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§ I. ne Oration 'which nxjas /poken hy falfe. Yet, as this folemnity has re- 

. Pericles, at the public Funeral tf ceived its fandion from the authority 

tbo/e Athenians ivho had been firft of our anceftors, it is my duty alfo to 

killed in the Felofokh est ah IVar, obey the law, and to endeavour to pro- 
cure, fo far as I am able, the good- 

MANYof thofe who have fpoken will and approbation of all my audi- 

before me on occafions of this - ence. 
kind, have commended the author of I (hall therefore begin firft with oar 

that law which we are now obeying, forefathers, fince both juftice and de. 

for having; inllituted an oration to the cency require we fhould, on this occa* 

honour of thofe who facrifice their lives fion, beftow on them an honourable rr- 

in fighting for their country. For my membrance. In this our country they 

part, I think it fufHcient for men who kept themfelves always firmly fettled | 

have appr(T?d their virtue in adlion, and, through their valour, handed it 

by a£lion to be honoured for it-— by down frtt to every fince- fucceeding 

fuch a' yoa fee the public gratitude generation. — Worthy, indeed, of praiie 

now ptrfo ming about this funeral; are they, and yet more worthy are our 

and tiiac the virtues of many ought i m mediate fathers ;'fince,enlarging their 

not to b' endangered by the manage- own inheritance into the extenfive em- 

ment of any one perfon, when their pire which we now pofTefs, they be* 

credit mjft prccarioufly depend on his queathed that their work of toil to ut -. 

oration, which may be good, and may their fons. Yet even thefe fucceflcs, 

be lad. Difficult indeed it is, judi- we ourfelves, here prefcnt, we who are 

cioufly to handle a fubje^l, where even yet in the (Irength and vigour of our 

prola^Dle truth will hardly gain a^ent, days, have nobly improved, and have 

The hearer, enlightened by a long ac» made fuch provifions for this our A* 

qua'nrance, and warm in his affedions, thens, that now it is all-fufficient in it- 

may quickly pronounce every thing un- felf to anfwcr every exigence of war 

favour.ibly expreffed, in refpedl to what and of peace, I mean not he|-e to re. 

he wiOies and what he knows ; whilft cite thofe martial exploits by which 

the llranger pronounceth all exagge- thefe ends were accomplifhed, or the 

rated, through envy of thofe deeds refolute defences we ourfelves and our 

which he % confcious are above his forefathers have made againft the for- 

own atchievement. ^or the praifes be- midable invaiions of Barbarians and 

ftowed on others are then only to be Greeks. Your own knowledge of theie 

cndure«l, when men imagine they can will excufe the lone detail. But, by 

do thofe feats they hear to have been what methods we have rofe to this 

done ; they envy what they cannot height of glory and power ; by what 

e^ual^ and immediately pronounce it polity, and i>y what conduft W9 arc 
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iKus aggrandized, I (hall firft endeavour 
to (hew ; and then proceed to the praife 
brthedccfafed. There,in my opinion, 
can be no iin pertinent topics on this 



oppofite to otfr own : for we lay dpeh 
Athens to general refort, nor ever drive 
any firanger from us, whom either im- 
provement or curiofity hath brought 



pccafion ; the difcuffion of them muft be amongll us, left any enemy (hould hurt 



beneficial to this numerous company of 
Athenians and of itrangers. 

We are happy in a form of govern - 
jnent which cannot envy the laws of our 
Neighbours ; for it hath ferved as a mo* 
del toothers, but is original at Athens. 
And this our form, as committed not to 
the few, but to the whole body of the 
people, is called a democracy. How 
different foever in a private capacity. 



us by feeing what is never concealed : 
we place not fo great a confidence in 
the preparatives and artifices of war as 
in the native warmth of oui- fouls im- 
pelling us to a^lion. In point of educa- 
tion, the youth of fome people are in- 
ured, by a courfe of laborious exercife, 
to fupport toil and hard (hip like men ; 
but we, notwithftanding our eafy and 
elegant way of life, face all the dangers 



We all ehjoy the fame general equality of war as intrepidly as they. This may 



Dur laivs arte fitted to preferve ; and fu- 
perior honours^ juft as wc excel. The 
public adminiflration is not confined to 
a toarticaiar family, but js attainable 
only by merit. Poverty is not an hin- 
dcancc, fince whoever is able to ferve his 
coanti-y meets with no obftacle to pre- 
ferment from his firft obfcurity. The 
offices of the ftate we go through with- 
out obftriidions from one another; and 
live togetherin the mutual endearments 



be proved by fads, fince the Lacedarmo- 
nians never invade our territories, bare- 
ly with their own, but with the united 
ftrength of all their confederates. But, 
when we invade the dominions of our 
neighbours, for the moft part we con- 
quer without difficulty, in an enemy's 
country, thofe who fight in defence 
of their own habitations. The ftrengtl; 
of our whole force, no enemy hath yet 
ever experienced, becaufe it is divided 



of private life without fufpicions ; not by our naval expeditions, or engaged 

iaqgry with a neighbour for following the in the diiferent quarters of our fervice 

best of his own humour, nor putting on by land. But if anywhere they engage 

that couijjtcnance of difcontent, which and defeat a fmal! party of our forces, 

pains, .thi^.ugh U canhot puniOi ; fothat they boaftingly give it out a total de- 

la private life wc converfe together feat; and, if they are beat, they were 

without diffidence or damage, whilft certainly overpowered by our united 

we^dare not, on any account, ofFerid ftrength. What though from a ftate of 



againft the public, through the reve- 
t-once We bear to the magiftrates and 
the la^'Si chiefly to thofe enafted for re- 
drefs of the injured^ and to thofe un- 
imtten, a breach of which is allowed 
difgrace. Our Jaws have Further provid- 
ed for the mind moft frequent intermif- 
fions of care, by the appointment of pub- 
lic recreations and facrifices through. 
ovt the year, elegantly performed with 

^ m m 1 %*4 V#*1. r 



inadivitv, raihcr than laborious exer- 
cifc, or with a natural, rather than an 
acquired valour, we learn to encounter 
danger ; this good at leaft we receive 
from it, that we neVer droop under the 
apprehenfion of pofilble misfortunes, 
and when we hazard the danger, are 
found no lefs courageous than thofe who 
arc continually inured to it. In thefe 
rcfpc^ts, our whole community deferves 



^ peculiaf pomp, the daily delight of juftly to be admired^ and In many we 

w&cH is a charm that puts melancholy have yet to mention. 

^o flight; The grandeur of this our In our manner of living we ftiew an 

Athens canfeth the produce of the elegance tempered with ^ugality, and 

whole earth to be imported here, by we cultivate philof<^hy, without ener- 

which we reap a familiar enjoyment, vating the min^. We difplay our wealth 

not more of the delicacies of our own in the feafon of beneficence, and not iii 

growth, than of thofe of other na- the vanity of difcourfe. A confeilion 

Q[m8. of poverty is difgrace to no man ; no 

: In the afiairs of w^r we excel thofe eflfbrt to avoid it, is difgrace indeed. 

iofour eacmici tr^o adhere to methods There is viiibly> in the fame perfons, an 

attention 
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attention to their own private concerns, 
and thofeof the public ; and in others, 
engaged in the labours of life, there is 
a competent ikill in the affairs of go- 
vernment. For we are the only people 
who think him that does hot meddle in 
ilatfc affairs — not indolent, but good for 
nothing. And yet we pafs the foundcfl 
judgment, and are quick ^t catching 
the right apprehenfions of things, not 
thinking that words are prejudicial to 
adtions ; but rather the not bein^ duly 
prepared by previous debate, before we 
are obliged to proceed to execution. 
Herein confiflsourdiftinguilhing excel- 
lenc^j that in the hour of a^ion we 
ihew the greate/l courage, and yet de* 
bate before-hand the expediency of our 
meafures. The courage of others is the 
refult of ignorance ; deliberation makes 
them cowards. And thofe undoubted- 
]y mail be owned to have the greateft 
fouls, who, mod acutely fenfible of the 
miferies of war and the fweets of peace, 
are not hence in the lead deterred from 
facing danger. 

In afts oFbeneficence, farther, we dif- 
fer from the many. We preferve friends, 
not by receiving, but by conferring 
obligations. For he who does a kind- 
nefs, hath the advantage over him who, 
by the law of gratitude, becomes a 
debtor to his benefaftor. The perfon 
obliged is compelled toa6t the more in- 



ling the attacks of an invading enemy, 
exempts their defeat from the blufh of 
indignation, and to their tributaries no 
difcontent, as if fubjeA to men unwor- 
thy to command. That we deferve our 
power, we need no evidence to mani- 
feft ; we have great and fig'nal proofs of 
this, which entitle us to the admiration 
of the prefent and of future ages. We 
want no Homer to be the herald of our 
praife ; no poet to deck off a hiftory 
with the charms of vcrfe, where the 
opinion of exploits mud fufFer by a 
ilridl relation. Every fea hath been 
opened by our fleets, and every land 
been penetrated by our armies, which 
have every where left behind them eter- 
nal monuments of our enmity and out 
friendfliip. ' 

In the juft defence of fuch a (late, 
thefc vidlims of their own valour, fcorn- 
ing the ruin threatened to it, have va- 
liantly fought, and bravely died. And 
every one of thofe who fui#ive is ready, 
1 am pcrfuaded, to facrifice life in fuch 
a caufe. And for this reafon have I 
enlarged fo much on national points, 
to give the cleared proof, that in the 
prel«nt war we have more at (lake than 
men whofe public advantages are not fo 
valuable; and to illullrate by aflual 
evidence, how great a commendation is 
due to them who are now my fubjefls, 
and the greated part of which they have 



fipid part, confcious that a return of already received. For the encomiums 



kindnefs is merely a payment, and not 
an obligation. And we alone are fplen- 
didly beneficent to others, not fo much 
from intereded motives, as for the credit 
of pure liberality. I (hall fum up what 
yet remains, by only adding, that our 



with which I have celebrated fhe date, 
have been earned for it by the bravery 
of thefe, and of men like thefe. And 
fuch compliments might be thought too 
high and exaggerated, if pafTed on any 
Grecians, but them alone. The fatal 



Athens, in general, is the fchool of period to which thefe gallant fouls ar« 



Greece: and that every fingle Athenian 
among us is excellently formed, by his 
perfonal qualifications, for all the va- 
rious fcenes of aflive life, adling with a 
mod graceful demeanor, and a mod 
ready habit of difpaich. 

That 1 have not, on this occaiion, 
made ofe of a pomp of words, but the 
truth of fa6ls, that height to which, by 
fach a condu6l, this date hath rofe, is 
an undeniable proof. For we are now 
the only people of the world who are 
found by experience to be greater than 
in report s the only people who, repel* 



now reduced, is the fured evidence of 
their merit— an evidence begun in their 
lives, and completed in their deaths : 
for it is a debt of judice to pay fuperior 
honours to men, who have devotea their 
lives in fighting for their country, 
though inferior to others in every virtue 
but that of valour. Their lad fervice 
effaceth all former demerits — ^it extends 
to the public ; their private demeanors 
reached only to a few. Yet not one 
of thefe was at all induced to fhrink 
from danger through fondnefs of thofe 
delights which the peacefal affluent life 
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bellows ; not one was the lefs lavifh of 
his life^ through that flattering hope 
attendant upon wan t^ that poverty at 
length might be exchanged for aflluence. 
One paffion there was in their minds 
much Wronger than thefe, the deflre of 
vengeance on their enemies. Regard- 
ing this as the moft honourable prize 
of dangers^ they boldly ruihed towards 
the mark, to feek revenge, and then to 
fatisfy thofe fecondary paflions. The 
uncertain event they had already fecured 
in hope ; what their eyes fhewed plain- 
ly mufl be done, they truHed their own 
valour to accomplifh, thinking it more 
glorious to defend themfelves, and die 
in the attempt, than to yield and live. 
From the reproach of cowardice, in» 
deed, they fled, but prcfented their bo- 
dies to the fliock of battle ; when, infen- 
£bleof fear, but triumphing in hope, in 
the doubtful charge they inftantly dropt; 
and thus difcharged the duty which 
brave men owe to their country. 

As for you, who now furvive them, 
it is your bufinefs to pray for a better 
fate— but to think it your duty alfo 
to preferve the fame fpirit and warmth 
of courage againfl your enemies ; not 
judging the expediency of this from a 
mere harangue-— -where any man, in- 
dulging a flow of words> may tell you, 
ivhat you yourfelves know as well as 
he, how many advantages there are in 
£ghting valiantly againft your enemies 
•—bat rather making the daily incr^af- 
ing grandeur of this community the 
objeft of your thoughts, and growing 
quite enamoured of it. 'And, when it 
really appears great to your apprehen- 
£ons, think again, that this grandeur 
was acquired by brave and valiant men ; 
by men who knew their duty, and in 
the moments of adion were fenfible of 
ihamc ; who, whenever their attempts 
were unfuccefsful, thought it diflionour 
their country fliould fland in need of 
any thing their valour could do for it, 
and fo made it the moil glorious prefent. 
Bellowing thus their lives on the public, 
they have every one received a praife 
that will never decay, a fepulchrc that 
will be mod illuftrious.-^Ngt that in 
which their bones lie mouldering, but 
that in which their fame is preferved, 
10 be on every occafion^ when honour 



is the employ of either word or a£l, eter- 
nally remembered. This whole earth 
is the fepulchre of illuflrious men ; nor 
is it the infcription on the columns in 
their native foil alone that fhews their 
merit, but the memorial of them, better 
than all infcriptions, in every foreign 
nation, repoflted more durably in uni- 
verfal remembrance than on their own 
tomb. From this very moment, emu- 
lating thefe noble patterns, placing your 
happinefs in liberty, and liberty in 
valour, be prepared to enconater all 
the dangers of war. For, to be lavifli 
of life is not fo noble in thofe whom 
misfortunes have reduced to mifery and 
defpair, as in men who hazard the lofs 
of a comfortable fubiiflence, and the en- 
joyment of all the bleflings this world 
affords, by an unfuccefsful enterprize. 
Adverfity, after a feries pf eafe and af- 
fluence, fmks deeper into the heart of a 
man of fpirit, than the flroke of death 
infenfibly received in the vigour of life 
and public hope. ^ 

For this reafon, the parents of thofe 
who are now gone, whoever of them 
may be attending here, I do not be- 
wail ;— •! (hall rather comfort. It is 
well known to what uinhappy accidents 
they were liable from the moment of 
their birth ; and that happinefs belongs 
to men who have reached the mod glo- 
rious period of life, as thefe now have 
who are to you the fource of forrow ; 
thofe, whofe life hath received its ample 
ineafure, happy in its continuance, and 
equally happy in its conclufionl I know 
it in truth a diflicult talk, to fix comfort 
in thofe breads which will have fre- 
quent remembrances, in feeing the hap- 
pinefs of others, of what they once 
themfelves enjoyed. And forrow flows 
not from the abfence of thofe good 
things we have never yet experienced, 
but from the lofs of thofe to which we 
have been accudomed. They, who are 
not yet by age exempted from ifliie, 
fliould be comforted in the hope of hav- 
ing more. The children yet to be born 
will be a private bene^t to fome, in 
cauflng them to forget fuch as no longer 
are, and will be a double behefit to 
their country, in preventing its defo- 
lation, and providing for its fecurity. 

for thpfe perfons cannot in commoa 

Juftice 
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juflici be regarded as members of eaoal 
value to the public, who have no chil- 
dren to expofe to danger for its fafety. 
But yoo> whofe age is already far ad- 
vanced, compute the greater (hare of 
bappinefs yonr longer time hath afforded 
for fo much gain, perfuaded in your- 
felves the remainder will be but fliort, 
and enlighten that ipace by the glory 
gained by thefe. It is greatnefs otfoul 
alone that never grows old ; nor is it 
wealth that delights in the latter flage 
of life, as fome give oat, fo much as 
honour. 

To you, the fons and brothers of the 
deceaifed, whatever number of you are 
here, a field of hardy contention is 
opened. For him, who no longer is, 
every one is ready to commend, fo that 
to whatever height you pa(h your de- 
fer ts, you will fcarce ever be thought to 
equals but to be fomewhat inferior to 
thefe. Envy will exert itfelf againll a 
competitor whilft life remains; but 
when death flops the competition, af- 
fe^ion will applaud without reilraint. 

If, after this, it be expeded from me 
to fay any thing to you, who are now 
reduced to a ftateof widowhood, about 
' female virtue, I fhall exprefs it all in 
one fhort admonition :— It is yourgreat- 
eil glory not to be deficient in the virtue 
peculiar to your fex, and to give the 
men as little handle as poffible to ulk 
of your behaviour, whether well or 
ill. 

I have now difcharged the province 
allotted me by the laws, and faid what 
I thought mod pertinent to this affem- 
biy. Our departed friends have by 
fafh been already honoured. Their 
children, from this day till they arrive 
at manhood, (hall be educated at the 
public expence of the flate *, which 
hath appointed fo beneficial a meed for 
thefe, and all future relics of the public 
conteds. For wherever the greateft re- 
wards are propofed for virtue, there the 
beft of patriots are ever to be found.—* 
Now, let every one refpedively indulge 
the decent grief for his departed friends^ 
and then retire. Thucytiiiies. 

• The law was, that they ihauld be inftruAed 
at the poblic expence, and when come to age pre. 
fentf d with a complete fuit of armour, and ho* 
l»ourcd with the firft (cms in all public pUcctt 



S 2. Hasclbt H the Playtrsm . 

Speak the fpeech, I pray yon, as I 
pronounced it to you, trippingly on the 
tongue. But if you mouth it, as many 
of our players do, I had as lieve the ' 
town crier had fpoke my lines. And 
do not faw the air too much with your 
hand ; but ufe all gently : for in the 
ytry torrent, temped, and, as I may fay, 
whirlwind o/yourpafiion, you mud ac- 
quire and beget a temperance that may 
give it fmoothnefs. Oh ! it ofl^ends me 
to the foul, to hear a rpbudons periwig- 
pated fellow tear a pailion to tatters, to 
very rags, tofplit the ears of the ground- 
lings ; who (for the mod part) are ca- 
pable of nothing, but inexplicable dumb 
ihews and noife. Pray you, avoid it. 

Be not too tame neither ; but let year 
own difcretion be your tutor. Suit the 
aflion to the word, the fword to the ac- 
tion ; with this fpecial obferVance, that 
you o'erdep not the modedy of nature : 
for any thing fo overdone, is from the 
purpofe of playing ; whofe end is— -to 
hold, as 'twere the mirror up to na- 
ture ; to diew Virtue her own feature. 
Scorn her own image, and the vtty age 
and body of the time his form and 
preffiire. Now, this overdone, or come 
tardy off, though it make the unfkilfnl 
laugh, cannot but make the judicioua 
grieve; the cenfure of one of which 
mud, in your allowance, o'erweigh a 
whole theatre of others. Oh ! there be 
players that I have feen pla^, and heard 
others praife, and that highly, tlfat, 
neither having the accent ofChridian, 
nor the gait of Chridian, Pagan, nor 
man, have fo drutted and bellowed, 
that I have thought fome of nature's 
journeymen had made them, and not 
made them well ; they imitated huma- 
nity fo abominably. 

And let thofe that play yoar clowns, 
fpeak no more than is fet down for 
tnem : for there be of them that will 
themfeives laugh, to fet on fome quan- 
tity of barren fpedators to laugh too ; 
though, in the mean time, fome necef- 
fary ouedion of the play be then to b« 
confidered : — that's villainous, and 
fhews a mod pitiful ambition in the fcol 
that nfes it* Sbakefpean. 

h 3* ^^^ 
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$ J. f%e tihdraWgr bf MariuS4 

The birth of Marius was obfcure, 
though fome call it equeflrian, and his 
education wholly in camps ; where he 
learnt the firid rudiments of war, under 
the greateft mafter of that age, the 
younger Scipio, who deftroyed Car* 
thagf ^ till by long fervice, diilinguifhed 
valour, aiid a peculiar hardinefs and 
patience of difciplihe, he advanced him- 
felF gradually through all \he Heps of 
xtixlitary honour, with the reputation of 
a brave and complete foldier. The ob- 

IcuHty of his extradlion, which deprefled 
dm with the nobility, made him the 
greatisr favourite of the people ; who, 
9n all occafions of danger, thought him 
the only man fit to be trufted with their 
lives and fortunes ; or to hive the com- 
znand of a difficult and defperate war: 
and in truth, he twice delivered them 
from the mod defperate, with which 
they had ever been threatened by a fo- 
reign enemy. Scipio, from the obfer- 
yation of his martial talents, while he 
had yet but an inferior command in the 
airmy, gave a kind of prophetic tefl:i* 
inonv of his future glory ; for being 
a&ed by fome of his officers, who were 
Cupping with him at Numantia, what 
general the republic would have, in 
cafe of any accident to bimfelf ? That 
man, replied he, pointing to Marius at 
the bottom of the table. In the field 
he was cautious and provident ; and 
while he was watching the moft favour- 
able opportunities of adion, affefled to 
take all his meafures from augurs and 
diviners ; nor ever gave battle, till by 

fretended omens and divine admonitions 
e had infpired his foldiers with a con. 
Sdence of vidlory ; fo that his enemies 
readed liim as fomethine more than 
mortal ; and both friends and foes be- 
lieved him to adl always by a peculiar 
impulfe and direction from the gods* 
His merit however was wholly military, 
void of ty^x'^ accomplifhment of learn- 
ixig, which he openly afFedled to defpife ; 
fo that Arpinum had the fingular feli- 
city to produce the molt glorious con- 
temner, as well as the moft illuflrious 
improver, of the arts and eloquence of 
Rome *« He made qo figure, there. 

* Arpinum was alfo the native city of Cicer 9 



fore, in the gowi)^ not had any othet 
way of fuftaining his authority in the 
city, than by cherifhing the natural je^- 
loufy between the fenate and the peo- 
ple ; that by his declared enmity to the 
one he might always be at the head of 
the other ; who/e favour he managed; 
not with any view to the public good, 
for he had nothing in him of the ifatef. 
man or the patriot, but to the advance, 
ment of his private intereft and glory« 
In ihort, he was crafty, cruel, covetous, 
and per^dious ; of a temper and talents 
greatly ferviceable abroad, but turbu« 
lent and dangerous at home; an impla- 
cable enemy to the nobles, ever feeking 
occafions to mortify them, and ready to 
facrifice the republic, which he had 
faved, to his ambition and revenge* 
After a life fpent in the perpetual toils 
of foreign or domeilic wars, he died at 
laft in his bed, in a good old age, and 
in his feventh confulfhip ; an honour 
that no Roman before him ever at- 
tained. Middleton. 

§ 4. Romulus to the People of Rome, 
after buiUing the City, 

If all the ilrength of cities lay in the 
height of their ramparts, or the depth 
of their ditches, we (hould have great 
reafon to be in fear for that which we 
have now built. But are there in rea- 
lity any walls too high to be fj;'.aled by 
a valiant enemy? and of what ufe arc 
ramparts in intefline divifions ? They 
may ferve for a defence againfl fudden 
incurfions from abroad ; but ic is by 
courage and prudence chiefly, that the 
invafions of foreign enemies are repel- 
led ; and by unanimity, fobriety, and 
juflice, thatdomeflic feditions are pre- 
vented. Cities fortified by the firongeft 
bulwarks have been often feen to yield 
to force from without, or to tumults 
from within. An exadt military difci- 
pline, and a (leady obfervance of civil 
polity, are the fureft barriers -again ft 
thefe evils. 

But there is dill another point of great 
imj)ortance to be confidered. The prof- 
perity of fome rifing colonies, and the 
fpeedy ruin of others, have in a great 
meafijire been owing to their form of 
government. Were there but one man- 
ner of ruling dates and cities that could 

make 
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fnafef .tliem happy, the choice would not 
be difficult, but I have learnt, that of the 
various forms of government among the 
Greeks and Barbarians, there are three 
which are highly extolled by thofe who 
have experienced them ; and ye^-that 
no one of thefe is in all refpefts perfeft, 
but each of them has fome innate and 
incurable defcft. Chufe you, then, in 
what manner this city ftiall be governed. 
Shall it be by one man ? ihall it be by 
a feleft number of the wifeft among us ? 
or ihall the legiflative power be in the 
people ? As for me, I fhall fubmit to 
whatever form of adminiftration you 
ihall pleafe to edabliih. As I think 
myfelf not unworthy to command, {o 
neither am I unwilling to obey. Your 



that when he was lent ^vt^&or to Ma* 
in the Jugurthine war, Marius 



nus 



complained, that in fo rough and def- 
perate a fervice chance had given him 
10 foft and delicate a quaedor. But, 
whether roufed by the example, or 
ilung by the reproach of his general^ 
he behaved himielf in that charge with 
the greateft vigour and courage, fuffer- 
ing no man to outdo him in any part ot 
military duty br labour, making himfel^ 
equal and familiar even to the lowed of 
the foldiers, and obliging them all by 
his good ofHces and his money ; fo that 
he foon acquired the favour of the armv». 
with the charadter of a brave and ikilfuf 
commander ; and lived to drive Marius 
himfelf, banifhed apd profcribed, into 



having chofen me to be the leader of that very province where he had been 

this colony, and your calling the city contemned by him at firfl as his quaeilor. 

after my.name, are honours fufficient to He had a wonderful faculty of conceal- 

content me; honours of which, living ing his paffions and purpofes ; and wai 



or dead, I never can be deprived. 

§ 5. ne Cbara^er ^Sylla. 

Sylla died after he had laid down th6 
diftatorihip, and reftorcd liberty to the 
i-epublicyand, withan uncommon great* 
nefs of mind, lived many months as a 
private fenator, and with perfeA fecu- 
rity, in that city where he had exercifed 
the mod bloody tyranny : but nothing 
was thought to be greater in his cha- 
racter, than that, during the three years 
in which the Marians were niaders of 
Italy, he neither diiTembled his refolu- 
tion of purfuing them by arms, nor 
negledlcd the ^ar which he had upon 
his hands ; but thought it his duty, fird 
to chaftife a foreign enemy, before he 
took his revenge upon citizens. His 
family was noble and patrician, which 
yet, through the indolency of his an- 
cedors, had made no figure in the«re« 
public for many generations, and was 
almod funle into obfcurity, till he pro- 



fo different from himfelf in different clr- 
cumdances, that he feemed as it were 
to be two men in one : no man was ever 
more mild and moderate before vidory ; 
none more bloody and cruel after it. la 
war, he pradlifed the fame art that he had 
feen fo luccefsful to Marius, of raiiinr 
a kind of enthuiiafm and contempt of 
danger in his army, by the forgery of 
aufpices and divine admonitions; for 
which end, he carried always about 
with him a little datue of Apollo, taken 
from the temple of Delphi ; and when^ 
ever he had refolved to give battle^ 
ufed to embrace it in fight of the fol- 
diers, and beg the fpeedy confirm-adon 
of its promHes to him. From an uninter- 
ruptpd courfe of fuccefs and profperity, 
he afTumed a furname, unknown before 
to the Romans, of Felix, or the Fortu- 
nate ; and would have been fortunate 
indeed, fays Velleius, if Ms life had 
ended with his vidories. Pliny calls 
it a wicked title, drawn from the blood 
and oppredJon of his country ; for which 



duced it again into light, by afpiring poderity would think him more unfor-. 

to the honours of the date. He was a tunate, even than thofe whom he had 

lover and patron of polite letters, hav- put to death. He had one felicity^ 

ine been carefully indituted himfelf in however, pecnliv to himfelf, of being 

all the learning of Greece and Rome ; the only man in hidory, in whom the 

but from a peculiar gaiety of temper, odium of the mod barfatirous cruelties 

and fond nefs for the company of mimics was extinguiihed by the glory of his 

and players, was drawn, when young, great afls. Cicero, though he had a 

xpto a life of luxury and pleafure ; fo gOod opinion of his caufc^ yet deteded 

the 



the inhumanity pfhisviaory^and never mer examples, my own may pcrhapa 

fpeaks of him with refpeft, nor of his faffice to teach you moderation. I am 

government but as a proper tyranny; that fame Hannibal, who, after my 

calling him, " a maftcr of three moll viaory at Cann«, became matter of the 

•' peftilent vices, luxury, avarice, era- greatcft part of your country, and dcli- 

•' elty.' He was the firft of his family berated with myfelf what fate I fhould 

whofe dead body was burnt: for, having decree to Italy and Rome. And now — 

ordered Marius's remains to be taken fee the change ! Here, in Africa, I am 

out of his grave, and thrown into come to treat with a Roman, for my 

the river Anio, he was apprchen/ive of own prefervation and my country's, 

the fame infult upon his own, if left to Such are the fports of -fortune. Is (he 

the ufual way of burial. A little before then to be trufted becauft (he fmiles ? 

his death, he made his own epitaph. An advantageous peace is preferable to 

the fum of which was, " that no inan the hope of viftory. The one is in 

«' had ever gone beyond him, in doing your own power, the other at thepleafure 

«' good to his friends, or hurt to his of the gods. Should you prove vido- 

«• enemies." Middleton. rious, it would add little to your own 

• ^ TT '.e A--.« glory, or the glory of your country ; if 

56. Hannibal f^SciPio Africa, ^anquilhed, yL lofeinone hour allthc 

Nus, at f bar Interv^c^ preceding tbi honour and reputation you have been 

Jiaiile of l.ama. ^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ acquiring. But what is 

Since fate has fo ordained it, that I, ^y aim in all this ? that you (hould 

who began the war, and who have been content yourfelf with our ceffion of 

fo often on the point of ending It by a Spain, Sicily, Sardinia, and all the 

compleat conqucft, fhould now come ef iflands between Italy and Africa. A 

my own motion to aflc a peace; I am peace on thcfe conditions will, in my 

glad that it is of you, Scipio, 1 have the opinion, not only fecujc the future tran- 

fortuhe to afk it. Nor will^this be quillity of Carthage, but be fufficiently 

among the leaft^ of your glories, that glorious for you, and for the Roman 

Hannibal, vidlorious over fo many Ro- name. And do not tell me, that fome 

man generals, fubmitiedat laft to you. of our citizens dealt fraudulently with 

I could wifh, that our fathers and we you in the late treaty — it is I, Hannibal, 

liad confined our ambition within the that now afk a peace: I afk it, becaufe 

limits which nature fcems to have pre- I think it expedient for my country j 

fcribed to it ; the fhores of Africa, and and, thinking it expedient, I will invio- 

the fhores of Italy. The gods did not lably maintain it. Hooke^ 

five OS that mind. On both fides we 

ave beenfo eager after foreign poffef- S 7* ScfPio'i Anf'wer. 

£ons, as to put our own to the hazard I knew very well Hannibal, that it 

of war. Rome and Carthage have had, was the hope of your return which em. 

each in her turn, the enemy at her gates, boldened the Carthaginians to break 

But fince errors pail maybe more eafily the truce with us, and to lay afide all 

blamed than correded, lee it now be the thoughts of a peace, when it was juft 

work of you and me to put an end, if upon the point of being concluded ; and 

poffible, to the obftinate contention, your prefent propofal is a proof of it. 

For my own part, my years, and the You" retrench from their conceflions 

experience I have had of the inflability every thing but what we are, and have 

of fortune, inclines me to leave nothing been long, pofTefTed of. But as it is 

to her determination, which reafon can your care that your fellow-ciiizent 

decide. But much I fear, Scipio, that fhould have the obligations to you of 

your youih, your want of the like expe- being cafed from a great part of thei^ 

rience, your uninterrupted fuccefs, may burden, fo it ought to be mine that 

render you averfe from the thoughts of they draw no advantage from their per- 

peace. He whom fortune has never fidioufoefs. Nobody is more fenfible 

failed, rarely reflefts upon her incon- than I am of the weaknefs of man, and 

fiancy. Yet, without recurring to for» the power of fortune, and that whatever 

we 
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weeAterprize is fubjcA to athoufand head, Pompey was flouriihing ia the 

chances. If, before the Romans pafled height of power and glory : and^ by the 

into Africa, you had of yonr own ac- content of all parties, placed at the head 

cord quitted Italy, and made the offers of the republic. This was the pod that 

you now make, I believe they would his ambition Teemed to aim at, to be 

not have been rejected. But as you the firft man in Rome; the leader. 



not the tyrant of his country ; for he 
more than once had it in his power 
to have made himfelf the mader of it 
without any riik, if his virtue, or his 
phlegm at leaft, had not redrained 
him: but he lived in a perpetual expec-i 
ation of receiving from the gift of the 
people, what he did not care to ieize 
by force ; and, by fomenting the dif. 
orders of the city, hoped to drive them 
to the neceflity of creating him dilator, 
the performance of all* The fenate It is an obfervation of all the hidori*- 
accepted thefe conditions, but Car* ans, that while Cxfar made no differ- 
thage failed on her part ; Carthage de- ence of power, whether it was conferred 
ceived us. What then is to be done ? or ufurped, whether over thofe who lo- 
Are the Carthaginians to be releafed ved, or thofe who feared him ; Pompey 
from the mod important articles of the Teemed to value none but what was ofFcr- 
treaty, as a reward of their breach of ed ; nor to have any dedre to govern, but 
faith ? No, certainly. If, to the con- with the good-will of the governed* 
ditions before agreed upon, you had What leiTure he found from his wars, he 
added Tome new articles to our advan- employed in the dudy of polite letters. 



have been forced out of Italy, and we 
are maders here of the open country, 
the fituation of things is much altered. 
And, what is chiedy to be confidered, 
the Carthaginians, by the late treaty 
which we entered into at their requed, 
were, over and above what you offer, 
to have redored to us ' our prifoners 
without ranfom, delivered up their 
ihips of war, paid us five thouTand ta- 
lents, and to have given hodages for 



Uigc, there would have been matter 
ofreference to the Roman people ; but 
when, indead of adding, you retrench, 
there is nq room for deliberation. The 
Carthaginians therefore mud Tubmit to 
Ds at difcretion, or mud vanquidi us in 
battle. Hooke, 

§ 8. The CharaSier o/?oute t. 

Pompey had early acquired the Tur- 
name of the Great, by that Tort of me. 
rit which, from the conditution of (he 
republic, necedarily made him great ; 
a fame and fucceTs in war, Tuperior to 
what Rome had ever known in the mod 
celebrated of her generals. He had tri- 



and efpecially of eloquence, in which he 
would have acquired great fame, if his 
genius had not drawn him to the more 
dazzling glory of arms; yet he pleaded 
Teveral cauTes with applauTe, in the de- 
fence of his friends and clients ; and 
Tome of them in conjundlion with Ci- 
cero. His language was copious and 
elevated ; his Tentiments jud ; his voice 
Tweet ; his a6lion noble, and full of dig- 
nity. But his talents were better formed 
for arms than the gown ; for though ia 
both he obferved the fame difciplinej. a 
perpetual modefty, temperance, and gra- 
vity of outward behaviour ; yet in the li« 
cence of camps the example was more 



umphed, at three leveral times, over the rare and driking. His perfon was ex 



three different parts of the knqwn world, 
Europe, Afia, Africa ; and by his vido- 
nes had almod doubled the extent, as 
well as the revenues, of the Roman do- 
minion ; for, as he declared to the people 
on his return from the Mithridatic war, 
he had found the lefTcr Afia the boun- 
dary, but left it the middle of their 
empire. He was about fix years old- 
er than CaeTar ; and while Caefar, 
immerTed in pleaTuref, oppreffcd with 
debts, and TuTpcfted by all honed 
men, was hardly able to (hew his 



tremcly graceful, and imprinting re- 
Tped ; yet with an air of refervcd haugh- 
tinefs, which became the general better 
than the citizen. His parts were plau- 
Tible, rather than gr^at; fpecious, rather 
than penetraiing ; and his views of poli- 
tics but narrow; for his chief in flru men t 
of governing was diflimulation ; yet be 
had not alv/ays the art to conceal his 
real fcntiments. Ashe was a better Tel* 
dier than a ft< tefman. To what he gr.iiied 
hi the camp he uTually left in the ciry ; 
and though adored when abroad^ was 



often affronted and mortiiied ^t home, tude was there to be expelled from ^ 
till the imprudent oppofition of the ie- coort governed by eunuchs and roerce- 
nate drove him to that alliance with nary Greeks? all whofe politics turned, 
Craflus and Caefar, which proved fatal not on the honour of the king, but the 
both to himfelf and the republic. He e&abtifliment of their own power; which 
took in thefe two, not as the partners, was likely to be eclipfedby {}\c admiflioa 
but the minifters rather of his power; bfPompey. *How happy had it been for 
that by giving them fome (hare with hiin to hive died in that ficknefs, when 
bim, he might make his own authority all Italy was putting up vows and pray- 
uncontrollable : he had no reafon to ap- ers for nis fafety I or, if he had fallen by 
prehend that they could ever prove his the chance of war, on the plains of Phar- 
rivals ; fince neither of them had anv falia, in the defence of his country's lu 
credit or charafter of that kind which berty, he had died flill glorious, though 
alone could raife them above the laws ; unfortunate ; but, as if he had been re* 
a fuperior fame and experience in war, ferved for an example of the inftability 
with the militia of the empire at their of human gi^e^tnefs, he, who a few davt 
devotion : all this was purely his own ; beJTore commanded kings and confufs, 
till, by chcriftiing Caefar, and throwinjj and all the nobleft of Rome, was fen- 
into his hands the only thing wbich he tenced. to die by a council of flaves j 
wanted, arms, and military command, inurderei^ by a bafe deferter ; call out 
he made him at laft too (Iron? for him- naked and headlefs on the Egyptian 
felf, and never began to fear him till it ibrand ; and when the whole eartn, as 
was too late* Cicero warmly diifuaded Velleius fays, had fcarce been fufficient 
both his nnion and his breach with Cac- for his victories, could not find a fpot 
far ; and after the rupture, as warmly upon it ^t laft for a grave. His body 
flill, the thought of giving him battle: was burnt on the fhore by one of hit 
if any of thefe counfels had been fol- freed-mcn, with the planks of an old 
Uwed, Pompey had preferved his life fiihing-boat ; and his alhes, being con- 
and honour, and the republic its liberty. veyedto6.ome, were depofi ted privately., 
But he was urged to his fate by a natural by his wife Cornelia, in a vault by his 
fuperftition, and attention to thofe vain Alban villa. The Egyptians however 
auguries, with which he was flattered by raifed a monument to him on the place, 
all the Haruipices : he had feen the fame and adorned it with figures of brafs, 
temper in Marius and Sylla, and ob- whichbeing defaced afterwards by time, 
ferved the happy effedls of it : but they and buried almod in fand and rubbiih, 
aflumed it only out of policy, he out of was fought out, and reliored by the em- 
principle : they ufed it to animate their peror Hadrian. MiddUton. 
foldiers, when they had found a probable . o l /r n ^i » . t . .• 
opportunity of fighting : but he; againft * 9- J.^^^^f'j; xComplatnt \ Intreattn^ 

all prudence ani probability, was en. ^f^' %"'^ 'f ^ ^/.^ '^'/^^'Y 

couraged by it to fight to his own ruin. /^^;^ Niro, comtlatmng o/tbi En. 

He faw his miftakes at laft, when it was 7 'f ^" Enemes and requefttng the 

out of his power to correft them ; and in ^"'P'''' '' ^'^'''' ^'"^ ^ l ^'Z 

his wretched flight from Pharfalia, was ^^'•, "^'"^r^ r'^^Zk'n T.u ^ 

forced to confeff, that hehad truftcd too Tl^f' "^ ^"^''* ^' ^'^ ^^J'^^ 'f '^^'^ 

much to his hopes ; and that Cicero had J^^^'i'^'fJ^ 

judged better, and fecn farther into May it pleafe the imperial majefty 

things than he. The refolution of feek- of Cxfar favourably to accept the hum* 

ing refuge in Egypt finiftied the fad ca- ble fubmiflions and grateful acknow- 

taftrophe of this great man : the Father ledgments of the weak though faithful 

of the reigning prince had been highly guide of his youth, 

obliged to him for his prore£lion at It is now a great many years fince I 

Rome, and reftoration to his kingdom : fir^ had the honour of attending; your 

and the fon had fent a confiderable fleet imperial majefty as preceptor. And 

to his afliftance in the prefent war: but your bounty has rewarded my labours 

in this ruin of his fortunei^ what grati- with fuch afliuence, as has drawn upon 

a me. 
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me, what I had reafon to Qxpeft, the wieldy wealth. I beseech him to rf(torc 

envy of many of ihbfc perfons, who to die imperial trc'afury, frpro w,hence 

are always ready to pjefcribe to their it came/ what is to me fuperfluous and 

prince where to/bellqw, and where to cumbrous. The time and the attention^ 

withhold his favoqrs. It is wf 11 known, which I am now obliged to bellow upoa 

that your illuflrious anceilor/Augu(lus» my villa and my garc^ns, I Ihall be glad 

bedowed on his dciferving favourites, to apply to the regulation ot my ipjnd. 

Agrippa and Maecenas, honours and Caeiar is in the flower of life : long qpay 

emoluments, fuitable to the dignity of he be equal to the toils of government ! 

the benefadlor, and to jhc (ervices of Hisgoodnefs will grant toliis worn-out 

the receivers : Nor has his conBudt been fervant leave to retire. It will not be 

blamed. My employment about your derogatory from Ca:far*s greatncfs to 

imperial majefty has, indeed, been pure- have it faid, that. he bellowed favours 

ly domedic : I have neither headed your on fome, who, fo far from being ip^xi- 

armies, nor aflilled at your councils. But cated with them, (hewed-^that they 

you know. Sir, (though there are fome could be happy, when (at their owa 

who do not feem to attend to it) that a requcft) diveded of them« 

prince may be ferved in different ways. Corn, Tacit . 

fomemore, others lefs con fpicuous; and . o y /.^ 

that the latter may be to him as valuable * '°' Sfueto/CnAKZDEMVs.anA. 

as the former. ^ thbnian £«/, «f /A.C.»«./Da- 

" Batwhat!" faymyenemies, « ftall *'"?' ""*"*•? "A"' *" ^J'""". ?^f*' 

" a private perfon. of equeftrian rank. ^^''^' Preparaaons mak.ng by that 

" and a provincial bjrbirA., lie advanced ^"'" '^'"'■fl Alexander. 

to an equality with the patricians ? . Perhaps your Majefty may not bear the 






" Shall an upftart, of no nai^ie nor fa- truth from the mouth of aGredan, and aa 
'* mily, rank with thofe whocan, by the exile: and ifl do not declare it now, Ine- 
•* ilatues which make the ornament of yerwill,perhaps I may never have another 
*' their palaces, reckon backward a line opportunity .-^YourMajefty*s numerous 
'' of anceilors. Ion? enough to tire out army, drawn from various nations, and 
*' the falH ♦ ? Shall a philofopher who which unpeoples the eall, may feem for» 
'* has written for others precepts of mo- piidable to the neighbouring countries. 
•' deration, and contempt of all that is The gold, the purple, and the fplendor 
*' external, himfelf livem affluence and of arms, which ilrike the eyes of be- 
** luxury? Shall he purchafeeflates, and holders, make a (how wh ich furpafTes the 
" lay out money at interefl ? Shall he imagination of all who have not feen it, 
build palaces, plant gardens, and ad- The Macedonian army, with which your 
orn a country at his own expence, and Majefty 's forces are going to contend, is, 
for his own pleafure ? •' on the contrary, grim, and horrid of af- 
Csefar has given royally, as became pe^, and clad in iron. The irrefiftible 
imperial magnificence. Seneca has re- phalanx is a body of men who, in the 
ceived what his prince beftowed ; nor neldof battle, fear no onfet, being prac- 
did he ever afk : he is only guilty of — tifed to hold together, man to man, 
not refufing. Ca:far's rank places him fhield to (hield, and fpear to fpear ; fo 
above the reach of invidious malignity, that a brazen wall might as foon be 
Seneca is not, nor can be, high enough broke through. In advancing, in wheel- 
to defpife the envious. As the over- ing to right or left, in attacking, ia 
loaded foldier, or traveller, would be every exercife of arms, they aft as one 
glad to be relieved of his burden, fo I, man. They anfwer the fliehteft fign 
in this laft ftage of the journey of life, from the commander, as if his foul ani- 
now that I fiad myfelf unequal to the mated the whole army. Every foldier 
lighteft cares, beg, that Cxfar would has a knowledge of war fufliciellt for a 
kindly eafe me of \the trouble of my un- general. And this difcipline, by which 

« Tk r A* I J . •/> 1 r 1 the Macedonian army is become fo for- 

* The fafti, or calendars, or, If yo'jpleafe.al- .j • * r a / i_i-/i. j » i 

manacs. of the ancients, had, a« our almanacs, midable, was firft eftabliOied, and has 

tallev of kings, confult, &c, been all along kept up, by a fixed con- 
tempt 
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itmpt of what your Majcfty's troops are books to C^cero^ on the analogy of lari^ 

To vain of, I mean gold and filver. The guage, or the art of fpeaking and wric« 

bare earth ferves them for beds. What- ing correftly. He was a moft liberal 

ever will fatisfy nature, is their luxury, patron of wit and learning, wherefoever 

Their repofe is always fhorter than the they were found ; and out of his love of 

night. Your Majefty may, therefore, thofe talents, would readily pardon 

judge, whether the Theflalian, Acarna- thofe who had employed them againfl 

fiian, and^tolian cavalry, and the Ma- himfelf ; rightly judging, that by hiak<» 

cedonian phalanx — an army that has, ing fuch men his friends, he ihould 

in fpite of all oppofttion, over-run half * draw praifes from the fame fountain 

the world — are to be repelled by a mul- from which he had been afperfed. His 

titude (however numerous) armed with capital paflions were ambition, and love 

flings, and flakes hardened at the points of pleafure ; which he indulged in their 

by nre. To be upon equal terms with turns to the greateil excefs : yet the firft 

Alexander, your Majefty oueht to have was always predominant ; to which he 

an army compofed of the fame fort of could ea^ly facrifice all the charms of 

troops: and they are no where to be had, the fecond, and draw pleafure even from 

butin the fameconn tries which produced toils and dangers, when they minillered 

thofe conquerors of the world. — It is to his glory. For he thought Tyranny, 

therefore my opinion, that, if your Ma- as Cicero fays, the greateft of goddeAes; 

jelly were to apply the gold and filver, and had frequently in his mouth a \er(c 

which now fo fuperfluoufly adorns your of Euripides, which exprefled the image 

men, to the purpofe of hiring an army of his foul, that if right and jufUce were 

from Greece, to contend with Greeks, ever to be violated, they were to be vio- 

you might have fome chance for fuccefs; lated for the fake of reigning. Thit 

otherwife I fee no reafon to exped any was the chief end and purpofe of his 

thing elfe, than that your army ihould life ; the fcheme that he had formed 

be defeated, as all the others have been from his early youth ; fo that, as Cato 

who have encountered the irrefiilible truly declared of him, he came with fo- 

Macedonians* ^Curtius. briety and meditation to the fubverfion 

> cfL nL a -TT •. o of the republic. He u fed to fay, that 

§ ll.neCbaraaerof]vi.ivs CiESAR. ,j,^^^ ^^J^ ^^^ ^j^j^^^ neceffary; to ac • 

Caefar was endowed with every great quire and to fupport power— fbldiers 

and noble quality, that could exalt hu- and money; which yet depended mutu- 

man nature, and give a man the afcen- ally upon each other : with money there- 

dant in fociety : formed to excel in fore he provided foldiers^ and with fol* 

peace, as well as war ; provident in diers extorted money ; and was, of all 

counfel ; fearlefs in allien ; and execut- men, the moil rapacious in plundering 

ing what he had refolved with an amaz- both friends and foes ; fparing neither 

ing celerity : generous beyond meafure prince, nor flate, nor temple, nor even 

to his friends ; placable to his enemies ; private perfons, who were known to pof* 

and for parts, learning, eloquence, fefs any ihare of treafure. His great a- 

fcarce in^rior to any man. His ora- bilities would neceiTarily have made him 

tions were admired for two qualities, one of the firil citizens of Romjc ; but, 

which are feldomfoundiogcther,ilrength difdaining the condition of ai'ubjeft, he 

and elegance ; Cicero rank* him among could never reil, till he made himfelf a 

the greateil orators that Rome ever bred; monarch. In adling this Jail part, his 

and Quinflilian fays, that he fpokewith ufual prudence fecmed to fail him ; at 

the lame force with which he fought; if the height to which he was mounted, 

andif he had devoted himfelf to the bar, had turned his head, and made him 

would have been the only man capable giddy : for, by a vain ollentation of his 

of rivalling Cicero. Nor was he a maf- power, he dellroyed the (lability of it: 

ter only of the politer arts ; but conver- and as men (horien life by living too 

fant alfo with the mod ;.bllrufe and cri- fad, fo by an intemperance of reigning, 

tical partsof learning ; and, amongother he brought his rei^n to a violent end, 
works which hcpubliihcd, addrciied two MidMelon. 

§ 12. 
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{ 12. CALlSTHBNES*i^#/rtfc/'^CLE- 

on'/ Flattery to Albxander» on 
ivhom he bad profofed to confer Divi- 
nity hy Vote. 

If the king were prefent, Cleon, there 
would be no need of my anfwering to 
what you havejuil propofed : he would 
himfelf reprove you for endeavouring to 
draw him into an imitation of foreign 
abfurdities, and for bringing envy up. 
on him bv fuch unmanly flattery. As 
he is ablent, I take upon me to tell 
v0u, in his liame, that no praife is lail- 
sng, but what is rational ; and that 
vou do what you can to leflen his glory, 
tnftead of adding to it. Heroes have 
never^ among us» been deified till after 
their death ; and» whatever may be 
your way of thinking, Cleon, for my 
part, I wifli the king may not, for ma- 
ny years to come, obtain that ho- 
nour. 

You have mentioned, as precedents 
of what you propofe, Hercules and Bac* 
thus. Do yoa imagine, Cleon, that 
they were deified over a cup of wine ? 
and are yoa and I qualified to make 
gods ? Is the king, our fovereign, to 
receive his divinity from you and me, 
who are his fubjedts ? Firfl try your 
power, whether you can make a king. 
It is, furely, eaiier to make a king, than 
a god; to give an earthly dominion, 
than a throne in heaven. I only wiih, 
that the eods may have heard, without 
offence, the arrogant propofal you have 
made, of adding one to their number ; 
and that they may ftill be fo propitious 
to us> as to grant the continuance of 
that fuccefs to our affairs with which 
they have hitherto favoured us. For my 
part, I am not afliamed of my coun- 
try ; nor do I approve of our adopting 
the rites of foreign nations, or learning 
from them how we ought to reverence 
our kings. To receive laws or rules 
of conduct from them, what is it but 
to confefs ourfelves inferior to them ? 

^ Curtiuu 

f 13. TbtCharaSer of Cato. 

If we confider the charader of Cato 
without prejudice, he was certainly a 
great and worthy man; a friend to 
trathj virtue^ liberty ; yet, faUc ly jnea* 



furing all duty by the abfurd rigour of 
the lloical rule, he was generally diiap- 
pointed of the end which he fought by 
it, the happinefs both of his private 
and public life. In his private con- 
dud he was fevere, morofe, inexora* 
ble ; banifhing all the fofter affections, 
as natural enemies to juffice, and as 
fuggelling falfe motives of acting, frooi 
favour, clemency, and compafiion : in 
public affairs he whs the fame ; had but 
one rule of policy, to adhere to what 
was right, without regard to time or cir* 
cumflances, or even toaforce that could 
controul him ; for, inftead of managing 
the power of the great, fo as to miti- 

fate the ill, or extract any good from it, 
e was urging it always to a6ts of vio- 
lence by a perpetual defiance ; fo that, 
with the bed intentions in the world, 
he often did great' harm to the repub* 
lie. This was his general behaviour ; 
yet, from fome particular fadls, it ap- 
pears that his i^ength of mind was not 
always impregnable, but had its weak 
places of pride, ambition, and party 
zeal ; which, when managed and flat* 
tered to a certain point, would betray 
him fometimes into meafures contrary 
to his ordinary rule of right and truth. 
The lad adlof his life was agreeable to 
his nature and philofophy : when he 
could no longer be what he had been ; 
or when the ills of life over-balanced 
the good, which, by the principles of 
his fed, was a jufl caufe for dying : 
he put an end to his life with a fpi* 
rit and refolution which would make 
one imagine, that he was glad to have 
found an occafion of dying in his pro- 
per character. On the whole, his life 
was rather admirable than amiable ; fie 
to be praifed, rather than imitated. 

Middleion. 

§ 14. Brutus'/ Speech in Vindication of 
C JE s A R V Murder • 

Romans, countrymen, and lovers !«*« 
Hear me> for my caufe ; and be fllent, 
that you may hear. Believe me, for 
mine honour ; and have refped to mine 
honour^ that you may believe. Cen- 
fnre me, in your wifaom ; and awake 
your fenfes, that yoa may the better 
lodge. 
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If there be any in this afTembly, any 
dear friend of Caefar's, to him I fay, 
that Brutus's love to Csfar was no lefs 
than his. If, then, that friend demand 
why Brutus rofe againfl Caefar ? this is 
my anfwer — Not that I loved Caefar 
lefs, but that I loved Rome more. 
Had you rather Cacfar were, and die all 
ilaves ; than that Cxfar were dead, to 
live all freemen ? ' As Csefar loved me, 
I weep for him ; as he was fortunate, I 
rejoice at it ; as he was valiant, I ho- 
nour him ; but, as he was ambitious, 
I flew him. There are tears for his 
love, joy for his fortune, honour for 
his valour, and death for his ambi- 
tion. Who's here fo bafe, that would 
be a bond-man?— If any, fpeak; for 
him have I oifended. Who's here fo 
rude, that would not be a Roman ? 
*-If any, fpeak ; for him have I of- 
fended. Who's here fovile, that will 
not love his country ? — If any, fpeak ; 
for him have I offended^ — ^I paufe for a 
reply. 

None ?— Then none have I offended. 
I have done no more to Csefar, than 
you fhould do to Brutus. The queflion 
of his death is inrolled in the capitol : 
his glory not extenuated, wherein he 
was worthy ; nor his offences inforced, 
for which he fuffered death. 

Here comes his body, mourned by 
Mark Antony ; who, though he had no 
hand in his death, fliall receive the bene- 
fit of his dying, a place in the common- 
wealth ; as, which of you Qiall not ? 
With this I depart — That, as I flew my 
beft lover for the good of Rome, I have 
thefameda^erformyfelf, whenitfliall 
pleafe my country to need my death. 

Shake/peart, 

S 15. ACtmpari/on of CiESAR ivitb 

Cato. 

As to their extraflion, years, and 
eloquence, they were pretty nigh equal. 
Both of them had the fame grcatncfs 
of mind, both the fame degree of glo- 
ry, but in different ways: Caifar was 
celebrated for his great bounty and ge- 
nerofity ; Cato for his unfullied inte. 
grity ; the former became renowned by 
his humanity and compaflion ; an au- 
ftere fcverity heightened the dignity of 
the latter. Csefar acquired glory by a 



liberal, coropaflionatej and forgiving 
temper ; as did Cato, by never bellow- 
ing any thing. In the one, the mife- 
rable found a fand^uary ; in the other, 
the guilty met with a certain deflruc- 
tion. Caefar was admired for an eafy 
yielding temper ; Cato for his immove- 
able firmnefs ; Caefar, in a word, had 
formed himfelf for a laborious adlive 
life; was intent upon promoting the 
intereft of his friends, to the neglecl of 
his own ; and refufcd to grant nothing 
that was worth accepting : what he de- 
fired for himfelf, was to have fovereign 
command, to be at the head of armies, 
and engaged in new wars, in ordejn to 
difplay his military talents. As for 
Cato, his only fludy was moderation, 
regular conduct, and, above all, rigo- 
rous feverity : he did not vie with the 
rich in riches, nor in fadion with the 
fadlious ; but, taking a nobler aim, he 
contended in bravery with the brave^ 
in modefly with the modefl, in inte- 

§rity with the upright ; and was more 
efirous to be virtuous, than appear fo : 
fo that the lefs he courted fame, the 
more it followed him. 

Salluji, by Mr. Rofe. 

§16. Caius Marius /«/^f Romans, 
Jhenuing the Ahfurdity tfthtir hefitaling 
to confer on h:m the Rank of General , 
merely on Account of hi: Extra^lion. 

It is but too common, my country- 
men, to obferve a material difference 
between the behaviour of ihofe who 
(land candidates for places of power 
and truil, before and after thcjr ob« 
taining them. They fclicit them in one 
manner, and execute them in another. 
They fet out with a great appearance 
of adivity, humility, and moderation ; 
and they quickly fail into floth, pride, 
and avarice. — ^It is, undoubtedly, no 
eafy matter to difcharge, to the general 
fatisfadion, the duty of a fupreme com- 
mander, in troublefome times* I am» 
I hope, duly fenfible of the importance 
of the office I propofc to take upon me 
for the fcrvicc of my country. To 
carry on, with effedt, an expenfive war, 
and yet be frugal of the public mo. 
ney ; to oblige thofe to ferve, whom it 
may be delicate to offend ; to condu^, 
at the fame time, a complicated va- 

rietf 
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riety of operations ; to concert mea- pe rience, have recoarfe to Tome inferior 
fures at home, anfwerable to the Hate commander, for direflion in difficulties 
of things abroad ; and to gain every to which he was not himfelf equal ? 
valuable end, in fpite of oppolition Thus your Patrician general would^ in 
from the envious, the faflious, and the fa6t, have a general over him *; fo that 
difalFeded—- to do all this, my coun- the a^ing commander would ftill be a 
trymen, is more difficult than is gene* Plebeian. So true is this, my country* 
rally thought. men, that I have, myfelf, known thofe 

But, betides the difadvantages which who have been chofen confuls, begin 
are common to me with all others in then to read the hiftory of their own 
eminent ftations, my cafe is, in this re- country, of which, till that time, they 
fpedl, peculiarly hard-— that whereas a were totally ignorant; that is, they 
commander of Patrician rank, if he is firft obtained the employment, and then 
guilty of a negled or breach of duty^ bethought themfelves of the qualifica- 
has his great connexions, the antiquity tions neceflary for the proper difcharge 
of^is family, the important fervices of it. 

of his anceflors, and the multitudes he I fubmit to your judgment, Romans, 
has, by power, engaged in his intered, on which fide the advantage lies, when 
to fcreen him from condign punifh- a comparifon is made between Patri- 
ment, my whole fafety depends upon cian haughtinefs and Plebeian expe- 
myfelf ; which renders it the more in- rience. The very actions, which they 
difpenfably necefiary for me to take have only read, I have partly feen, and 
^are that my conduft be clear and un- partly myfelf atchicved. What they 
exceptionable. Beiides, I am well a- know by reading, I know by aflion. 
ware, my countrymen, that the eye of They are pleafed to flight my mean 
the public is upon tAt ; and that, birth ; I defpife their mean charaflers. 
though the impartial, who prefer the Want of birth and fortune is the ob- 
real advantage of the commonwealth to je6lion againft me; want of perfonal 
allother con nderations, favour my pre- worth, againft them. But are not alf 
tenfions, the Patricians want nothing men of the fame fpecies ? What caa 
fo much as an occaiion againft me. make a difference between one maa 
It is, therefore, my fixed refolution, to and another, but the endowments of 
ufe my beft endeavours, that you be not the mind ? For my part, I |hall always 
difappointed in me, and that their in- look upon the braveft man as the no« 
diredt defigns againft me may be de- bleft man. Suppofe it were enquire(f 
feated. of the fathers ot fuch Patricians as Al- 

I have, from my youth, been familiar bin us and Beftia, whether, if they had 
with toils and with dangers. I was their choice, they would defire fons of. 
faithful to your intereft, my country- their charadter, or of mine; what would 
men, when I ferved you for no reward, they anfwer, but that they fhould wifh 
but that of honour. It is not my de- the worthieft to be their fons ? If the 
fign to betray you, now that you have Patricians have reafon to defpife me, 
conferred upon me a place of profit, let them likewife defpife their anceftors; 
You have committed to my conduct whofe nobility was the fruit of their 
the war againft Jugurtha. The Patri- virtue. Do they envy the honours be-* 
cians are offended at this. But where ftowed upon me ? Let them envy, 
would be the wifdom of giving fuch a likewife, my labours, my abftinence, 
command to one of their honourable and the dangers I have undergone for my 
body? a pcrfon of illuftrious birth, country, by which I have acquired them. 
of ancient family, of innumerable fta* But thofe worthlefs men lead fuch a 
toes, but— of no experience ! What life of inactivity, as if they defpifed 
fervice would his long line of dead an- any honours you can beftow, whilft 
ceftors, or his multitude of motionlefs they afpire to honours as if they had 
flatues, do his country in the day of deferved them by the moft induftriout 
battle ? What could fuch a general virtue. They lay claim to the rewards 
do, bat, hi bit trepidation and inex- of activity, for their having enjoyed * 

LI a ^^ 
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the pleafures of luxury ; yet none can tbefe he employed his yonnger days. 

be more lavifh than they are in praife His body was formed for endorinff cold, 

of- their ancedors : and they imagine hunger, and want of reft, to a degree 

they honour themfelves by celebrating indeed incredible : his fpirit was dar- 



their forefathers ; whereas they do the 
very contrary: for, as much as their 
anceftors were diftinguilhed for their 
virtues, fo much are they difgraced by 
their vices. The glory of anceilors cafts 
a light, indeed, upon their pofterity ; 
but it only ferves to (hew what the de- 
scendants are. It alike exhibits to 



ing, fubtle, and changeable: he wa» 
expert in all the arts of Emulation and 
diffimulation ; covetous of what belong* 
ed to others, lavifh of his own ; vio« 
lent in his paffions ; he had eloquence 
enough^ but a fmall (hare of wifdom» 
His boundlefs foul was condantly en« 
gaged in extravagant and romantic pro* 
public view their degeneracy and their jtdb, too high to be attempted, 
worth., I own, I cannot boaft of the After Sylla's ufurpation, he was fired 
deeds of my forefathers ; but I hope I with a violent defire of feizing the go- 



nay anfwer the cavils of the Patricians, 
by ftanding up in defence of what I have 
myfelf done. 

Obferve now, my countrymen, the 
injudice of the Patricians* They arro- 



vernment ; and, provided he could but 
carry his point, he was not at all foli- 
citous by what means. His fpirit, na- 
turally violent, was daily more and 
more hurried on to the execution of 



gate to themfelves honours, on account his defign, by his poverty, and the 
of the exploits done by their forefa* confcioufnefs of his crimes ; both which 
thers ; whilft they will not allow me evils he had heightened by the prac- 



the due praife, for performing the very 
lame fort of actions in my own perfon. 
He has no ftatues, they cry, of his fa- 
mily. He can trace no venerable line 
of anceftors.— What then? Is it mat- 
ter of more praife to difgrace one*s il- 
luftrious anceftors, than to become 11- 
Inftrious by one's own good behaviour ? 
What if I can (hew no ftatues of my 
family ? I can (hew the ftandards, the 
armour, and the trappings, which I 
have myfelf taken from the vanquifhed : 
I can ftiew the fears of thofe wounds 
which I have received by facing the 
enemies of my country. Thefe are my 
fiatues. Thefe are the honours I boaft 
of. Not left me by inheritance, as 
theirs : but earned by toil, by abfti* 
nence, by valour ; amidft clouds of duft, 
and feas of blood : fcenes of action, 
where thofe effeminate Patricians, who 
endeavour by indired means to depre- 
ciate me in your efteem, have never 
dared to (hew their faces. Sallufi, 

§ 17. The Cifara^iro/ Cat I LIKE. 
Lucius Catiline was defcended of an 



tices above-mentioned. He was en* 
couragcd to it by the wickednefs of the 
ftate, thoroughly debauched by luxury 
and avarice; vices equally ^tal, though 
of contrary natures. 

SaUufl, by Mr. Ro/e. 

{ 18. Speech of Tit vs Qjj IK CT\\J% 
to* the Romans, tjuhen the i£qui amd 
Vo L s ci J taking Ad*uantage of their in* 
teftine Commotions ^ ra'vaged their Coun- 
try to the Gates £/*RoMB. 

Though I am not con felons, O Ro» 
mans, of any crime by me committed, 
it is yet with the utmoli (hameand con- 
fnfion that I appear in your a/Tembly, 
You have feen it — pofterity will know 
it 1— in the fourth confullhip of Titut 
Quindius, the i£qui and Volfci ((cnrce 
a match for the Hernici alone) came in 
arms to the very gates of Rome, and 
went away again unchaftifed ! The 
courie of our manners, indeed, and the 
ftate of our affairs, have long been fuch 
that I had no reafon to preface much, 
good ; but, could 1 have imagined that 
10 great an ignominy would have be- 



illultrious family : he was a man of fallen me this year I would, by banifti- 

treat vigour, both of body and mind, ment or death (if all other means had 

ut of a difpofitionextrem^y profligate failed) have avoided the ftation I am 

and depraved.^ From his youth he took now in. What ! might Rome then have 

pleafure in civil wars, maifacres, de- been taken, if thole men who were at 

^dationi, and inteftine broils ; and in our gates had not wanted courage for 

the 
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tbe attempt ?— Rome taken, vfh'M I The enemy is at oar gates, the JEt^ 

was conrul !— -Of honours I had fuf. qoiline is near being taken, and no* 

ficient-^f life enough — more than e- body ftirs to hinder it. But againft ua 

nough— I (hould have died in my third you are valiant, againft us you can arm 

conhilate. with diligence. Come on then, befiege 

But who are they that our daftardly the fenate-houfe, make a camp of the 

enemies thus defpife?— the confuls, or forum, £11 the jails with our chief no- 

you, Romans ? If we are in fault, de- bles ; and, when you have atchieved 

pofeus, orpuniih us yet more feverely. thefe gk)rioas exploits, then, at laft. 

If you are to blame — may neither gods fally out at the iEfquiline gate, witk 

nor men puniih your faults! only, may the fame fierce fpirits, againft the ene- 

you repent! No, Romans, the confi- my. Does your reiblution fail you for 

dence of our enemies is not owing to this? Go then, and behold from onr 

their courage, or to their belief of your walls your lands ravaged, your houfet 

cowardice : they have been too often plundered and in flames, the whole 

vanquifhed, not to know both them- country laid wade with fire and fword* 

felves and you. Difcord, difcord, is Have you any thing here to repair 

the ruin of this city ! The eternal dif- thefe damages ? Will the Tribunes 

putes between the fenate and the people make up your lofles to you ? They'll 

are the fole caufe of our misfortunes, give you words as many as you pleafe; 

While we will fet no bounds to our do- bring impeachments in abundance a- 

mination, nor vou to your liberty; gainft the prime men in the date ; heap 

while you impatiently endure Patrician laws upon laws: aflemblies you ihall 

magi Urates, and we Plebeian ; our enc- have without end : but will any of yoa 

mies take heart, grow elated, and pre. return the richer from ihofe aflemblies ? 

fumptuous. In the name of the im- Extinguifh, O Romans, thefe fatal di« 

mortal gods, what is it, Romans, yoa vifions ; generouily break this curfed 

would have ? You defired Tribunes ; inchantment, which keeps yoo buried 

for the fake of peace, we granted them, in a fcandalous inaction. Open your 

You were eager to have Decemvirs ; eyes, and confider the management of 

we confented to their creation. You thofe ambitious men, who, to make 

grew weary of thefe Decemvir* ; we themfelves powerful in their party, ftn« 

obliged them to abdicate. Your ha- dy nothing but how they may foment 

tred purfued them when reduced to divifions in the common wealth.— -If you 

private men ; and we fufFered you to can but fummon up your former cou- 

put to death, or banifh, Patricians of rage, if you will now march out of 

the firft rank in the republic. You in- Rome with your confuls, there is no 

iifted upon the refloration of the Tri- punifhment you can inflid which I will 

bunefhip ; we yielded : we quietly faw not fubmit to, if I do not in a few days 

Confuls of your own fa^ion eledted. drive thofe pillagers out of our terri* 

You have have the protedion of your tory. This terror of war, with which 

Tribunes, and the pnvilege of appeal : you feem fo grievoufly (Iruck, (hall 

the Patricians are fubjefled to the de- quickly be removed from Rome to their 

trees of the Commons. Uiuler pre- own cities. Hookim 

tence of equal and impartial laws, yoa . . . 

have invaded our rights ; and we have * ^^' Micipsa /• Juourtha.^ 

fufl^ered it, and we ftill fufi^er it. When You know, Jngurtha, that 1 rcceiv- 

fhall we fee an end of difcord? When ed you under my prote&ioo in your 

fhall we have one intereft, and one com- early youth, when left a helplefs and 

mon country? Vidorious and trium- hopelefs orphan. I advanced you to 

phant, you fhew lefs temper than we high honours in my kingdom, in tha 

under defeat. When you are to con- full aflurance that yd^^ would prov« 

tend with ns, you can feize the Aven- grateful for my kindnefs to yoa; and 

tine hill, you can pofTcfs yourfelves of that, if I came to have children of 

the Mons Sacer. my own, yoa would ftudy to repay to 

L I 3 them 
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them what yon owed to me. Hitherto I 
have had no reafon to repent of my fa- 
vours to you. For, to omit all former 
inilances of your extraordinary merits 
your late behaviour in the Numantian 
war has refleded upon me, and my king- 
dom, a new and diilinguifhed glory. 
You have, by your valour, rendered the 
Koman commonwealth, which before 
was well siffe&ed to our intereil, much 
more friendly. In Spain, you have 
raifed the honour of my name and 
crown. And you have furmounted what 
is jufily reckoned one of the greateft 
difficulties ; having, by your merit, fi- 
lenced envy. My dinfolution feems now 
to be fall approaching, I therefore bc- 
feech and conjure you, my dear Jugur- 
tha! by this right hand; by the re« 
inembrance of my pafi kindnefs to you ; 
by the honour of my kingdom ; and by 
the majefly of the gods ; be kind to my 
two fons, whom my favour to you has 
made your brothers ; and do not tjiink 
of forming a connection with any ftran- 

fer, to the prejudice of your relations. 
t is notf by arms, nor by treafures, that 
^ kingdom is fecured, but by well af« 
Ibded fubjeds and allies. And it is by 
faithful and important fervices, that 
friendfhip (which neither gold will pur- 
chafe, nor arms, extort) is fecured. But 
what friendfhip is more perfedt, than 
that which ought to obtain between 
brothers? What fidelity. can be exped- 
ed among flrangers, if it is wanting 
among relations ? The kingdom I leave 
yovL is in good condition, if you govern 
it properly ; if otherwife, it is weak. For 
by agreement a fmall dace increafes : 
by divifion a great one falls into ruin. 
It will lie upon you, Jugurtha, who 
are come to riper years than your bro- 
thers, to provide that no mifcondud 
produce any badeffed. And, if any dif- 
ference (hould arife between you and 
your brothers (which may the gods a- 
vert !) the public will charge you, how- 
ever innocent you may be, as the ag- 
■grefTor, bccaufe your years and abilities 
give you the fuperioriiy. But I firmly 
perfuade myfelf, that you will treat 
them with kindnefs, and that they will 
honour and edeem you, as your diHin- 
guiihed virtue deferves. Salluft^ 



§ 20. Speech o/FvBhivs Scipio U tie 
Roman Armj, before the Battle oftbt 

TiClN. 

Were you, foldiers^ the fame army 
which I had with me in Gaul, I might 
well forbear faying any thing to you at 
this time : for, what occafion could there 
be to ufe exhortation to a cavalry that 
had fo iignally vanquiihed the fqua- 
drons of the enemy upon the Rhone ; or 
to legions, by whom that fame enemy» 
flying before them to avoid a battle, did 
in eifedl confefs themfelves conquered ? 
But, as thefe troops, having; been in- 
rolled for Spain, are there with my bro- 
ther Cneius^ making war under my au* 
fpices (as was the will of the fenate and 
people of Rome) I, that you might have 
ii_Conful for your captain, again ft Han- 
nibal and the Carthaginians, have free- 
ly offered myfelf for this war. You, 
then, have a new general ; and I a new 
army. On this account, a few words 
from me to you will be neither impro- 
per nor unfeafonable. 

That you may not be unapprifed of 
what fort of enemies you are going to en- 
counter, or of what is to be feared froa& 
them, they are the very fame whom, in 
a former war, you vanquiihed both by 
land and fea ; the fame, from whom 
YOU took Sicily and Sardinia ; and who 
nave been thefe twenty years your tri- 
butaries. You will not, I prefume, 
march againft thefe men, with only that 
courage with which you -are wont to 
face other enemies ; but with a certain 
anger and indignation, fuch as yon 
would feel if you faw your flaves on a 
fudden rife up in arms againft you. 
Conquered and enflaved, it it not bold- 
ncfs, but neceffity, that urges them to 
battle, unlefs you can believe that thofe 
who avoided fighting when their army 
was entire, have acquired better hope by 
the lofs of two- thirds of their horfe and 
foot in the paflage of the Alps, 

But you have heard, perhaps, that, 
though they are few in number, they 
are men of ftout hearts and robuft bo- 
dies ; heroes, of fuch ftrength and vi- 
gour, as nothing is able toreiift. — Merc 
•iiigies! nay, (hadowsof men ! wretches, 
emaciated with hunger, and benumb- 
ed with cold 1 bruifed and battered to 

pieces 
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pieces among the rocks and craggy the confcioarnefs of hh wicked deed 

cHfFs ! their weapons broken, and their at Saguntum torment him and make 

horfes weak and foundered ! Such are him defperate, he would have fome re- 

the cavalry, and fuch the infantry, with gard, if not tg his conquered country, 

which you are going to contend ; not yet furely to his own family, to his fa- 

enemies, but the fragments of enemies, ther's memory, to the treaty written 

There is nothing which I more appre- with Hamilcar's own hand. We might 

hend, than that it will be thought Han. have ilarved him in Eryx ; we might 

nibal was vanquifhed by the Alps, be- have paiTed into Africa with our vie- 

fore we had any conflidl with him. But, torious fleet; and, in few days, have 

perhaps, it was fitting it fhould be fo ; deilroyed Carthage. At their humble 

and that, with a people and a leader fupplication, we pardoned them ; we 

who had violated leagues and covenants, releafed them, when they were clofely 

the gods themfelves, without man's fhut up, without a poflibility of efcap- 

help, (hould begin the war, and bring ing ; we made peace with them, when 

it to a near concluiion : and that we, they were conquered. When they 

whp, next to the gods, have been in- were diftrefTed by the African war, we 

jured and offended, (hould happily fi- coniidered them, we treated them, as 

niih what they have begun. a people under our prote^ion. And 

1 need not be in any fear that you what is the return they make us for all 

fhould fafpedt me of faying thefe things thefe favours ? Under the conduct of 

merely to encourage you, while inward- a hare-brained young man, they come 

ly I have different fentiments. What hither to overturn our flate, and lay 

hindered me froni going into Spain ? wade our country.-— I could wifh, in- 

That was my province, where I mould deed, that it were not fo ; and that the 

have had the lefs dreaded Afdrubal, not war we are now engaged in concerned 

Hannibal, to deal with. But hearing, only our own glory, and not our pre- 

as J pa (Ted along the coafl of Gaul, of fervation. But the contefl at prefent 

this enemy's march, I landed my troops, is not for the poffrfGon of Sicily and 

fen t the horfe forward, and pitched my Sardinia, but of Italy itfelf: nor is 

camp upon the Rhone. A part of my there behind us another army, which, 

cavalry encountered, and defeated that if we ihould not prove the conquerors, 

of the enemy. My infantry not being may make head againll our vidlorious 

able to overtake theirs, which fled be- enemies. There are no more Alps 

fore us, I returned to my fleet ; and, for them to pafs, which might give us 

with all the expedition I could ufe in leifure to raife new forces. No, fol- 

fo long a voyage by fea and land, am diers ; here you mull make your ftand, 

come to meet them at the foot of the as if you werejufl now before the walls 

Alps. Was it, then, my inclination to of Rome. Let every one reflet, that 

avoid a conteil with this tremendous he is now to defend, not his own per* 

Hannibal ? and have I met with him fon only, but his wife, his children, his 

only by accident and unawares? or am hetplefs infants. Yet, let not private 

I come on purpofe to challenge him to condderations alone poflefs our minds : 

the combat ? I would gladly try whe- let us remember that the eyes of the fe- 

ther the earth, within thefe twenty nate and people of Rome are upon us ; 

years, has brought forth a new kind of and that, as our force and courage 

Carthaginians ; or whether they be the (hall now prove, fuch will be the for- 

fame fort of men, who fought at the tune of that city, and of the Roman 

Agates, and whom, at Eryx, you fuf- empire. Hooke. 

fered to redeem themfelves at eighteen ^ , ^,- . ^l r> 

denarii per head: whether this Han. M^ Speech o/Ua^^^i^ ki.H the Qkk^ 

nibal, for labours and journies, be, as th acini an Army, on the /am Oc 

he would be thought, the rival of Her- ^^/on. 

cules ; or whether he be, what his fa- I know not, foldiers, whether you or 

ther left him, a tributary, a vaffal, a your prifoneri be encompafled by fbr- 

ilave of the Roman people. Did not tune with the ftrider bonds and necef- 

L 1 4 fities . 



fiticf , Two feat inclofe yon on the right whom are yoo now to fight ? With tzw' 
and Icft^: not a fhip to fly to for efcap- foldiers, an undifciplincd army, beaten, \ 



ing. Before you is the Po, a river 
broader and more rapid than the R hone : 
behind you are the Alps ; over which, 
even when your numbers were undimi- 
nifhed, you were hardly able to force a 
pafTage. Here then, foldiers, yon muil 
either conqueror die, the very firft hour 
you meet the enemy. 

But the fame fortune which has thus 
laid you under the ncceffity of fighting, 
has fet before }ODr eyes thofe rewards 



vanquifhed, befieged by the Gaols the 
very I aft fummer ; an army, nnknown 
to their leader, and unacquainted with 
him. 

Or fhall I, who was born, I might al- 
moll fay, but certainly brought up, in 
the tent of my father, that mofk eycel- 
lent general ; (hall I, the conqueror of 
Spain and Gaul, and not only of the 
Alpine nations, but which is greater 
ftill, of the Alps themfelvcs ; (hall I 



of vidlory, than which no men are ever compare myfelf with this half-year cap- 
wont to wifli for greater from the im- tain ? a captain, before whom ihould 
mortal gods. Should we, by our va- one place the two armies, without their 
lour, recover only Sicily and Sardinia, enfigns, I am perfuaded he would not 
which were ravilhed from our fathers, know to which of them he is confnl. I 
thofe would be no inconfiderable prizes, efteem it no fmall advantage, foldiers. 
Yet, what are thofe ? The wealth of that there is not one amon^ yoo, who 
Home ; whatever riches fhe has heaped has not often been an eye- witnefs of my 
together in the fpoils of na'tions ; all exploits in war ; not one of /whofe va« 
thefe, with the maflers of them, will be lour I myfelf have not been a fpe^ator, 
yours. You have beep long enoueh fo as to be able to name the times and 
employed in driving the cattle upon the places of his noble atchievements ; that 



vaft mountains of Lufitania and Celti- 
beria ; you have hitherto met with no 
reward worthy of the labours and dan- 
gers yoo have undergone. The time is 
now come, to teap the full recompence 
of your toilfome marches over fo manv 
mountains and rivers, and through fo 
many nations, all of them in arms. 
This is the place which fortune has ap- 
pointed to be the limits of your labour; 
]t is here that you will finifh your glo« 
rious warfare, and receive an ample re- 
compence of your compleated fervice. 
For I would not have you imagine, that 
victory will be as difficult as the name 
of a Roman war is great and founding. 
It has often happened, that If'defpifed 
enemy has given a bloody battle ; and 
the mod renowned kings alfd nations 
have by a fmall force been overthrown. 
And, if you but take away the glitter 



with foldiers, whom I have a thoofand 
times praifed and rewarded, and whofe 
pupil I was before I became their gene- 
ral, I fhall march agaiofl an army of 
men flrangers to one another. 

On what fide focver I turn my eyes, I 
behold all full of courage and ftrength. 
A veteran infantry; a moft gallant ca-» 
valry : you, my allies, moft faithful and 
valiant; you, Carthaginians, whom not 
only your country's caofe, but the jufl^ 
eft anger, impels to battle. The hope, 
the courage or aflailants, is always great* 
er than of thofe who &&. upon the de- 
fenfive. With hoftile banners difplay- 
ed, you are come down upon Italy 2 
you bring the war. Grief, injuries, in. 
dignities, fire your minds, and fpor 
you forward to revenge,— Firft, they 
demanded me ; that I, your genera]^ 
fhould be delivered up to them ; next^ 



of the Roiman name. What is there all of you who had fought at the fiege 



wherein they may ftand in competitibn 
with youE? For (to fay nothing of your 
fervice in war, for twenty years toge- 
ther,*%vith fo much valour and foccefs) 
from ^he very pillars of Hercules, from 



of Saguntnm : and we were to be put 
to death by the extremeft tortures.' 
Proud and cruel nation ! every thing 
muft be yours, and at your difpofai | 
you are to prefcribe to us with whom 



the ocean, from the utmoft bounds of we fhall make war, with whom we fhall 
the earth, through fo many warlike na- make peace. You are to fet us bounds ; 
tions of Spain and Gaul, are yoo not to fhot us up within hills and rivers ; 
come hither victorious f And with bot yo«« you arc not to obferve the li* 

mits 
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xnits which yourfelvet have fixed! byit thoafofteBeitteftahbonilribtiif 

" Pafs not the Iberus." What next ? mineralsj fo as to be formed and moold- 

** Tench not the Saguntines* Sagon. ed into ihapes innnmerable. Hence 

" torn is upon the Iberus, move not weapons, armoar, coin ; and» prcTioas 

'' a ftep towards that city/' Is it a to thefe and other thy works and ener* 

fmall matter then that you have de- ^es^ hence all thofe various tools and 

prived tts of our ancient pofleflions. Si- mftruments, which impower thee to pro* 

cily and Sardinia? vou would have ceed to farther ends more excellent. 

Spain too. Well, we fhall yield Spain, Nor is the fubtile air lefs obedient to 

and then— you will pafs into Africa, thy power; whether thoo willeft it to 

Will pafs, r^id I fay ?— this vtrf year be a minifter to oar pleafare or utility. 

they« rdered one of their confuls into At thy command, it giveth birth to 

Africa, the other into Spain. No, fol- founds, which charm the foul with all 

diers ; there is nothing left for us, but the powers of harmony : under thy in- 

what we can vindicate with our fwords. fh-u^ion, it moves the (hips over the 

Come on, then. Be men. The Ro- feas ; while that yielding element, where 

irans may, with more fafety, be cow- otherwife we fink, even water itfelf, ia 

ards : they have their own country be* by thee taught to bear as ; the vaft ocean, 

hind them, have places of refuge to fly to promote that intercourfe of nations, 

to, and are fecure from danger in the which ignorance would imagine it waa 

roads thither; but for you, there is no deflined to intercept. To fay how thf 

middle fortune between death and vie- influence is feen on earth, would be to 

tory. Let this be but well fixed in your teach the meaneft what he knows al. 

minds ; and once again, I fay, you are ready. Suffice it but to mention fielda 

conquerors. Hooh. of arable and paftore ; lawns, and 

^ groves, and gardens, and plantations; 

% 22. To Art. cottages, villages, caflles, towns ; pa- 

O Art ! thou diflinguifhing attribute laces, temples, and fpacious cities, 

and honour of human kind ! who art Nor does thy empire end in fabje^ 

not only able to imitate Nature in her thus inanimate : its power alfo extends 

graces,buteven to adorn her with graces through the various race of animals ^ 

of thine own ! Poflefl^ed of thee, the who either patientlv fubmit to become 

meaneft genius grows deferving, and thy (laves, or are lure to find thee aa 

has a jud demand for a portion of our irrefiflible foe. The fiiithful dog, the 

eHeem : devoid of thee, the brighteft patient ox, the generous horfe, and the 

of our kind lie loil and ufelefs, and are mighty elephant, are content all to re« 

but poorly diilinguiihed from the mod ceive their inftru^ons from thet, and 

defpicable and bafe. When we inha. readily to lend their natural inftinfls of 

bited foretls in common with brutes, ftrength to perform thofe offices which 

nor otherwife known from them, than thy occafions call for. If there be found 

by the figure of our fpecies, thou taught- any (pecies which are ferviceable when 

eft us to aflert the fovereignty of our dead, thon leggefteft the means to in- 

nature, and to aiTume that empire, for veftigate and oke them : if any be fb 

which Providence intended us. Thou* favage as to itfafe being tamed, or of 

fands oi utilities owe their birth to thee ; natures fierce enooffh to ventorc an at- 

thoufands of elegancies, pleafures, and tack, thou teacheft us to fconi. their 

joys, without which life itfelf would be brutal rage, to Meet, repel, porfne,' 

but an infipid pofleiGon. and coequer. 

Wide an4 extenfive is the reach of Such, O Art ! if thy amasiM ia« 

thy dominion. No element is there, fluenee, when thou art employed only 

either fo violent or fo fubtile, fo yield- on thefe inferior fubjefis, on natures !•• 

ing or fo fluggi(h, as, by the powers of animate, or at beft irrational : but whe«« 

its nature, to be fuperior to thy direc- ever thou chufeft a fubjefl more noblt, 

tion. Thou dreadeft not the fierce impe* and employeft thyfelf in cultivating the 

tuoiity of ^Tt, but compelleft its vio- mind itfelf, then it is thou becomeft 

IcQce to be both obedient and afeful : truly amiable and divine ; the ever* 

flowing 
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Aowiog foaree df thok fubllmer beau* 
tietf> <u which no fubjedi but mind alone 
i» capable, Then it is thou art enabled 
to exhibit to mankind the admired tribe 
df poet&and orators ; the facred train of 
patriots and heroes ; the godlike lift of 
philofophers and legiflators j the forms 
of virtuous and equal poUtiefly where 
private welfare is made the (ame with 
public, where crowds ihemfelves prove 
difinterefted, and virtue is made a na- 
tional atfd popular chara6terilUc. 

Hail ! facred fource of all thefe win- 
ders ! thyfelf inftrud me to praiie thee 
worthily 5 through whom, whatever we 
do is done with elegance and beauty ; 
without whom, what we do is gracelefs 
and deformed.— Venerable power! by 
what name (hall I addrefs thee ? ihall 
I call thee ornament of mind,^ or art 
thou more truly mind itfelf ? it is mind 
thou art, mqft pejrfedl mind ; not rude, 
untaught, but fair and poliihed : in 
fuch thou dweUeil ; of fuch thou art 
the form ; nor is it a thing more pof- 
fible to feparate thee from fuch, than it 
would be to feparate thee from thy own 
exigence* Harris. 

I 23. Thi Charafftr'o/HAKKiBAh. 

Hannibal being fent to Spain, on his 
arrival tlv^re attra^ed the e]^es of the 
whole army. The veterans believed Ha- 
milcar was revived and reilored to them : 
they faw ihe iame vigorous, counte* 
nance, the ijauane piercing eye, the fame 
complexion ^nd features. But in a fhort 
time his.behavlour occafioned this ret 
femblance of his father to contribute 
the leaft towards his gaining their fa- 
vour. And, in truth, never was there 
a genius more happily forgied for two 
things, moll manifeilly contrary to each 
other — to obey and to coq^and. This 
made it di/Sc.ult to deferiQine, whether 
the general or foldiers^ loved him mod. 
Where ^nv enterpriM required vigour 
and valtfur in the performance, Aldru- 
bal ab^^ys chofe hup to comm^pid at 
the eAcuting it; nor were the' troops 
ev^ more confident of fuccefs, or more 
intjrepid, than when he was at their 
head. None ever (hewed greater bravery 
in undertaking hazardous attempts, or 
more prefence of mind and condud in 
the execution of them. No hurdfhip 



could fatigue his body, or daunt his 
courage: he could equally bear cold 
and heat. The neceffary refteflion of 
nature, not the pleafure of his palate, 
he folely regarded in his meals. He 
made no diftindion of day and night in 
his watching, or taking reft ; and ap- 
propriated no time to ileep, but what 
remained after he had completed his 
duty: he never fought for a foft, or a 
retired place of repofe ; but was often 
feen lying on the bare ground, wrapt in 
a foldier's cloak, amongft the centineli 
and guards. He did not diftingi^ifh 
himfelf from his companions by the 
magnificence of his drefs, but by the 
quality of his horfe and arms. At the 
fame time, he was by far the beft foot 
and horfe foldier in the army ; ever the 
foremoft in a charge, and the laft who 
left the field after the battle was begun. 
Thefe (hining qualities were however 
balanced by great vices ; inhuman cru- 
elty; more than Carthaginian treach. 
ery ; no refpcd for truth or honour, no . 
fear of the gods, no regard for the fanc- 
tity of oaths, no fenfe of religion. With 
a difpofition thus chequered with vir- 
tues and vices, he ferved three years 
under Afdruba), without neglecting to 
pry into, or perform any thing, that 
couid contribute to make him hereafter 
a complete general. Li*iy, 

§ 24. ne Scythian AmhaffaJi>r$ f 
Alexander, on his making Prepara" 
tions to attack their Country^ 

If your per(bn were as gigantic at 
your defires, the world would not con- 
tain you. Your right hand would touch 
the eaft, and your left the well at the 
fame time : you grafp at more th'^n^you 
are equal to. From Europe you reach 
Afia ; from Afia you lay hold on Eu- 
rope. And if you (hould conquer all 
mankind, you feem difpofed to wage war 
with woods and fnow?, with rivers and 
wild beads, and to* attempt to fubdue 
nature. But, have you confidered the 
ufual courfe of things ? have you re- 
fleAed, that great trees are many years 
in growing to their height, and are cut 
down in an hour? It is fooJiih to think 
of. the fruit only, without confidering 
the height you have to climb to come at 
it. Take care left, while you ftrive to 

reach 
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reach the top, yoa fall to the ground prive them of what tVty have. Bat if 

with the branches yoa have laid hold on. you are no god, refled on the precarious 

Beiides, what have you to do with the condition of humanity. You will thus 

Scythians, or the Scythians with you ? fhew more wifdom, than by dwelling oa 

We have never invaded Macedon : why thofe fubjeAs which have puffed up your 

fhould you attack Scythia ? Yoa pre* pride, and made you forget yourfelf; 

tend to be the puniiher of robbers ; and You fee how little you are likely to 

are yourfelf the general robber of man* eain by attempting the conqueft of Scy« 

kind. Yoa have taken Lydia ; you Uiia. On the other hand, you may, if 

have feized Syria ; yoa are mafter yoa pleafe, have in us a valuable alii* 

of Perfia ; you have uibdued the Bac- ance. We command the borders of both 

trians, and attacked India : all this Europe and Aiia. There is nothing 

will not fatisfy you, nnlefs you lay between us and Badlria but the river 

your greedy and mfatiable hands apou Tanais; and our territory extends to 

our flocks and our herds. How impru* Thrace, which, as we have heard^ bor* 

dent is your condod ! you grafp at ders on Macedon. If you decline at- 

riches, the poifeffion of which only in- tacking us in a hofHIe manner, you may 

creafes your avarice. You increafe your have our friendfhip. Nations which have 

hunger, by whatihould producefatiety ; never been at war are on an equal foot- 

fo that the more yoa have, the more you ing ; but it is in vain that confidence is 

defire. But have you forgot how lone repofed in a conquered people: therecaa 

the conqueft of the Ba6irians detained be no fincere friendfhip between the op. 

you? while you were fuhduine them prefTors and the opprefled; even in peace, 

the Sogdians revolted. Your victories the latter think themfelves entitled to 

{ervc to no other purpofe than to find the rights of war againft the former, 

you employment by producing new We will, if you think good, enter intoa 

wars ; for the bufinefs of every conqueft treaty with you, according to pur man* 

is twofold, to win, and to preferve : and ner, which isnotby figning, fealing, and 

though you may be thegreateH ofwar- taking the gods to witnefs, as is the 

riors, you mull exped that the nations Grecian cuflom ; but by doing aflual 
you conquer will endeavour to (hake off fervices. The Scythians are not ufed to 

the yoke as fad as poflible : for what promife, but f)erform without promifing. 

people chufe to be under foreign domi- And they think an appeal to the gods 

nion ? ^ fuperfluous ; for that thofe who have no 

If you will crofs the Tanais, yoo may regard for the efleem of men will not 

travel over Scythia, and obfervehow ex* hefitate to offend the gods by perjury.-* 

tenfive a territory we inhabit. But to You may therefore confider with your- 

conquer us is quite another bufinefs: felf, whether you had better have a peo- 

you will find us, at one time, too nimble pie of fuch a charader, and fo fituated 

for your purfuit ; and at another time, as to have it in their power either to 

when you think we are fled far enough ferve you or to annoy you, according as 
from you, you will have us furprife you ' you treat them, for allies or for ene« 

in your camp : for the Scythians attack mies. j^ Curtius. 
with no lefs vigour than they fly. • It 

will therefore be your wifdom to keep • ^^ t,.«.,.. b » , . 

with ftriaattcntioi what you have gain. * ^^'J^J V ^"^^^^^^f 't'ff^ 

ed: catching at more, you may lofe what f f f L^cretia, n^ho bad ftahhed 

you have. We have a proverbial faying ^^^'^f '^ conjepume of the Rape of 

in Scythia, That Fortune has no feet, ^ ar^uin. 

and is furnifhed only with hands to dif- Yes, noble lady, I fwear by this blood 
tribute her capricious favours, and with which was once fo pure, and which no- 
fins to elude the grafp of thofe to whom thine but royal villany could have poU 
fhe has been bountiful.*— Yougive your- luted, thati will purfue Lucius Tarqui^ 
felf out to be a god, the fon of Jupiter nius the Proud, his wicked wife, and 
Ammon : it fuits the charader of a god their children, with ^r^ and fword : nor 
to befiow favours on mortals* not to de- will I fuffer any of that family, or of 

any 
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any other wliaJfeever^ to be king in 
Rome.— Ye godl^ I call you to witnefs 
this my oath I 

There, Romans, turn your eyes to that 
fad fpedlacle !— the daughter of Lucre- 
tius, Collatinus'swife-— (he died by her 
own hand! See there a noble lady, whom 
the lull of a Tarquin reduced to the ne- 
ceflity of being her own executioner, to 
iltteft her innocence. Hofpitably enter- 
tained by her as a kinfman of her huf- 
band, Sextus, the perfidious guefl, be- 
^me her brutal ravifiier. The chafle^ 
the generous Lucretia could not furvive 
the infult. Glorious woman ! but once 
only treated as a Have, (he thought life 
no longer to be endured. Lucretia, a 
woman, difdained a life that depended 
on a tyrant's will ; and (hall we, (hall 
men, with fuch an example before our 
eyes, and after five-and- twenty years of 
Ignominious fervitude, (hall we,through 
a fear of dying, defer one fingle inllant 
to aifert our liberty ? No, Romans ; 
now is the time ; the favourable moment 
we have fo long waited for is come. 
Tarquin is not at Rome : the Patricians 
are at the head of the enterprize : the 
city is abundantly provided with men, 
arms, and all things neceffary. There 
is nothing wanting to fecure the fuccefs, 
if our own courage does not fail us. And 
fhall thofe warriors, who have ever been 
fb brave when foreign enemies were to 
be fabdped, or when conqueds were to 
be made to gratify the ambition and 
avarice of Tarquin, be then only cow- 
ards, when they are to deliver them- 
felves from flavcry ? 

Some of you are perhaps intimidated 
by the army which Tarquin now com- 
mands : the foldiers, you imagine, will 
take the part of their general. Bani(h 
fuch a groundlcfs fear : the love of li- 
berty is natural to all men. Your fel- 
low -xitizens in the camp feel the weight 
of oppref&on with as quick a fenfe as you 
thai are in Rome ; they will as eagerly 
feize the occadon of throwing off the 
yoke. But let us grant there may be 
fome among them who, through bafenefs 
of fpirit, or a bad education, will be dif- 
pofed to favour the tyrant : the number 
of thefe can be but fmall, and we have 
means fufHcient in our hands to reduce 
them to reafoQ. They have left us hof- 



tages more dear to them than life ; their 
wives, their children, their fathers, their 
mothers, are here in the city. Courage, 
Romans, the gods are for us ; thofe gods» 
whofe temples and altars the impioas 
Tarouin has profaned by facrifices and 
libations made with polluted hands, poU 
luted with blood, and with numberlefs 
unexpiated crimes committed againft 
his fubjeds. 

Ye gods, who proteAed our fore- 
fathers ! ye genii, who watch for the pre* 
fervation and glory of Rome! do you in- 
fpire us with courage and unanimity in 
this glorious caufe, and we will to our 
laft breath defend your worihip from all 
profanation. Li<vy. 

§ 26. Speech 0/* Adherbal to ibi Ro- 
man Senate, imploring their AJpft^ 
ance againft Jugurtha. 

Fathers ! 

It is known to you that king Micipfa, 
my father, on his death-bed, left in 
charge to Jugurtha, his adopted fon, 
conjundlly with my unfortunate brother 
Hiempfaland myfelf, the children of his 
own body, the adminiftration of the 
kingdom of Numidia, dir^dlin^ us to 
conHder the fenate and people of Rome 
as proprietors of it. He charged us to 
ufe our bed endeavours to be ferviceable 
to the Roman commonwealth, in peace 
and war ; afTuring us, that your protec- 
tion would prove to us a defence againft 
all enemies, and would be inftead of 
armies, fortifications, and treafures. 

While m^ brother and I were thinking 
of nothing but how to regulate ourfelves 
according tothediredionsofourdeceif- 
ed father, Jugurtha — themoft infamoua 
of mankind! breaking through all ties of 
gratitude and of common humanity, and 
tramplingon the authority of the Roman 
commonwealths-procured the murder 
of my unfortunate brother, and has 
driven me from my throne and native 
country, though he knows I inherit, 
from my grandfather MafilnifTa, and my 
father Micipfa, the friendfhip and alii* 
ance of the Romans. 

For a prince to be reduced, by villany, 
to my diftrefsful circumflances, is cala- 
mity enough ; but my misfortunes are 
heightened by the coofxderation, that I 

find 
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find myfelf obliged to folicit your affift- 
Aiice, Fathers, for the fervices done you 
by my anceflors> not for any I have been 
able to render you in my own perfon* 
Jueurcha has put it out of my power to 
de^rve any thing at your hands, and has 
forced me to be burdenfbme before I 
could be ufeful to you. And vet, if I 
had no plea but my nndeferved mifery, 
who, from a powerful prince, the de- 
fcendant of a race of illuftrious mo- 



/ 



Whither— O whither fhall I fly ? If I 
return to the royal palace of my ancef* 
tors, my father's throne is feized by the 
murderer of my brother. What can I there 
expefl, but that Jugurthafhouldhaften 
to imbrue in my blood thofe hands which 
are now reeking with my brother's ? If I 
were to fly for refuge or for afiiflance to 
any other courts, from what prince can I 
hope for prote^ion, if the Roman com- 
monwealth gives me up ? from my own 



narchs, find myfelf, without any fault of family or friends I have no expe^ations* 

my own, dellitute of every fupport, and My royal father is no more: he is beyond 

reduced to the neceflity of begging fo- the reach of violence, and out of hearing 

reign affiftance againft an enemy who of the complaints of. his unhappy fon. 

has feized my throne and kingdom ; if Were my brother alive, our mutual fym- 

]i)y unequalled diflrefles were all I had pathy would be fome alleviation : but he 

to plead, it would become the greatnefs is hurried out of life in his early youth, 

of the Roman commonwealth, the arbi- by the very hand which fliould have been 

uefs of the world, to prote^l the injured, the lall to injure any of the royal family 

and to check the triumph of daring of Numidia. The bloody Jugurtha hat 

wickednefs over helplefs innocence. Bur, butchered all whom he fufpeded to be 



to provoke your vengeance to the utmoft, 
Jugurtha has driven me from the yery 
dominions which the Senate and people 
of Rome gave to my anceftors, and from 
which my grandfather and my father^ 
under your umbrage, expelled Syphax 
and the Carthaginians, Thus, Fathers, 
your kindnefs to our family is defeated ; 
and Jugurtha, in injuring me, throws 
contempt on you. 



in my intereft. Some have been de- 
flroyed by the lingering torment of the 
crofs ; others have been given a prey to 
wild beafls, and their anguifli made the 
fport of men more cruel than wild 
beads. If there be any yet alive, they 
are (hut up in dungeons, there to drag 
oac a life more intolerable than death 
itfelf. 

Look down, illuflrious fenators of 



O wretched prince ! O cruel reverfeof Rome ! from that height of power to 
fortune I O father Micipfa ! is this the which youareraifed^on the unexampled 



confequence of your generoflty, that he 
whom your goodoefs raifed to an equa« 
lity with your own children, ihould be 
the murderer of your children ? Muft 
then the royal houfe of Numidia always 



diflreflfes of a prince, who is, by the 
cruelty of a wicked intruder, become an 
outcafl from all mankind. Let not the 
crafty infinuations of him who returns 
murder for adoption, prejudice your 



be a fcene of havock and blood f While judgment. Do not liflen to the wretch 



Carthage remained, we fnffered, as was 
to be expeded, all forts of bardfliips 
from their hoftile attacks ; our enemy 
near ;our only powerful ally, the Roman 
commonwealth, at a di (lance; while we 
were fo circumilanced we were always 
in arms, and in adion. When that 
(courge of Africa was no more, we con- 



who has butchered the fon and re« 
lations of a king, who gave him power 
to fit on the fame throne with his own 
fons.—I have been informed that he 
labours by his emiflfaries to prevent your 
determining any thing againfl him in 
his abfence, pretending that I magnify 
my dillrefs, and might for him have 



gratuTated ourfelves on the profped of fiaid in peace in my own kingdom, 
eftabliflied peace. But in (lead of peace, '^ *'' * * 

behold the kingdom of N u mid ia drench- 
ed with royal blood, and the only furviv- 
ing fon of its late kin^ flying from an a* 
dopted murderer, and feeking that fafe- 
ty in foreign parts, which he cannot 
command in his own kingdom. 



But, if ever the time comes when the 
due vengeance from above (hall over« 
take him, he will then diflemblc as I 
do. Then he who now, hardened in 
wickednefs, triumphs over thofe whom 
his violence has laid low, will in his 
turn feel diflrefs, and fufier for his im. 
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pioas ingratitude to my father, and his 
blood- thirily cruelty to my brother.' 

O murdered, butchered brother ! O 
deareft to my heart-^now gone for ever 
from my fight !-— But why fliould I la- 
ment his death ? He is indeed deprived 
of the blefled light of heaven, of life, 
and kingdom, at once, by the very per- 
ibn who ought to have been the firft to 
hazard his own life in defence of any 
one of Micipfa's family ; but as things 
are, my brother is not fo much deprived 
of thefe comforts, as delivered from ter- 
ror, from flight, from exile, and the 
endlefs train of miferies which render 
life to me a burden. He lies full low, 
gored with wounds, and feftering in his 
own blood ; but he lies in peace : he 
feels none of the miferies which rend 
my foul with agony and difh-aflion, 
whilft I am fet up a (pelade to all man- 
kind of the uncertainly of human af- 
fairs. So far from having it in my pow- 
er to revenge his death, I am not mafter 
of the means of fecuring my own life : 
£o far from being in a condition to de- 
fend my kingdom from the violence of 
the ufurper, I am obliged to apply for 
foreign proteAion for my own perfon. 

Fathers I Senators of Rome ! the v- 
biters of the world !-«to you I fiy for 
refuge from the murderous fury of Ju- 
gnrtha.— By your afFcftion for your 
children, by your love for your coun- 
try, by your own virtues, by the ma- 
jedy of the Roman commonwealth, 
by all that is facred, and all that is dear 
to you— deliver a wretched prince from 
undeferved, unprovoked injury; and 
fave the kingdom of Numidia, which 
is your own property, from being the 
prey of violence, ufurpation, and cru- 
city. Sallufi. 

§ 27. Speech of Canuleius, a Ro^ 
man Ttibune, to the ConfuU ; in *which 
he demands that the Plebeians may be 
admitted into the Confuljhipy and that 
the Lanjj prohibiting Patricians and 
Plebeians f mm intermarrying may be re' 
pealed. 

What an infult upon us is this ! If 
wc are not fo rich as the patricians, are 
we not citizens of Rome as well as they? 
inhabitants of the fame country \ nem« 



bers of the fame community ? The na* 
tions bordering upon Rome, and even 
Grangers more remote, are admitted not 
only to marriages with us, but to what 
is of much greater importance, the free* 
dom of the city. Are we, becaufe we 
are commoners, to be worfe treated than 
ilrangers?-«-And, when we demand that 
the people may be ixtt to beftow their 
offices and dignities on whom they 
pleafe, do we aik any thing unreafonable 
or new ? do we claim more than their 
original inherent right ? What occafion^ 
then, for all this uproar, as if the ani« 
y^x{t. were falling to ruin 1— They were 
juft going to lay violent hands upon md 
in the fenate-houfe. 

What ! muft this empire then be ana- 
voidably overturned ? mud Rome of ne- 
ceffity fink at once, if a plebeian, wor- 
thy of the office, fhould be raifed to the 
confulfhip ? The patricians, I am per« 
fuaded, if they coold, would deprive yotf 
of the common light. It certainly of- 
fends them that you breathe, that you 
fpeak, that you have the fhapes of men. 
Nay, but to make a commoner a con- 
ful, would be, fay they, a moft enor- 
mons thing. NumaPompilins, however, 
without being fo much as a Roman ci- 
tizen, was made kin? of Rome : the 
elder Tarquin, by birth not even an Ita-' 
Han, was neverthelefs placed upon the 
throne : Servius Tullius, the ion of » 
captive woman (nobody knows who his 
father was) obtained the kingdom as the 
reward of his wifdom and virtue. In 
thofe days no man in whom virtue 
ihone confpicuous was rejected, or de. 
fpifed on account of his race and de- 
fcent. And did the (late profper. lefg 
for that ? were not thefe ftrangers the 
very bed of all our kings ? And, fap* 
poling now that a plebeian (hould have 
their talents and merit, muft not he be 
fuffered to govern us I 

But, *< we iind that, upon the aboli- 
'< tion of the regal power, no commoner 
** was chofen to the confnlate." And 
what of that ? before Numa's time 
there were no pontiffs in Rome. Before 
Servius TuIHus's days there was no 
Cenfus, no divifion of the people into 
claiTes and centuries. Who ever heard 
of confuls before the expulfion of Tar- 
quin the Proud? Dictators, we all 

know 
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know, are of modern invention; and HearmCyConfttlst^-whether the news 
fo are the offices of tribunes, zdiles, of the war you talk of be true, or whe* 
quaeilors. Within thefe ten years we ther it be only a falfe rumour, fpread 
have made decemvirs, and we have un- abroad for nothing but a colour to fend 
made them. Is nothing to be done but the people out of the city, I declare, as 
what has been done before ? That very tribune, that this people, who have al- 
law forbidding marriage^ of patricians ready fo often fpilt their blood in our 
with plebeians, is not that a new thing ? country's caufe, are again ready to arm 
was there any fuch law before the de- for its defence and its g\ory, if they 
cemvirs ena^ed it ? and a moil (hame- may be reftored to their natural rights, 
ful one it is in a free edate. Such roar- and you will no longer treat us like 
riages, it feems, will taint the pure Grangers in our own country : but, if 
blood of the nobility! why, if they you account us unworthy of your alH- 
think fo, let them take care to match ance by intermarriages; if you will not 
their fillers and daughters with men of fufFer the entrance to the chief olficet 
their own fort. No plebeian will do in the flate to be open to all perfons of 
violence to the daughter of a patrician ; merit indifferently, but will confine your 
thofe are exploits for our prime nobles, choice of magiftrates to the fenate alone 
There is no need to fear, that we fhali —-talk of wars as much as ever you 
force any body into a contraA of mar- pleafe ; paint, in your ordinary dif* 
riage. But, to makean exprefs law to courfes, the league and power of oah 
prohibit marriages of patricians with enemies ten tiroes more dreadful than 
plebeians, what is this but to (hew the you do now— -I declare that this people, 
utmoll contempt of us, and to declare whomyou fo much defpife, and to whom 
one part of the communityto be impure you are neverthelefs indebted for all 
and unclean ? ' your viflories, fhall never more kilift 
They talk to us of the con fuiion there themfelves ; not a man of them fhall 
will be in families, if this ftatute ihonld take arms ; not a man of them fhall ex- 
be repealed. I wonder they do not pofe his life for imperious lords, with 
make a law againfl*a commoner's living whom he can neither (hare the dignities 
near a nobleman, or going the fame oftheHate, nor in private life have any 
road that he is going, or being prefent alliance by marriage. Hooke. 
at the fame feail, or appearing in the ^ « c» 7 y*T\ 
fame market-place : they might as well * 28. Speech ./Demosthenes /. tb^ 
pretend that thefe things mtke confu- ^'^'^^V^^* exciUngtbem to pro. 
fion in families, as that intermarriages ^^^^ ^^' Wat againji Philip ^ith 
will do it. Does not every one know, f^'gour. 
that the child will be ranked accord- Athenians / 

ing to the quality of his father, let him Had this aflembly been called toge- 

be a patrician or a plebeian ? In fliort, ther on an unufual occafion, I fhould 

it is manife/l enough, that we have no- have waited to hear the opinions of 

thing in view but to be treated as men others before I had offered my own; 

and citizens ; nor can they who oppofe and if what they propofed had feemed 

our demand have any motive to do it, to me judicious, I fhould have been 

but the love of domineering. I would filent ; if otherwife, J fhould have given 

fain know of you, confuls and patri- my reafons for differing from thofe 

cians, is the fovereign power in the peo. who had fpoken before me. But as the 

pie of Rome, or in you ? I hope you fubjedt of our prefent deliberations has 

will allow that the people can, at their been often treated by others, I hope I 

pleafure, either make a law or repeal fhall be excufed, though I rife up ^rh 

one. And will you then, as foon as to offer my opinion. Had the fchemea 

any law is propofed to them, pre- formerly propofed been fuccefsful, there 

tend to lift them immediately for the had been no occafion for the prefent 

war, and hinder them from giving confgltation. 

their foffrages, by leading them into Firfl then, my countrymen, let me in^ 

the field I treat y oa.not to look upon tke^te of oux 

7 affairs 
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tJhin as defpentt, thottgh it be nnpro- 
Biifing: for, as on one hand, to compare 
^ prefenc with times pail, matters have 
indeed a very gloomy afpeA ; Co, on the 
other, if we extend our views to future 
times, I have good hopes that the dif- 
tiefles we are now nnder will jprove of 
greater advantage to us than if we had 
never fallen into them. If it be alked, 
what probability there is of this ? I an- 
fwer, I hope it will appear that it is our 
egregious milbehaviour alone that has 
brought OS into thefe difadvantagcous 
circnmftances ; from which follows the 
necefiity of altering our condudi, and 
the profpeft of bettering our circiun* 
Ifamces by doing fo. 

If we had nothing to accufe ourfelves 
of, and yet found our affairs in their 
prefent diibrderly condition, we (hould 
not have room left even for the hope of 
lecovering ourfelves. But, my country, 
men, it is known to you, partlv b^ your 
own remembrance, and partly by infor* 
nation from others, how gloriouflv the 
Lacedaemonian war was fuftained, in 
which we engaged in defence of our 
own rights, againft an enemy powerful 
and formidable ; in the whole conduct 
of which war nothing happened unwor- 
thy the dignity of the Athenian date ; 
and this within thefe few years paft. 
My intention, in recalling to your me- 
mory this part of our hi (lory, is— to 
ihew yon that you have no reafon to 
fear any enemy, if yeur operations be 
wifely planned, and vigoroufly execu* 
ted. 

The enemy has indeed gained con- 
fiderable advantages, by treaty as well 
as by conqneft ; for it is to beexpeded, 
that princes and ftates will court the 
alliance of thbfe who feem powerful 
enough to proted both themfelves and 
their confederates^ But, my country- 
men, though you have of late been too 
fupinely negligent of what concerned 
you fo nearly, if you will, even now, 
refolve to exert yourfelves unanimoufly, 
each according to his refpedlive abilities 
and circumftances, the rich by contri- 
buting liberally towards the expence of 
the war, and the reft by prefenting 
themfelves to be inrolled to mak;p up 
the deficiencies of the army and navy ; 
if, in ikon, yon will At laft refume your 



own chara£ler, and aft likeyourielves-i^ 
it is not yet too late, with the help of 
Heaven, to recover what you have loft^ 
and to inflift the juft vengeance on your 
xnfolent enemy. 

But when will you, my countrymen^ 
when will yoo rouze from your indo* 
lence, and bethink yourfelves of what 
is to be done f When you are forced to 
it by fome fatal difafter ? when irrefifti* 
ble neceifity drives you ?-^What think 
ye of the difgraces which are already 
come upon you ? is not the pad fuffi- 
cient to ftimulate your aftivity ? or do y« 
wait for fomewhat yet to come, more 
forcible and urgent ?-i«How long will 
you amufe yourielves with enquinog of 
one another after news as you rainble 
idly about the ftreets? what news £> 
Urange ever came to Athens, as that a 
Macedonian fhould fubdue this ftate^ 
and lord it over Greece ? Asain, yon 
afk one another " What, is Philip 
" dead ?"— •* No," it is anfwered i 
<' but he is very ill." How fooliOi thi^ 
curiofity ! Whatis it to vou whether Phi* 
lip is fick^or well ? fuppofe he were 
dead, your inadivity would foon mifenp 
againft yourfelves another Philip in his 
fiead; for it is not his ftrength that has 
made him what he is, but your indo» 
lence, which has of late been fuch, that 
you feem neither In a condition to take 
any advantage of the enemy, nor to 
keep it, if it were gained by others for 
you. 

Wifdom dire£ls> that the conductors 
of a war always anticipate the operations 
of the enemy, inftead of waiting to fee 
what ftcps he fhali take ; whereas you, 
Athenians, though you be mafters of all 
that is necefLry for war, as flipping, 
cavalry, infantry, and funds, have not 
the fpirit to make the proper ufe ofyovLt 
advantages, but fuffer the enemy to 
didlate to you every motion you are to 
make. If you hear that Philip it in 
the Cherfonefus, you order troops to be 
fent thither ; if at Pyls, forces are to 
be detached to fecure that poft. Where* 
ever he makes an attack, there yon 
ftand upon your defence; you attend 
him in all his motions, as foldiers do 
their general : but you never think of 
ftriking out of yourfelves any bold and 
elFedual fcheme for bringing him to 

ieafon« 
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ftafon, bybeIngbefore*handwith him. 
A pitiful manner of carrying on war at 
any time ; but^ in the critical circum- 
dances you are now in^ utterly rai- 
nous. 

O fhame to the Athenian name I We 
undertook this war againil Philip in or* 
der to obtain redrefs of mevances, and 
to force him to indemnify us for the in- 
juries he had done us; and we have 
condu6ied it fo fuccefsfully, that we 
fhall by and by think ouirfelves happy 
if we efcape being defeated and mined. 
For, who can think that a prince of his 
reftlefs and ambitious temper will not 
improve the opportunities and advan- 
tages which our indolence aqd timidity 
prefent him } will he give over his de- 
iigns againft us^ without being obliged 
to it ? and who will oblige him I who 
will reftrain his fury ? fhall we wait for 
afliilance from fome unknown coun- 
try ?-r- In the name of all that is 
facredy and all that is dear to us, let 
us make an attempt with what forces 
we can raife^ if we (hould not be able 
to raife as many ai wt would wiil^ : 
let us do fbmewhat to cnrb this in- 
iblent tyrant of his purfuits. Let U9 
not trifle away thd time in hearing the 
^nefFc^ual wranglings of orators, while 
the enemy is ftrengthening himfelf and 
we are declining, and our allies grow- 
ing more and more cold to our intereft, 
and more apprehenfive of the confe* 
quences of continuing on our (ide. 

Dtmcfi. Orat. 

§ 29. The Cbara£ler 0/ MaRTIN 
Luther. 

While appearances of danger daily 
increafed, and the temped which had 
been fo long a gathering was ready to 
break forth in all its violence againft 
the proteftant church, Lqther wasTaved 
by a feafonable death from feeling or 
^holding its deftru&ive rage.. Having 
gone, though in a declining ftate of 
Jtealth, and during a rigorous feafon, 
to his native citv of Eifleben, in order 
to coiiipofe, by his authority, a diflcn- 
fion among the counts of Mansfield, he 
was feized with a violent inflammation 
in his ftomach, which in a few days put 
^n end to his life, in the (ixty-third 
jrear of his age.— —As he was raifed up 
Pj fjfQfv^^ to be the §utbof of onf 



of the greateft atid moft interefting re^ 
volutions recorded in hiftory, there i^ 
not any perfon, perhaps, whofe charac* 
ter has been drawn with fuch oppofitf 
colours. In his own age, one party^ 
(Iruck with horror and inflamed with 
rage, when they faw with what a daring 
hand he overturned every thing whic^ , 
they held to be facred, or valued a* 
beneficial, imputed to hiqi not only a|I 
the defeds and vices of 4 man^ but tho 
qualities of a daemon. The other^ 
v^armed with ado^iration aAd gratitude^ 
which they thought he merited, as the 
reftorer of light and liberty to thf 
Chriftian churchf afcribed to him pejr- 
fedlions above the condition of h i^mani ty^ 
and viewed all his adtions with a vene- 
ration bordering on that which fliould 
be paid only to thofe who are guided 
by the immediate infpiration of Heavexi^ 
It i^ his own cqnduift, not the andiftin* 
guiihing cenfure, nor the exaggerated 
prajfe of his contemporaries^ whicb 
ought to fe^ulate the opinions of tl|e 
prefent age concerning him, ^eal fof 
what he regarded as truth, undaunted 
intrepidity to maintain it, abilities I)oth 
natural s^nd acquired to defend it, and 
unwearied induftry to propagate it, are 
virtues which fhine fo confpipiioufly in 
every part of his behaviour, that even 
his enemies muft allow him to have pof^f 
fefled them in an eminent degree. Tq 
thefe may be added, with equal juflice^ 
fuch purity, and even auilerity of man- 
ners, as became one who afl"umed tho 
charafler of a reformer ; fucj^ fanclity 
of life as fuited the dodVine which he 
delivered; and fuch perfeft difintereit- 
ednefs as aflbrds no flight prefumption 
of his fincerity. Superior to all felfif}^ 
confiderations, a flrangerto tl^e elegan- 
cies of life, and defpifin^ its pleafures, 
be left the honours and emoluments of 
the church to his difciples ; remaining 
fatisfied himfelf in his original date of 
profeflbr in the univerfity, and paflor 
to the town of Wittemberg, with the 
moderateappointments annexed to thef<; 
offices. His extraordinary qualities 
were alloyed with no inconfiderabl^ 
mixture of human frailty, and l^uman 
paffions. Thefe, however, wej-e of fuch 
a nature, that they cannot be imputed 
to malevolence or corruption of heart', 
))ut feem to have taken \\i^\f, \^ ^\^^sc 
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the fame fource with mnny of his virtues, guage, whofe Idioms and phrafcs feem> 

His mind, forcible and vehement in all grofs, becaufe they are familiar, 

its operations, roufed by great obje^s^ In paffing judgment upon the cha« 

or agitated by violent paffions, broke rafters of men, we ought to try them 

out, on many occaiions, with an impe- by the principles and maxims of their 

tuofity which a(loni(hes men of feebler own age, not by thofe of another. For 

fpirics, or fuch as are placed in a more although virtue and vice are at all times 

tranquil iituation. By carrying fome the fame, manners and culioms vary 

praife- worthy difpoHcions to excefs, he continually. Some parts of Luther's 

bordered fometimes on what w^s culpa- behaviour, which to us appear mod cul* 

ble, and was often betrayed into adiions pable, gave nodifguft to his contempo- 

which expofed him to cenfure. His raries. It was even by fome of thofe . 

contidence that his own opinions were qualities which we are now apt to 

well founded, approached to arrogance; blame, that he was fitted for accom- 

his courage in averting them, to rafh- p I ifh in g the great work which he under- 

nefs i his firmnefs in adhering to them, took. To roufe mankind, when funk 

to obHinacy ; and his zeal in confuting in ignorance or fuperllidon, and to en* 

his adveri^ries, to rage and fcurrility. counter the rage of bigotry , armed with 

Accudomed himfelf to confider every power^ required the utmoft vehemence 

thing as fubordinate to truth, he ex- of zeal^ and a temper darine to excefs. 

peded the fame deference for it from A gentle call wouldf neither have reach* 

other men ; and, without making any ed, nor have excited thofe to whom it 

allpwances for their timidity or pre^ju- was addrefled. A fpirit, more amiable, 

dices, he poured forth, againft thofe who but lefs vigorous than Luther's, would 

difaj)pointed him in this particular* a have (hrunk back from the dangers 

torrent of inveftive mingled with con- which he braved and furmounted. To- 

tempt. Regardlefs of any diftinftion of wards the clofe of Luther's life, though • 

rank or charafler, when his doftrines without any perceptible declenfion of 

were attacked, he chadifed all his ad- his zeal or abilities, the infirmities of 

verfaries, indifcriminately, with the his temper increafed upon him, fo that 

fame rough hand ; neither the royal he grew daily more peevifh, more iraf- 

dignity of Henry VIII. nor the eminent cible, and more impatient of contra- 

learning and ability of Erafmns, fcreen- diftion. Having lived to be witnefs of 

ed them from the fame abufe with his own amazing fuccefs ; to fee a great 

which he treated Tetzel or Eccius. part of Europe embrace his do6lrines ; 

But thefe indecencies of which Lu- and to (hake the foundation of the Pa« 

ther was guilty, mull not be imputed pal throne, before which the mightieil 

wholly to the violence of his temper, monarchs had trembled, he difcovered. 

They ought to be charged, in part, on on fome occafions, fymptoms of vanity 

the manners of the age. Among a rude and felf-applaufe. He muft have been 

people, unacquainted with thofe max- indeed more than man, if, upon con- 

jms, which, by putting continual re- templating all that he adtually accom- 

flraint on the pafiions of individuals, pliflicd, he had never felt any fen timeat 

have polifhed fociety, and rendered it of this kind rifing in his breaft. 

agreeable, difputes of every kind were Some time before his death, he felt 

managed with heat, and (Irong emotions his ftrength declining, his conftitution 

were uttered in their natural language, being worn out by a prodigious mnlti- 

without refcrve or delicacy. At the plicity of bufinefs, added to the labour • 

fame timc« the works of learned men of difcharging his minitlerial fundtion 

were all compofed in Latin ; and they with unremitting diligence, to the fa- , 

were not only authorized, by the exam- tigue of conitant ftudy, befidcs the com-'- 

pie of eminent writers in that language, pofition of works as voluminous as if 

to ufe their antagonifts with the moft he had enjoyed uninterrupted leifure 

illiberal fcurrility; but, in a dead and retirement. His natural intrepid 

tongue, indecencies of every kind ap- dity did not forfakehim at the approach 

pear l fs Shocking than in a living Ian- of death; his lall converfation with his 

* friends 
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friends was concerning the happlnefs To pafs over the ihameful Irregula* 

referved for good men in a future world, rities of his youth, what does his quaef^ 

of which he fpoke with th« fervour and torfhip, the firft public employment he 

delight natural to one who expefled and held^ what does it exhibit, but one con- 

wiihed to enter foon upon the enjoyment tinued fcene of villanies? Cneius Carbq 

of it. The account of his death filled plundered of the public money by his 

the Roman Catholic party with excef. own treafurer, a conful ftripped and be- 

fiveas well as indecent joy, and damped trayed, an army defer ted and reduced 

the fpirits of all his followers ; neither to want, a province robbed, the civil 

party fufficiently confidering that his and religious rights of a people violated, 

doftrines were now fo firmly rooted, as The employment he held in Afia Minor 

tobein acondition toflouri(h,indepen- and Pamphylia, what did it produce, 

dent of the hand which firft had planted but the ruin of thofe countries? ia* 

them. His funeral was celebrated, by which houfes, cities, and temples, were 

order of the Eledtor of Saxony, with ex- robbed by him. What was his conduft 

traordinary pomp. He left feveral chil- in his praetorlhip here at home ? Let the 

dren by his wife, Catharine Bore, who plundered temples^ and public works, 

furvived him: towards the end of the negledled, that he might embezzle the 

laft century, there were in Saxony fome money intended for carrying them on, 

of his dcfqendants in decent and honour- bear witnefs. B ut his praetorfhip in Si« 

able ftations. Robert/on. cily crowns all his works of wickednefs, 

^ • ^ . . >, and finifhes a lafting monument to his 

%lo. PartofCiczKo'sOrationagaif^ i^^^^y^ The mifchiefs done by him ia 

Verres. ^I^gj country during the three years of 

The time Is come. Fathers, when that his Iniquitous adminiftration, are fuch, 

which has long been wiihed for, to- that many years, under the wifeft and 

wards allaying the envy your order has beft of praetors, will not be fufHcient to 

been fubjefl to, and removing the im- reftore things to the condition in which 

putations againft trials, is (not by hu- he found them. For it is notorious, 

man contrivance but fuperior diredion) that, during the time of his tyranny, 

elFedlually put in our power. An opi- the Sicilians neither enjoyed the pro- 

nion has long prevailed, not only here tedion of their own original laws, of 

at home, but likewife in foreign coun- the regulations made for their benefit 

tries, both dangerous to you and per- by the Roman fenate npon their coming 

nicious to the ftate, viz. that in profe- under the protection of the common* 

cutions, men of wealth arc always fafe, wealth, nor of the natural* and unalien- 

however clearly convidled. There is able rights of men. His nod has de« 

now to be brought upon his trial before cided all caufes in Sicily for thefe three 

you, to the confufion, I hope, of the years ; and his decifions have broke all 

propagators of this flanderous imputa- law, all precedent, all right. The fums 

tion,onc whofe life and adions condemn he has, by arbitrary taxes and unheard* 

him in the opinion of all impartial per- of impofitions, extorted from the indaf* 

fons, but who, according to his own trious poor, are not to be computed* 

reckoning, and declared dependence The moil faithful allies of the common* 

apon his riches, is already acquitted ; wealth have been treated as enemies. 

I mean Caius Verres. If that ientence Roman citizens have, like flavcs, beea 

is pafTed upon him which his crimes de- put to death with tortures. The mod 

{ctvt^ vour authority. Fathers, will be atrocious criminals, for money, have 

venerable and facred in the eyes of the been exempted from the deferved pu- 

piiblic : but if his great riches (hould niihments ; and men of the moft un« 

bias you in his favour, I (hall ftill gain exceptionable characters condemned, 

one point, viz. to make it apparent to* and banifhed, unheard. The harbours, 

all the world, that what was wanting though fufficiently fortified, and the 

in this cafe was not a criminal nor a gates of ftrong towns, opened to pirates 

profecutor, but juftice and adequate pu* andravagers: the foldiery and failors 

nilhffleat. belonging to a province under the pro- 
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te&ion of the commonwealth » ftarved to 
death : whole fleets, to the great detrU 
jnent of the province, fuiFered to pcriih : 
the ancient monuments of either.Sici* 
lian or Roman greatnefs, the (latues of 
keroes and princes, carried off*; and the 
temples ftripped of the images. The 
infamy of hit levC^dnefs has been fuch as 
decency forbids to defcribe ; nor will 
I, by mentioning particulars, pot thofe 
vnfortanate per ions to frelh pain, who 
have not been able to fave their wives 
and daughters from his impurity. And 
thefe his atrocious crimes have been 
committed in fo public a manner, that 
there is no one who has heard of his 
name, but could reckon up his anions. 
•—HaYing, By his iniquitous fentences, 
filled the prifons with the moft induf- 
trious and deferving of the people, he 
then proceeded td order numbers of 
Roman citizens to be flrangled in the 
gaols; fo that the exclamation, *< I am 
:i citizen of Rome V* which has often, 
in the moil diftant regions, and among 
the moft barbarous people, i3een a pro- 
teftion, was of no fervice to them, but, 
on the contrary, brought a fpeedier and 
more fevere punifhment upon them. 

I afk now, Verres, what you have to 
advance againft this charge ? Will you 
pretend to deny it? Will you pretend, 
that any thing falfe, that even any thing 
aggravated, is alledged again il you ? 
ifad any prince or any flace commit- 
ted the fame outrage again ft the pri vi- 
le^ of Roman citizens, (hould we not 
think we had fufficient ground for de- 
daring immediate war againft them ? 
What punifiiment ought, then, to be 
inflided upon a tyrannical and wicked 
pnetor, who dared, at no greater dif- 
tance than Sicily, within fight of the 
Italian coaft, to put to the infamous 
death of crucifixion that unfortunate 
sud innocent citizen, Publius Gavius 
Cofanus, only for his having afTerted his 
privilege of citizenlhip, and declared 
his intention of appealing to the juftice 
of his country againft a cruel oppreiTor, 
who had unjuftly confined him in pri- 
foa at Syracufe, from whence he had 
juft made his efcape ? The unhappy 
flianj arrefted as he was going to em- 
bark for his native country, it brought 



before the wicked praetor. With eyes 
darting; fury, and a countenance diftort- 
ed with cruelty, he orders the helplefs 
vidlim of his rage to be ftripped, and 
rods to be brought ; accufing him, but 
without the leaft ihadow of evidence, or 
even of fufpicion, of having come to 
Sicily as a fpy. It was in vain that the 
unhappy man cried out, *' I am a Ro- 
** man citizen ; I have ferved under 
*' Lucius Pretius, who is now at Pa* 
'' norm us, and will atteft my inno* 
** cence.** The blood-thirfty prstor, 
deaf to all he could urge in his own de* 
fence, ordered the infamous puniih- 
ment to be infii^ed. Thus, Fathers, 
was an innocent Roman citizen public- 
ly mangled with fcourging ; whilft the 
only words he uttered amidlt his cruel 
fufferings, were, ''I am a Roman ci- 
*• tizen!" With thefe he hoped to de- 
fend himfelf from violence and infamy : 
but of fo little fervice was this privi. 
lege to him, that while he was thus af- 
ferting his citizenftiip, the order was 
given for his exccution«-«for his execu* 
tion upon the crofs ! 

liberty !-^0 found once delights 
ful to everv Roman ear !•— O facred 
privilege or Roman citizenftiip !«<->once 
facred ! — now trampled upon !■ But 
what then ! Is it come to this r Shall 
an inferior magiftrate, a governor who 
holds his whole power of the Roman 
people, in a Roman province, within 
fight of Italy, bind, fcourge, torture 
with fire and red- hot plates of iron* and 
at the laft put to the infamous death of 
the crofs, a Roman citizen ? Shall nei- 
ther the cries of innocence expiring in 
^gony, nor the tears of pitying fpeda- 
tors, nor the majefty of the Roman com« 
monwealth, nor the fear of the juftice 
of his country, reftrain the licentious 
and wanton cruelty of a moufter, who, 
in confidence of his riches, ftrikes at th^ 
root of liberty, and fets mankind at de« 
fiance f 

1 conclude with exprefling my hopes, 
that your wifdom and juftice. Fathers, 
will not, by fufFering the atrocious and 
unexampled infolence of Caius Verres 
to efcape the due puniftiment, leave 
room to apprehend the danger of a to- 
tal fubverfion of authority, and intro- 

duftion 
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duAion of general anarchy and confu- cence, regulated hii finances w!tk the 

fion. Cicero*! Orations. moft pcrfcd oeconomy, and divided hi« 

^ revenues into a certain number of partsj 

§ 31. Cbaraaer of Alfred, King of ^^ich he appropriated to the different 

England. cxpences of the ftate, and the exercife 
The merit of this prince, both in pri- of his own private liberality and devo* 
vate and public life, may with advan- tion ; nor was he a lefs oeconomift in 
tage be fee in oppofition to that of any the didribution of his time, which he 
monarch or citizen which the annals of divided into three equal portions, allot- 
any age or any nation can prefent to us. ting one to fleep, meals, and exercife ; 
He feems, indeed, to be the complete and devoting the other two to writing, 
model of that perfedl character, which, reading, bufinefs, and prayer. That 
under the denomination of a fage or wife this divifion might not oe encroached 
man, the philofophers have been fond upon inadvertently, he meafured them 
ofdelineating, rather as a fidion of their by tapers of an equal iize, which he 
imagination, than in hopes of ever fee- kept continually burning before the 
ing It reduced to pradice : fo happily (brines of relics^ Alfred feemed to be 
were all his virtues tempered together, a genius felf-taught» which contrived 
fo juftly were they blended, and fo and comprehended every thing that 
powerfully did each prevent the other could contribute to the fecurity of his 
from e)cceeding its proper bounds. He kingdom. He was author of that in« 
knew how to conciliate the mod enter, eftimable privilege, peculiar to thefub- 
prifing fpirit with the cooled modera- jeds of this nation, which confifts in 
tion ; the moft obftinate perfeverance their being tried by their peers ; for he 
with the eafieU flexibity ; the mod fe- firft inftituted juries, or at lead im- 
rere juflice with the greateft lenity; proved upon an old inftitution, by {i^* 
the greateft vigour in command with cifying the number and qualifications 
the greaieft affability of deportment; of jurymen, and extending their power 
the higheil capacity and inclination for to trials of property as well as crimi- 
fcience, with the moft (hintng talents nal indidments : but no regulation re« 
for adion. His civil and his military dounded more to his honour and the ad- 
virtues are almoft equally the objeds of vantage of his kingdom, than the mea- 
our admiration, excepting only, that fures he took to prevent rapine, mur- 
the former, being more rare among der, a^d other outrages, which had fo 
princes, as well as more ufeful, feem long been committed with impunity, 
chiefly to challenge our appiaufe. Na- Hi« attention (looped even to the mean- 
ture alfo, as if defirous that fo bright a e(l circumdance of his people's conve* 
produdion of her (kill (hould be let in niency. He introduced the art of brick- 
the faired light, had bedowed on him making, and built his own houfes of 
all bodily accompli(hments, vigour of thofe materials ; which being much 
limbs, dignity of fliape and air, and a niore durable and fecure from accidents 
pleafant, engaging, and open counte- than timber, his example was followed 
nance. Fortune alone, by throwing^ by his fubjeds in eeneral. He was, 
him into that barbarous age, deprived doubtlefs, an objed of mod perfed 
himofhidorians worthy to tranfmit his edeem and adminition ; for, exclnfive 
fame to poderity; and we widi to fee of the qualities which didinguiihed him 
him delineated in inore lively colours, as a warrior and legiflator, his perfonal 
and with more particular drokes, that charader was amiable in every refped. 
we may at lead perceive fome of thofe Died 897, aged 52. SmoUeft. 
fmall (pecks and blemidies, from which, ^, « ^ ^r 
as a man, it is impoffible he could be 5 33- Cbaraaor of William tb$ 
entirely exempted. Hum. Conjuerwr. 
g ^ f ^f ' - F^w princes have been more forto- 
§ 32. Another Cbaraffir #/ Alfred. tunate than this great monarch, or were 

Alfred, that he might be the better better entitled to profperity and gran- 

a^le to extend his charitjr and mnnifi* dear for the abilities and vigour oC 

Mm} 'B^*^^ 
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mind which he 4irplayed in all his con- difpofition. He was fond of glory, and, 
Bo£t. His fpirit was bold and enter- though pariimonious in his houfehold^ 
priiin?, yet guided by^ prudence. His delighted much in oflentation* Though 
ambition y which was exorbitant, and fudden and impetuous in his enter- 
lay little under the reftraints of juftice, prizes, he was cool, deliberate, and in- 
and flill lefs under thofe of humanity, defatigable, in times of danger and dif- 
ever fubmitted to the dilates of reafon ficulty. His afpe£i was nobly fevere 
iuid found policy. Born in an age and imperious, his flature tall and 
when the minds of men were intradlable portly ; his conflitution robuil, and the 
and unacquainted with fubmiffion, he compofition of his bones and mufcles 
Was yet able to diredl them to his pur- Urong ; there was hardly a man of that 
pofes ; and, partly from the afcendant age, who could bend his bow, or handle 
i>f his vehement difpofition, partly from his arms. Smollett, 
ktt and diiCraulation, to eftablifh an ^ , r>i 
Unlimited monarchy. Though not in- 5 35- Another Char a^er of ViihhiKU 
fcnfible to gcnerofity, he was hardened *^^ Conqueror. 
ig&inil companion, and feemed equally The chara^er of this prince has feU 
Oftentatious and ambitious of eclat in dom been fet in its true light ; feme 
his clemency and his feverity. The eminent writers having been dazzled 
Inaxims of his adminftration were fe- fo much by the more (hinirrg parts of it, 
Vere ; but might have been ufeful, had that they have hardly feen nis faults ; 
they been folely employed in- preferv- while others, outof a flrong deteftation 
ing order in an eilabliflied government: of tyranny, have been unwilling to al- 
they were ill calculated tor foftening low him the praife he deferves. 
the rigours which under the moft gentle He may with ju (lice be ranked among 
management are infeparable from con* the greateft generals any age has pro- 
qued. His attempt againft England duced. There was united in him adi- 
was the laft enterprize of the kind, vity, vigilance, intrepidity, caution, 
which, during the courfe of fevcn hun- great force of judgment, and never- fail- 
dred years, has fully fucceeded in Eu- ing prefenceof mind. He was ftridl in 
rope ; and the greatnefs of his genius his difcipline, and kept his foldiers in 
broke through Uiofe limits, which firft perfeft obedience; yet preferved their 
the feudal inftitutions, then the refined affe^ion. Having been from his very 
policy of princes, have fixed on the childhoodcontinually in war,and atthe 
feveral ftates of Chriftendom. Though head of armies, he joined to all the ca- 
he rendered himfelf infinitely odious to pacity that genius could give, all the 
his Engiifh fubjedls, he tranfmitted his knowledge and fkill that experience 
power to his pofterity, and the throne could teach, and was a perfeft mafter of 
18 flill filled by his descendants; a proof the military art, as it was pradlifed in 
that the foundation which he laid was the times wherein he lived. His condi. 
firm and folid, and that amongd all his tution enabled him to endure any hard- 
violences, while he feemed only to gra- fhips, and very few were equal to him 
tify the prefent paflion, he had flill an in perfonal flrength, which was an ex- 
eye towards futurity. Died Septem- cellence of more importance than it is 
ber 9, 1087, aged 63 *. Hume. now, from the manner of fighting then 

in ufe. It is faid of him, that none ex- 

§ 34. Another CharaBer ^William ccpt himfelf could bend his bow. His 

the Conqueror. courage was heroic, and he pofTeffed it 

From the tranfadlions of William's not only in the field, but (which is more 

reign, he appears to have been a prince uncommon) in the cabinet, attempting 

of great courage, capacity, and ambi- g'cat things with ix^eans that to other 

tion; politic, cruel, vindidive, and ra- men appeared totally unequal to fuch 

pacious; flern and haughty in his de- undertakings, and fleadily profecuting 

portmeat, referved and jealous in his what he had boldly refolved ; being ne- 

ver diflurbcd or difheartened by difficul- 

' • Smollett fays, 6:* ties, in the courfe of his enterprizes ; 

but 
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bat having; that noble vigour of mind, endow monafleries, and at the fame time 

which^ inltead of bending to oppofition, allowed htm to pillage kingdoms ; that 

rifes againd it, and feems to have a threw him on his knees before a relic 

power of controlling and commanding or crofs, but fuffered him unreftraincd 

Fortune herfelf. to trample upon the liberties and rights 

Nor was he lefs foperior to pleafurc of mankind, 

than to fear: no luxury foftcned him. As to his wifdom in government, of 

no riot difordered, no floth relaxed. It which fome modern writers have fpoken 

helped not a little to maintain the high ycry highly, he was indeed fo far wife 

rcfj^ed his fubje^s had for him, that the that, through a long unquiet reign, he 

majefty of his charader was never let knew how to Cupport oppreflion by ter- 

down by any incontinence or indecent ror, and employ the properefl means 

cxcefs. His temperance and his chaf- for the carrying on a very iniquitous 

tity were con dan t guards, that fee ured >and violent adminiflration. But that 

his mind from all weaknefs, fupported which alone deferves the name of wif- 

its dignity, and kept it always as it were dom in the charader of a king, the 

on the throne. Through his whole life maintaining of authority by the exercire 

he had no partner of his bed but his of thofe virtues which make the happi. 

queen ; a mod extraordinary virtue in nefs of his peopie, was what, with all 

one who had lived, even from his earlied his abilities, he does not appear to have 

youth, amidd all the licence of camps, poflelTed. Nor did he excel in thofe 

the allurements of a court, and the fe- foothing and popular arts, which fome* 

duflions of fovereign power! Had he times change the complexion of a ty- 

kept his oaths to his people as well as he ranny, and eive it a fallacious appear, 

did his marriage vow, he would have ancc of freedom. His government was 

been the bed of kings; but he indulged harfh and defpotic, violating even the 

other padlons of a worfe nature, and principles of that conditution which he 

infinitely more detrimental to the pub- himfelf had edablidied. Yet fo far he 

lie than thofe he redrained. A lud of performed the duty of afovereiirn, "hat 

power, which no reeard to judice could he took care to maintain a good police 

limit, the mod unrelenting cruelty, and in his realm; curbing licentiouluris 

the mod infatiable avarice, podefTed his with a drong hand, which, in the tu- 

foul. It is true, indeed, that among multuous date of his government, was a 

many adls of extreme inhumanity, fome great and difiicult ^york• How well he 

fliiningindancesof great clemency may performed it we may learn even from. 

be produced, that were either efFefls the tedimony of a contemporary Saxon 

of his policy, which taught him this hiddrian, who fays, that during hit 

method of acquiring friends, or of hrs reign, a man might have travelled in 

magnanimity, which made him flight a perfed fecurity all over the kingdom 

weak and fubdued enemy, fuch as was with his bofom full of gold, nor durft 

Edgar Atheling, in whom he found any kill another in revenge of the 

neither fpirit nor talents able to contend greated offences, nor offer violence to 

with him for the crown. But where he the chadity of a woman. But it was a 

had no advantage nor pride in forgiv. poor compenfation, that the highways 

ing, his nature difcovered itfelf to be were fafe, when ^hc courts of^judice 

utterly void of all fenfe of compaifion ; were dens of thieves, and when almofl 

and fome barbarities which he commit- every man in authority, or in oflice, 

ted exceeded the bounds that even ty- ufed his power to opprefs and pillage the 

rants and conquerors prefcribe to them- people. The king himfelf did not on*, 

fclves. ly tolerate, but encourage, fupport, and 

Mod of our ancient hidorians give even fhare thcfe extortions. Though the 

him the chaiaAer of a very religious greatnefs of the ancient landed edate 

prince; but his religion was after the of the crown, and the feudal profits to 

fjthionof thofe times, belief without ex* which he legally was entitled, rendered 

amiaation, and devotion without piety, him one of the riched monarchy in Eo- 

Jt was a reiigtop that prompted him to rope, he was not content with all that 

M m 4 opt lenoi^^ 
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feip.^ience, but by iBtWifting the ihe- 
kiifs, who coUeded his revenues in the 
feveral counties, to prsuEtik the moft 
grievous vexations and abufes, for the 
raifing of t&em higher, by a perpetual 
ia£lion of the d'own lands, fo that none 
bf his tenants could be fecure of pof- 
feflion, if any othelr would come and 
bffer more ; by various iniquities in the 
^otirt of exchequer, which Was entire. 
if Norman ; by forfeitures wrongfully 
Uken ; and^ laftly, by arbitrary and il- 
legal taxations, he drew into his trea- 
JTury much too great a proportion of the 
health of his kingdom. 

It mud however be owned, that if his 
avaHce was infatiablyand unjuftly fapa- 
tions, it was iiot meanly parfimoniotis, 
hof of that fordid kind which brings, on 
k priiice diftionour and contempt. He 
fttoported the diraity olF his crown with 
il accent magnincencib, and though he 
never was lavifli^ he fometimes was libe- 
ral, more efpecially to his foldiers and 
tb the church. But looking on money 
as a neceiTary means of ihaintaining and 
increafing power, he defired to accu- 
Iftulatc as much as he could, rather, 
perhaps, from an ambitious than a cb- 
Vetbiis nature ; at leaft his avarice was 
fabfervient to hik ambition, and he laid 
ikp wealth in his coffers^ as he did arms 
tn his magazines, to be drawn out, when 
Hby proper occafion required it, for 
the defence and enlargement of his doi> 
itoinions. 

Upon the whole, he had ttiany great 
iqaahties, but few virtues; and if thofe 
l^flioAs that moil particularly diftingnifh 
the man ojr the king are impartially con- 
^dered, we ihall find that in h^s cha- 
f^der there is muc^ to admife, but (till 
inore to abhor* l.ytuttfmk. 

^ 36v Tbi CbaraAir sf WiLLiAlt 

Rupus. 

The memory of this monarch is tran& 
fitted to OS with little advantage by 
the churchmen, whom he had offended; 
-and though we lAay fafpe£l in general 
that their account of his vices is fome- 
what^ ^aggeraxe4« his cobdud affords 
little^reafon for contradiding the cha- 
|ra{ker which they have affigned him, 
or for attributing to him any very efU- 
jtoabk qualities : ^ fetvfxi fo ^vc ^een 



a violent and tyrahtiical priced ; a pen 
fidiotts, encroaching, and dangerous 
neighbour; an unkind and ungenerous 
relation. He was equally prodigal and 
rapacious in the managemebt of the 
treafiiry; and, if he poileffed abilities, 
he lay lo mtich under the government of 
impetuous paflions, that he made little 
ufe oJF them in his adminiftration ; and 
he indulged ehtirely the domineering 
policy which fuitea his temper, and 
which, if fupport&d, as it wa^ in him; 
With courage and vigour, proves often 
more fuccefsful in disorderly times, than 
the deepef^ forefight and mod refined 
artifice; The monuments which remain 
of this prince in England are, the 
•fower, Wcftminfter Hall, and London 
Bridge^ which he built; Died Auguft 2, 
1100, aged 40* Hume. 

} 37. Aiatber Cbaraaer ^William 

RUFUS. 

Thus fell William*, furnamed Ru* 
fus, from his red hair and florid com- 
plexion, after he had lived four and 
forty years, and reigned near thirteen 5 
during which tikite he opprefled his 
people in every form of tyranny and 
mfult. He was equally void of learn- 
ing, principle, and honour; haughty^ 
paflionate, and Ungrateful ; a fcoffer at 
religion, a fcourge to the clergy; vain^ 
glorious> talkative; rapacious, lavifli, 
and diifoiute ; and an inveterate enemy 
to the Ettglifli^ though he owed his 
crown to their valoiir and fidelity, when 
the Norman lords intended to expel him 
from the throne. In return for this in- 
ftance of their loyalty, he took all op- 
portunities to fleece and eriflave them % 
and at one time imprifoned fifty of the 
jbeft families in the kingdom, on pre- 
tence of killibg his deer ; fo that tbey 
vere compelled to purchafc their liberty 
at the expence of their wealth, though 
not before they had undergone \\it fiery 
prd§al. He lived in a fcandalous com- 

• By the han^ of ipyrrel, a French gentlemen, 
remarkable for hit addref^ in archery, attending 
htm in the recreation of hunting, as William 
had difmoonted after a chace. Tyrrel, impatient 
to (hew his dexterity, let Ay at a ftag which fud- 
denly ftarted before him ) the arrow glancing 
from a tree ftruck the kio^ i^ his breaft, and 
iaibiDtl? flew himf 

pierce 
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fsxtee with proftitates, profefing his blae ferene kyei. He was Ikcetloos, 

contempt for marriage ; and, having floent, and afFiible to his favourites. His 

ho legitimate iflbe, the crown devolved capacity, naturally good, was improv* 

to his brother Henry, who was fo intent ed and cultivated in luch a manner, that 

upon the fuccefBon, that he paid very he acquired the name o{ Biau Clirc by 

little regard to the funeral of the de«- his learning. He was cool, cautious, 

ceafed king. Sm^/etti, politic, and penetrating j his courage 

, ^ _, ^ ___ , _ was unqueftioned, and his fortitude in. 

i^S. Chara^ire/HEVKYl. vincible. «e was vindiaivc, cruel. 

This prince was one of the moil ac- and implacable, inexorable to offenders, 
complifhed that has filled the Engliih rigid and fevere in the execution of 

throne; and poifefled all the qualities juftice; and, though temperate in his 

both of body and mind, natural and diet, a voluptuary in his amours, which 

gcquired, which could fit him for the produced a numerous family of illegiti* 

high Nation to which he attained : his mate iifne. His Norman defcent and 

perfon was manly; his countenance en- connections with the continent infpired 

gaging; his eyes clear, ferene, and pe- him with a contempt for the Englifh. 

netratin^. The affability of his addrefs whom he dpprefl*ed in the moft tyran^ 

encouraged thofe who might be over- nical manner, Smollett. 

awed by the fenfe of his dignity or his 'r^ a ^ 

wifdom ; and though he often indulged S ¥^* CharaAer ^Stbphek. 

his facetious humour, he knew how to England fuffered great miferies dnr- 

temper it with difcretion, and ever kept ihg the reign of this prince: but his 

at a diftance from all indecent familia- perfonal charaAer, allowing for the te- 

irities with his courtiers. His fuperior merity and injuftice of his ufurpation, 

eloquence and judgment would have appears not liable to any great excep. 

fiven him an afcendant, even if he had tion ; and he feems to have been well 
een born in a private ftation ; and his qualified, had he fucceeded by ajuft 
perfonal bravery would have procured title, to have promoted the happinefs 
him rcfpea, even though it had been and profperity of his fubjeas. He was 
lefs fupported by art and policy. By his pofreflcd of induftry, aaivity, and cou- 
great progrefs in literature, he acquired rage, to a ^reat degree ; was not defi- 
the name of Beau Clerc, or the Scholar ; cient in ability, had the talent of gain- 
but his application to fedentary purfuits ing mens afFeftions ; and, notwithftand- 
abated nothing of theadivity and vigi. ing his precarious fitoaiion, never in- 
lance of his government : and though dulged himfelf in the exercife of any 
the learning of that age was better fit- cruelty or revenge. His advancement 
ted to corrupt than improve the under- to the throne procured him neither tran- 
ilanding; his natural good fenfe pre- quillity nor happinefs. Died 1 154. 
ferved itfelf untainted both from the Hume. 
pedantry and fuperftition which were . ^ r r^t r. 
then fo prevalent among men of let- 5 4i- ^nctl^er CharaAer 0/ St evhes. 

ters. His temper was very fufceptible Stephen was a prince of great cou- 

of the fentiments as well of friendfliip as rage, fortitude, and adiviry, and might 

refentment; and his ambition, though have reigned with the approbation of 

high, might be edeemed moderate, had his people, had he not been harraffed by 

not his condua towards his brother the efforts of a powerful competitor, 

fhewed, that he was too much difpof. which obliged him to take fuch mea- 

ed to facrifice to it all the maxims of fures for his fafety as were inconfilient 

juftice and equity. Died December i, with the diaates of honour, which in* 

11 35, aged 67, having reigned 35 years, deed his ambition prpmpted him to 

aume. forego, in his firft endeavours to afcenl 

- ^ f ^, « ^TT T ^* throne. His neceilities afterwards 

5 39. ^"^ther CharaAer o/Hevky I. compelled him to infringe the charter 

HenrvwaiofamiddlclUtureandro- of privileges he granted at his accef- 
baft jnaktp with dark bjrowa luir# and fion ; and he was mffigated by his jea- 

lottfy 
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Joofy and refentment to commit the moft excepting only that ambition, which 

flagrant outrages againil gratitude and was a ruling paflion in both, found not 

found policy. His vices, as a king, in the firft Henry fuch unexceptionable 

feem to have been the effefi of troubles means of exerting itfelf, and pufhed 

in which he was involved ; for, as a that prince into meafures which were 

man, he was brave, open, and liberal ; both criminal in themfelves, and were 

and,. during the (hort calm that fnc- the caufe of further crimes, from which 

ceeded the tempeft of his reign, he his grandfon's condudl was happily ex- 

made a progrefs through his kingdom, eropted. Died 1189. Hume. 

publi(hed an ediA to redrain all ripine . >f 7 •># « >.tt <r» 

and violence, and difbanded the foreign * 43- ^n^t^^ Charaaer ./Hbnry II. 
mercenaries who had preyed fo long on Thus died Henry in the fifty-feventk 

his people. Smollett. year of his age (Hume fays 58), and 

thirty-fifth of his reign, in the courfe of 

% 42. Charaaer £/^HBNRr II. ^|,ij.jj 1,^ j^^^^ ^^ f^n^j^y occafions, dif- 

Thus died, in the 58th year of his played all the .abilities of a politician, 

age, and. thirty. fifth of his reign, the all the fagacity of a legiflator, and all 

greatefl prince of his time for wifdom, the magnanimity of a hero. He lived 

virtue, and ability, and the rooft power- revered above all the princes of his 

ful in extent of dominion, of all thofe time ; and his death was deeply lament* 

that had ever filled the throne of En ?• ed by his fubje^s, whofe happinefa 

land. His charadler, both in pubnc feems to have been the chief aim of all 

and private life, is almoft without a ble- his endeavours. He not only enadted 

miih; and he feems^to have poflefTed wholefome laws, but faw them executed 

every accomplifhment, both of body with great punduality. He was gene* 

and mind, which makes a man efti- rous, even to admiration, with regard to 

mable or amiable. He was of a middle thofe who committed offences againft 

ftature, flrong, and well proportioned ; his own perfon ; but he never forgave 

his countenance was lively and engag. the injuries that were offered to his 

ing; his con verfation affable and enter- people, for atrocious crimes were pu- 

taining ; his elocution eafy, perfuaiive, ni(hed feverely without refpefl of per* 

and ever at command. He loved peace, fons. He was of a middle ffatare, and 

but poffefTed both condu^ and bravery the moll exa£l proportion ; his counte- 

in war ; was provident without timi- nance was round, fair and ruddy ; his 

dity ; fevere in the execution of juflice blue eyes were mild and engaging, ex- 

withoat rigour; and temperate with- cept in atranfport ofpaffion,when they 

out auderity. He preferved health, fparkled like lightning, to the terror of 

and kept himfelf from corpulency, to the beholders. He was broad-chelled, 

which he was fomewhat inclined, by (Irong, mufcular, and inclined to be 

an abdemious diet, and by frequent ex- corpulent, though he prevented the bad 

ercife, particularly by hunting. When efFcds of this difpoiition by hard exer- 

he could enjoy leifure, he recreated cife and continual fatigue; ne was tem« 

himfelf in learned converfation, or in perate in his meals, even to a degree of 

reading ; and he cultivated his natural' abftinence, and feldom or ever fat down, 

talents by ftudy, above any prince of his except at fupper: he was eloquent, 

time. His affeflions, as well as his en- agreeable, and facetious ; remarkably 

mitief, were warm and durable; and courteous and polite ; compaffionate to 

his long experience of ingratitude and all in diftrefs ; fo charitable, that he 

infidelity of men never deftrcycd the conllantly allotted one* tenth of- his 

natural fenfibility of his temper, which houfhold provifions to the poor, and in 

difpofed him to fricndfhip and fociety. time of dearth he maintained ten thou* 

His charadler has been tranfmitted to fand indigent perfons, from the begin* 

us by many wj-iters who were his con- ning of fpring till the end of autumn, 

temporaries ; and it refembles extreme- His talents, naturally good, he had 

ly, in its moil remarkable flrokes, that cultivated with great affidutty, and de. 

af his raaiernal grandfatherj Henry I. Irghted in the convtifation of learned 

men. 
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snen, to whom he was a generous bene- 
fa^or. His memory was fo faprizing* 
ly tenacioas, that he never forgot a 
face nom circmnftance that was worth 
remembering. Though fuperior to his 
contemporaries in ftrength, riches, true 
courage, and military ikil] ; he never 
engaged in war without reludance, and 
was U) averfe to blood (hed, that he ex- 
preflcd an uncommon grief at the lofs 
of every private foldicr : yet he was not 
exempt from human frailties ; his paf. 
iions, naturally violent, often hurried 
him to excefs ; he was prone to anger, 
tranfported with the luft of power, and 
particularly accufedof incontinence, not 
only in the affair of Rofamond, whom 
he is faid to have concealed in a laby* 
rinth at Woodftock, from the jealous 
enquiry of his wife, but alfo in a fup- 
pofed commerce with the French prin- 
cefs Adalais, who ivas bred in England 
as the future wife of his fon Ricnard. 
This infamous breach of honour and 
hofpitality, if he was aftually guilty, 
is the fouleft (lain upon his charaderj 
though the fadl is doubtful, and we 
hope the charge untrue. Smollett. 

§44. Chara^erof ^iQiiA.KD \, 

The moii ihining part of this prince's 
charadler was his military talents; no 
man ever in that romantic age carried 
courage and intrepidity to a greater 
height ; and this quality gained him 
the appellation of the lion-hearted, cctur 
de lion. He pailionately loved glory ; 
and as his con dud in the field was not 
inferior to his valour, he feems to have 
pofTefTed every talent neceflary for ac- 
quiring it: his refentments alfo were 
high, his pride unconquerable, and his 
fubjeds, as well as his neighbours, had 
therefore reafon to apprehend, from the 
continuance of his reign, a perpetual 
fcene of blood and violence. Of an 
impetuous and vehement fpirit, he was 
diftingniihed by all the good as well as 
the bad qualities which are incident to 
that character. He was open, frank, 
generous, iincere, and brave; he was 
revengeful, domineering, ambitious, 
haughty, and cruel, ana was thus bet- 
ttt calculated to dazzle men by the 
fplendour of his cnterprizes, than either 
to promote their happinefs or bis own 



grandear by a (band and well-regtilated 
policy. As military talents make great 
impreffion on the people, he feems to 
have been much beloved by his Englifh 
fubjeds ; and he is remarked to have 
been the firft prince of the Norman line 
who bore a iincere affection and regard 
for them. He pafled, however, only 
four months of his reign in that king- 
dom : the crufade employed hini near 
three years : he was detained about four 
months in captivity ; the reft of his 
reign was fpent either in war, or pre- 
parations for war againfl France : and 
he was fo pleafed with the farhe which 
he had acquired in the Bail, that he 
feemed determined, notwithilanding all 
his paft misfortunes, to have further 
exhaufled his kingdom, and to have ex- 
pofed himfelf to new hazards by con- 
ducing another expedition againfl the 
infidels. Died April 6, 1199, aged 42* 
Reigned ten years. Hume. 

§ 45 . Another Character o/R i c H a R D !• 

This renowned prince was ta]l,flrong, 
flraight, and well proportioned. His 
arms were remarkably long, his cyts 
blue, and full of vivacity ; his hair was 
of a yellowifh colour ; his countenance 
fair and comely, and his air majeflic. 
He was endowed with good'natural un- 
dcrHanding ; his penetration was un- 
common ; he pofTeffed a fund of manly 
eloquence ; his converfation was fpirit- 
ed, and he was admired for his talents 
of repartee ; as for his courage and abi- 
lity ir\ war, both Europe and Afia re- 
found with his praife. The Saracens 
ftilled their children with the terror of 
his name ; and Saladine, who was an 
accomplifhed prince, admired his va- 
lour to fuch a degree of enthuGafm, 
that immediately after Richard had de- 
feated him on the plains of Joppa, he 
fent him a couple of fine Arabian horfes, 
in token of his efleem ; a polite com- 
pliment, which Richard returned with 
magnificent prefents. Thefe are the 
fhining parts of his character, which, 
however, cannot dazzle the judicious 
obferver fo much, but that he may per- 
ceive a number of blemifhes, which no 
hiflorian has been able to efface from the 
memory of this celebrated monarch. 
His ingratitade and want of filial af- 
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ledioh are iiopardona)>Ie. He was Morocco, and to have offered to change 
proud, haughty, ambitious, choleric^ his religion and become Mahometan, 
cri^e), vindi£live« and debauched ; no- in order to purchafe the protedlion of 
thing could equal his rapactoufnefs but that monarch ; but, though ihat ilory 
hisprofufion, and, indeed, the one was is told us on plaufible authority, it is 
ih^ tfte£t of the other ; he was a tyrant in itfelf utterly improbable, except that 
to his wife, as well as to his people, there is nothing fo incredible as may 
Who groaned under his taxations to nich not become likely from the folly and 
i 6egrte, that even the glory of his wickednefs of John. Died 1216. 
vidlories did not exempt him from their 
execrations; in a word, he has been 
aptly compared to a lion, a fpecies of 
animals which he refembled not only 
in courage^ but likewife in ferocity. 

Smolle/t. 



Hume, 
5 47. Another CharaSir c/* John. 

John was in his perfon taller than 
the middle fize, of a good (hape and 
agreeable countenance ; with refpe^ 
to his difpofition, it is ilrongly deli- 
neated in the tranfadions of his reign. 
If his underilandine was contemptible, 
his heart was the obje^ of deteflation ; 
we find him flothfnl, (hallow, proud, 
imperious, cowardly, libidinous, and 
incondant, abjedt in adverfity, and 
centioniGneils, ingratitude, treachery, ty. overbearing; in fuccefs ; contemned and 
ranny, and cruelty ; all thefe qualities hated by ' his fubje^s, over whom he 
too evidently appear in the feveral inci- tyrannized to the utmofl of his power ; 
dents of his life, to give us room to abhorred by the clergy, whom he ojp«< 
fufpe^t, that the difagreeable piflure preiTed with exactions ; and defpifed by 
has been any wife overcharged oy the all the neighbourinig princes of feuropet 
nrejudice of the ancient hifk>rians. It though he might have pafled through 



§46. Charaffer of JoHV. 

The charadler of this prince is nO'^ 
thing but a complication of vices^ 
equally mean and odious, ruinous to 
bimfelf, and deftrudive to his people : 
cowardice, inadivity, folly, levity, li- 



IS hard to fay whether his conduA to his 
fether, his brother, his nephew, or 
his fubjeds, was mod culpable; or 
whether his crimes in thefe refjpeds 
were not even exceeded by the bafenefs 
which appeared in his tranfaflions with 
the king of France, the pope, and the 
barons. His dominions, when they de- 
volved to him by the death of his bre* 
ther, were more extenfive than have 
ever fince his time been ruled by any 
Englifh monarch. But he firll loft, by 
his mifcondudi, the flourifhing pro- 
vinces in France; the ancient patri- 
mony of his family. He fubjeded his . _ 
kingdom to a (hameful vafTalage under coined fterling money, 
the fee of Rome ; he faw the preroga- 
tives of his crown dlminifhed by law, 
and flill more reduced by fadion ; and 
he died at laft when in danger of being 
totally expelled bv a foreign power, and 
of either ending his life mi(erably in a 



life without incurring fuch a load of 
odium and contempt, had not his reign 
been perplexed by the turbulence of hit 
barons, the rapacioufnefs of the pope, 
and the ambition of fuch a monarch as 
Philip Augnftus ; his charader could 
never have afforded one quality that 
would have exempted him from the 
difgnd and fcorn of his people : never- 
theiefs, it muft be owned, that his 
reign is not altogether barren of lauda- 
ble tranfadtions. He regulated the 
form of the government in the city of 
London, and feveral other places in 
the kingdom. He was the firft who 

Smalieit. 



§ 48. Charaaer ^ Henry III. 

The mpft obvious circumllance of 
Henry the Third's character, is his ic<k 
capacity for government, which ren- 
dered him as much a prifoner in the 



prifon, or fceking (helter as a fugitive hands of his own minifters and favou. 

from the purfuit of his enemies. rites, and as little at his own difpofal. 

The prejudices againft this prince as when detained a captive in the hands 

were fo violent, that he was believed to of his enemies. From this fource, 

have fent an embafly to the emperor of rath^ than from iniincerity and trea* 

2 chcry. 
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cbery, arofe bis negligence in obferving 
iis promifes ; and be was too eafily in- 
duced, for tbe fake of prefent conve- 
nience, to facrifice tbe lalling advan- 
cages arifine from tbe trull and confi- 
dence of bis p^ple. Hence were de- 
rived bis profnfion to favourites, bis 
attachnoent to Grangers, tbe variable- 
nefs of bis condu£l, bis hafty refent- 
ments, and bis fudden fcrgivenefs and 
return of affeflion. Inflead of reducing 
the dangerous power of bis nobles, by 
obliging them to obferve tbe laws to- 
wards their inferiors, and fetting them 
the falutary example in bis own govern- 
ment, be was feduced to imitate their 
conduct, and to make his arbitrary will, 
or rather that of bis miniflers, tbe rule 
of bis aflions. 

Inftead of accommodating bimfelf, 
by a ilrifl frugality, to the embarrafled 
iitnation in which his revenue bad been 
left, by the military expedition of bis 
uncle, the diflipations of his father, and 
tbe ufurpations of the barons; he was 
tempted to levy money by irregular ex- 
a6lions, which, without enriching bim- 
felf^ intpoveriftied, or at lead difgufted, 
his people. Of all men, nature leemed 
leaft to have fitted him for being a ty- 
rant; yet are there inflances of oppref- 
iion in his reign, which, though de« 
rived from the precedents Ipft bim by 
bis predeceHbrs, had been carefully 
guarded againil by the great charter; 
and are inconfiftent witb all rules of 
good government : and, on tbe wbolf , 
we may fay, that greater abilities, with 
his good difpofitions, would have pre- 
vented him from falline into bis faults; 
or, with worfe difpofitions, would have 
enabled bim to maintain and defend 
them. Died November )6, 1272, aged 
6j^. Reigned 56 years, Humi. 

^ 49. Another Cbara^tr ^Henry III. 

Henrv was of a middle iize and ro- 
boll make, and bis countenance had a 
peculiar call from bis left eye- lid, which 
hung down lb far as to cover part of 
his eye. Tbe particulars of bis charac- 
ter may be gathered from tbe detail of 
his condad* He was ceruinly 1 prince 
of vtry mean talents ; irrefolote, in- 
conftant, and capricious ; proud, info- 
)eot| and arbitrary ; arro^ani in prof« 



perity, and abje£l in adverfity ; proffa&g 
rapacious, and choleric, though defti- 
tnte of liberality, osconomy, and cou- 
I'Agc ; y^t his continence was praife* 
worthy, as well as bis averfion to cru- 
el ty ; for he contented bimfelf with 
puniibing the rebels in their effsds, 
when he might have glutted bis revenge 
with their blood. He was prodigal 
even to excefs, and therefore alwayt 
in neceflity. Notwithftanding tbe great 
fums he levied from his fubjedls, an4 
though his occasions were never ie 
prefflng, be could not help fquandering 
away his money upon worthlefs favour- 
ites, without conndering tbe difficulty 
be always found in obtaining fupplies 
from parliament. SmoUeti. 

5 50. CbaraBer ^Edward I. 

The enterprizes iinifhed by tbii 
prince, and the proje^s which be form- 
ed, and brought very near to aconclu* 
iion, were more prudent and more regu- 
larly conduced, and more advantageous 
to the folid interefls of this kingdom, 
than thofe which were undertaken ia 
any reign either of bis anceflors or fuc- 
ceflbrs. He redored authority to the 
government, difordered by the weaknefs 
of his father ; he maintained the laws 
agalnfl all the efforts of his turbulent 
barons ; he fully annexed to the crown 
the principality of Wales ; he took the 
wifeft 9nd mpfl efteflual meafures for re- 
ducing Scotland to a like condition; 
apd though the cQuitv of this latter en- 
terprize may reaionably be quefiioned, 
the circumflances of the two kingdoms 
promifed fuch fuccefs, and the advan- 
tage was To vifible, of uniting tbe whole 
ifl^nd under one bead^ that thofe who 
giye great indulgence to reafons of flate 
in the meafures of princes, will not be 
apt to regard this part of bis cQnduft 
with inuch feverity. 

But Edward, however exceptionable 
his charaAer may appear on tbe bead of 
jttftice, is tbe model of a politic and 
warlike king. He pofTefTed induflry, 
penetration^ courage, vigour, and enter- 
prize. He was frugal m all expences 
that were not neceffary ; he knew how 
to open the public treafnres on proper 
occafions ; be punifhed criminals with 
feverity ; be was gracioi^s and iffable to 

his 
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Jus fcrvantt and courticM ; aiid being of whole courfe of his reign, one inftance 

a majeftic figure, expert at all bodily of his liberality and munificence. He 

cxcrcifc, and in the main well propor- had great abilities, but no genius ; and 

rioned in his limbs, notwithftanding the was an accomplifhcd warrior, without 

great length of his legs, he was as well the leaft fpark of heroifm. 
qualified to captivate the populace by Smollett^ 

his exterior appearance, as to gain the 

approbation of men of fenfe by his § S^- Cbaraaer c/Edwakd II. 
more folid virtues.^ Died July 7, It is not eafy to imagine a man more" 

1307* aged 69. Reigned 35 years. innocent or inoffenfive than this un- 

Hume. happy king ; nor a prince lefs fitted for 

* ji .1 r^r a ^Tf T governing: that fierce and turbulent pco- - 
^Si'^^thirCharaa,rc/EDWAKi>I. ^le fubjeled to his authority. Hewa, 
He was a prince of very dignified ap- obliged to devolve on others the weight 
pearance, tall m ftature ; regular and of government which he had neither 
comely in his features ; with keen pier- ability nor inclination to bear : the fame 
cing eyes, and of an afped that com- indolence and want of penetration led 
manded reverence and cfteem. His him to make choice of minifterp and fa- 
con ftitution was robuft ; his ftrength vouritcs, which were not always heft 
and dexterity perhaps unequalled m his qualified forthetruft committed to them, 
kingdom ; and his (hape wai unble- The feditious grandees, pleafed with his 
jniihed in all other rcfpcas, but that of weaknefs, and complaining of it. under 
his legs, which are faid to have been pretence of attaching his minifters, in- 
too long in proportion to his body ; fuhcd his perfon, and invaded his au. 
whence he-derived the epithet of Lon^ thority ; and the impatient populace. 
Shanks. In the qualities of his head, ignorant of the fource of their grievan- 
he equalled the greateft monarchs who ces, threw all the blame upon the king, 
have fat on the Englilh throne. He and increafed the public diforders by 
was cool, penetrating, fagacious, and their faftion and infolence. It was in 
circumfped. The remoteft corners of vain to look for proteftion from the 
the earth founded with the fame of his laws, whofe voice, always feeble in thofe 
courage ; and all over Europe he was times, was not heard in the din of arms : 
confidered as the flower of chivalry, what could not defend the king, was lefs 
Nor was he lefs confummate m his le- able to give (helter to any one of hit 
giflative capacity, than eminent for his people ; the whole machine of govern- 
prowefs. He may be ftyled the Englifh nient was torn in pieces, with fury and 
Juftinian: for, befides the excellent violence; and men, inllead of com-. 
ftatutes that were enafled in his reign, plaining againft the manners of the 
he new-modelled the adminiftration of age, and the form of their confti^ution, 
juftice, fo as to render it more fure and ^hich required the moft fteady and the 
fummary ; he fixed proper bounds to the mod Ikilful hand to conduft them, im- 
courtsof jurifdiaion; fettled a new and putcd all errors to his perfon who had 
cafy method of colleaing the revenue, the misfortune to be intrufted with the 
and eftablilhed wife and eflfeftual me- reins of empire. Murdered 21 Sep. 
thods of preferving peace and order tember, 1327. Hume. 
among his fubjeft. Yet, with all 
ihefe good qualities, he cherilhed a ^ S3' ^^otherCharaffer o/EDVfAKD U. 

dangerous ambition, to which he did Thus perifhed Edward IL after hav- 

not fcruple to facrifice the good of his ing atoned by his fufFerings for all the 

country ; witncfs his ruinous war with errors of his conda6l. He is faid to have * 

Scotland, which drained the king- refembled his father in the accomplifh;* 

dbm of men and money, and gave rife to ments of his perfon, as well as in his 

tliat rancorous enmity which proved fo countenance: bat in other rcfpefls he 

prejudicial to both nations. Though feems only to have inherited the defers 

h^ is celebrated for Jiis chaility and re* of his charader ; for he was cruel and 

gi^lar deportment^ there u not, in the illiberal^ without his valour or capactty« 

He 
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He had levity* indolence; and irrefolu. 
tion, in common with other weak prin- 
ces ; but the diflinguiihing foible of his 
character, was that unaccountable paf- 
ison for the reigning favourites, to 
which he facrificed every other confi- 
deration of policy and convenience, and 
at lail fell a miferable vi6iim. 

f 54. CbaraSer £/* Edward III. 

The Engli(h are apt to confider with 
peculiar fondnefs the hiilory of Edward 
the Third, and to efteem his reign, as it 
was one of the longeft, the moil glori- 
ous alfo, which occurs in the annals of 
the nation. The afcendant which they 
began to have over France, their rival 
and national enemy, makes them caft 
their eyes on this period with great 
complacency, and fandlifies every mea- 
fure which Edward embraced for that 
end. But the domeftic government is 
really more admirable than his foreign 
vidlories ; and England enjoyed, by his 
prudence and vigour of adminiflration, 
a longer interval of domedic peace and 
tranquillity, than fhe had l>een bleft 
with in any former period, or than fhe 
experienced for many years after. He 
gained the affections of the great, and 
curbed their licentioufnefs : he made 
them feel his power, without their da- 
ring, or even being inclined to murmur 
at it ; his affable and obliging behavi- 
our, his munificence and generofity, 
made them fubmit with pleaiure to his 
dominion ; his valour and condufl made 
them fuccefsful in moil of their enter- 
prizes ; and their unquiet fpirits, di- 
reded againfl a public enemy, had no 
leifure to breed diflurbances, to which 
they were naturally fo much inclined, 
and which the fame of the government 
feemed fo much to authorize. This 
was the chief benefit which refulted 
from Edward's victories and conquers. 
His foreign wars were, in other refpefts, 
neither founded in juffice, nor directed 
to any very falutary purpofe. His at- 
tempt againfl the king of Scotland, a 
minor, and a brother-in-law, and the 
revival of his grandfather's claim of 
fuperiority over that kingdom, were 
both unre.ifonable and ungenerous J 
and he allowed himfelf to be too foon 



reduced, by the glaring ptofpeAs of 
French conquefl, from the acquifition 
of a point which was practicable, and 
which might really, if attained, have 
been of lafting utility to his country nd 
to his fuccefTors. But the glory of a 
conqueror is fo dazzling to the vulgar, 
and the animofity of nations fo extreme, 
that the fruitlefs defolation of fo fine a 
part of Europe as France i» totally dif- 
regarded by us, and never confidered ai 
a blemifh in the character or conduct of 
this prince: and indeed, from the an-^ 
fortunate flate of human nature, it will 
commonly happen that a fovereign of 
great genius, fuch as Edward, who 
ufually finds every thine eafy in the do- 
meflic government, will turn himfelf 
towards military enterprizes, whei« 
alone he meets oppoiition,. and where 
he has full exercife for his indufiry and 
capacity. Died 2 1 ft of June,, aged 65, 
in the 5 ift years of his reign. Hume. 

§55. Another CharaSer of^\^^ 
WARD ni. 

Edward's conffitution had been im« 
paired by the fatigues of his youth ; fo- 
that he began to feel the infirmities of 
old age, before they approach the com- 
mon courfe of nature : and now he was 
feized with a malignant it\tx, attended 
with eruptions, that foon put a period 
to his life. When his diftemper became 
fo violent, that no hope of his recovery 
remained, all his attendants forfook 
him, as a bankrupt no longer able to 
requite their fervices. The ungrateful-. 
Alice, waiting until fhe perceived 
him in the agonies of death, was fo in- 
human as to ftrip him of his rings and 
jewels, and leave him withoatone do- 
meftic to clofe his tyt%^ and do the laft 
ofiices to his breathlefs corfe. In this 
deplorable condition, bereft of comfort 
and affiflance, the mighty Edward lay 
expiring ; when a pried, not quite (b 
favage as the reil of his domeffics, ap« 
proached his bed ; and, finding him 
flill breathing, began to adminifter 
fome comfort to his foul. Edward had 
not yet loil all perception, when he 
found himfelf thus abandoned and for- 
lorn, in the laft moments of his life. 
He was juft able to exprefs a deep fenfe 
of forrow and^xontrition for the errors 

. of 
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of his condufly and died pronouncing 
the name of Jesus. 

Such was the piteous and obfcnre 
end of Edward the Third, undoubtedly 
one of the greateft princes that ever, 
fwayed the fcepter ot England ; whe- 
ther we refpeft him as a warrior, a 
lawgiver, a monarch, or a man. He 
poilefled all the romantic fpirit of A- 
fexander ; the penetration, the forti- 
tude, the polifhed manners, of Julius ; 
the liberality, the inunificence, the wif- 
dom, of Auguilus Cacfar. He was tall, 
inajeftic, finely fhaped, with a piercing 
eye, and aquiline vifage. He excelled 
mil his contemporaries in feats of arms, 
and perfonal addrefs. He was cour- 
teous, affable, and eloquent ; of a frte 
deportment, and agreeable converfa- 
tion ; and had the art of commanding 
the affedlion of his fubjedts, without 
ieeming to foHcit popularity. The 
love of glory was certainly the predo- 
ninant paffion of Edward, to the gra- 
tification of which he did not fcruple 
to facrifice the feelings of humanity, 
the lives of his fubjeds, and the inte- 
refts of his country. And nothing 
could have induced or enabled his peo- 
ple to bear the load of taxes with which 
they were encumbered in his reign, 
but the love and admiration pf his per- 
fon, the fame of his vidories, and the 
excellent laws and regulations which 
the parliament enabled with his advice 
and concurrence. Sntfilfetf. 

§ 56. ni Cbaraacr of ^en E;.iza. 

BETH. 

There are few perfonages in hiftory 
who have been more expofed to the ca- 
lumny of enemies, and the adulation of 
friends, than Queen Elizabeth \ and yet 
there fcarce is any whofe reputation has 
been more certainly determined by the 
unanimous confent of pofterity. The 
unufual length of her adminiHration, 
and the (Irong features of her charader, 
were able to overcome all prejudices ; 
and, obliging her detradiors to abate 
much of theirinvedives, and her admir- 
ers fomewhat of their panegyrics, have 
at laft, in fpiteof political fadions, and 
what is more, of religious animofities, 
produced an unifprm judgment w;tk re- 



gard to her condud. Her vigour, hef 
conftancy, her magnanimity, her pene- 
tration, vigilance, and addrefs, are al- 
lowed to merit the higheft praifes, and 
appear not to have been furpafied by 
any perfbn who ever filled a throne : a 
condud lefs rigorous, lefs imperiot^s, 
more fincere, more indulgent to her 
people, would have been requifite tQ 
form a perfed charader. By the force 
of her mind, (he controlled all her more 
adive and llronger qualities, and pre- 
vented them from running into excefs : 
he;* heroifm was exempt from all teme- 
rjty. Her frugality from avarice, her 
friendfl)ip from partiality, her enter- 
prize from turbulency and a vain ambi- 
tion. She guarded no( hcffelf with 
equal care or equal fuccefs from leiTer 
infirmities ; the rivalihip of beauty, the 
defire ofad miration, the jealoufy of love j^ 
and the fallies of anger. 

Her fingular talents for government 
were founded equally on her temper 
and on her capacity. Endowed with 
a great command over herfelf, fhe foon 
obtained an uncontrolled afcendant over 
the people \ and ^hile fhe merited all 
their efteem by her real virtues, (he al fq 
engaged their affedions by her pretend- 
ed ones. Few foverclgns of England 
fucceeded to the throne in more difficult 
circumftances \ and none ever condude4 
the government with fuch uniform fuc- 
cefs and felicity. Tl^ough unacquaint- 
ed with the pradice of pleration, the 
true fecret for managing religious fac- 
tions, (he preferved hef people, by her 
fuperior prudence, from thofeconfufions 
in which theological controvcrfy had 
involved all the neighbouring nations ; 
and though her enemies were the moft 
powerful princes of Europe, the molt 
adive, the mofl enterprizing, the lca(l 
fcrupulous, (he was able by her vigour 
to make deep imjprcflions on their ftate ; 
her own grcatnefs meanwhile remained 
untouched and qnimpaired. 
^ The wife minifters and brave war- 
riors, who flourifhed during her reign^ 
(hare thcpraifcof her fuccefs ; but, in- 
ftead of lefTening the applaufe due to 
her, they make great addition to it 1 
they owed, all of them, their advance- 
ment to her choice ; ihey were fupported 
by her conftancy ; and with all their 
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•ability, they were never able to acquire 
any undue afcendant over her. In her 
family, in her court, in her kingdom, 
ihe remained equally roiflrefs : the force 
of the tender pailions was great over 
her, but the force of her mind was ftill 
fuperipr ; and the combat which her 
vidlory vifibly coft her, fervcs only to 
difplay the firmnefs of her refolution, 
and the loftlnefs of her ambitious fea- 
timencs. 

The fame of this princefs, though it 
has furmounted the prejudices both of 
fadion and of bigotry, yet lies ftill ex- 
pofed to another prejudice, which is 
more durable, becaufe more natural, 
and which, according to the different 
views in which we furvey her, is capa« 
ble either of exalting beyond meafure, 
or diminiihing the fuftre of her cha- 
racter. This prejudice is founded on 
the coniideration of her fex. When we 
contemplate her as a woman, we are apt 
to be ilruck with the higheft admira- 
tion of her qualities and extenfive capa- 
city ; but we are alfo apt to require 
feme more fofrnefs of difpofition, fome 
greater lenity of temper, fome of thofc 
amiable weakneffes by which her fex is 
dJAinguiihed. fiut the true method of 
eflimating her merit, is to lay aiide all 
thefe confiderations, and to consider her 
merely as a rational being, placed in 
authority, and intruded with the go- 
vernment of mankind. We may find 
it difficult to reconcile our fancy to her 
as a wife or a miftrefs ; but her quali- 
ties as a fovereign, though with feme 
confiderable exceptions, are the objed 
of undifputed applaufe and approba- 



tion. 



tiumt. 



§ 57. The Cbaraaero/yiKVir ^ecn of 

Scots. 

To all the charms of beauty, and the 
ntmofl elegance of external form, Mary 
added thofeaccomplifhments which ren- 
der their impreiTion irrefiftible. Polite, 
affable, infinuating, fprightly, and ca- 
pable of fpeaking and of writing with 
equal eafe and dignity. Sudden, how- 
ever, and violent in all her attachments ; 
becaufe her heart was warm and unfuf- 
picioas. Impatient of contradiction^ be- 
caufe ihe had been accuitomed from her 



infancy to be treated as a queen. No 
flranger,onfomeocca{lons, todiffimula- 
^tion ; which, in that perfidious court 
where (he received her education, was 
reckoned among the necefTary arts of 
government. Not infenfible to flattery, 
or unconfcious of that plcafure, with 
which almod every woman beholds the 
influence of her own beauty. Formed 
with the qualities that we love, not with 
the talents that we admire ; fhe was an 
agreeable woman rather than an illullri- 
ous queen. • The vivacity of her fpirit, 
not fufficienily tempered with found 
judgment, and the warmth of her heart, 
which was not at all times under the re- 
llraint of dircretlon, betrayed her both 
into errors and into crimes. To fay 
that fhe was always unfortunate, will 
not account for that long and almofb 
uninterrupted fuccefTion of calamities 
uhich bcfcl her ; we mufl likewife add> 
that fhe was often imprudent. Her 
paflion for Darnly was ra(h, youthful, 
and exceffive. And though the fudden 
tranfition to the oppofite extreme was 
the natural effect of her ill-requited 
love, and of his ingratitude, infolence, 
and brutality ; yet neither thefe, nor 
Bothwell's artful addrefs and impor- 
tant fervices, can juftify her attachments 
to that nobleman. Even the manners 
of the age, licenrious as they were, are 
no apology for this unhappy pillion ; 
nor can they induce us to look on that 
tragical and infamous fcene, whi.h 
followed upon it, with lefs abhorrence. 
Humanity will draw a veil over this 
part of her character, which it cannot 
approve, and may, perhaps, prompt 
fome to impute her aflions to her fitua- 
tion, more than to her difpofition ; and 
to lament ihcunhappinefs of the former, 
rather than accufe the perverfcnefs of 
the latter. Mary'j fufFerings exceed, 
both in degree and in duration, thofe 
tragical diftrefTcs which fancy has feign- 
ed to excite forrow and commiferation ; 
and while we furvey them, we are apt 
altogether to forget her frailties, we 
think of her faults with lefs indignation, 
and approve of our tears, as if they were 
fhed for a perfon who had attained much 
nearer to pure virtue. 

With regard to the queen's perfon, a 
circumHance not to be omitted in writ- 
Nn i^SL 
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ing die hiftory of a female reigit, all pad : Francis governed his kingdom 
contemporary authors agree in afcribing with abfblate power; that of Charles 
to Mary the atmofl beaaty of counter was limited, but he fopplied the Want of 
nance and elegance of (hape of which authority by addrefs : the troops of the 
the human form is capable. Her hair former wer^more impetuous and enter- 
was black, though, according to the/a- prifing ; thofe c^ the latter better dif- 
ihion of that age, fhe frequently wore ciplined, and more patient of fatigue, 
borrowed locks, and of diiFerent colours. The talents and abilities of the two mo- 
Her eyes were a dark grey, her com- narchs were as different as the advan- 

flexion was exquifitely fine, and her tages which they pofleCed, and contri- 
ands and arms remarkably delicate, buted no lefs to prolong the conteft be- 
both as to fhape and colour. Her ila- tween them« Francis took his reiblu* 
ture was of an height that rofe to the tions fuddenly, profecoted them at BrSt 
majeilic. She danced, (he walked, with warmth, and pufhed them into 
and rode with equal grace. Her tafle execution with a mo({ adventurous con- 
for mulic was juft, and ihe both fung rage ; but, being deflitnte of the perfe- 
and played upon the lute with uncom- verance neceflliry to farmonnt difficul- 
jpon (kill. Towards the end of her ties, he often abandoned his defigns, or 
life (he began to grow fat ; and her relaxed the vigour of porfnit, from im. 
long confinement, and the coldnefs of patience, and (bmetimes from levity, 
the noufes in which (he was imprifoned, Charles deliberated long, and deter- 
brought on a rheumatifm which de- mined with coolnefs ; but, having once 
prived her of the ufe of her limbs. No fixed his plan, he adhered to it with in- 
man, fays firantome, ever beheld her flexible obftinacy, and neither danger 
]>erfon without admiration and 16ve, or nor difcouragement could tarn him ande 
will read her hidory without forrow. from the execution of it. The fnc* 

Robertfin. cefs of their enterprifes was as different 

as their characters, and was onifbrmlf 

SS8- The Cbaraaer of ?KKH CIS l.wtb |nflne«ced by them. Francis, by his 

fame Rtpaions on bis Ri^alfiip nvitb »«P«t«oas aaivitv, often difconcertcd 

Charles V. theemperor'sbeftlaidfchemesiCharles, 



by a more calm, but fteady profecotion 




year of his reign. During twenty- at the opening of a war or of a cam- 

eight years of that time, an avowed paign, broke in upon his enemy with . 

rivalfhip fubfifted between him and the the violence of a torrent, and carried all 

emperor, which involved not only their before him ; the latter, waiting until he 

own dominions, but the greater part of faw the force of his rival begin to abate. 

Europe in wars, profecuted with more recovered in the end, not only all that 

violent knimofity, and drawn out to a he had loft, but made new acqui(i tions, 

greater length, than had been known in Few of the French monarch's attempts 

any former period. Many circumftan- towards conaueft, whatever promifing 

ces contributed to both. Their ani- afpedl they might wear at firft, were con* 

inb(]ty was founded in oppofition of duded to an happy iffue ; many of the 

intereft, heightened by perfonal emu- emperor's enterprifes, even after they 

lation, and exafperated not only by appeared defperate and impraaicable, 

mutual injuries, but by reciprocal in- terminated in the moft profperous man. 

fults. At the fame time, whatever ner. Francis was dazzled with the 

advantage one feemed to poflefs towards fplendour of an undertaking ; ChaHes 

gaining the afcendant, was wonderfully was allured by the profbeft of its turn- 

balanced by lome favourable circum- ing to his advantage. The degree, how. 

ftance, peculiar to the other. The ever, of their comparative merit and re. 

emperor's dominions were of great ex- putation has not been ^xt^, either by a 

tent, the French king's lay more com- ftrift fcruttny into their abilides fer go- 

vernmcQty 
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iwniinent^orby an impartial confidera- Italy, where they had reWved» and 
tion of the greataefs and fuccefs of their which had hitherto been their only feat, 
undertakings } and Francis is one of Francis took them immediately nnder 
thofe monarchs who occupies a higher his protection, and vied with Leo him* 
rank in the temple of Fame than either felf in the zeal and munificence with 
his talents or performan0fcs entitle him which he encouraged them. He invit* 
to hold. This pre-eminence he owed ed learned men to his court ; he con* 
to many different circumflances. The verfed with them familiarly, he employ- 
fuperiority which Charles acquired by ed them in bulinefs ; he raifed»theni to 
the vidory of Pavia, and which from offices of dignity, and honoured then 
that period he preferved through the with his confidence. That race of men» 
remainder of his reign, was fo manifeft, not more prone to complain when deni- 
thit Fra.ncis^s ftruggle againft his exor- ed the refpedl to which they fancy them • 
bitantandgrowingdominion was view- felves entitled, than apt to be pleafed 
ed, by moft of the other powers, not when treated with the dillinAion which 
only with the partiality which naturally they conftdrr as their due, though chejr 
ariies from thofe who gallantly main- could not exceed in gratitude to fuch a 
tain an unequal conteft^ but with the b'*nefa6lor, drained their invention, and 
favour due to one who was refiAing a employed all their ingenuity in pane- 
common enemy, and endeavouring to gyric. 

fet bounds to a monarch equally formi- Succeeding authors, warmed with 

dable to them all. The characters of their defcriptions of Francis's bounty, 

princes too, efpecially among their con- adopted their encomiums, and refined 

temporaries^ depend not only upon their upon them. The as^ellation of Father 

talents for government, but upon their of Letters, beflowedupon Francis, hath 

Snalitiesasmen. Francis, notwithHand- rendered his memory (acred among hif- 

ig the many errors confpicuous in his torians, and they (eem to have rrgarded 

foreign policy and domeftic adminiftra- it as a fort of impiety to uncover his 

tion, was neverthelefs humane, benefi- infirmities, or to point out his defeds. 

cent, generous. He pofleiTed dignity Thus Francis, notwithftanding his in* 

without pride; affability free from mean- ferior abilities, and want of fuccefs, 

nefs, and courtefy exempt from deceit, hath more than equalled the fame of 

AH who had accefs to him (and no man Charles. The virtues which he pofirf- 

of merit was ever denied that privilege) fed as a man have entitled him to 

refpefUd and loved him. Captivated greateradmiration and praife, than have 

with his perfonal qualities, his fubjedts been bellowed upon theexteniive genius 

forgot his defers as a monarch, and and fortunate arts of a more capable, 

admiring him as the moft accompHQied but lefs amiable rival. Rohert/on. 
And amiable gentleman in his domini- 

~*/ ^"^ ?r*' «»™«'t^.a« a^? of SCO. The Cbaraaer of C^Afih^s V. 
nal-admintftration, which m a prince 

.of leb engaging difpofitions would have As Charles was the ^r^ prince of his 

been deemra unpardonable. This ad- age in rank and dignity, ihe part which 

nirationj however, muft have been tem* he aded, whether we confider the gre. t- 

jmrary only, and would have died away nefs, the variety, or the fuccefs rf hie 

with the courtiers who bellowed it; the undertakings, wasthemoiiconrp'cjnus, 

illafioD arifing from his private virtues It is from an attentive obiervation of his 

jaaft have ceafed, and pofterity would conducl,notfruro the exaggerated praifes 

liave iadj^ of his publiccondu^ with of the Spanifli hiftorians, or the undif. 

its oAial impartialitv ; but another cir- tinguilhing cenfure of the French, that 

comftance prevented this, and his name a juft idea of Charle!>'s genius and abi- 

luith been traafmitted topofterity with lities is to be collected. Ho pofeffed 

increafing repuution. Science and the qualities To peculiar, as Arongly amk 

arts had, at that time, made little pro- his character, and not only di'ttn^uifh 

grt&in France. They were juft begin- him from the princes who were hiS con- 

PiAg 101 advance beyond the limiti of temporaries, but account for thatfupe- 

N n a riot\s^ 
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Tiority of tr them which he fo long 
maintained. In forming his fchemes, 
he was, by nature as well as by habit, 
cautious and confiderate. Born with ta- 
lents, which unfolded themfelves ilow- 
ly, and were late in attaining maturity; 
he was accudoroed to ponder every Tub- 
je£k that demanded his confideration 
with a careful and deliberate attention. 
He bent the whole force of his mind 
towards it, and dwelling upon it with a 
ferious application, undiverted by plea- 
fure, and hardly relaxed by any amufe^ 
ment, he revolved it in filence in his 
own bread : he then communicated the 
matter to his miniHers ; and after hear- 
ing their opinions, took his refolution 
with a decifive firmnefs, which feldom 
follows fuch flow confultations. In con- 
fequence of this, Charles's meafures, 
inftead of refembling the defultory and 
irregular fallies of Henry V III. or Fran- 
cis 1. had the appearance of a confident 
fyilem, in which Cil the part? were ar- 
ranged, the effeds were forefeen, and 
the accidents were provided for. His 
promptitude in execution, was no lefs 
remarkable than hit patience in delibe- 
ration. He con ful ted with phlegm, but 
he afled with vigour ; and did not dif- 
cover greater fagacity in his choice of 
the meafures which it was proper to pur- 
fue, than fertility of genius in finding 
out the means for rendering his purfuit 
of them fuccefsful. Though he had 
naturally fo little of the martial turn, 
that during the mod ardent and budling 
period of life, he remained in the cabi- 
net inaflive: yet when he chofe at 
length to appear at the head of his ar- 
mies, his mind was fo formed for vigo- 
rous exertions in every diredion, that he 
acquired fuch knowledge in the art of 
war, and fuch talents for command, as 
rendered him equal in reputation and 
fuccefs to the mod able generals of the 
age. But Charles poflefl^d, in the mod 
eminent degree, the fcience which is of 
greated importance to a monarch, that 
of knowing men, and of adapting their 
talents to the variousdepartments which 
be allotted to them. From the death of 
Chievres to the end of his reign, he em- 
ployed no general in the field, no mi- 
nider in the cabinet, no ambaflador to a 
foreign court, no governor of a pro* 



vihce, whofeabilities wereinadequateto. 
the trud which he repofed in theni* 
Though deditute of that bewitching af- 
fability of manner, which gained Fran- 
cis the hearts of all who approached his 
perfon, he w^s no dranger to the vir- 
tues which fecure fidelity and attach- 
ment. He placed unbounded confi- 
dence in his generals ; he rewarded their 
fervices with munificence ; he neither 
envied their fame, nor discovered any 
jealoufy of their power. Almod all the 
generals who condu6Ved his armies rhay 
be placed on a level with thofe illudrt- 
ous peiTonages who have attained the 
highed eminence of military glory ; and 
his advantages over his rivals are to be 
afcribed fb manifedly to the fuperibr 
abilities of the commanders whom he fee 
in oppofition to them, that this might 
feem to detract, in fome degree, from 
his own meriti if the tulent of difcover- 
ing and employing fuch indrumencs 
were not the mod undoubted ptoof of 
his capacity for government. 

There were, neverthelefs, defers in 
his political character, which mud'con- 
fiderably abate the admiration due to hts 
extraordinary talents. Charleses ambi. 
tion was infatiable ; and though there 
feems to be no foundation for an opinioh 
prevalent in his own age, that he had 
formed the chimerical project of edab- 
lidiing an univerfal monarchy in £u. 
rope. It is certain that his defire of be- 
ing didinguiflied as a conqueror, in- 
volved him in continual wars, which ex* 
handed and opprefled his fubjedls, and 
left him little leifnre for giving atten- 
tion to the interior police and improve- 
ment of his kingdoms, the great objedls 
of every prince who makes the happi- 
nefs of his people the end of his govern- 
ment. Charles, at a very early period 
of life, having added the imperial crown 
to the kingdoms of Spain, and to the 
hereditary dominions of the houfes oJF 
Audria and Burgundy ; this opened to 
him fuch a vad neld of enterprife, and 
engaged him in fchemes fo complicated 
as well as arduous, that feeling his pow- 
er to be unequal to the execution of 
thefe, he had often recourfe to low ar- 
tifices, unbecoming hisfupertor talents; 
and fometimes ventured on fuch devia- 
tlons from integrity, as were difhonour« 

able 
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able in a great prince. His in (id ions 
and fraudulent policy appeared more 
coDfpicttoaSy and was rendered more 
odious; by a comparifon with the open 
and undefigning chara^er of his con- 
temporaries, Francis I. and Henry VII L 
This difference, tho' occafioned chiefiy 
by the diverfity of their tempers, muft 
be afcribed in fome degree co fuch an 
oppofition in the principles of their po. 
licical condudl, as affords fome excufe 
for this defedl in Charles's behaviour, 
though it cannot ferve as a j unification 
of it. Francis and Henry feldoro a^ed 
but from the impulfe of their paflions, 
and rufhed headlong towards theobje^i 
in view. Charles's meafures being the 
refult of cool refledlion, were difpofed 
into a regular fyflem, and carried on 
upon a concerted plan. Perfons who 
ai5l in the former manner^ naturally pur* 
fue the end in view, without affuming 
any difguife, or difphying much ad- 
drefs. Such as hold the latter courfe, 
are apt, in forming as well as in exe- 
cuting their defigns, to employ fuch re- 
Hnements, as always lead to artifice in 
condudl, and often degenerate into de- 
ceit. Robert/on* 

^60. TJbi CharaSer $fEF AidiKOK D AS, 

Epaminondas was born and educated 
in that honed poverty which thofe lefs 
corrupted ages accounted the glorious 
xhark of integrity and virtue. The in- 
(Irudlionsofa Pythagorean philofopher, 
to whom he was entrufled in his earliell 
years, formed him to all the temperance 
and feverity peculiar to that fedl, and 
were received with a docility and plea- 
fure which befpoke an ingenuous mind. 
Mufic, dancing, and all thofe arts which 
were accounted honourable diflindlions 
at Thebes, he received from the great- 
e(l mailers. In the athletic exercifes 
he became confpicuous, but foon learn- 
ed to apply particularly to thofe which 
might prepare him for the labours and 
occalions of a military life. His mo- 
defty and gravity rei^dered him ready to 
hezr and receive indrudlion ; and his 
geniusenabledhim to learn and improve. 
A love of truth, a love of virtue, ten- 
dernefSf and humanity, and an exalted 
p4triotifmi he bad learned^ and foon 



difplayed. To thefe glorious qualities, 
he added penetration and fagacity, a 
happinefs in improving every incident, 
a confummate (kill in war, an uncon- 
querable patience of toil and dillrefs, a 
boldnefsinenterprife, vigour, and mag- 
nanimity. Thus did he become great 
and terrible in war; nor was he lefs 
diftinguifhed by the gentler virtues of 
peace and retirement. He had a foul 
capable of the mod exalted and difinte- 
relled friendihip. The warmth of his 
benevolence fupplied the deficiencies of 
his fortune ; his credit and good offices 
frequently were employed to gain that 
relief for the neceflities of others, which 
his own circumftances could not grant 
them : within the narrow fphere of thefe 
were his defires regularly confined ; no 
temptations could corrupt him ; no 
profpeds of advantage could (hake his 
integrity ; to the public he appeared 
unalterably and folely devoted ; nor 
could negled or injuries abate his zeal 
for Thebes. All thefe illuflrious qua- 
lities he adorned with that eloquence 
which was then in fuch repute, and ap- 
peared in council equally eminent, 
equally ufeful to his country, as in ac» 
tion. By him Thebes firfl rofe to fove- 
reign power, and with him (he lod her 
greatnefs. Ltlaud. 

% 61. A Comparifon of the political Prin^ 
ciples and ConduSi of Q AT 0, AxTl- 
cus, and Cicero. 

The three fefls which chiefly engrof- 
fed the philofophical part of Rome, 
were, the Stoic, the Epicurean, and the 
Academic ; and the chief ornaments of 
each were, Cato, Atticus, and Cicero; 
who lived together in llridl friendfhip, 
and a mutual edeem of each other's 
virtue : but the different behaviour of 
thefe three will (hew, by fad and ex- 
ample, the different merit of their feve- 
ral principles, and which of them was 
the bed aaapted to promote the good of 
fociety. 

The Stoics were the bigots or enthu- 
•fiads in philofophy ; who held none to 
be truly wife or good but themfelves ; 
placed perfeCl happinefs in virtue, tho* 
dript of every other good ; affirmed all 
fins to be equal, all deviations from 
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right equally wicked ; to kill a dung- 
hill- COCK without reafon, the fame crime 
as to kill a parent ; that a wife man 
could never forgive ; nerer be moved by 
anger, favour, or- pity ; never be de- 
ceived ; never repent ; never change his 
mind. With thefe principles, Cato en- 
tered into public life ; and adled in it, 
as Cicero fays, ' as if he had lived in 
the polity -of -Plato, not in the dregs of 
Romulus/ He made no diftinftion of 
times or things ; no allowance for the 
weaknefs of the republic, and the power 
of thcfe who oppre/Ted it : it was his 
maxim, to combat all power not built 
upon the laws, or to defy it at leall, if 
he coold not concroul it ; he knew no 
way to his end, but the dired ; and 
whatever obilrudtions he met with, re- 
folved ftill to rufh on ; and either to 
furmount them, or perifh in the at- 
tempt ; taking it for a bafenefs, and 
confeffi»n of being conquered, to de- 
dine a tittle from the true road. In an 
age therefore of the utmoft libertinifm, 
when th^ public difcipline was lofl, and 
thegcwernmentitfelf tottering, he lirugu 
gled with the fame zeal againft all cor- 
ruption, and waged a perpetual war with 
a luperior force ; whillt the rigour of 
his principles tended rather to alienate 
friends, than reconcile enemies ; and 
by provoking the power that he could 
not fubdue, help to haflen that ruin 
which he was flriying to avert : fo that 
after a perpetual courfe of difappoint. 
ments and repulfes, finding himfelf un- 
able to pturfue his old way any farther, 
inftead of takiT>g a new one, he was 
driven by his philofophy to put an end 
to his life. 

But as the Stoics exalted human na- 
ture too high, fo the Epicureans depref- 
fed it too low ; as thofe raifed it to the 
heroic, thefe dcbafed it to the brutal 
flate ; ihey held pleafure to be the chief 
good of man ; death the extinction of 
his being ; and placed their happinefs, 
confequently, in the fecure enjoyment of 
a pleafurable life, efteeming virtue on 
no Owher account than as it was a hand- 
maid to pleafure, and helped to enfurc 
the pofTeftion of it, by preferving health 
and conciliating friends. ^Their wife 
man, therefore, had no other duty, but 
to provide for his own eafe, to decline 



all ftruggles, to retire from public aT- 
fairs, and to imitate the life of th^ir 
gods, by palling his days in a calm, con- 
templative, undiilurbed repofe, in the 
midft of rural (hades and pleafant gar. 
dens. This was the fcheme that Atti* 
cus followed : he had all the talenta 
that could qualify a man to be ufeful 
to fociety ; great parts, learning, judg« 
ment, candor, benevolence, generoOti^, 
the fame love of his country* and the 
fame fentiments in politics, with Ci- 
cero ; whom he was always advifing 
and urging to a6l, yet determined ne* 
ver to aft himfelf ; or never, at leaft, 
fo far as to diflurb his eafe, or endanger 
his fafety. For though he was fo flrift« 
ly united with Cicero, and valued him 
above all men, yet he managed an in* 
tered all the while with the oppofite. 
faction, and a friendfhip even with hit 
mortal enemies, Clodius and Antony ; 
that he might fecure, againll all events^ 
the grand point which he had in view, 
the peace and tranquillity of his life. 
Thus two excellent men, by their mif- 
taken notions of virtue, drawn from 
the principles of their philofophy, were 
maide ufelefs in a manner to their coun- 
try, each in a different extreme of life : 
the one always afting and expofing 
himfelf to dangers, without the profpedt 
of doing good ; the other, without at- 
tempting to do any, refolving never to 
aft at all. 

Cicero chofe'the middle wav, be* 
tween the obdinacy of Cato and the in. 
dolence of Atticus ; he preferred always 
the readied road to what was right, if 
it lay open to him, if not, he took the 
next that feemed likely to bring him to 
the fame end ; and m politics as la 
morality, when he could not arrive at 
the true, contented himfelf with the 
probable. He often compares the datef- 
man to the pilot, whofe art confids in 
managing every turn of the winds, and 
applying even the mod perverfe to the 
progrefs c f his voyage ; fo as, by change 
ine his courfe and enlarging his cir* 
cult of failing, to arrive with fafety^ 
though later, at his dedined port. He 
mentions iikewife an obfervation which 
long experience had confirmed to him, 
that none of the popular and ambitious^ 
who afpired to extraordinary commands, 

and 
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and to be tetders in the republic^ ever by no means fo ; for he was a kind 

chofe to obtain their ends from the hafband to both his wives, a mod in- 

people, till they had firft been repulfed dulgent father to all his children, and 

Dy the fenate. This was verified by all a benevolent mafter to his fervants ; fare 

their civil diiTeniions, from the Grac- tells of real good. nature, for no man 

chi down to Czfar: £o that when he can long together fimulate or diffimalate 

faw men of this fpirit at the head of at home. 

the government, who, by the fplendor He was a warm friend, and a warm 

of their lives and adions, had acquired enemy ; defeats, if defefls they are, 

an afcendant over the populace, it was infeparable in human nature, and of- 

his conftant advice to the fenate, to ten accompanying the moii generous 

gain them by gentle compliances, and minds. 

to gratify their thirft of power by vo- Never miniiler had cleaner hands 
lantary grants of it, as the bed way to than he had. Mere domeilic ceconomy 
moderate their ambition, and reclaim was his only care as to money, for he 
them from defperate councils. He de- did not add one acre to his eftate, and 
dared contention to be no longer pru- left his younger children very mode- 
dent than while it either did fer vice, rately provided for, though he had been 
or at lead no hurt ; but when fadion in confiderable and lucrative employ* 
was grown too ftrong to be withftood, ments near thirty years, 
that It was time to give over fighting ; As he only loved power for the fake 
and nothing left but to extrad feme of power, in order to preferve it he 
good out of the ill, by mitigating that was obliged to have a moft unwarrant- 
power by patience, which they could able complaifance for the interefts and 
not reduce by force, and conciliating even dictates qf the eleAorate, which 
it, if poffible, to the intereft of the was the only way by which a Britiih 
ilate. This .was what he advifed, and minifter could hold either favour or 
what he pra^tifed ; and it will account, power during the reigns of king Geoi^ 
in a great meafure, for thofe parts of the firfl and fecond. 
his condud which are the mod liable to The coarfenefs and imperioufnefs of 
exception, on the account of that com* his manners made him difagreeable to 
plaiiance which he is fuppofed to have queen Caroline, 
paid, at different times, to the feveral Lord Townftiend was not of a tern* 
nfurpers of illegal power. MU4itton. per to a6l a fecond part, after having 

a^led a firfl, as he did during the reiga 

%6z. Thi ChawaBer 9f Lord Tovrsfi. of king George the firft. He refolved 

H 2 N D^ therefore to make one convulfive ftrug- 

* gle to revive his expiring power, or, if 

Lord Townfhend, hy very long ex- that did not fucceed, to retire from bn. 

periencc, and unwearied application, fincfs. He tried the experiment upon 

was certainljr an able man of bnfinefs, the king, with whom he had a perfo. 

which was his only paffion. His parts nal intereft. The experiment foiled, 

were neither above nor below it ; they as he might eafily, and ought to have 

were rather flow, a dcfcft of the fafcr forefeen. He retired to his feat in the 

nde. He required time to form his country, and, in a few years, died of an 

opinion ; but when formed, he adhered apoplexy. 

to it with invincible firmnefs, not to fay Having thus mentioned the flight 

obftinacy, whether right or wrong, and defers, as well as the many valuable 

was impatient of con tradiaion. parts, of his charader, I muft declare 

He was a mod ungraceful and con- that I owed the former to truth, and 

fofed fpeaker m the honfe of lords, in* the latter to gratitude and friendfliip 

elegant* in his language, perplexed in as well as to truth, fincc, for fome 

his arguments, but always near the drefs years before he retired from bufinefs, 

of the queflion. we lived in the ftriaed intimacy that 

His manners were coarfe, rudic, and the difference of our age and fitnations 

feeaingly bratal ; but his nature was conld admit, daring which time he 
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gave me many unafked and unequivocal 
proofs of his fricndfhip.' CbefterfieU. 

% 63. The Cbarailer of Mr, PoPB. 

Pope in convcrfation was below him- 
felf ; he was fcldom cafy and natural, 
and feemed afraid that the man ihould 
degrade the poet, which made him al- 
ways attempt wit and humour, often 
unfucccfsfully, and too often unfeafon- 
ably. I have been with him a week 
at a time at his houfc at Twickenham, 
where I ncceflarily faw his mind in 
its undrefs, when he was both an agree- 
able and inftruf^ive companion. 

His moral character has been warmly 
attacked, and but weakly defended ; 
the natural confequence of his (hining 
turn to fatire, of which many felt, and 
all feared the fmart. It mull be owned 
that he was the moft irritable of all the 
ggnus irritabiU n/atum^ offended with 
trifles, and never forgetting or forgiv- 
ing them; but in this 1 really think 
that the poet was more in fault t^an the 
man. He was as great an inftance as 
any he quotes^ of the contrarieties and 
xnconfiftencies of human nature ; for, 
notwithftanding the malignancy of his 
fatires, and fome blameable paflag^s of 
his life, he was charitable to his pow- 
er, aftive in doing good offices, and pi- 
oofly attentive to an old bed -ridden 
mother, who died but a little time be- 
fore him. His poor, crazy, deformed 
body was a mere Pandora's box, con- 
taining all the phyfical ills that ever 
affliAed humanity. This, perhaps, 
whetted the edge of his fatire, and may 
in fome degree excufe it. 
- I will fay nothing of his works, 
they fpeak fufficiently for themfelves ; 
they will live as long as letters and 
tafte (hall remain in this country, and 
be more and more admired, as envy 
and refentment (hall fubfide. But I 
will. venture this piece of claflical blaf- 
phemy, which is, that however he may 
be fuppofed to be obliged to Horace, 
Horace is more obi iged to h i m . IbU, 

% 6^. CbaraSier of Lord Boling- 

BROKE. 

' It is impoffible to find lights and 
(hades &rong enough to paint the cha- 
y^eroflQrd Bolingbroke^ v^ho w^ » 



moft mortifying inftance of the violence 
of human pafHons, and of the moft im- 
proved and exalted human reafon. His 
virtues and his vices, his reafon and his 
paffions, did not bknd themfelves by a 
gradation cf tints, but formed a fhining 
and fudden contrail. 

Here the darkeft, there the moft 
fplendid colours, and both rendered 
more ftriking from their proximity. 
Impetuofity, excefs, and almoft extra- 
vagancy, characterized not only his paf- 
(ions; but even his fenfes. His youth 
was diftinguifhed by all the tumult and 
ftorm of pleafures, in which he licen- 
tioudy triumphed, difdaining all de- 
corum. His fine imagination was often 
heated and exhaufted, with his body, 
in celebrating and deifying the profti- 
tuteof the night; and his convivial joys 
were pufhed to all the extravagancy of 
frantic bacchanals. Thefe paffions wera 
never interrupted but by a ftronger am- 
bition. The former impaired both hit 
conftitution and his chara6ter ; but the 
latter deftroyed both his fortune and his 
reputation. 

■ He engaged young, and diftinguifhed 
himfelf in bufinefs. His penetration 
was almoft intuition, and he adorned 
whatever fubjeft he either fpoke or 
wrote upon, by the moft fplendid' elo^ 
quence; npt a ftudied or laboured elo- 
quence, but by fuch a flowing happx- 
nefs of didion, which (from care, per- 
haps, at firft) was become fo habitual 
10 him, that even his moft familiar con- 
verfations, if taken down in writing, 
would have borne the prefs, without 
the leaft corre£lion, either as to mi'thod 
or ftyle. He had noble and generous 
fentiments, rather than fixed, reflcfted 
principles of good- nature and friend, 
(hip ; but they were more violent than 
lafting, and fuddenly and often varied 
to their oppofite extremes, with regard 
even to the fame perfons. He received 
the common attentions of civility as 
obligations, which he returned with in. 
tereft; and rcfented with paflion the 
little inadvertencies of human nature^ 
which he repaid with intereft too. 
Even a difference of opinion upon, a 
philofophical fubjedl would provoke, 
and prove him no practical philofopher 
at leaft. 

Notwithfianding 
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Notwithftanding the diffipation of his *' do what he pleafes with 4ne here* 

youth, and the tumultuoos agitation of " after ; and he knows beil what to do. 

his middle age, he had an infinite fund ** May he blefs you !" 

of various and almoft univerfal know- Upon the whole of this extraordinary 

ledge, which, from the cleared and charaAer, what can we fay, but, alas ! 

quickelt conception, and the happieil poor human nature ! Chefttrfield, 

tatmoiy that ever man was bleft with, ^ ^, n^ %% 

he always carried about him. It was § 65. Cbaraaero/Mr. Pultenbt. 

his pocket-money, and he never had Mr. Pulteney was formed by naturo 

occalion to draw upon a book for any for focial and convivial pleafures. Re- 

fum. He excelled more particularly in fentment made him engage in buHnefs* 

hiftory, as his hiftorical works plainly He had thought himfeff flighted by 

prove. The relative, political, and Sir Robert Walpole, to whom he pub« 

commercial interefts of every country licly avowed not only revenge, but utter 

in £urope, particularly of his own, deilruAion. He had lively and (hining 

were better known to him than perhaps parts, a furpri/ing quicknefs of wit, 

to any man in it; but how ileadily he and a happy turn to the mod amuiing 

purfued the latter in his public con* and entertaining kinds of poetry, as 

dufl, his enemies of all parties and de- epi&;rams, ballads, odes, &c. ; in all 

nominations tell with pleafure. which he had an uncommon facility. 

During his long exile in France, he His compoiitions in that way were fome«. 

applied himfelf to ftudy with his cha- times fatirical, often licentious, butal- 

raderiilical ardour ; and there he form- ways full of wit. 

^d, and chiefly executed, the plan of his He had a quick and clear conception 

great philofophical work. The com- of buunefs ; could equally dete^ and 

inon bounds of human knowledge were pradife fophiflry. He could (late and 

too narrow for his warm and afpiring explain the mod intricate matters, evea 

imagination ; he mud go extra flam- in figures, with the urmod perfpicuity^ 

mantia mctnia mundi^ and explore the His parts were rather above bufinefs ; 

unknown and unknowable regions of and the warmth of his imagination, 

snetaphyiics, which open an unbound- joined to the impetuoiity and redleflhefs 

ed field 'for the excurfions of an ardent of his temper, made him incapable of 

imagination ; where endlefs conj^^lures conducing it long together with pru. 

fupply the defedl of unattainable know- dence and deadinefs. 

ledffo, and too often ufurp both its name He was a mod complete orator and 

and its influence. debater in the houfe of* commons ; elo- 

He had a ytxy handfome perfon, quent, entertaining, perfuafive, drong, 

with a mod engaging addrefs in his and pathetic, as occaiion required; for 

air and manners ; he had all the dig- he had arguments, wit, and tears, at 

nity and good-breeding which a man of his command. His bread W2s the feat 

quality fliould or can have, and which of all thofe pafljons. which degrade our 

u> i^^^ in this country at lead, really nature, and didurboiir reafon. There 

have. they raged in perpetual conflifl; but 

He profeded himfelf a deid, believ- avarice, the meaned of them all, ge^ne- 

ing in a general Providence, but doubt- rally triumphed, ruled abfolutely, and, 

ing of, though by no means rejedling, in many indances, which I forbear to 

(as is commonly fuppofed) the im- mention, mod fcandaloufly. 

mortality of the foul, and a future His fudden paflion was outrageous, 

date. but fupport^d by great perfonal cou- 

He died of acruel and diocklng dif- rage, Nothing exceeded his ambition, 

tem{kr, a cancer in his face, which but his avarice: they often accompany, 

he endured with firmnefs. A week be- and are frequently and reciprocally the 

fore he died, I took my lad leave of caufes and the tf[eQi% of each other; 

him with grief; and he returned me but the latter is always a clog upon the 

his lad farewell with tendemefs, and former. He adedted good-nature and 

faidj << God, who placed m% here, will com|)aiIioD^ and perhaps his heart miaht 
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feel the ^fortunes tnd dtftreflei of hit 
fellow-creatares^ bat his hand was fel- 
dom or never ftretched out to relieve 
them* Though he was "an able ador of 
trath and fincerity, he conld occafion- 
ally lay them afide^ to ferve the purpofes 
of his ambition or avarice. 

He was once in the greateft point of 
view that ever I faw any fubjefl in. 
When the oppofition, of which he was 
the leader in the houfe of commons^ 
prevailed at lafl afi;ainft Sir Robert Wal- 
poie, he became uke arbiter between the 
crown and the people ; the former im- 
ploring his prote^ion, the latter his 
siipport. In that critical moment his 
various jarring paffions were in the 
higheft ferment, and for a while fuf-' 
pended his ruling one. Senfe of (hame 
made him hefitate at turning courtier 
OR a fudden, after having aded the pa- 
triot fo long« and with fo much ap- 
plaufe ; and his pride made him de* 
clare« that he would accept of noplace ; 
vainly imagining, that he could, by 
fuch a (imulated and temporary felt* 
denial, prefcrve his popularity with the 
public, and his power at court. He 
was mifUken in both. The king hated 
him almoft as much for what he might 
have done, as for what he had done ; 
and a motley miniilry was formed, 
which by no means defired his company. 
The nation looked upon him as a dcfer- 
ter, and ne (hrunk into infignificancy 
and an earldom. 

He made feveral attempts afterwards 
to retrieve the opportunity he had loil, 
but in vain ; his fituation would not 
allow it.— He was fixed in the houfe of 
lords, that hofpital of incurables ; and 
his retreat to popularity was cut off: 
for the confidence of the public, when 
once great, and once loft, is never to be 
regained. He lived afterwards in re- 
tirement, with the wretched comfort of 
Horace's mifer: 

Populus me fibilat, &c« 

I may, perhaps, be fufpeded to hav6 
given too Itrong colouring to ibme fea- 
tures of this portrait ; but I folemnly 
proteft, that I have drawn it confcien- 
tioufly, and to the beft of my knowledge, 
from a very long acquaintance with, 
and obfcrvatioa of, the original. Nay , 



t 



I have rather bfuntd than heightened 
the colouring. Cbtjtirfitld. 

% 66. CbaraSer of Sir Robbrt Wal« 

POLB. 

I much queftion whether an impartial 
charader of Sir Robert Walpofe will 
or can be tranfmitted to pofterity ; ibr 
he governed this kingdom fo Ions, that 
the various paflions of mankind mio^ 
gled, and in a manner incorporated 
themfelves, with every thing that was 
faid or written concerning him. Never 
was man more flattered, nor more s^ 
bufed; and his lone power was pro* 
bablv the chief canie of both* I was 
much acquainted with him, both in his 
public and his private liiv. I mean to 
do impartial juftice to his charader; 
and therefore my pidure of him will^ 
erhaps, be more like him than* it will 
e like any of the other pidures drawn 
of him. 

In private life he was good-natored* 
chearful, focial ; inelegant in his man- 
ners, loofe in his morals. He had a 
coarfe, ftrong wit, which he was too 
htt of for a man in his ftation, as it is 
always inconfiftent with dignity. He 
was very able as a minifter, but withont 
a certain elevation of mind, necefianr 
for great good or great mifchief/ Profnw 
and appetent, his ambition was fubier- 
vient to his defire of making a great 
fortune. He had more of the Maxaria 
than of the Richelieu. He would do mean 
things for profit, and never thought of 
doing great ones for glory. 

He was both the bcft parliament* 
man, and the ableft manager of parlia. 
ment, that, I believe, ever lived. An 
artful, rather than an eloquent fpeak- 
er ; he faw, as by intuition, the difpofi* 
tion of the houfe, and prefTed or re* 
ceded accordingly. So clear in ftating 
the moft intricate matters, efpecially in 
the finances, that, whillt he was fpeak- 
ing, the moft ignorant thought that 
they underftood what they really did 
not. Money, not prerogative, was the 
chief engine of his adminiftratioa i and 
he employed it with a fuccefs which in 
a manner dirgraced humanity. He was 
mot, it is true, the inventor of that 
fhamefai method of governing, whidi 
7 had 



fcid bees gaining ground infenfibly ever 
fince Charles It. ; bat, with ancom- 
mon (kill, and unbounded profoliony he 
brought it to that perfeAion which at 
this time difhonoars and diftrefTes this 
country, and which (if not checked, and 
God knows how it can be now checked) 
muft ruin it. 

Beiides this powerful engine of go- 
vernment, he had a mod extraordinary 
talent of perfuading and working men 
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His name will mat be rtemded la 
hiftory among the << beft men/' or the 
<< beft minifters ;" but mach lefs ought 
it to be ranked among the worft. 

ChifiirfitU. 



{ 6^. CharaBer tfLn'd GaAVViLLt. 

Lord Granville had great parts, and ft 
moft uncommon (hare of learnine for e 
man of quality. He was one of the beft 
fpeakers in the houfe of lords, both itt 



up to his purpofe. A hearty kind of the declamatory and the argumentative 
franknefs, which fometimes feemed im- ^^^y. He had a wonderful quicknefs 
pudence, made people think that he . ^nd precifion in feixing the ftrefs offt 
let them into his fecrets, whilft the im. qucftion, which no art, no fophiftry, 
politenefs of his manners feemed to at. ^^^\^ difguifc in him. In bofmefs he 



left his iincerity. W^en he found any 
body proof againft pecuniary tempta- 
tions, which, alas ! was but ieidom, he 



was bold, enterprizing, and overbearing. 
He had been bred up in high monar* 
chical, that is, tyrannical principles of 



had recourfc to a ftill worfe art ; for he government, which his ardcntand impc- 
liSWhed at and ridiculed all notions of ^Xon^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ hj^ ^hink were the 
public virtue, and the love of one's only rational and praaicable ones. He 

would have been a great firft minifter ift 



country, calling them, ** The chimeri- 
<< cal fchool - Doy flighis of claflical 
" learning ;" declaring himfelf, at the 
fame time, " No faint, no Spartan, 
•« no reformer," He would frequently 
aik young fellows, at their firft ap* 
pearance m the world, while their ho- 
neft hearts were yet untainted, '* Well, 
'< are you to be an old Roman ? a pa« 
" triot } ' Yon will foon come off of 
" that, and grow wifer." And thus 
he was more dangerous to the morals 
than to the liberties of his country, to 
which I am perfuaded he meant no ill 
in his heart. 



France,little inferior, perhaps, to Riche« 
lieu ; in this government, which is yet 
irtt^ he would have been a dangerous 
one, little lefs fo, perhaps, than Lord 
Strafford. He was neither ill-natured nor 
vindidive, and had a great contempt for 
money ; his ideas were all above it. In 
ibcial life he was an agreeable, good-hu- 
moured, and inftruAive companion ; ft 
great but entertaining talker. 

He degraded himfelf by the vice of 
drinkingr ; which, together with a great 
flock of Greek and Latin, he brought 
away with him from Oxford, and X!^^ 



He was the eafy and prof ufc dupe of ^^i^^j ^„j pra6\ifed ever afterwards. By 



women, and in fome inftances indecent- 
\y fo. He was jexceifively open to flat- 
tery » even of the grofleft kind, and 
from the coerfeft bunglers of that vile 
profeffion ; which engaged him to pafs 
moft of his leifure and jovial hours 
with people whofe blafted characters re* 
fleeted upon his own. He was loved by 
many, but refpeded by none ; his fa- 
miliar and illiberal mirth and raillery 
leaving him no dignity. He was not 
▼indidive, but, on the contrary, wtry 
placable to thofe who had injured him 
the moft. His good-humour, good-na- 
ture, and beneficence, in the feveral re- 



his own inauftry, he had made himfelf 
mafter of all the modern languages, and 
had acquired a great knowledge of the 
law. His political knowledge of the in- 
tereft of princes and of commerce was 
extenfive, and his notions were juft and 
great. His charaAer ma^ be fummed 
up, in nice precifion, quick decifion^ 
and unbounded prefuroption. Ibidm 

S 68. CbaraBer of Mr. Pblham. 

Mr. Pelham bad good fenfe, without 
either fhining parts or any degree of li« 
terature. He had by no means an ele* 
lations of father, hufband, mafter, and .vated or enterprising genius, but had 
friend, gained him the warmeft afifec« a more manly and fteady reiblutioa 
tioAs of all within that circle* than his brother the Duke of Newcaftle. 
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He had a gentleman-like franknefs in Bred in camps and courts^ it cannot 
kill behaviour, and sis great point of ho- be foppofed that he was untainted with 
ftoarasaminiftertati have, efpecially a ' ^z*- - t^f- •-- -/•.t^r. t- 



tninifter at the head of the treafary, 
where nuipberlefs^fturdy and infatiable 
beggars of con ditJOQ apply, who cannot 
all begracified^ nor all'withf fafety be 
rtfared. 

He was a very inelegant fpeaker in 



the fafliionable vices of thefe warm cli- 
mates ; but (if I may be allowed the ex« 
preffion) he dignified them, inflead of 
their degrading him into any mean or 
indecent aflion. He had a good degree 
of claflical, and a great one of modem, 
knowledge ; with a juft, and, at the 



'parliament, but fpoke with a certain^ fame time^ a delicate tafte. 



candour and opennefs that made him be 
well heard, and generally believed. 

He wiihed well to ,the public, and 
managed the. finances with great care 
and perfqnai purity. He was par nego- 
tits neque/upra: had many domeitic vir- 



Ihhis common expences he was liberal 
within bounds ; but in h^s charities and 
bounties he had none. I have known 
them put him to fbme prefent inconve- 
niencies. 

He was a (Irong, but not an eloquent 



taes and no vices. If his place, and the or florid fpeakes in parliament. He 
power that accompanies^ it, made him fpoke fo anafFecledly the honeft diftatei 



fame public enemies, his behaviour i|i 
|K>th iecufed him from perfonal and ran- 
coroxis ones. Thofe who wiftied him 
word, only wiflied themfelves in his 
place. 

Upon the whole, he was an honour- 
able man, andawell-wlfhingminifter. 

Cbeftirfiild. 

• 

^69. CharaBtr of^\z^K^,\i Earl of 
Scarborough. 

. In drawing the charadler of Lord 
Scarborough, I will be flri&ly upon my 



of his heart, that truth and virtue, which 
never want, and feldom wear, oroa* 
ments, feemed only to borrow his voiie* 
This gave fuch an aftonifliing weight 
to all he faid, that he more than once 
carried an unwilling majority after him. 
Such is the authority of nnfnfjpefted vir- 
tue, that it will fometimes uame vice 
into decency at lealh 

He was not only offered, but prefixed 

to accept, the pofl of fecretary of ftate ; 

but he conftantly refufed it. I once 

tried to perfuade him to accept it ; but 

guard againft the partiality of that in- he told me, that both the natural 

warmth and melancholy of his temper 
made him unfit for it ; and that more* 



timate and unrelerved friendfliip, in 
which we lived for more than twenty 
years ; to which friend (hip, as well as to 
the. public. no torietv of it, I owe much 
more than my pride will let my grati- 
tude own. If tnis may be fufpeded to 



over he knew ^ttxy well that, in thofe 
minifterial employments, the conrfe of 
bufinefs made it necefTary to do many 
hard things, andfomeunjuftones, which 



have biafled. my judgment, it muft, at could only be authorized by the jefuitr- 
the fame time, be allowed to have in* *'••'» ^t i- «. #• i ^ . 

formed it; for the mod fecret move- 
meptsof his foul were, without difguife, 
communicated to me only. However, 
I will rather lower than heighten the 
colouring ; I will mark' the Ihades, and 
draw a credible rather than an exad 
likenefs. 

He 'had a very good per (on, rather 
above the middle fize; a handfome face, 
and when he was chearful, the moil en- 
gaging countenance imaginable : when 
grave, which he was ofteneft, the mod 
vefpe^ablc one. He had in the htghei! 



cal cafuiilry of the dire£lion of the in- 
tention : a doflrine which he faid he 
could not pofiibly adopt. Whether he 
was the firlt that ever made that objec- 
tion, I cannot affirm ; but I fufpefl that 
he will be the laft. 

Jf^e was a true conftitutional, and yet 
pradicable patriot ; a fincere lover, and 
a zealous afTerter, of the natural, the 
civil, and the religious rights of hb 
Country: but he would not quarrel with 
the crown, for fome flight ftretchcs of 
the prerogative ; nor with the people, 
for fome unwary ebullitions of liberty ; 



degree the air, manners, and addrefs, of* nor with any one for a difference of opi- 
a man of quality ; pol i ten efs with eafe, nion in fpecuhtive points. He confi- 
attd dignity, without pride^ dered the conHitution in the aggregate, 

and 



and only watched that no one part of it ^ 'H6 hatf&liibll unfoVtonatej I will catl . 

ibould preponderate too mnch. it a moil fatal kind of melaiicholy in 

His moral charader was fo pure, that his natare, which often made him both 

if one may fay of that imperfedt creature abfent and iilent in companv, but never 

nan, what a celebiated hiftorian fays morofe or four. At other times he was 

of ScipiOy Mil non laudandmm aut dixit ^ a chearful and agreeable companion ; 

out fecit, autfenfit% I finccrely think (I but,confcions that he was not always fo, 

had almoft faid I know), one might iay he avoided company too much, and was 

it with great truth of him, one fingle too often alone, giving way to a traia 

Inftance excepted, which (hall be men- of eloomy reflexions, 
lioned. His conftitution, which was never 

He joined to the noblefi; and ilri^ed robull, broke rapidly at the latter end 

principles of honour and generofity, the of his life. He had two fevere ftrokes 

tenderedfentimentsof benevolence and of apoplexy or paify, which coniider- 

com.paffipn ; and, as. he was naturally ably affected his body and his mind, 
warm, he could not even hear of an in* I deiire that this may not be looked 

juHice or a bafenefs, without a fudden upon as a full and finifhed chara^er, 

indignation ; nor of the misfortunes or writ for the fake of writing it; but as 

miferies of a fellow- creature, without my folemn depofit of the truth to the 

melting into foftnefs, and endeavour- bed of my knowledge. I owed this 

ing to relieve them. This part of his fmall depofit of juftice, fuch as it is, to 

character was fo univerfally known, Che memory of the bed man I ever 

that our bed and moit fatirical Englifh knew, and of the dearelt friend I ever 

poet fays, had. CbefierfitU* 

When I confeft, there ii who fecli for fame, S lO. CbaraBer o/Lerd Ha r d WICCB. 

^"^Tme"*^'" '^'*"^'' "'** ' Scarhprouih j^ord Hardwicke was, perhaps, the 

greateft magiftrate that this country 

He had not the lead pride of birth ever had. He prefided in the court of 

and rank, that common narrow notion Chancery above twenty years, and in 

of little minds, that wretched miflaken all that time none of his decrees were 

fuccedaneum of merit; buthe was jea- reverfed, nor the juflnefs of them ever 

lotts to anxiety of his charader, as all queftioned. Though avarice was his 

men are who deferve a good one. And ruling pafiion, he was never in the leaft 

fuch was his diffidence upon that fub- fufpedled of any kind of corruption : a 

jedi, that he never could be perfuaded rare and meritorious inftance of virtue 

that mankind really thought of bim as and felf-denial, under the influence of 

they did ; for furely never man had a fuch a craving, infatiable, and increaf« 

higher reputation, and never man en- ing paffion. 

joyed a more univerfal efteem. Even He had grea^and clear parts ; nnder- 

knavesrefpefled him; and fooir thought flood, loved, and cultivated, the ^c///r 

they loved him. If he had any enemies iettres. He was, an agreeable, eloquent 

(for I proteil I never knew one), they fpeaker in parliament, but not without 

could only be fuch as were weary of fome little tindlure of the pleader, 
always hearing of Ariflid^s the Juft. Men are apt to miftake, or at lead to 

He was toofubjedt to fudden gufls of feem to midake, their 6wn talents, in 

pailion, but they never hurried him into hopes, perhaps, of mifleadtng others 

any illiberal or indecent exprefCon or to allow them that which they are con- 

a£lion ; (b invincibly habitual to him fcious they do not pofTefs. Thus Lord 

were good-nature and good-manners. Hardwicke valued himfelf more upon 

But, if ever any word happened to fall being a great minider of ftate, which 

from him in warmth, which upon fub- he certainly was not, than upon being 

fequent reflexion he himfelf thought a great magidrate, which he certainly, 

too (bong, he was never eafy till he had was. 

made ipore than a fufficient atonement All his notions were clear, but pone 
for it, . .of them great. Good order and do- 
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meiUc dettils were liis ffeptr dtpiru raeee^ e eMft craft, e fenrite cotiptK 

snent* The great and mining partt of ance with the will of hii fovereiga for 

government, though not above hts parts the tine being; which qnalities, with 

to conceive, were above hit limidity to only a common fliare of coromoa-iciile^ 

undertake. will carry a man fooner and more ikfely 

By great and lucrative employments, through the dark labyrinths of a co«rt» 

during the courfe of thirty years, and than the moil ihining parts would do^ 

by ftiil greater parfimony, he acquired without thofe meaner ulents* 
an immenfe fortune, and eftabliihed his He was good-natured to a degree of 



numerous family in aditentageoos polls weakners,ev«n to tears, upon the ftigbt* 

and profitable alliances, eil occafions. Exceedingly tinKircKia, 

Though he had been iblicitor and both perfonally and policicidlf, dread- 

attorney-general, he was by no means ing the leafl innovation, and kcepiag, 

what is called a prerogative lawyer* He with a fcrupulons timidity, in the beaten 

loved the conftitution, and maintain, track of bulinefs, as having the iafeft 

td the juft prerogative of the crown, bottom. 

but without ftretcning it to the oppref* I will mention one inftaace of this 

Son of the people, difpofition, which, I think, will let it in 

He was naturally humane, moderate, the ilrongeft light. When I brought 

and decent ; and when, by his former the bill into the hoofe of lords, lor cor- 

employments, he was obliged to profe* reeling and amending the calendar, I 

cute ftate-criminals, he difcharged that gave him previous notice of my inten* 

duty in a very different manner from tions : he was alarmed at fo bold an ua- 

moft of his predeceflbrs, who were too dertaking, and conjured me not to ftie 

jttilly called the <' blood-hounds of the matters tnat'had been long quiet; add* 

** crown/' infi;, that he did not love new-fangled 

He was a chearful and inilroflive things. I did not, however, yield to ihe 

companion, humane in his nature, de« cogencyofthefe arguments, but brou|4it 

cent in his manners, unilained with any in the bill, and it paflbd nnanimoully. 

vice (avarice excepted), a very great From fuch weaknefles it neeefihrity M* 

magsftrate, but by no means a great mi- lows, that he could have no great ideas, 

siller. CbifterfitU. nor elevation of mind. 

^, ^ ^ .L n I ^xT His ruling, or rather his only, pafion 

S7i. ChwraatroftheDukiof'^zvi^ was, the a^tation, the buftle, and the 

^^*'^^^' hurry of bufinefs, to which he had been 

The Duke of NewcaBHe will be To accuftomed above forty years; but he 

often mentioned in the hiHory of thefe was as dilatory in difpatching it, as he 

times, and with fo (Irong a bias either was eager to engage in it. He was aU 

for or againfl him, that I reiblved, for ways in a hurry, never walked, but al* 

the fake of truth, to draw his cbara^ler ways run, infbmuch that 1 have ibme* 

with myufual impartiality : for as he had times told him, that by his fieetnefs one 

been a miniller for above forty years to- &onld rather take him for the courier 

gether, and in the lad ten years of that than the author of the letters, 

period firft minifter, he had full time to He was as jealous of his power as an 

oblige one half of the nation, and to of- impotent lover of his miftrefs, without 

fend the other. a^ivity of mind enough to enjoy or ex- 

We were cotemporaries, near rela^ ert it, but coold not bear a (hare erea 

tions,and familiar acquaintances ; fome- in the appearances of it. 

times well and fometimes ill together. His levees were his pleafure, and his 

according to the feveral variations of triumph; he loved to have themcrond- 

{kolitical affairs, which know no rela- ed, and confeq uently they were fo: there 

tions, friends, or acquaintances. he made people of bufinefs wait two or 

The public opinion put him below three hours in the anti-chamber, while 

bis level : for though he had no fupe- he trifled away that time with fome in- 

rior parts, or eminent talents, he had a fignificant faeoorites in his dofet. WIm 

moil indefatigable induftry* a perieve- at laft he came into his leveff*rooi»» he 

accofted. 
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tccofted^ 1) vgged, embraced^ and pro- theft nncomnon advanUgeflTmigtit have 

allied every body, with a feeminj; cor- "beeii more honourable to himlelf, but 

diality, but at the fame time with an could not be more initruaive to man^ 

illiberal and degrading familiarity. hind. The eminenceof his ftation gaye 

He was exceedingly difinterefted : him a commanding profped of his duty. 

yery profofe of his own fortune, and The road which led to honour was opea 

abhorring all thofc means, too often to his view. He could not lofe it by 

ufed by perfons in his ftation, either to miftake ; and he had no temptation to 

gratify their avarice', or to fopply their depart from it by defign. 
prodigality; for he retired from bufinefs An independent, virtuous Duke of 

in the year 1762, above four hundred Bedford would never proftitute his dig. 

thonfands pounds poorer than when he nity in pariiament by an indecent vio- 

firft engaged in it. lence, either in oppreffing or defending 

Upon the whole, he was a compound aminifter: he would not at one mo- 

of mofthuman weakneflcs,but untainted ment rancoroufly perfecute, at another 

with any vice or crime. CbefierfoU. bafely cringe to the favourite of his fo- 

Tereign. Tho' deceived perhaps in his 

§ 72. Cbaraairo/thiDuho/BiVvotiD. youth, he would not, thro' the courfeof 

•. _ , -.« ,^ , a long life, have invariably chofen his 

. J^f ,^?^^,^^ Bedford was more con- fiends from among the moft proBigate 

£derable for his rank and unmenfe for- of mankind : his own honour would have 

tune, than for cither his parts or his forbidden him from mixing his private 

^*?^V .1 , pleafures or cenverfation with jockeys. 

He had rather more than a common ggmcftcrs, blafphemers, gladiators, or 

fliareofcommon.fcnfe butwithahead guffoons. He would then have never 

fo wrong-turned, and fo invincibly ob- f^lt, much lefs would he have fubmit- 

ftinate, that the (hare of parts which he ^^ ^^ tj,e humiliating neceffity of en- 

Jiad was of httlc ufe to him, and very ^^^i^g j^ ^j^^ intereft and intrigues of 

troublefome to others. gi, dependants ; of fupplyiog their vices. 

He was paffionate, though obftinate ; ^^ relieving their beggary, at the ex. 
and, though both, was always governed ^^^^ ^f his country. He would not have 
by fome low dependants, who had art betrayed fnch ignorance, or fuch con- 
enough to make him behevc that he ^^^^^ ^f^^^ conftitution, as openly to 
governed them. avow in a courtof juftice thfe purchafe 
. Hw manners and addrefs were exceed- and falc of a borough. If it fhou Id be the 
sngly illiberal j he had neither the talent ^jn ^f Providence to aiHia him with a 
nor the dcfirc of plcafing. domeftic misfortune, he would fubmit 
. \^ 0>«aJting in the hottfc, he had an ^^ the ftroke with feeling, but not with, 
inelegant flow of words, but not with. ^^^ dignity ; and not look for, or find, 
oet fomc reafoning, matter, and me. ^n immediate confolation for the lofs of 
- shod, ,. . ' , an on'y ^n in confultations and empty 

He had no amiable qualities; but bargains for a place at court, nor in the 

be had no VICIOUS nor criminal ones: he miferyof ballottingatthelndia-houfe. 
was much below fliining, but above con. xhe Duke's hiftory began to be im. 

leapt in anv charaacr. ^ portant at that aufpicious period, at 

In ibort, he w^ a duke of a refpec. ^hich he was deputed to the court of 

table family, and with a very great Verfailles. It was an honourable office. 

W^Xe. />/V. und was executed with the fame fpirit 

4 ^* J^tk^ ru^nf^ "^"^^^ '*'^"^** " ^*^ accepted. His pa. 

I 73. jMtbiT LbmraStr. ^^^^ wanted an ambaffador who would 

The DukeofBedford is indeed a very fubmit to make conceflions :— their bu- 

confiderable man. The higheft rank, a iinefs reauired a man who had as little 

fptendid fortune, and a name glorious fueling for his own dignitv, as for the 

tiil it was his, were fufficient to have welfare of his country; and they found 

fapported him with meaner abilities him in the firfl rank of the nobility, 
than he poffefled. The ufe he made of Jwnus. 
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§ 74. CbaraSer of Mr. Henry Fox, 
afterguards Lord Ho l l a n d . 

Mr, Henry Fox was a younger bro- 
ther of the lowefl extra^ion. His father. 
Sir Stephen Fox, made a coniiderable 
fortune, fome how or other, and lefc 
him a fair younger brother's portion, 
which be foon (pent in the common 
vices of youth, gaming included : this 
ol^liged him to travel tor fome time. 

When he returned, though by educa- 
tion a Jacobite, he attached himfelf to 
Sir Robert Walpole, and was one of his 
ableil eltves. He had no fixed principles 
either of religion or morality, and was 
too unwary in ridiculing and expoiing 
them. 

He had very great abilities and in« 
defatigable induury in bufinefs ; great 
Hull in managing, that is, in corrupt- 
ing, the houfe of commons ; and a won- 
derful dexterity in attaching indivi- 
duals to himfelf. He promoted, en- 
couraged, and praAifed their vices ; he 
gratified their avarice, or fupplied their 
j>r6fufion. He wifely and pundtually 
performed whatever he promifed, and 
mod liberally ijp warded their attach- 
ment and dependence. By thefe, and 
all other means that can be imagined, 
he made himfelf many perfonal friends 
and political dependants. 

He was a mod difagreeable fpeaker in 

Parliament, inelegant in his language, 
efitating and ungraceful in his elocu- 
tion, but ikilful in difcerning the tem- 
per of the houfe, and in knowing when 
and how to prefs, or to yield. 

A con (Ian t« good-humour and feem- 
ing franknefs made him a welcome 
companion in focial life, and in all do- 
meftic relations he was good-natured. 
As he advanced in life, his ambition 
became fubfervient to his avarice. His 
early profufion and difiipation had made 
him feel the manv inconveniencies of 
want, and, at it often happens, carried 
him to the contrary and worfe extreme 
of corruption and rapine. Rem^ quO' 
cunqut modo rem, became his maxim, 
which he obferved (I will not fay reli- 
gioufly and fcrupulonfly, but) invari- 
ably and ihamefully. 

He had not the leaft notion of, or 
regard for, the public good or the con- 



fiitution, but defpifed thofe caret at the 
objeds of narrow minds, or the pre-^ 
tences of intereiled ones : and he lived, 
as Brutus died, calling virtue only a 
name. CbefterfM. 

§75. Character of Mr. Pitt. 

Mr. Pitt owed his rife to the mo(t 
confiderable pofls and power in this 
kingdom fingly to his own abilities ; in 
him they fupplied the want of birth and 
fortune, which latter in others too often 
fupply the want of the former. He 
was a younger brother of a very new 
family, and his fortune only an annuity 
of one hundred pounds a year. 

The army was his original deftina* 
tion, and a cornetcy of horfe his firft 
and only commiffion in it« Thus, uo- 
afiifled by favour or fortune, he had no 
powerful prote£tor to introduce him 
into bufinefs, and (if 1 may o(e that 
exprefiion) to do the honours of hts 
parts ; but their own flrength was fally 
fufficient. 

His con ftitu tion refufed him the nfaal 
pleafures, and his genius forbad him 
the idle difiipations of youth ; for fo ear- 
ly as at the age of fixteen, he was th^ 
martyr of an hereditary gout. He there- 
fore employed the lei/ure whi^h that 
tedious and painful didemper either 
procured or allowed him, in acquiring 
a great fund of premature and afefol 
knowledge. Thus, by the unaccount- 
able relation of caufes and efieds, what 
feemed the greatefl misfortune oi his 
life was, perhaps, the principal cau(e 
of its fplendor. 

His private life was ftained by no 
vices, nor fullied by any meannefs. All 
his fentiments were liberal and elevated. 
His ruling paflion was an unbounded 
ambition, which, when fupported by 
great abilities, and crowned by great 
fuccefs, make what the world calls 
*« a great man." He was haughty, 
imperious, impatient of contradidion^ 
and over-bearing; qualities which too 
often accompany, but always clog great 
ones. 

He had manners and addrefs ; but 
one might difcern through them too 
great a confcioufQefs of his own fu- 
perior talents. He was a moll agree- 
able and lively companion in focial life; 

and 
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. tnd had fach a VeHktility of wit, that 
he coold adapt it to all fortt of conver* 
fation. He had alfo a moft happy tarn 
to poetry, but he feldom indalged, and 
feldom avowed it. ' 

He came young into parliament, and 
upon that great theatre foon equalled 
theoldeft and the ableft adors. His 
eloquence was of every kind, and he 
excelled in the argumentative as well as 
in the declamatory way ; but his invec- 
tives were terrible, and uttered with 
fuch energy of diftion, and ftern dig- 
nity of adiion and countenance, that he 
intimidated thofe who were the moft 
willing and the beft able to encounter 
him * ; their arms fell out of their hands, 
and they ihruok under the afcendant 
which his genius gained over theirs. 

Iti that aflembly, where the public 
^ood is fo much talked of, and private 
intereft fingly purfued, he fet out with 
adtine the patriot, and peformed that 
part To nobly, that he was adopted by 
the public as their chief, or rather only 
unfufpefted, champion. 

The weight of his popularity, and 
his univerfally acknowledged abilities, 
obtruded him upon King George II. to 
whom he was perfonally obnoxious. He 
was made fecretary of ftate : in this dif- 
ficult and delicate fituation, which one 
would have thought muft have reduced 
either the patriot or the minifter to a 
decifive option, he managed with fuch 
ability, that while he ferved the king 
snore effedually, in his moft unwar- 
rantable ele^oral views, than any former 
minifter, however willing, had dared 
to do, he ftill preferved all his credit 
and popularity with the public; whom 
he aflured and convinced, that the pro* 
te^ion and defence of Hanover, with 
an army of feventy-five thoufand men 
in Britilh pay, was the only poiCble me- 
thod of fee u ring our pofteffions or ac- 
quifltions in North America. So much 
eaficr is it to deceive than to undeceive 
mankind. 

His own difinterellednefs, and even 
contempt of money, fmoothed his way 
to power, and prevented or filenced 
a great (hare of that envy which com- 
monly attends it. Mofl men thiuk 

* Hume Caxnjpbell, and Lord Chief juAice 
Mantfieid. 



that they hare an eaaal natiiral ri^ht to 
riches, and equal abilities to make the 
proper ufe of them ; but not very manv 
of them have the impudence to think: 
therofelves qualified for power. 

Upon the whole, he will make a 
great and (hining fi^dre in the annals of 
tnis country, notwithftanding the blot 
which his acceptance of three thoufand 
pounds per annum penfion for three 
lives, on his voluntary refignation of the 
feals in the firft year of the prefent kinff^ 
muft make in his charafter, efpecially 
asto thedifititereftedpartof it. How- 
ever, it muft be acknowledged^ that ht 
had thpfe qualities which nofte but a 
great man can have, with a mixtufe of 
thofe failings which are the commoa 
lot of wretched and imperfeft human 
nature. Cte/erfieU. 

i y6. Jnother Cbara£ter. 

Mr. Pitt had been originally defigtied 
for the army, in which he a£^ua]ly bore 
a comroiffion ; but fate refer ved him for 
a more important ftation. In point of 
fortune he was barelv qualified to be 
eleded member of parliament, when he 
obtained a feat in the ho ufe of com- 
mons, where he foon outftione all his 
compatriots. He difplayed a furprifing 
extent and precifion of political know- 
ledge, and irrefiftible energy of argu- 
ment, and fuch power of elocution at 
ftruck his hearers with aftoniOiment and 
admiration : it flaftied like the light- 
ning of heaven again ft the miniftert 
and fons of corruption, blading where 
it fmote, and withering the nerves of 
oppoiition : but his mere fu()ftantial 
praife was founded upon his difintereft- 
ed integrity, his incorruptible heart, his 
uncdnquerable fpirit of independence, 
and his invariable attachment to the 
incereft and liberty of his country. 

SmoUct. 

^ 77. Anoihir CharaSler. 

The fecretary ftood alone. Modern 
degeneracy had not reached him. Ori- 
ginal and una-commodating, the fea- 
tures of his character had the hardi- 
hood of antiquity. Hid augud mind 
ov?»r.aweu maj'fly, ant^ one of his love- 
reigns thought royalty fo impaired in 
his prefenct^ that he confpired to re- 
O o m.^*^^ 
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snove him, in order to be relieved from 
his fuperiority. No Hate chicanery, no 
narrows fyllem of vicious politics, no 
idle conteft for minitterial vi«^ories funk 
him to the vulgar level of the great ; 
but over bearing, perfuafive, and im- 
pratlicable, his objcft was England, his 
ambition was fame. Without dividing, 
he deftroyed parly ; without corrupt- 
ing, he made a venal age unanimous. 
France funk beneath him. With one 
hard he fmote the houfe of Bourbon, 
and wielded in the other the democracy 
of England. The fight of his mind was 
infinite ; and his fchemes were to affert, 
not England, not the prefent age only, 
but Europe and pofterity. Wonderful 
were the means by which thefe fchemes 
were accompliflied ; always feafonable, 
always adequate, the fuggeftions of an 
underftanding animated by ardor, and 
c;nlightened by prophecy. 

The ordinary feelings which make 
life amiable and indolent were unknown 
to him. No domellic difHculties, no do- 
meftic weaknefs reached him ; but aloof 
from the fordid occurrences of life, and 
linfullied by its intercourfe, he came 
occaiionally into our fyftem, to counfel 
and to decide. 

A chara^er fo exalted, fo ftrenuous, 
fo various, fo authoritative, aflonifhed 
a corrupt age, and the treafury trem« 
bled at the name of Pitt through all 
her clafTes of venality. Corruption ima* 
gined, indeed, that (he had found de- 
feds in this ftatefman, and talked much 
of the inconfiftency of his glory, and 
much of the ruin of his vidories ; but 
the hiftory of his country, and the cala- 
mities of the enemy, anfwercd and re- 
futed her. 

Nor were his political abilities his 
only talents : his eloquence was an a:ra 
in the fenate, peculiar and fpontaneous, 
familiarly cxprelfing gigantic fenti- 
jnents and inllindtive wifdom ; not like 
the torrent of Demofthenes, or the fplen- 
did conflagration of Tully; it refembled 
fometimes the thunder, and fometimcs 
the mufic of the fpheres. Like Murray, 
he did not conduft the underftanding 
through the painful fubtilty of argu- 
mentation ; nor was he, like Town- 
ihcnd, for ever on the rack of exertion ; 
but rather lightncd upon the fubjcdtj 



and reached the point by the flaihings of 
the mind, which, like thofe of his eye, 
were felt, but could not be followed. ^ 
Upon the whole, there «/as in this 
man fomething that could create, fub- 
vert, or reform ; an underftanding, a 
fpirit, and an eloquence, to fummon 
mankind to fociety, or to break the 
bonds of flavery afunder, and to rule 
the wildernefs of free minds with un- 
boandedauthority; fomething thatcould 
eftabliih or overwhelm empire, and 
ftrike a blow in the world that (hould re- 
found through the univerfe. 

§ 78. Another CbaraSier. 

Lord Chatham is a gfeat and cele- 
brated name ; a name that keeps the 
name of this country refpeclable in 
every other on the globe. It may be 
truly called, 

Clarum et venerabile nomrn 
Gentibus, et multum noftrae quod proderat urbi. 

The venerable age of this great man, 
bis merited rank, his fuperior elo- 
quence, his fplendid qualities, his emi- 
nent fervices, the vaft fpace he fills in 
the eye of mankind, and, more than a}l 
the reft, his fall from power, which, like 
death, canonizes and fanftifies a great 
charader, will not fufFer me to cenfure 
any part of his condudl. I am afraid to 
flatter him ; I am fure I am not dif- 
pofed to blame him : let thofe who have 
betrayed him by their adulation, infult 
him with their malevolence. But what 
I do not prefume to cenfure, I may have 
leave to lament. 

For a wife man, he feemcd to me at 
that time to be governed too much by 
general maxims : one or two of thefe 
maxims, flowing from an opinion not 
the mod indulgent to our unhappy fpe- 
cies, and furcly a little too general, led 
him into meafures that were greatly 
mifchievous to himfclf; and for that 
reafon, among others, perhaps fatal to 
his country ; meafures, the effefts of 
which I am afraid are for ever incurable. 
He made an adminiflration fo checker- 
ed and fpeckled ; he put together a 
piece of joinery fo crofsly indented and 
whimfically dove-tailed; a cabinet fo 
varioufly inlaid ; fuch a piece of diverfi- 
licd mofaic, fuch a teflelated pavement 

without 
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without cement s here a bit of black 
Hone, and there a bit of white ; patriots 
and courtiers; king*s friends and repub- 
licans ; wbigs and tories ; treacherous 
friends and open enemies ; that it was 
indeed a very curious fhow^ but utterly 
unfafe to touch, and unfure to Hand on. 
The colleagues whom he had aflbrted at 
the fame boards Hared at each other, and 
were obliged to afk, ** Sir, your name. 
Sec," It fo happened, that perfons had 
a iingle office divided between them who 
had never fpoken to each other in their 
lives ; until they found themfelves, they 
knew not how, pigging together, heads 
and points, in the fame truckle-bed. 

In cpnfequence of this arrangement 
having put fo much the larger part of 
his enemies and oppofers into power, 
the confufion was fuch that his own 
principles could not poflibly have any 
clFe^or influence in the condud of af- 
fairs. If ever he fell into a fit of the 
gout> or if any other caufe withdrew 
him from public cares, principles di- 
redlly contrary were fure to predomi- 
nate. When he had executed his plan, 
he had not an inch of ground to itan'd 
upon : when he had accomplifhed his 
fcheme of adminiftraiion, he was no 
longer a minifler. 

When his face was hid but for a mo- 
ment, his whole fyflem was on a wide 
fea, without chart or compafs. The 
gentlemen, his particular friends, in va« 
rious departments of minillry, with a 
confidence in him which was juRified, 
even in its extravagance, by his fuperior 
abilities, had never in any inllance pre. 
fumed on any opinion of their own : 
deprived of his guiding influence, they 
were whirled about, the fport of every 
guft, and eafily driven into any port ; 
■and as thofc who joined with them in 
manning the veflel were the molVdireA- 
ly oppoiite to his opinions, meafurcs, 
•and charafler, and far the mofl artful 
and mod powerful of the fet, they eafily 
prevailed, fo as to feize upon the mo ft 
vacant, onoccupied, and derelidl minds 
of his friends, and inllantly they turned 
the vefifel wholly out of the courfe of 
his policy. As if it were to infult as 
well as to betray him, even long be- 
fore the clofe of the firll feflion of jjis 
admiaiftracion^ when every thing was 



publicly tranfadled, and with great pa- 
rade, in his name, they made an aft, de- 
claring it highly juft and expedient to 
raife a revenue in America. For evea 
then, even before the fplendid orb was 
entirely fet, and while the weftern ho- 
rizon was in a blaze with his defcend- 
ing glory, on the oppofite quarter of 
the heavens arofe another luminary 
(Charles Townfliend) and for his hour 
became lord of the afcendant, wKo was 
oflicially the reproducer of the fatal 
fcheme, the unfortunate aft to tax Ame- 
rica for a revenue. Eiim. Burke • 

J 79. ilfr. Pulteney'j Speech on the 
Motion for reducing the Army, 

Sir, 
We have heard a great deal about 
parliamentary armies, and about an ar- 
my continued from year to year; I have 
always been. Sir, and always ihall be, 
againfl a flanding army of any kind. 
To me it is a terrible thing; whether 
under that ofparliamentary or any other 
defignation, a Handing army is flill a 
flanding army, whatever name it be 
called by : they are a body of men dif- 
tinft from the body of the people; they 
are governed by different laws; and 
blind obedience, and an entire fubmif- 
fion to the orders of their commanding 
ofiiccr, is their only principle. The 
nations around us. Sir, are already en- 
flaved, and have been enflaved by thofe 
very means : by moans of their flanding 
armies they have every one lofl their 
liberties : it is indeed impoflible that 
the liberties of the people can be pre- 
fer ved in any country where a numerous 
flanding army is kept up. Shall we 
then take aAy of our meafures from the 
examplesof our neighbours? No, Sir; 
on the contrary, from their misfortunes 
we ought to learn to avoid thofe rocks 
upon which they have fplit. 

It fignifies nothing to tell me, that 
our army is commanded by fuch gentle- 
men as cannot be fuppofed to join in 
any meafures forenflaving their country. 
It may be fo ; I hope it is fo ; I have a 
very good opinion of many gentlemen 
now in the army ; I believe they would 
not join in any fuch meafures ; but their 
lives are uncertain, nor can we be fure 
how long they xnay be continued in 
O o 2 command ; 
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tdmmand ; they may be all dirmifTed in 
a momettty and proper tods of power pat 
ifi tkdr fodm. Befides, Sir, we know 
the pa£oas of men, we kqow how dan* 
gerbus it is to truft the beft of men with 
too much power* Where was there « 
braver army than that under Julius 
C#rar f Where was there ever an army 
that had ferved their country more faith- 
fully ? That arniy was commanded ge- 
nerally by the bed citizens of Rome, 
by men of great fortune and figure in 
their country ; yet that army enflaved 
theit cotintry. The affedlions of the fol- 
diers towards their country, the honour 
and integrity of the under officers, are 
. not to be depended on : by the mili- 
tai'y law the adminiftration of jaftice is 
fo qoick, and the punifliment fo fevere, 
that neither officer nor foldier dares of- 
At to difpute the orders of his fupreme 
commander; he muft not confult his 
own inclinations : if an officer were com - 
manded to pull his own father out of 
JhiM honfe, he mail do it ; he dares not 
difobey ; immediate death would be the 
fure cOnfequence of the leall grumbl- 
ing. And if an officer were fent into 
the court of tequefts, accompanied by 
a body of mulketeers with fcrewed 
bayonet?, and with orders to tell us 
what we odght to do, and how we were 
to Vote, I know what would be the duty 
of this houfe ; I know it would be our 
duty to order the officer to be taken and 
hanged up at the tlopr of the lobby ; 
but, Sir, I doubt much if fuch a fpirit 
could be found in the houfe, or in any 
houfe of Commons that will ever be in 
England. 

Sir, I talk not of imaginary thing<i ; I 
talk of what has happened to an Englifh 
houfe ofCommons, and from an Englilh 
-ariby: not only from an English army, 
but an army that was faifed by that very 
houfe of Commom, ah army that was 
p^id by them, and an army that was 
commanded by genefals appointed by 
them. Therefore do not let us vainly 
imagine, that an army raifed and main • 
tuned by authority of Parliament will 
always be fubmiffive to them ; if any 
army be fo numerous as to have it in 
their power to Gver*awe the Parliament, 
they will be fubmiffive as long as the 
ParJiament do?8 nothing to difoblige 



their favourite general ; but when that 
cafe happens, I am afraid that in place 
of the Parliament's difmiffing the ar- 
my, the army will difmifs the Paflia- 
ment, as they have done heretofore. Nor 
does the legality or illegality of that 
Parliament, or of that army alter the 
cafe : for, with refpefl to that army^ 
and according to their way of thinking, 
the Parliament difmifTed by them was 
a legal Parliament ; they were an army 
raifed and maintained according to 
law, and at firil they were raifed, as 
they imagined, for the prefervation of 
thofe liberties which they afterwards 
deftroyed. 

It has been urged, Sir, that whoever 
is for the Proteftant fucceffion, mud be 
for continuing the army : for that very 
reafon, Sir, I am againll continuing the 
army.' I know that neither the Protef- 
tant fucceffion in his majefly's moft il- 
luftrious houfe, nor any fucceffion, caa 
ever be fafe, as long as there is a land- 
ing army in the country. Armies, Sir, 
have no regard to hereditary fuccef- 
fions. The firft two Caefars at Rome 
did pretty well, and found means tokeep 
their armies in tolerable fubjedion, be- 
canfe the generals and officers were alt 
their own creatures. But how did it 
fare with their fuccefTors? Was not 
every one of them named by the army 
without any regard to hereditary right, 
or to any right ? A cobler, a gardener, 
or any man who happened to raife him* 
-felf in the army, and could gain their 
afFeAions, was made emperor of the 
world. Was not every fucceeding em- 
peror raifed to the throne, or tumbled 
headlong into the dud, according to 
the mere whim or mad frenzy of the 
foldiers? 

We are told this army is defired to be 
continued but for one year longer, or 
for a limited term of years. How ab- 
furd is this diliindion ! Is there any 
apmy in the world- continued for any 
term of years ? Does the mod abfolute 
monarch tell his army, that he is to con* 
tinue them for any number of years, or 
any number of months? How long have 
we already continued our army from 
year to year ? And if it thus continue?', 
wherein will it differ from the (landing 
armies of thofe countries which have 

/ . already 
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already fubmitted their neck^ to the him to be a prioce of a contrary tern, 

yoke? We are now ccme to the Rubicon; per; he had certainly an innate love, 

our army is now to be reduced, or it ne- for religion and virtue. But here lay 

ver will ; from bis majeily's own mouth the misfortune; he was led from his na* 

we are afTuredof a profound tranquil- tural difpofition by fycophantsand flau 

lity abroad, we know there is one at terers ; they advifed him to negled the 

home. If this is not a proper time, if calling of frequent new parliamen/s, 

thefe circumftances do not afford us a and therefore, by not taking the con* 

fafe opportunity for reducing at Icall a ftant fenfe of his people in what Ke 

part of our regular forces, we never can did, he was worked up into Co high a 

exped to fee any redu^ion ; and this notion of prerogative, that the com* 

nation, already over-burdened with mons, in order to rellrain it, obtained 

debts and uxes, mud be loaded with the that independent fatal power, which at 

heavy charge of perpetually fupporting lail unhappily brought him to his moft 

a numerous Ibnding army; and remain tragical end, and at the fame time fub- 

forever expofed to the danger of hav- verted the whole conftitution ; and I^ 

ing its liberties and privileges trampled hope we (hall learn this leiTon from it, 

upon by any future king or miniilry, never to compliment the crown with 

who ihall take it in their heads to do any new or extravagant powers, nor to 

ib, and ihali take a proper care to mo- deny the people thofe rights which by 

del the army for that purpofe. ancient ufage they are entitled to ; bat 
xQ^c-T c A to f^ prefer vc the juft and equal balance, 

5 80. Sir John St. Aubin'/ Sfuc& f,om which they will both derive ni«. 

for nptaUng tht Septennial Aa. ^^^j fecurity. and which, if duly ob. 

Mr. Speaker, • ferved, will render our conftitution the 

Ths fubjed matter of this debate it envy and admiration of all the world, 
oi fuch importance, that I fhould be King Charles the Second naturally 
afhamed to return to my electors, with- took a furfeit of parliaments in his fa* 
out endeavouring, in the beft manner ther's time, and was therefore extreme. 
I am able, to declare publicly the rea- ly defirous to lay them afide : but this 
fons which induced me to give my moft was a fcheme impradlicable. However, 
ready aflcnt to this queftion. in tftt^L^ he did fo: for he obtained a 
^ The people have an unqueftionable parliament which, by its long dura- 
right to frequent new parliaments by tion, like an army of veterans, oecame 
ancient ufage; and this ufage has been fo exa^Iy difciplincd to his own mea- 
confirmed by feveral laws, which have fures, that they knew no other com- 
been progreffively made by our ancef. mand but from that perfon who gave 
tors, as often as they found it nece/Tary them their pay. 
to inlift on this eiTential privilege. This was a fafe and mod ingenious 

Parliaments were generally annua], way of enflavinga nation. It was^very 

bnt never continued longer than th^ee well known, that arbitrary power, if it 

years, till the remarkable reign of was open and avowed, would never 

Henry VIII. He, Sir, was a prince of prevail here ; the people were amufed 

unrulv appetites^ and of an arbitrary with the fpecions form of their ancient 

will ; he was impatient of every reftraint; conftitntion : it exiiled, indeed, in their 

the laws of God and man fell equally a fancy ; bot, like a mere phantom, had 

facrifice, as they ftood in the way of Ids no fubilance nor reality m it : for the 

avarice, or difappointed his ambition : power, the authority, the dignity of 

jie therefore introduced long parlia* parliaments were wholly loil. This was 

inents, becaufe he very well knew that that remarkable parliament which fo 

they would become the proper inftrn- juftly obtained tlie opprobrious naqi^ 

inents of both; and what a flavilh obe* of the Peniion Parliament; and wa3 

dience they paid to all his meafuret is the model from which, I believe, 

fofficiently known, fome later parliamenti have been ex- 

V we come to the reign of King aftly copied. 
Charles the Firft, we moft acknowledge At the time of the Revolution, th^ 

O o 3 ^^^% 
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people made a frcfh claim of their an- 
cient privileges ; and as they had fo 
lately experienced the misfortune of 
long and fervile parliaments, it was 
then declared, that they (hould be held 
frequently. But, it feems, their full 
meaning was not underflood by this de- 
claration ; and,' therefore, as in every 
new fettlement the intention of all par- 
ties (hould be fpecifically manifelted, 
the parliament never ceafed flruggling 
with the crown, till the triennial law 
was obtained : the preamble of it is ex- 
tremely full and Arong; and in the 
body of the bill you will find the word 
^ciared before enabled, by which I ap- 
prehend, that though this law did not 
immediately take place at the time of 
the Revolution, it was certainly intend- 
ed as declaratory of their 6rft meaning, 
and therefore (lands a part of that ori- 
ginal contradl under which the con ft i- 
tution was then fettled. His majefly's 
title to the crown is primarily derived 
from that contract ; and if upon a re- 
view there (hall appear to be any devia- 
tions from it, we ought to treat them 
as fo many injuries done to that title. 
And I dare fay, that this houfe, which 
has gone through fo long a feries of fer- 
vices to his majefty, will at lail be wil- 
ling to revert to thofc original dated 
meafures of government, to renew and 
flrcngthen tnat title. 

But, Sir, I think the manner in which 
the feptennial law was firft introduced, 
is a very (Irong reafon why it (hould be 
repealed. People, in their fifars, have 
very often recourfe to defperate expe- 
dients, which, if not cancelled in fea- 
fon, will themfelves prove fata! to that 
conftitution which they were meant to 
fecure. Such is the nature of the fep- 
tennial law; it was intended only as a 
prefervative againft a temporary incon- 
venience ; the inconvenience is remov- 
ed, but the mifchievous efFc6ls dill con- 
tinue ; for it not only altered the confli. 
tniion of parliaments, but it extended 
that fiime parliament beyond its natu- 
ral duration ; and therefore carries this 
snoft unjuft implication with it. That 
you may at any tfme ufurp the mod 
indubitable, the moft cfTential privilege 
of the people,! mean that of chufmg 
Iheir own reprefentatives : a precedent 



of fuch a dangerous confeqaence, of ftf 
fatal a tendency, that I think it would 
be a reproach to our datute-book, if 
that law was any longer to fubfid, 
which might record it to poderity. 

This is a feafon of virtue and public 
fpirit ; let us take advantage of it to re- 
peal thofe laws which infringe our liber- 
ties, and introduce fuch as may redore 
the vigour of our ancient conditution. 

Human nature is fo very corrupt, that 
all obligations lofe their force, unlefs 
they are frequently renewed : long par- 
liaments become therefore independent 
of the people, and when they do fo, 
there always happens a mod dangerous 
dependence elfewhere. 

Long parliaments give the minider 
an opportunity of getting acouaintance 
with members, of praftinng his feveral 
arts to win them into his fchemes. This 
mud be the work of time. Corruption 
isof fo bafe a nature, that at iix^ (ight 
it is extremely (hocking ; hardly any 
one has fubmitted to it all at once : his 
difpolition mud be previoudy under- 
dood, the particular bait mud be found 
out with' which he is to be allured, and 
after all, it is not without many drug- 
gies that he furrendcrs his virtue. In- 
deed there are fome who will at once 
plunge themfelves into any bafe aflion ; 
but the generality of mankind are of a 
more cautious nature, and will proceed 
only by leifurely degrees : one or two 
perhaps have defcrted their colours'the 
iird campaign, fome have done it a fe- 
cond ; but a great many, who have not 
that eager difpofition to vice, will wait 
till a third. 

For this reafon, (hort parliaments 
have been lefs corrupt than long onesj 
they are obferved, like dreams of wa- 
ter, always to grow moic impure the 
greater didance they run from the foun- 
tain-head. 

f am aware it may be faid, that {r^' 
auent new parliaments will produce 
frequent new expences ; but I think 
quite the contrary : I ajn really of opir 
nion, that it will be a proper remedy 
againd the evil of bribery at eIe<^ions^ 
efpecially as you have provided fp 
wholefome a law to co-operate upon 
thefe occafions. 
Bribery at eleflions^ whence did ft 

arife \ 
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nTtfe? not firom country gentlemen, for with our boroughs ; if he fhould keep 
they are Aire of being chofen without a regifter of them in his clofet, and, by 
it; it was, Sir^ the invention of wick- fending down his treafury-mandates» 
ed and corrupt miniflers, who have fhould procure a fpnriousreprefentation 
from time to time led weak princes into of the people, the offspring of his cor- 
fuch deftrudive meafures, that they did ruption, who will be at all times ready 
not dare to rely upon the natural repre- to reconcile and jullify the moil contra* 
fentation of the people. Long parlia- di£lory meafures of his adminiftration, 
mencs. Sir, Aril introduced bribery, be* and even to vote every crude indigefted 
caufe they were worth purchaiingatany dream of their patron into a law ; if the 
fate* Country g'.*ntlemen, who have maintenance of his power (hould be- 
only their private fortunes to r^ly upon, come the fole objed of their attention, 
and have no mercenary ends to ferve, and they Ihould be guilty of the moft 
are unable to oppofe it, efpecially if at violent breach of parliamentary truft, 
any time the public treafure ihall be un» by giving the king a difcretionary li- 
faithfully fquandercd away to corrupt berty of taxing the people without \im 
cheir borough's. Country gentlemen, mitation or contronl ; the lad fatal com* 
indeed, may make fome weak efforts, pliment they can pay to the crown;——** 
but as they generally prove unfuccefs- if this fhould ever be the unhappy con- 
ful, and the time of a frefh (Iruggle is dition of this nation, the people indeed 
at fo great a dillance, they at lail grow may complain ; but the doors of that 
faint in the difputc, give up their coun- place, where their complaints fhould be 
try for lolt, and retire in defpair; def- heard, will for ever be ihutagainft them,, 
pair naturally produces indolence, and Our difeafe, I fear, is of a compH- 
that is the proper difpofition for flavery. cated nature, and I think that this mo- 
Miniflers of ftate underfland this very tion is wifely intended to remove the 
weJI, and are therefore unwilling to firft and principal diforder. Give the 
awaken the nation out of its lethargy by people their ancient right of frequent 
frequent elcAions. They know that the new eleftions ; that will reflore the 
fpirit of liberty, likeevery other virtue decayed authority of parliaments, and 
of the mind, is to be kept alive only by will put our conflitntion into a na- 
conllant adion ; that it is impodible to tural condition of working out her owa 
enflave this nation, while it is perpetu- cure, 

ally upon its guard.— *Let coun try gen • Sir, upon the whole, I am of opinion, 

tlemen then, by having frequent oppor- that I cannot exprefs a greater zeal for 

tunitics of exerting themfelves, he kept his majclly , for the liberties of the peo- 

warm and adlive in their contention for pie, or the honour and dignity of this 

the public good : this will nife that houfe, than by fcconding the motion 

zealandfpirit, which will at laft get the which the honourable gentleman has 

better of thofe undue influences by made you. 
which the ofHcers of the crown, though 

unknown to the feyeral boroughs, have r g,^ ^,y Robert Walpolb'j Reply. 
been able to fupplant country gentle- 
men of great charaders and fortune, Mr. Speaker, 

who live in their neighbourhood. 1 Though ihequeition has been already 

do not fay this upon idle fpeculation fo fully oppofed, that there is no great 
only : I live in a country where it is too occafion to fay any thing farther againft 
well known, and J appeal to many gen- it, yet I hope the houfe will indulge 
tlemen in the houfe, to more out of it, me the liberty of giving fome of thofe 
(and who are fo for this very reafon) for rcafons which induce me to be againfl 
thetruthofmyaflertion.Sir, itisafore the motion. In general, I mull take 
which hat been long eating into the moft notice, that the nature of our conftitu- 
vitalpartofourconllitution, and I hope tion feems to be very much miftaken by 
the time will come when yoa will probe the gentlemen who have fpoken in fa- 
it to the bottom. For if a minifler vour of this motion. It is certain, that 
ihould crer gain a corrupt familiarity ours if a mixt government, and the 
, . . • O o 4 ^^life^v^^ 
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{>erfe£^ion of our conftitotlon confifta in 
this, that the monarchical^ ariftocrati- 
cal» and democratical form of govern* 
mentf are mixtand interwoven moors, 
& as to give as all, the advantages of 
each, without Aibjefiing as to the dan- 
gers and inconveniencies of either. 
The democratical form of government, 
which is the only one I have now occa. 
fion to take notice of, is liable to thefe 
inconveniencies ;— -that they are gene- 
rally too tedioas in their coming to any 
refolotion, and feldom briik and expe- 
cUtioas enough in carrying their refoln- 
tions into execotion : that they are 
always wavering in their refolntiont, 
and never fteady in any of the meafuret 
they reiblve to pnrfne ; and that they 
are often involved in faAions, feditions, 
and inforredions, which expofes them 
to be made the tools, if not tne prtv, of 
their neighbours : therefore, in all re- 
golations we make with refpe^ to onr 
cooftitntion, we' are to guard againft 
running too mnch into that form of go* 
vernment, which is properly called de. 
snocratical ; this was, m my opinion, 
the effeft of the triennial law, and will 
again be the cffedl, if ever it (hould be 
reftored. 

That triennial eledlions would make 
onr government too tedious in all their 
refolves, is evident ; becanfe, in fuch 
cafe, no prudent adminifbation would 
ever refolve upon any meafare of con- 
fequence, till they had felt not only the 
pulfe of the parliament, but the palfe 
of the people ; and the minifters of flate 
would always labour under this difadr 
vantage, that, as fecrets of ftate mail 
not be immediately divulged, their 
enemies (and enemies they will always 
have) would have a handle for exposing 
their meafures, and rendering them 
difagreeable to the people, and thereby 
carrying perhaps a ;iew eleflion againft 
them, before they could have an oppor- 
tunity of jiiftifying their mcafures, by 
divulging thofe faSs and cifc urn (lances, 
from whence the jaftice and the wif- 
dom of their meafures would clearly 
appear. 

Then, Sir, it is by experience well 
known, that wlat is called the populace 
af every country are apt to be too 
m^^ eU(ed wi(h fuccefS| and top ffl^9h 



dejected with every misfdrttine i this 
makes them wavering in their opinions 
about affairs! of fUt^, and never long of 
the fame mind ; and as this ' honfe is 
chofen by the free and anbiailed voice 
of the people in general, if this choice 
were fo often renewed, we might ex. 
pe£l that this houfe would be as wa« 
vering, and as nnfleady, as the people 
nfually are: and it being impoffible 
to carry oA the public a^irs of the na* 
tion without the concurrence of this 
honfe, the miniilert would always be 
obliged to comply^ and confe^uently 
would be obligra to change their meii« 
fares, as often as the people changed 
their minds. 

With feptennial parliaments. Sir, we 
are not expofed to dther of thefe mif- 
fortunes, becaufe, if the niinifters, after 
having felt the pulfe of the parliament, 
which they can always foon do, refolve 
noon any meafures, they have generally 
time enough, before the new elections 
come on, to give the people a proper 
information, in order to (hew them the 
juftice and the wifdom of the meafures 
they have purfoed ; and if the people 
Ihonld at any time be too much elated, 
or too much deje£led, or (hould without 
a caufe change their minds, thofe at the 
helm of affairs have time to fet them 
right before a new election comes on. 

As to fadtion and fedition. Sir, I will 
grant, that, in monarchical and arifto* 
cratical governments, it generally arifes 
from violence and oppreffion ; but, in 
democratical governments, it alwayi 
arifes from the people's having too jgreat 
a (hare in the government. For in all 
countries, and in all governments, 
there always will be many fa£lious and 
unquiet fpirits, who can never be at 
reft either in power or out of power ; 
when. in power, they are never eafy, 
unlefs tvery man fubmits entirely to 
their diredion ; and when out of power, 
they are always working and intriguing 
againft thofe that are in, without any 
regard to juftice, or to the intereft of 
their country. In popular governments 
fuch men have too much game, they 
have too many opportunities for work- 
ing upon and corrupting the minds of 
the people, in order to give them a bad 
imprefton of^ and tQ raife difcontentt 
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agatnll, tlioft that lunre tlie manage, 
isent of the poblic alEurt for the time ; 
and thefe difconteatt often break out 
into feditionf and inforreftiont. This, 
Sir, woold in my opinion be our misfor- 
tane, if onr parnamentf were either 
annnal or triennial : by fach frequent 
cleAionf there would be ta much power 
thrown into the hands of the people, as 
would deftroy that equal mixture which 
is the beauty of our conftitution : in 
ihort, our Eovemment would really 
become a oemooratical government, 
and mieht from thence vtry probably 
diverge into a tyrannical. Therefore, in 
order to preferve onr conftitution, in or- 
der to prevent oar falling under tyranny 
and arbitrary power, we ought to pre- 
ferve that law, which I really think has 
brought our conftitution to a more equal 
mixture, and confequently to a greater 
perfedion, than it was ever in before that 
law took place. 

As to bribeiy and corruption. Sir, if 
it were poffible to influence, by fuch 
bafe means, the majority of the eleflors 
of Great Britain to chufe fuch men as 
would probably give up their liberties : 
if it were poffible to influence, by fuch 
means, a majority of the members of 
this houfe to con fen t to the eftablifli- 
jsentof arbitrary power, I would readily 
allow, that tl^e calculations made by 
the gentlemen of the other fide were 
juft, and their inference true ; but I am 
perfuaded that neither of thefe is pof. 
Able. As the members of thu hoafe 
generally are, and muft always be, gen- 
tlemen of fortune and figure in their 
country, is it poflible tofuppofe, that 
any one of them could, by a penfion, or 
a poft, be influenced to confent to the 
overthrowof our conftitution ; by which 
the enjoyment, not only of what he 
got, but of what he before had, would 
be rendered altogether precarious ? I 
will allow. Sir, that, with refped to 
bribery, the price muft be higher or 
lower, generally in proportion to the 
virtue of the man who is to be bribed ; 
but it muft likewife be granted, that 
the humour he happens to be in at the 
time, the fpirit he happens to be en- 
dowed withy adds a great deal to his 
virtue. When no encroachments are 
made upon the rights of the people. 



when the people do not think them- 
felves in any danger, there may be 
many of the eledors who, by a bribe of 
ten guineas, might be induced to vote 
for one candidate rather than another ; 
but if the court were making any en- 
croachments upon the rights of the 
people, a proper fpirit would, without 
doubt, ariie in the nation ; and in fuch 
a cafe, I am perfuaded, that none, or 
very few, even of fuch ele^ors, could 
be induced to vote for a court can- 
didate ; no, not for ten times the fum. 

There may. Sir, be fome bribery an4 
corruption in the nation ; I am afraid 
there will always be fome ; but it is aoL 
proof of it, that ftrangers arefometimes 
chofen ; for a gentleman may have fo 
much natural influence over a borough 
in his neighbourhood, as to be able to 
prevail with them to chufe any perfon 
he pleafes to recommend ; and if upon 
fuch recommendation they chufe one o>r 
two of his friends, who are perhapt 
ftrangers to them, it is not from thence 
to be inferred, that the two ftrangers 
were chofen their reprefentatives by the 
means of bribery and corruption. 

To infinuate. Sir, that money may 
be ifliued from the public treafury for 
bribing eledtions, is really fomething 
very extraordinary, efpecially in thoie 
gentlemen who know how many checkt 
are upon every (hilling that can be 
iflued from thence ; and how regularly 
the money granted in one year for the 
public fervice of the nation, muft always 
be accounted for the very next feifion, 
in this houfe, and likewife in the other» 
if they have a mind to call for any fuch 
account. And as to the gentlemen in 
offices, if they have any advantage over 
country gentlemen, in havingfomething 
elfe to depend on beiides their own 
private fortunes, they have likewife 
many di fad vantages : they are obliged 
to live here at London with their fa- 
milies, by which they are put to a 
much greater expence than gentlemen 
of equal fortunes who live in the coun- 
try : this lays them under a very great 
difadvantage, with refpe^ to the ftip- 
porting their intereft in the country. 
The country gentleman, by living 
among the eledors, and purchafing 
the neceflkries for his family from them, 

kcc^\ 
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keeps np an acquaintance and corre- 
fpondence with them^ without putting 
liimfelf to any extraordinary charge ; 
whereas a gentleman who lives in Lon- 
don has no other way of keeping 
up an acquaintance orxorrefpondence 
among his friends in the country, but 
by going down once or twice a year, at 
a very extraordinary charge, and often 
without any other bufinefs : fo that we 
may conclude, a gentleman in office 
cannot, even in feven years, fave much 
for diilributing in ready money, at the 
time of an election ; and I really be- 
lieve, if the faci were narrowly enquired 
into, it would appear, that the gentle- 
nent in ofiite are as little guilty of brib- 
ing their electors with ready money, 
as any other fet of gentlemen in the 
kingdom. 

That there are ferments often raifing 
among the people without s^ny juH 
caufe, is what I am furprifed to hear 
controverted, fincc very late experience 
may convince us of the contrary. Do 
not we know what a ferment was raifed 
in the nation towards the latter end 
of the late queen's reign ? And it is 
well known what a fatal change in 
the affairs of this nation was introduced, 
or at leafl confirmed, by an eleflion's 
coming on while the nation was in that 
ferment. Do not we know what a fer- 
ment was raifed in the nation foon after 
his late majefty*s acccflion ? And if an 
clcdion had then been allowed to come 
on, while the nation was in that fer- 
ment, it might perhaps have had as 
fatal effc£ls as the former ; but, thank 
God, this was wifely provided againft 
by the very law which is now wanted to 
be repealed. 

As fuch ferments may hereafter often 
happen, I mull think that frequent 
eledions will always be dangerous ; for 
which reafon, as far as I can fee at 
prefent, I (hall, I believe, at all times, 
think it a very dangerous experiment 
to repeal the feptennial bill. 

J 82. Lor^ Lyttelton'/ Speech on the 
Repeal of the Aa called the Je<w Bill, 
in the Tear 1753. 

Mr. Speaker, 
I fee no occafion to enter at prefent 
^nto the merits of the bill we paffed'the 



laft feffion, for the natoralization of 
Jews, becaufe I am convinced, that in 
the prefent temper of the nation, not a 
fingle foreign Jew will think it expe- 
dient to take the benefit 'of that a6l ; 
and therefore the repealing of it is giv.^ 
ing up nothing.^ I aflenied to it \zk 
year, in >opes it might induce fome 
wealthy Jews to come and fettle among 
us : in that light I faw enough of uti- 
lity in it, to make me incline rather to 
approve than diOike it ; but that anjr 
roan alive'could be zealous, either for 
or againft }t, I confefs I had no idea. 
What afFefts our religion is indeed of 
the higheft and moft ferious importance: 
God K>rbTd we fhould ever be indiffe. 
rent about that I but I thought this 
had no more to do with religion^ thaa 
any turnpike-aft we paffed in that fef- 
fion ; and, after all the divinity that haa 
been preached on the fnbjedt, I think fo 
ftill. 

Refolution and fteadinefs are exceU 
lent qualities ; but, it is the appUca- 
tion of ^ them upon which their value 
depends. A' wife government, Mr, 
Speaker, will know where to yield, as 
well as where to refill : and there is 
no furer mark of lictleuefs of mind in 
an adminillratiott, than obftinacy in 
trifles. Public wifdom on fome occa* 
fions muft condefcend to give way to 
popular folly, efpecially in a free coon - 
try, where the humour of the people 
mull be confidered as attentively as the 
humour of a king in an abfolute mo- 
narchy. Under both forms of govern, 
ment, a prudent and honeft miniftry 
will indulge a fmall folly, and will re- 
fid a great one.i Not to vouchfafe now 
and then a kind indulgence to the for- 
mer, would difcover an ignorance ih 
human nature : not to refill the latter 
at all times would be meannefs and 
fervility. 

Sir, I look on the bill we are at 
prefent debating, not as a facrifice made 
to popularity (for it facrifices nothing) 
but as a prudent regard to fome con- 
fequences arifingfrom the nature of the 
clamour raifed againil the late a6l for 
naturalizing Jews, which feem to require 
a particular confideration. 

It has been hitherto the rare and en- 
vied felicity of bis majeflyV reign^ th*t 

his 
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his fubjefls have enjoyed fuch a fettled 
tranquillity, fuch a freedom from angry 
religious difputes, as is not to be paral- 
leled in any former times. The true 
ChrilHan fpirit of moderation, of cha- 
rity, of univerfal benevolence, has pre- 
vailed in the people, has prevailed 
in the clergy of all ranks and de- 
grees, inftead of thofe narrow prin- 
ciples, thofe bigoted pleafures, that 
furious, that implacable, that ignorant 
zeal, which had often done i'o much 
hurt both to the church and^he flate. 
But from the ill-undcrflood, infigni- 
£cant ad of parliament you are now 
moved to repeal, occafion has been 
taken to deprive us of this ineilimable 
advantage. It is a pretence to difturb 
the peace of the church, to infufe idle 
fear into the minds of the people, and 
make religion itfelf an engine of fedi- 
tion. It bi?h6ves the piety, as well as 
the wifdom of pai4iament, to difappoint 
thofe endeavours. Sir, the very worft 
mifchief that can be done to religion, 
is to pervert it to thepurpofes of fadtion. 
Heaven and hell are not more diftant 
than the benevolent fpirit of the Gofpel, 
and the malignant fpirit of party. The 
moft impious wars ever made were thofe 
called holy wars. He who hates ano* 
ther man. for not being a Chrillian, is 
himfelf not a Chfiftian. Chriflianity, 
Sir, breathes love, and peace, andgood* 
will to man* A temper conformable to 
the dilates of that holy religion has 
lately diftinguifhed this nation ; and a 
glorious diftiniflion it was! But there 
It latent, at all times, in the minds of 
the vulgar, a fpark of enthufiafm ; 
which, if blown by the breath of a 
party, may, even when it feems quite 
cjctinguifhed, be fuddenly revived and 
raifed to a Hame. The a6t of lad M- 
£0Q for naturalizkia Jews, has very 
unexpededly admjniuered fuel to feed 
that flame. To what a height it may 
rife, if it fhould continue much longer, 
one cannot eafily tell ; but, take away 
the fuel, and it will die of itfelf. 

It is the misfortune of all the Roman 
Catholic countries, that there the ch urch 
and the date, the civil power and the 
hierarchy, have feparate interefts ; and 
are continually at variance one with the 
gther. It is our happincTs, that there 



they form but one fydem. While this 
harmony lads, whatever hurts the 
church, hurts the flate : whatever 
weakens the credit of the governors of 
the church, takes away from the civil 
power a part of its (Irength, and fhakes 
the whole conilitution. 

Sir, I truft and believe that, by fpee- 
dily pafling this bill, we ihall iilence 
that obloquy which has (b Dojofily been 
cad upon our reverend prelates (fome 
of the moil refpedable that ever adorned 
our church) for the part they took in 
the ad which this repeals. And it 
greatly concerns the whole community, 
that they fhould not lofe that refped 
which is fo juftly due to them, by a 
popular clamour kept up in oppofition 
to a meafure of no importance in itfelf. 
But if the departing from that meafure 
fhould not remove the prejudice fo ma- 
licioufly raifed, I am certain that no 
further flep you can take will be able 
to remove it ; and, therefore, I hobe 
you will Hop here. This appears to be 
a reafonable and fafe condefcenfion, by 
which nobody will be hurt ; but all 
beyond this would be dangerous weak- 
nefs in government : it might open a 
door to the wildefl enthufiafm, and to 
the moil mifchievous attacks of political 
difaffedion working upon that enthu- 
fiafm. If you encourage and authorize 
it to fall on the fynagoeue, it will go 
from thence to the meeting-houfe, and 
in the end to the palace. But let us be 
careful to check its further progrefs. 
The more zealous we are to fupport 
Chriftianity, the more vigilant fhould 
we be in maintaining toleration. If 
we bring back perfecution, we bring 
back the Anti-chridian fpirit of popery; 
and when the fpirit is here, the whole 
fyflem will foon follow. Toleration it 
the bafis of all public quiet. It is a 
charter of freedom given to the mind^ 
more valuable, I think, than that which 
fecures our perfons and eflates. Indeed, 
they areinfeparablyconneded together : 
for, where the mind is not free, where 
the confcience is enthralled, there is 
no freedom. Spiritual tyranny puts on 
the galling chains ; but civil tyranny is 
called in, to rivet and fix them. We 
fee it in Spain^ and many other coun- 
tries ; we have formerly both feen and 
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felt it in England* By the blcffin|^ of no more, *ris the law of the whole nni- 



God, we are now delivered from all 
kinds of oppreflion. Let us take care, 
chat they may never return. 

^ 83. In Prat/e of Tirtut. 

Virtue is of intrinfic value and eood 

ddb't, and of indifjpenfable obligauon ; 

not the creature of will, but neceflary 

and imntitable : not local or tempo* 



verfe ; it ftands firA in the eftimation of 
the Deity ; its original is his nature ; 
and it is the stxy objed that makes 
him lovely. 

Such is the importance of virtue.—* 
Of what confequence, therefore, if ic 
that we praftife it I— There is no arvu- 
mentor motive, which it at all fitted to 
influence a reaibnable mind, which does 



rary, bot of equal extent and antiquity not call us xm this. One virtuous dtf- 
with the divine mind ; not a mode of pofition of foul is preferable to the 
fenfation, bat everlafting truth; not gretteft natural accomplifhments and 
dependent on power, but the guide of itbilitles, and of more value than all the 
all power. Virtue is the foundation of tKafures of the world. If you are wtfe^ 
honour and efteem, and the fource of then, ftudy virtue, and contemn every 
all beauty, order, and happinefs, in na- thing that can come in competition with 
ture. It is what confers value^ on all it. Remember, that nothing elfe de- 
the other endowments and qualities of ferves one anxious thought or wifh. 
a reafonable being, to which they ought Remember, that this alone is honour, 

glory, wealth, and happinefs. Secure 
this, and you fecure every thing ; lofe 
this, and all is loft. Frict. 



to be abfolutely lubfervient, and with- 
out which the more eminent they are, 
the more hideous deformities and the 
greater curfes they become. The nfe 
oF it is not confined to any one fla|;e of 
our exiftence, or to any particular fitua- 
tion we can be in, but reaches through 
all the periods and circumftances of our 
beings. Many of the endowments and 
talents we now pofl*efs, and of which we 
are too apt to be proud, will ceafe en- 
tirely with the prefent date ; but this 
will be our ornament and dignity in 
every future (late to which we may be re- 
moved. Beauty and wit will die, learn- 
ing will vaniih away, and all the arts 
of life be foon forgot ; but virtue will 
remain for ever. This unites us to the 
whole rational creation, and fits us for 
converfing with any order of fuperior 
natures, and for a place in any part of 
God's works. It procures us the ap- 
probation and love of all wife and good 
beings, and renders them our allies and 
friends. — But what is of unfpeakably 
greater confequence is, that it makes 
God our friend, afiimilates and unites 
our minds to his, and engages his al- 
mighty power in our defience. Supe- 
rior beings of all ranks are bound by it 
no Icfs than ourfelves. It has the fame 
authority in all worlds that it has in 
this. The further any being is ad vane- 
cd in excellence and, pertedion, the 
greater is his attachment to it, and the 
more he is under its influence. To fay 



% 84. Pliny u Hispulla. 

As I remember the great affeftioa 
which was between you and your excel- 
lent brother, and know yon loye his 
daughter as your own, fo as not only to 
exprefs the tendemefs of the beft of 
aunts, but even to fupply that of the 
bed of fathers; I am fure it will be a 
pleafure to you to hear that (he proves 
worthy of her father, worthy of you, 
and of your and her anceftors. Her in- 
genuity is admirable ; her frugality ex- 
traordinary. She loves me, the fureft 
pledge of her virtue ; and adds to this 
a wonderful difpofition to learning, 
which ihe has acquired from her affec- 
tion to me. She reads my writines^ 
lludies them, and even gets them oy 
heart. You would fmile to fee the con* 
cern (he is in when I have a caufe to, 
plead, and the joy (he (hews when it is 
over ; (he finds means to have the firft 
news brought her of the fuccefs I meet 
with in court, how I am heard, and 
what decree is made. If I recite any 
thing in public, (he cannot refrain from 
placing herfelf privately in fome corner 
to hear, where with the utmoft delight 
(he fcails upon my applaufes. Some- 
times (he (ings my verfes, and accom- 
panies them with the lute, without any 
mafler, except Love, the bcft of in- 

ilroAors. 
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ftroAon* From thefe inftances I uke 
the moft certain omens of our perpetual 
and ind*eafing happinefs ; finceneraf- 
fedion is not foanded on my youth and 
perfon^ which mull gradually decay, but 
ihe is in love with the immortal part of 
me, my glory and reputation, ^or 
indeed could lefs be expe^ed from one 
who had the happineis to receive her 
education from you, who in your houfe 
was accuftomed to evtry thing that was 
virtuous and decent, and even began 
to love me by your recommendation. 
For, as you had always the greateft re« 
fyt€L for my mother, you were pleaied^ 
from my infancy, to form me, to com- 
mend me, and kindly to prefage I ihould 
be one day what my wife fancies I am. 
Accept, therefore, our united thanks ; 
mine, that you have beftowed her on 
me ; and hers, that you have given 
me to her, as a mutual grant of joy and 
felicity. 

f 85. Pliny /o CxTiLitrs. 

I accept of vour invitation to fupper, 
but I muft make this aereement before- 
hand, that you difmiis me foon, and 
treat me frugallv. Let our entertain- 
ment abound only in philofophical con* 
verfation, and even that too with mo- 
deration. There are certain midnight 
Jiarcies, which Cato himfelf could not 
afely fall in with ; though I mud con- 
fefs at the fame time, that Julius Caefar, 
when he reproaches him upon that head, 
exalts the charader he endeavours to 
expofe ; for he defcribes thofe perfons 
who met this reeling patriot, as blufh- 
ing when they difcovered who he was ; 
and adds. You would have thought that 
Cato had detecled them, and not they 
Cato. Could he place the dignity of 
Cato in a (Wronger light, than by repre- 
fenting him thus venerable, even in his 
cups? As for ourfelves, neverthelefs, 
let temperance not only befpeak our 
table, but regulate our hours ; f(^r we 
are not arrived at fo high a reputation, 
that our enemies cannot cenfure us but 
to our honour. Farewell. 

§ 86. Frcm Pliny to bis Fncnd 

Ferox. • 
Your lad letter is a convincing arga. 
ment that you ftudy, and that you do 



Hot. You^U tell me I talk riddles to 
you, and fo I do, till I explain to yOo 
more diftindly what my meaning is. 
In ihort, the letter you fent me (hews 
you did not ftudy for it, fo eafy and 
neglieent it appears to be ; and yet, at 
the lame time, 'tis fo polite, that 'tis 
impoffible anv one ihould write it, who 
did not weien evtrj word ; or elfe you 
are certainly the happiefl man in the 
world, if you can write letters fo juft 
and exa£t, without care and premedita- 
tion. 

f 87. V OITVKZ to M§n/, DX LlOKMI, 

at Romtm 

Sir, 
Thovgh no man treated me fo ill at 
Rome as yourfelf, and I muft place to 
your account fome of the mod difagree- 
able hours I paifed in all my travels ; 
yet be afTured, T never faw any perfon 
in my life that I had fo ftrong an incll- 
nation to revifit, or to whom 1 would 
more willingly do the beft fervlces in 
my power. It is not very ufual to gain 
a man's friend (hip, at the fame time 
that one ruins his fortune. This fuc- 
cefs, however, you have had; and your 
advantage was fo much more conHdera* 
blethan mine in all refpedls, that I had 
not the power to defend myfelf againfl 
you in either of thofe inftances, but 
you won both my money and my heart 
at the fame tim^. If I am fo happy as 
to find a place in yours, I (hall elteem 
that acqui(ition as an over-balance to alt 
my loffes, and (hall look upon myfelf as 
greatly a gainer in the commerce that 
paHed between us. Though your ac- 
quaintance indeed has coli me pretty 
dear, I do not by any means think I 
have paid its full value; and I would 
willingly part with the fame fum to 
meet with a man in Paris of as much 
merit as yourfelf. This bring the lite-.* 
ral truth, you may be well a(rured. Sir, 
that 1 (hall omit nothing in my power 
to prefrve an honour I fo highly ef- 
tccm ; and that I (hall not very eaiily 
give up a fri'^nd whom I purchafed at 
fo dear a price. I h:ive accordingly 
performt-d every thing you de(ircd in 
the affair about which you wrote to me ; 
as I (hall obey you with the fame punc* 
tuaiity in cy^ry other iaftaacc :hat you 

(hall 
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ihall command me. For I am, with all 
the affedlion that I ought^ "Sir, 

Your's, Sec. 

Feiture. 

I 88. VoiTURE to hit Highwfs the 
Duke ofAviGViv, on hu toAing Dun* 
kirk. 

My Lord, 
I am fo far from wondering at your 
taking Dnnkirk, that I am of opinion 
that you could take the moon by the 
teeth, if you once went about it. No- 
thing can be impoffible to you. I am 
only uneafy as to what I (hall fay to 
your Highnefson this occafion, and am 
thinking by what extraordinary terms I 
jpsay bring you to reach my conceptions 
of yoQ* Indeed, my lord, in thai height 
of glory to which you have now attain- 
ed, the honour of your favour is a fin- 
gular happinefs; but his a troublefome 
talk to us writers, who are obliged to 
congratulate you upon every good fuc- * 
cefs, to be perpetually on the hunt for 
words, whofe force may anfwer your 
adlions, and*to be daily inventing frefh 
panegyrics. If you would but haye the 
goodnefs to fuffer yourfelf to be beat 
2)metimes, or to rife from before fomc 
town, the variety of the matter might 
help to fupport us, and we fhould find 
out (bme fine thing or other to fay to 
you upon the inconflancy of Fortune, 
and the glory which is gained by bear* 
ing her malice courageoufly. But (he 
having, from the very iir&. of your 
actions, ranked you equal with Alexan- 
der, and finding you rifing upon us 
continually, upon my word, my lord, 
we are at a lofs what to do, either with 
you or ourfelves. Nothing we are able 
to utter can come up to that which you 
do ; and the very flights of our fancy 
flag below you. Eloquence, which 
magnifies the minuted things, cannot 
reach the height of thofe which you do ; 
DO, not by its boldefl figures. And 
that which is termed hyperbole on other 
occafions, is but a cold way of fpeaking, 
when it comes to be applied to }0u. 
Indeed it is difficult to comprehend 
how your highnefs has, each fummer, 
ftill found out means to augment that 
glory, which, tytty winter, feemed at 
Its full perfe^on; and that, having 



begun fo grandly, and gone on more 
grandly, ftill your lafl adioiis ihoald 
crown the red, and be found the moft 
amazing. For my own part, my lord, 
I congratulate your faccefs, as I am in 
duty obliged ; but I plainly forefee the 
very thingwhich augments your repata* 
tion with us may prejudice that which 
you expefl from after-ages ; and that fo 
many great and important adions, done 
in fo (hort a fpace, may render your lifo 
incredible to future times-, and make 
pofterity think your hidory a romance. 
Be pleafed, then, my lord,' to fet fome 
bounds to your victories, if it be only to 
accommodate yourfelf to the capacity of 
human reafon, and not to go farther 
than common belief can follow you. Be 
contented to be quiet and fecore, atleaft 
for a while ; and fuffer France, which is 
eternally alarmed for your fafety, to en- 
joy ferenely for a few months the glory 
which you have acquired for her. In the 
mean time, I befeech you to believe, 
that, among fo many millions of men 
who admire you, and who continually 
pray for you, there is not one who does 
It with fo much joy, with fo much axal 
and veneration, as does. 

My Lord, 
Your Highnefs's, &c. 

1^ 89. Balzac to MaJamHyE la Che* 

TAKDIE. 

Madam, 
I cannot tadeofyour bounty without 
exprefling at the fame time my grati- 
tude. You have feadedW indeed thefe 
four days in the mod delicious manner ; 
and either there is nopleafure in the pa- 
late, or your cheefes afford a reliih of 
the mod exquifite kind. They are not 
merely an artful preparation of cream; 
they are the ededl of a certain qnint- 
elTence hitherto unknown ; they are I 
know not what kind of wonderful pro* 
dudion, which, with a mod deliaoos 
fweetnefs, preferve at the fame time a 
mod pleafing poignancy. Undoubtedly, 
Madam, you mud be the favourite of 
Heaven, fince you are thus bleifed with 
a land that flows with milk and ho» 
ntfy. It was in this manner, yoa know, 
that Providence formerly regaled its 
chofen people ; and fuch wereH>nce the 
riches of the golden age. But netUnks 

yott 
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yoo oaght to limit -the luxury of yonr 
table to rarities of this kind, and not 
look out for any other abundance, in a 
place which affords fuch charming re- 
pads. You ought long fince to have 
purified your kitchen, and broke tvery 
inilrument of favage deilrudion ; for 
would it not be a ihame to live by cru. 
city and murder, in the jnidfl of Tuch 
innocent provisions ? I am fure, atleaft, 
1 can never eftccro them too much, nor 
fufficieotly thank you for your prefent, 
Jt is in vain you would perfuade me, 
that it was the work of one of your 
dairy- maids; fuch coarfe hands could 
never be concerned in fo curious a pro- 
da^ion. Mod certainly the nymphs of 
Vienne were engaged in the operation ; 
and it is an original of their making, 
which you have fentme as a rarity. If 
this thought appears to you pDetical, 
you muft remember that the (ubjed is 
fo too ; and migh; with great propriety 
make part of an eclogue, or enter into 
fome corner of a pafloral. £ut 1 am by 
no meant an adept in the art of rhym- 
ing: besides, it is neceflary IHiouIdquit 
the language ofl fable to a/I'ure yoo, in 
very true and very ferious prole, I fo 
highly honour your virtue that I ihould 
always think lowed you much, though 
I had never received any favour at your 
hands ; and if you were not my benefac- 
trefs, I (hould neverthelefs be always » 
Madam» 

Your, &c. 

5 90. B ALZ Ad io the Major of Angovi^ 

lemc. 

Sir, 
I perfuade myfelf that the requeft 
which the bearer of this will make to 
you on my behalf will not be difagrce- 
able. It concerns indeed the public in- 
tereft as well as mine ; and I know you 
are fo punctual in the fundions of your 
office, that to point out to you a griev- 
ance is almoft the fame as to redrefs it. 
At the entrance of the Fauxbourg Lo- 
ineaa, there is a way of which one can- 
not complain in common terms. It 
would draw imprecations from a man 
that never ufed a ilronger afiirmalivc 
in all his life than Yea verily ; and 
raife the indignation even of the mildeft 
father of the or^ory. It was but the 

4 



day before ycftcrday that I had like to 
have been loft in it, and was in immi- 
nent danger of being caft away in a ter- 
rible flough. Had it indeed been in 
the open fea, and in a (battered vcffel, 
expofed to the fury of the winds and 
waves, the accident would have beea 
nothing extraordinary ; but to fuffer 
fuch a misfortune upon land, in acoach, 
and during the vety time of your may- 
oralty, would have been beyond all cre- 
dit andconfolation. Two or three words 
of an order from you would put this af. 
fair into a better fituation, and at the 
fame time oblige a whole country. Let 
me hope then that yon will give occafioa 
to thofe without yourdiftria to join in 
applaufes with your own citizens, and 
not fuffer your province, which you have 
embelliftied in fo many other parts, to 
be disfigured in this by fo vile a blemiih. 
But after the intercft of the public has 
« had its due weight with you, will you 
not allow me to have fome (hare in your 
confideration, and be inclined to favour 
a perfon who is thought not to be un- 
grateful for the gooi offices he receives? 
There are who will fay even more, 
and affure you that you have an oppor- 
tunity of extending your reputation be- 
yond the bounds of your province, and 
of making the remembrance of your 
mayoralty laft longer than its annual 
period. I ihall learn by the return of 
the bearer, if you think my friends 
fpeak the truth ; and whether you have 
fo high an opinion of the acknowledge 
ment I (hall make to you, as to comply 
with the rcqueft I have already ten. 
dercd ; to which I have only to add the 
a(rurancc of my being, with great fin- 
cerity. 

Sir, yours, &c. 

Balscae. 

§91. STEvREMONT/tf;i/tf^tfw«« #. 

I remember, Mad^m, that when I 

^t"' I? ^^^ 5f'">'' ^ ^^gg^^ ^^at the 
Chevalier de Graramont might fucceed 
me in your favour, in cafe I (hould be 
fo unfortunate as to meet my death 
there ; in which particular you have fo 
well obeyed, that you love him whilfti 
am ahve, to learn to do it better after 
niy death. You are yery punftual in 
obeying my orders ; and (hould I conti- 
nue 
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hnt to give you the fame commiflion, in 
all appearance you would fee it carefully 
executed. You may imagine^ Madam, 
that I defign to hide a real ^rief under 
a pretended banter ; and being fo well 
acquainted with my paffion, you cannot 
eafily perfuade yourfelf, that I can fuf- 
fer a rival without jealoufy. But per- 
haps you don't know. Madam, that if I 
dare not complain of you, becaufe I love 
vou too much, I dare not complain of 
him becaufe I love him little lefs. And 
if I muft of neceffity be angry, tell me 
whom I am to be moft angry with ; whe- 
ther with him who goes to rob me of my 
2niftrers,or youwho ileal my friend from 
me. Let the matter be how it will, yon 
need not give yourfelf much trouble to 
appeafe my indignation. My paffion is 
too violent to indulge my refentment in 
the leaft ; and my tendemefs will always 
make me forget the injuries I have re- 
ceived from you. I love you, tho' per- 
fidious : I love him, tho' treacherous ; 
and only fear that a fincere friend is no 
favourite of either of you. Farewell. 
Let us enter, I befeech you, into a new 
unknown fort of confederacy ; and by a 
ftrange myftery, let his, let your and my 
friendihip, be only one and the fame 
thing. 

You are upon the point of making a 
very forry gallant of a very good friend ; 
and I perceive that what I called (a- 
tisfa^lion, when I was jvith yon, is now 
become infenfibly fome fort of a charm. 
I talk no more of turning into ridicule ; 
and the very fame perfon who fet fuch a 
value upon your malicious fancies, now 
difcoversin you more affecting qualities^ 
which give him a difguft for your Brtt 
endearments. You always appeared very 
engaging to me; but now 1 begin to feel 
with emotion, what I was uied to fee 
only with pleafure. To (peak plainly to 
you, I am afraid I may be in love with 
you, if you will fufter me to love yon ; 
fcr at this prefenc writing I am in fuch 
a condition, that I can let it alone, if 
you don't like it. You muft not expedt 
from me any fine thoughts, or noble rap- 
tures : I am wholly incapable of them, 
and freely leave them to the admirers of 
Madam C * * *. Let the drawing-rooms 



make the ihoft on't. I^efmit Madtfifl 
D « • • to define love by heroarn fancy | 
and don't envy the vain imasinationl 
of thofe miferable creatures who, whea 
their beauty is decayed, value theinii* 
felves upon the wit that dill continaes 
with them, at the expence of the face 
they have loft. Finding me fo dowfiifli 
in the contempt of refined fentimeiits> 
you'll imagine, perhaps, that4amahero 
as to the exercifes of the body ; pray 
hearken how the cafe ftands with me ; 
I am indifferent in every thing; and 
neither nature nor fortune has done any 
thing for me but what is common* As 
I cannot (ee, without envy, thofe people 
that are fumptuous and magnificent in 
their expences ; fo I cannot, without 
fome difpleafure, behold thofe that are 
too much given to their pleafnres : and 
if I dare (peak my thoughts, I hate, in 
fome mealure, the Vivonnes and the 
Sancours, becaufe I cannot referable 
them. My affairs go always at the fame 
rate: I never allow my felf any extrava* 
gance : and I ffand in need of a little 
oeconomy to make things even at the 
vear's end, and oafs a winter's night. 
Not that I am reduced either to want or 
infirmity: But to explain myfelf frank- 
ly, my experience is fmall, and my ef« 
ferts indiiment* Tell me now, whether 
with tbefe qualities, I may prefume to 
fet up foryour lover, or whether I am ftill 
to continue your friend ? As for myfelf, 
I am refolved to take what part you af» 
figq me ; and if I jpafs from friendihip 
to love without difficulty, I am able to 
return from love to friendihip, with as 
little violence. 

§ 93. St. EvaBMONT to tbt Duihefe 
of Mazakin. 

I beg of you. Madam, to tell the Da« 
chefs of Bouillon, that no perfon can be 
more fenfible than I am of the honoair 
that (he does me by remembering me» 
I don't much pity La Fontaine's condi- 
tion, fearing left my own may ftand ii| 
need of pity. At his and my age, no- 
body oueht to wonder that we lofe our 
reafon, but that we keep it. I'he pre- 
fervation of it is nogrent advanta^^ ; 'tis 
an obftacle to the quiet of old p^^ople^ 
and a bar to th pleufures ot the y-nng* 
La Fontaine feelti not thsit diiorder which 

it 
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it givt$, and perhaps be is the happier quire, has been the friendfhip of ing^« 

on that fcore. nious and worthy men ; and therefore, 

- yon cannot blame me if I fo forwardly 

$ 94. St- EvREMONT U tbi Count \^^^ j,^ij of ^h^ fi,^ occaficn that open- 

Db LiONNB* gj ^^ a way to yours. That I have fo 

Sir, well fucceeded in it, I count one of my 

Perhaps you are not at Paris ; perhaps greateft hap^inefles, and a fufficient re* 

you are ; and in this lafl cafe, your fi- ward for Writing my book, had I no 

lence may be rather the effeA of your other benefit by it. The opinion you 

forgetfulnefs, than of your abfence. have of it gives me farther hopes ; for it 

But, fuppofe it werei I am too much is no fmall reward to one who loves 

beholden to yon for ybur paft fervices, truth, to be perfuaded that he has made 

to complain of your prefent indifference, fome difcoveries of it, and any ways 

I don't enquire after yon, to fatigue yoa helped to propagate it to others. I de- 

for an anfwer,or renew a correspondence pend fo much upon your judgment and 

thatwouldrobyonof fome hours, which candor, that I thins myfelffecure ia 

yon know how to beftow to better pur-' yon from peevKh criticifm or flattery ; 

pofe. But, Sir, you ftill owe fometning only give me leave to fufpefl that kind- 

to our friendfliip, and you will difcharge nefs and friendfhip do fometimes carry 

the obligation, if you can find fome way, your expreffions a little too far on the 

either bv yourfelf, or any body elfe, to favourable fide. This, however, makes 

let me know that you are in health, me not apprehend you will (ilently pafs 

This piece of news will give me a joy, in by any thing you are not thorough! v fa- 

which you are more concerned than any tisfied of in it. The ufe I have made of 

other ; and if you were of my temper, the advertifements I have received from 

you would be of my opinion, that to be you of this kind will fatisfy you that I 

well is better than to command the defire the office of friendfhip from you, 

whole world. No treafures are worth not out of compliment, but for the ufe 

one year's health. Pardon, Sir, the chat of truth, and that your animadverfions 

of an infirm man, who enjoying a quar- will not be lofl upon me. Any faults 

terof an hour's health, thinks no other you (hall meet with in reafoning, ia 

fubjedl fo proper to be talked on. You perfjpicuity, in cxpreffion, or of the 

were, perhaps, of my humour, when yoa prefs, I defire you to take notice of» 

^enjoyed fome eafe of the pains occa- and fend me word of; efpecially if you 

fioned by your broken arm, and your have any where any doubt ; for I am 

other wounds. Now vou are perfe^ly perfuaded, that upon debate, you and 

cured, relifh the pleafares of it, and let I cannot be of two opinions ; nor, I 

jne make melancholy reflexions on the think, any two men ufed to think with 

long you have taught me : freedom, who really prefer truth to opi« 

Bat oh ! when age benumbs oar veins, niatrety, and a little foolifh vain-glory 

No longer fprightly jojr remains. ^ of not having made a miflake. I fhall 

If there be any airs as agreeable as this not need to jufliiy what I have faid of 

in the mufic of the Feaft of Verfailles, you in my book : the learned world will 

I defire vou to fend them me, and vou be vouchers for me ; and that in an age 

will oblige one who is more than not very free from envy and cenfure. 

«ver, &c. But vou are very kind to roe, fince, for 

t mjr r mM ** my fake, you allow yourfelf to own that 

i 95. Mr. Locke to Mr. Molyneux. ^/^^ ^j^j^J^ j 3^ ^ J^ particularly con- 

Sir, Oates, Sept. 3, 16^4. cerned in, and permit me to call you my 

I have fo much the advantage in the friend, whilflyour modefty checks atthe 

bargain, iffriendfhip may be called one, other part of your charader. But afTure 

that whatfocvcr fatisfadtion you find in yourfelf, I am as well perfuaded of the 

jrourfelfon that account, you muft allow truth of it, as of any thing elfe in my 

xn me with a large overplus. The only book ; it had not elfe been put down in 

riches I have valued, er laboured to ac- it : it only wants a great deal more 1 had 

P p to 
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to /ay, had that been a place to draw 
your pi^ure at large. Herein I pre- 
tend not to any peculiar obligation 
above others that know you. For 
though perhaps I may love you better 
than many others ; yet, I conclude, I 
cannot think better of you than others 
do. I am very glad you were provided 
cf a tutor nearer home ; and it had this 
particular good luck in it, that other- 
wife you bad been difappointed, if you 
had depended on Mr. Gibbs, as a letter 
I writ to you from London about it, 
I hope, acquainted you. 
I am, dear Sir, 

Your moll affeflionate 

and mod humble fervant, 
yoJbn Lockim 

5 96, Jl/r, Locke /^ilfr. MoLYNEux- 

Sir, London, Sept. 12, 1696. 

Could the painter have made a pic- 
ture of mc capable of your converfa- 
tion, I (hould have fat to him with more 
delight than ever I did any thin^ in my 
life. The honour you do me, in giving 
me thus a place in your houfe, I look 
upon as the efFedl of having a place al- 
ready in your efteem and afte^lion ; and 
that made me more ealily fubmit to 
.what roethought looked too much like 
vanity in me. Painting was defigned 
to reprefcnt the Gods, or the great 
men that (iood next to them. But friend- 
fliip, I fee, takes no meafure of any 
thing, but by itfcif : and where it is 
great and high, will make its objcft fo, 
and raifeit above its level. This is that 
v/hich has deceived you into my pic- 
ture, and made you put fo great a com- 
pliment upon me : and I do not know 
what you will find to juftify yourfelf to 
ihofe who (haU fee it in your pofielTion, 
You may indeed tell them, the original 
is as much yours as the picture; but 
this will be no great boail, when the 
msn is not more confidcrable than his 
fhadow. When I looked upon it after 
it was done, methought it had not that 
countenance I ought to accoH you with. 
I know not whether the fecret difplea- 
{ure I felt wiiilft 1 was fitting, from the 
confideration rhat the doing of my pic- 
ture brought us no nearer together, 
made meriook grave : but this I mult 



own, that rt was not wlt^oot regret 
that I remembered, that this conn terfeic 
would be before me with the man that I 
fo much dcfired to be with, and conld 
not tell him how much I longed to 
put myfelf into his hands, and to have 
him in my arms. One thing pray let it 
mind you of, and when you look on it 
at any time, pray believe, that the 
colours of that face on the cloth are 
more fading and changeable than tho(c 
• thoughts which will always rcprc/ent 
you to my mind, as the moft valuable 
perfon in the world, whofe face I do not 
know, and one whofe company is fb de« 
fireable to me, that I fh^ll not be happy 
till I do. Though I know how little 
fervice I am able to do, yet my cob- 
fcience will never reproach me for not 
wifhing well to my country : by which 
I mean Englifhmen, and their intereft 
every where. There hns been, of late 
years, a man a failure of linen carried 
on in Ireland, if I miflake not: I 
would be elad to learn from yon the 
condition it is in ; and, if it thrives 
not, what are the rubs and hindrances 
that (lop it. I fuppofe yon have land 
very proper to produce flax and hemp j 
why could not there be enough, cfpe- 
cially of the latter, produced there to 
fupply his Majc fty*s navy ? I fliould be 
obliged by your thoughts about it, and 
how it might be brought about. I 
have heard there is a law requiring a 
certain quantity of hemp to be Town 
every year : if it be fo, how comes it to 
be. neglected ? 1 know you have the 
fame public aims for the good of your 
country that I have, and therefore, 
without any apology, I take this liberty 
with you, I received an account of 
your health, and your remembrance of 
me, not long fince, by Mr. Howard, for 
which I return you my thanks. I tiou* 
bled you with a long letter about the 
beginning of the lafl noonth ; and am. 
Sir. Your moll aFeftionate 

and moil humble fervant, 
jfohn Lock*. 

§ 97. M}\ Mo L Y N E u \* /^ Mr, Log KB. 

Dublin, Sept. 20, 1698. 
Honourable dear Sir, 
I arrived hvre fafely the 15th in- 

llant : 



:^ant : and now that the ruffling and fa- 
tigue of* my journey is a little over, I 
fit down to a talk, which I mud confefs 
is the harded 1 was ever under in my 
life ; I mean, cxprefling my thanks to 
you fuitable to the favours I received 
from you, and fuitable to the inward 
fenfe I have of them in my mind. Were 
\t poflible for me to do either, I (hould in 
fome meafure be fatisfied ; but my ina- 
bility of paying my debts makes me 
afhamed to appear before my creditor. 
However, thus much with the ftriaell 
fincerity I will venture to aflert to you, 
that I cannot recoiled, through the 

whole courfe of my life, fuch fignal in- 
^1 /■ •<*• 1/1* •<»•• 
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as my friend, and therefore nfed no ce- 
remony, nor can receive any thank? but 
what I owe you doubly, both for your 
company, and the pains ycu were at to 
bellow that happinefs on me. If you 
keep your word, and do me the fame 
kindncfs again next >ear, I fhall have 
reafon to think you value me more than 
you fay, though you fay more than I 
can with modeiiy read. I find you were 
befet with bufmefs when yon writ your 
letter to me, and do not wonder at it ; 
but yet, for all that, I cannot forgive 
your filence concerning your health, and 
your fon. My fervice to him, your bro- 
ther, and Mr. Burridgc : and do me the 



fiances of real friendfhip, as when I had juftice to believe that I am, with a per- 
the happincfs of your Company for &vc fed afFedion, dear Sir, 



weeks together in London. 'Tis with 
thcgreateftfatisfadlion imaginable, that 
I recoiled what then pafTed between us, 
and I reckon it the happieft fcene of my 
'whole life. That part thereof efpeci ally 
which I pafTed at Oates, has made fuch 

anagreeableimpreffionon my mind, that 
nothing can be more pleafing. To all in 

that excellent family, I befeech you, give 
my moll humble refpefts, 'Tis my duty 
to make my acknowledgments there in a 
particular letter ; but I beg of you to 
make my excufc for omitting it at this 
time, becaufe I am a little prefled by 
fome buiinefs that is thrown upon me 
fince my arrival : to which alfo you 
are obliged for not being troubled at 
prefent with a more tedious letter from. 
Sir, your moll obliged 

and entirely affedlionate 
friend and fervant, 
William Moljneux^ 

§98. Afr. Locke /fl Mr. MoLYNEux. 

London, Sept. 29, 1698. 
Dear Sir, 
Yours of the 20th has now difcharged 
me from my daily emplayment of look- 
ing upon the weather-cock, and heark- 
ening how loud the wind blowed. 
Though f do not like this diftance, and 
fuch a ditch betwixt us, yet I am glad 
to hear that you are fafe and found on 
t'other fide the water. But pray you 
fpcak not in fo magnificent and courtly 
a ftyle of what you received from me 
here. I lived with yoa and treated you 



Your mod humble 

and mod faithful fervant, 

Joh?i Locket, 

§99. ilfr. Locke /o Mr. Bur RIDGE. 

London, Oates, 0(fl. 27. 
Sir, 1698. 

YOu guefled not amifs, when you faid 
in the beginning of yours of the 13th 
inflant, that you gave me the trouble of 
a letter : for I have received few letters 
in my life, the contents whereof have fo 
much troubled and afHi(^cd mt*, .is that 
of yours. I parted with my excellent 
friend, when he went from England, 
with all the hopes and proniifes to my- 
felf of feeing him again, and enjoying 
him longer in the next fpring. Tliis 
was afatisfaflion that helped me to bear 
our feparation ; and the Ihort tafie I had 
of him here, in this our firft interview, I 
hoped would be made up in a longer 
converfalion, which he promifcd me the 
next time : But it has ferved only to 
give me a greater fenfe of my lof?, in 
an eternal farewel in this world. Your 
earlier acquaintance m?.y have given 
you a longer knowiedge of his virtuo 
and excellent endowments : A fuller 
fight, or greater elleem of them, yoa 
coold not have than L Hi« worth and 
his friendfhip to me made him an inef^ 
timable treafure: which 1 maft regret 
the lofs of the little remainder of my 
life, without any hopes of repairing it 
any way, I fhould be glad, if what I 
owed the father, could enable me to do 
P p a any 
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any fcrvipc to his fon. He dcfervcs it mc with your own embroidery, that I 

for his own fake, as well as for his fa- may be a fit objeft for your thoughtt 

thcr's. I dcfire you therefore to afTure and converfation ? This, Madam, mav 

thofc who have the care of him, that if fuit your greatncfs, but doth not at all 

there be anything, wherein I at this fatisfy my ambition. He, who has once 



diftance may be any way ferviceable to 
young Mr. Molyneux, they cannot do 
me a greater pleafure than to give mc 
the opportunity to (hew that my friend- 
ftiip died not with his father. Pray give 
my moft humble fervice to Dr. Moly- 
neux^ and to his nephew. I am. Sir, 
Your moft faithful 
and humble fervant, 
John Locke. 

i lOO. Mr. LoctcB to the Lady Cal- 

vsaLBT. 

Madam, 

Whatever reafon you have to look on 

ine as one of the flow men of London, 

yon have this time given me an excufe 

for being fo : for you cannot expect a 



flattered himfelf with the hopes of yoar 
friendihip, knows not the true value of 
things, if he can content himfelf with 
thefe fplendid ornaments. As foon as I 
had read your letter, I looked in my 
elafs, felt my pulfe, and fighed;^ for I 
found in neither of thofe the promifes of 
thirty years to come. For at the rate I 
have hitherto advanced, and at the dif- 
tance I fee by this coroplimental way of 
treatment I dill am, I ihall not have 
time enough in this world to get toyoa. 
I do not mean tjo the place, where you 
now fee the pole elevated, as you fay, 64 
degrees. Apoft-horfe, or a coach, would 
quickly carry me thither. But whea 
flialf webe acquainted, at this rate ? It 
that happinefs referved to be compleat- 
ed by the gofliping bowl, at your grand. 



quick anfwer to a letter, which topk me daughter's lying-in ? If I were fure, that 
op a good deal of time to get to the be- when you leave this dirty place, I fhould 



ginning of it. I turned, and turned it 
on every fide ; looked at it again and a- 
gain, at the top of every page ; but 
could not get into the (enfe and fecret 
of it, till I appIyM myfelf totbe middle. 
You, Madam, who are acquainted with 
all the (kill and methods of the an- 
xients, have not, I fuppofe, taken up 
with this hieroglyphical way of writing 
for nothing : and fince vou were going 
to put into your letter things that might 
be the reward of the highcft merit, you 



meet you in the fame flar where you are 
to fhine next, and that you would thea 
admit me to your converfation, I might 
perhaps have a little more patience. 
But methinks it is much better to be fure 
of fomething, than to be put off to ex- 
pectations of fo much uncertainty* If 
there be different elevations of the pole 
here, that keep you at fo great a di (lance 
from thofe who languifh in your ab^ 
fence; who knows but in the other 
world there are different elevations of 



would,bythismyilicaIincimation,putme perfons ? And you, perhaps, will be out 



into the way of virtue, to deferve them. 
Eat whatever your ladyfhip intended, 
this is certain, that in the bed words in 
the world, you gave me the greateft hu- 
miliation imaginable. Had I as much 
vanity as,a pert citizen, that fets up for 
a wit in his parifh^ you have faid e- 
nough in your letter to content me: 
and if I could be fwoln that way, you 
have taken a great deal of pains to blow 
nie up, and make me the fined gaudy 
bubble in the world, as I ara painted by 



of fight among the feraphims ; while we 
are left behind, in fome dull plaaet* 
This, the high flight of your elevated 
genius gives us jaft augury of, whilfl 
you are here. But yet, pray take not 
your place there before your time ; nor 
keep us poor mortals at a greater diftance 
than you need. When you have granted 
me all the nearnefs that acquaintance 
and friendfhip can give, you have other 
advantages enough (lill, to make me fee 
how much I am beneath you. Thii 



your colours. 1 know the emperors of will be only aii enlargement of your 



the Eaft fu.Tcr not ftnmgers to appear 
tefore thrm, till they are drcfTcd up out 
of their own wardrobes ; is it fo too in 
fhf empire of wit ? and mud you cover 



goodnefs, without lefTeuing the adora- 
tion due to your other excellencies* 
You feem to have forae thoughts of the 
town again. If the parliament, or the 

term. 
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term» which draw fomeby th^name and me fcope enough, and afford me large 
appearance of bufinefs; or if company matter of acknowledgment. But when 
and muiic-meetings^ and other fuch en- I think of you, I feel fomething of 



tertainmentSywhich have the attraflions 
of pleafure and delight, were of any 
confideration with you ; you would not 
have much to fay for Yorkfliire, at this 
time of the year. But thefe are no ar- 
guments to yon, who carry your own 
iatiffa6lion, and I know not how many 
worlds always about yon. I would be 



nearer concernment that touches me; 
and that noble principle of the love of 
truth, which pofTefFes you, makes me 
almoft forget thofe othe^ obligations, 
which I (hould be very thankful for to 
another. In good earned. Sir, you can- 
not think what a comfort it is to me, to 
have found out fuch a man : and not 



glad yon would think of putting all only fo, but I have the fatisfadion that 

thefe up in a coach, and bringing them he is my friend. This gives a gullo to 

this way. For though yon ihould be all the good things you fay to me in 

.never the better, yet there be a great your letter. For though I cannot attri» 

many here that would, and amongft bute them to myfelf (forlknowmyowti 



them^ The bumbled of 

yoar ladyihip's fervants, 

yo^n Locke* 

$ loi* Mr* Locke to Anthony Col- 
lins, E/^. 

Sir, Oates, Sept. 20, 1703. 

Yours of the 7th, which I juft now 

received, is the only letter I have a long finccrejy love and feek truth, with indifl 

time wiflied for, and the welcomed that fcrency whom it pleafes or difpleafes. 

could come ; for I longM to hear that i take you to be of the fame fchool, and 



defeats too well) yet I a/n ready to per- 
fuade myfelf you mean as you fay; and 
to confefs the truth to you, I am almoft 
loth to undeceive you, fo much do I 
value your good opinion. But to fet it 
upon the right ground, you mud know 
that I am a poor ignorant man, and if I 
have any thing to boad of, it is that I 



you were well, that you were returned, 
and that I might have the opportunity 
to return you my thanks for the books 
ven fent me, which came fafe, and to ac- 
knowledge my great obligations to you, 
for one of the mod villainous books, 
that 1 think ever was printed *. It is a 



fo embrace yoa. And if it pleafe God 
to afford me fo much life as to fee yoa 
again, I ihall communicate to you fome 
of my thoughts tending that way. Yoo 
need not make any apology for any book 
that is not yet come. I thank you for 
thofe you have fent me : they are more. 



prefent that I highly value. I had heard j think, than I diall ufe ; for the indif- 
fomething of it, when a young man in pofition of my health has beaten me al- 



the univerfity ; but poOibly diould never 
have feen this quintedence of railing, 
but for your kindnefs. It ought to be 
kept as the pattern and dandard of that 
Ibrt of writing, as the man he fpends it 
npon ottzht for that of good temper, and 
clear and drong arguing. I am, &c. 

$ 102. Toihifami. 

Sir, Oates, Nov. 17, 1703. 

The books I received from yon to- 



mod quite out of the ufe of books; and 
the growing uneafinefsof mydidemper • 
makes me good for nothing. I am, &c. 

% X03. To the fame. 

Oates, Jan. 24^, 

Sir, 1 703- 4* 

Till your confidence in my friend- 

fliip, and freedom with me, can ^xe^ 

ferve you from thinking you have need 

to make apologies for your filence^ 



Bight, with the kind letter accompany- whenever you omit a pod or two, when 
ing them, far more valuable than the in your kind way of reckoningyou judge 
books, give matter of enlarging myfelf a letter to be due ; you know me not fo 
this evening. The common offices of ^ell as I could wifti : nor am I fo little • 
fricnddiip, that I condanty receive from burdenfome to you as I dcfire. I could 

be pleafed to hear from you tstry day; 

becaufe the very thoughts of you t\tx^ 



you in a very obliging manner, give 

* Chilliwiwortbi 99viffims : or the fickneft, he- 
r^fy, death, and burial of Wxit.XAM Cnii.- 
^jMGvroaTi. 
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day afford me pleafure and fatisfaftion. liberty I take. I fhould be glad yon 

But I befeecFi you to believe, that I could find oat fomethiog for me to do 

xneaftire not yoar kindnefs by your op- for yoa here, 

portunities of writing ; nor do fufpeft I am perfcAly, &c^ 
that your friendfliip fauliers, whenever 

your pen lies a little dill. The fince- j 104. To thtfame. 
rity you profefs, and I am conyinced 

of, has charms in it, againft all the little ^ Oatcs, May 19, 

phantoms of ceremony. If it be not n Dear Sir, 1704. 

fo, that true friend (hip fets one ixtt, Nothing works fo fteadily and eflec-* 

froma ferupulousobfervanceofall thofe tually as friend/hip. Had I hired a 

little circumilances, I (hall be able to man to have gone to town in my bofi« 

give but a very ill account of myfelf to uefs, and paid him well^ my commif* 

my friends; to whom when I have given (ions would not have been fo foon, nor 

poffefTion of my heart, I am lefs punc- fo well difpatched, as I find by yours of 

tual of making of legs, and kifTing my the 16th, they have been by you. Yoa 

hand, than to other people, to whom fpeakof my a(Fairs, andaft in them with 

that outfide civility is all that belongs* fuch an air of intered and fatisfaftion, 

1 received the three books you fent me. that I can hardly avoid thinking, that 

That which the author fent me *, de- I oblige you with employing you in 

ferves my acknowledgments more ways them. 'Tis no fmall advantage to me, 

than one: and I mud beg you to return to have found fuch a friend, at the 

it. Hisdemonilrationsare fo plain, that lail fcene of my life; when I am good 

if this were an age that followed reafon, for nothing, and am grown fo ufelefs, 

I (hould not doubt but this would pre- that J cannot but be fure that in z\txy 

vail. But to be rational is fo glorious good ofHce you do me, you can propofe 

a thing, that two-Iegged creatures ge- to yourfelf no other advantage, but the 

uerally content themfelves with the pleafure of doing it. Every one here 

title; but will not debafe fo excellent finds hi mfelf obliged, by your late good 

a faculty, about the Condudl of fo tri- company. As for myfelf, if you had 

vial a thing, as they make themfelves. not convinced me by a fcnfible experi- 

There never was a man better fuited menl, I could not have believed, I could 

to your wifhcs, than J am. You take a have had fo many happy days together. 

pleafure in being troubled with my com- I (hall always pray, that yours may be 

jniflions ; and 1 have no other way of multiplied. Could I in the leaft contri- 

commercc with you, but by fuch im- bute any thine thereto, I (hould think 

portunities. lean only fay, that, were myfelf happy in this poor decaying (late 

the tables changed, I (hould, being in of my health ; which, though it affords 

your place, have the fame fatisfaftion ; me little in this world to enjoy, yet I 

and therefore confidently make ufe of find the charms of your company make 

your kind offer. I thL*refore beg the fa- me not feel the want of flrength, or 

vour of you to get me Mr. Le Clerc's breath, or any thing elfe. 

Harmony of the Evangelids, in Eng- The biihop of Gloucefter came hi- 

li(h, bound very finely in calf, gilt and ther the day you went from hence, and 

lettered on the back, and gilt on the in no very good date of health. I find 

leaves; fo alfo I would have Molicre's two groaning people make but an un« 

works (of the bed edition you can get comfortable concert. He returned yef- 

them) bound. Thefe books are for the terday, and went away in fomewhat 

ladies ; and therefore I would have a better date. I hope he got well to 

• them fine, and the leaves gilt as well town. 

as the back, Moliere, of the Paris edi- Enjoy your health and youth whilft 

tion. I think, is the bed, if it can be you have it, to all the advantages and 

got in London in quires. You fee the improvements of an innocent and plea. 

fant life ; remembering that mercilefs 

• Rcafons againft reflralaing the prcfs, Lon- old-age is in purfuit of you, and when 

loo, 1704, la quartc. It Overtakes you, will not fall, foms 

wj»y 
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way or other, to impair the enjoyments 
both of body and mind. You know 
how apt I am to preach. I believe it 
is one of the difeafes of old age. But 
my friends will forgive me, when I 
have nothing to perfuade them to, but 
that they ibould endeavour to be as 
happy, as it is pofllble for them to be : 
And to you I have no more to fay, but 
chat you go on in the courfe you are 
in. I refledl often upon it, with a fe- 
crct joy, that you promifed I fhould 
in a ihort time fee you again. You 
are very good, and I dare not prefs 
you. But I cannot but remember how 
well I paffed my time, when you were 
here. I am. Sec. 



) 



§ io6. 5/> William Temple /^ Mr, 

Sidney. 



Hague, Dec. 13, N. S. 
Sir, 1675. 

Though I did not like the date of 
your laft letter, yet I did all the reft 
very well. I thought Lyons a little 
too far off for one I wifh always in my 
reach : but when 1 remembered it was 
a place of fo great trade, and where 
you told me yours had been very good 
in former times, I was contented to 
think you fpent your time to your own 
advantage and fatisfadion, though not 
to your friends, by keeping at fuch a 
diftance. I was very well pleafed t'other 
day with a vifit made me by Captain 
Frefheim,whowa5 much in your praifes; 
but I did not like that he fhould make 
you kinder to him than to me : yet I 
think he defervcs it of you, if all be 
true that he tells; for he pretends to 
think you /^ p!us hcl homme, l^ le plu$ 
(bme kindnefs for • • ♦. And I knew bonneie bomme, and I know not what 
no better way to take care of him, than more, that never came into my head, as 
to put him, and what 1 defigned for you know very well. However, I was 

A • • ^ 1 1 ■ *1 11 % 1*#* fl 



$10;. To the fame direQed thus : 

•' For Anthony Collins, Efq\ to he 
dtli'uered to him after my deceafe:^* 

Dear Sir, 

By my will yon will fee that I had 

• ♦ 



him, into your hands and management: 
the knowledge 1 have of your virtue 
of all kinds, fccures the truft, which, 
by your permlflion, X have placed in 
you $ and the 'peculiar efteem and 
love I have obfervcd in the young man 
for you, will difpofe him to be ruled 
and influenced by you, fo that of that 
J need f;iy nothing. But there is one 
thinp, which it is ncccflary for me to 
recommend to your efpecial care and 
memory ••♦•••. 

May you live long and happy, in 
the enjoyment of health, freedom, con- 
tent, and all thofe bleffings which Pro- 
vidence has beilowed on you, and your 
virtue entitles you to ! I know you 
]oved me living ; and will preferve my 
memory, now I am dead. All the ufe 
to be made of it ii, that this life is a 
fcene of vanity, that foon paffes away ; 
and affords no folid fatisfadion, but in 
the confcioufnefs of doing well, and 
jn the hopes of another life. This is 
%\hat I can fay, upon experience, and 
what you will find to be true, when 
you come to make up the account. 
Adieu i I leave my beft wifhes with 
you. y&bn l,ock^. 



mighty glad to hear him fay, you had 
the beft health that could be, and that 
you looked as if you would keep it (o, 
if you did not grow too kind to the 
place and company you lived in, or 
they to you. Yet after what you tell 
me of the French air and Bourbon wa- 
ters, 1 am much apter to wifh myfclf 
there, than you in ihefe parts of the 
world ; and though I hear news every 
day from all fides, yet I have not heard 
any fo good fince I came upon this 
fcene, ' as what you fend me, of the 
effefts 1 am like to ftcl by the chang?. 
whenever I come upon that where you 
are. They will be greater and better 
than any I can expert by being the bufy 
man, though yV pour rots bien fuire mer^ 
'veilles^ with the company I am joined 
to; and nobody knows to what Sir El- 
lis may raii'e another ambaflador, th.nt 
has already raifed one from the dead. 
They begin to talk now of our going 
to Nimeguen, as if it were nearer th.in 
I thought it a month ago. When we 
are there, it will be time enough to tell 
you what I think of our coming away. 
Hitherto, I can only fay, there are fo 
mauy fplinteri in the broken bone, that 
P f> 4 the 
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tbe patient muft be very good, as well remarkable faoltt. ^ Btfides, in thefii 

as the furgeon, if it be a fudden cure, cafes, his majefty difcharges the hard* 

And though I believe, both where you fhips and feverity of all punifhmentt 

and I are, the diipoiltions towards it upon the parliament, and commits no 

are very well, yet I doubt of thofe who force upon the gentlenefs of his own 

are farther off on both fides of us* For nature, while his fubjedls fee that no 

aught any body knows, this great dance tendernefs of their prince, nor cor- 

may end as others nfe to do, every man ruption of minifters, can preferve them 

coming to the place where they begun, long from paying what they owe to any 

or near it : only, againft all reafon and forfeits of their duty. Nor indeed can 

cuflom, I doubt the poor Swede, that any prince do juftice to thofe that ferve 

never led the dance, is likelieft to pay him well, without punifhing tho(e that 

the fidlers. I hope you know wnat ferve him ill; fince that is to make 

paiTes at home ; at lead, 'tis pity you their conditions equal, whofe deierta 

ihould not : but if you don^t, you mall are different. I (hould not fay this to 

not for me at this diftance ; and fince any perfon but to your lordfiiip to whom 

you talk of returning, the matter is I know partof that juftice isdue. Baa 

not great. In the mean time, pray let to fay truth, the progrefs and end of 

me know your motions and your health, the laft war went fo much to my heart, 

fince the want of your cypher keeps and I have heard fo much lately from 

me from other things you faid you had Monfieur de Wit, concerning the car* 

a mind to tell me. I hear nothing of riage of it on our fide, efpecially what 

the letter vou fay you have fent me by fell under his eye when he was abroad 

fo good a nand; fo that all I can fay to in the fleet, that I cannot but think 

that is, that by whatfoever it comes, any the parliament may be excufed for their 

will be welcome that comes from yours; warmth in this purfuit. But your iord- 

becaufe nobody loves you better than ihip can beft difcern by the courie of 

I, nor can be more than I am, debates, whether this proceeds from a 

Yours, kc. Heady intention upon a general good^ 

or from fome accidental diftempers, 

§ 107. 5ir William Tbmple to Lord ^om which the greateft and beft affcm* 

Arlington. ^^^^^ of men are not always me, efpe* 

cially when they have continued long 

Bruflfels, March 2, N. $• together. I beg your Iord(hip*6 par- 

My Lord, ^ i668» don for my liberty in thefe dilcoorfes. 




w 

the opening 

but confefs, I do not fee why his ma- fuch talk or thoughts at my laft being 

jefty (hould not only confent to, but with you, and from thefenfe you then 

encourage any enquiries or difquifitions expreffed of the abfolute neceffity there 

they defire to make into the mifcar- was for his majefty to fall into a pcr- 

riages of the late war, as well as he has fc^ intelligence with his parliament, 

done already in the matter of accounts ; efpecially being engaged into an ap- 

for, if it be not neceflary, it is a king's pcarance of aftion abroad by the force 

cafe and happinefs to content his peo- of this prefent conjunfture. 

pie. ^ doubt, as men will never part I am ever, Bcc. 

willingly with their monies, unlefs they 

be well perfuaded it will be employed e ,^3^ ^/r William Tbmplb to the 

dircaiy to thofe ends for which they if/>/ ./Rochester'. 

gave It ; fo they will never be laiisned ^ t j 

with a government, unlefs they fee men Nimegncn, May 21, N. S« 

are choTen into offices and employments My Lord, 1677. 

by being fit for them ; continued for I am unacquainted with thanks or 

difcharging them well ; rewarded for praifes, having fo little deferved any, 

^traordinary merit, and puniihed fiar ihj^t I muft judge of them rather by 

the 



( 



the report of others, than by any expe. 
rience of my own. Bat if, by either, I 
nnderftand any thing of them, all the 
charm or valoe they, have arifes from 
the efleem a man has of the perfon that 
gives them, or the belief in ibme mea- 
fure of his own deferving them. The 
firft of thefe circumftances gave fo great 
an advantage to thofe I had lately the 
honour of receiving from yoar lord (hip, 
in a letter delivered me by Mr. DoJben, 
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109. Dr. Garth /« Anthont 
Hbnlby, ^; inclofing a Poem, col' 
led bis «* Di/pen/ary.'' 

Sir, 

A man of your chara6ter can no more 
prevent a dedication, than he would 
encourage one ; for merit, like a vir- 
gin's blufhes, is ftill moft difcovered, 
when it labours moft to be concealed. 

•Tishard, to think well of you (hould 



that the want of the other was but ne- ^^ out juftice, and to tell you ib fliouJd 

ceflary to allay the vanity they might ^^ " °^"" ' ^^"'' "*^^'' ^^^^ violate 

otherwife have given me. But where ^^^^ modefty, I muft be wanting to 

' ' your other virtues ; and to gratify one 



given 
a man can find no ground to Hatter 
himfelf upon the thanks he receives, he 
begins to confider whether they are 
praife or reproach : and fo I am Aire I 
nave reafon to do in the acknowledg- 
ments your lordfliip is pleafed to make 
me of any favours to your fon, who 
has never yet been fo kind to me, as 
to give me the leaft occafion of oblig- 
ing him. I confefs, I fhould have been 
glad to meet with any, though! do not 
remember fo much as ever to have told 
him fo ; but if he has guefled it from 
my countenance or converfation, it is a 
teftimony of his obferving much, and 
judgine we]] ; which are qua]ities I 
have thought him guilty of, among 
thofe others that allow me to do him no 
favour butjufticeonlyinefteeming him. 
'Tia his fortune to have been before- 
hand with roe, by giving your lordfhip 
an occafion to take notice of roe, and 
thereby furniihing me with a pretence 
of entering into your fcrvice : which 
gives him a new title to any I can do 
him, and your lordihip a ytx'^ juft one 
to employ me upon all occafions. Not^* 
withftanding your lordihip's favourable 
opinion, I will aiTure you, 'tis well for 
me, that our work here requires little 
ikill, and that we have no more but 
forms to deal with in this congrefs, 
while the treaty is truly in the field, 
where the conditions of it are yet to 
be determined. Fata 'viam innjenient : 
which is all I can fay of it : nor fhall I 
increafe your lordfliip's prefent trouble, 
beyond the profeffions of my being. 

My lord, 
your lor Jfhip's moft obedient, 

humble fervant. 



good quality, do wrong to a thou- 
fand. 

The world generally meafures our 
cfteem by the ardour of our pretences ; 
and will fcarce believe that fo much zeal 
in the heart can be confiftent with fo 
much faintnefs in the expreflion : but 
when they refled on-your readinefs to 
do good, and your induftry to hide it; 
on your paflion to oblige, and your pain 
to hear it owned ; they will conclude, 
that acknowledgments would be un- 
grateful to a perfon, who even feems to 
receive the obligations he confers. But 
though I fhould perfuade myfcif to be 
filent upon all occafions, thofe more 
polite arts, which, till of late, have 
lan^uifhed and decayed, would appear 
under their prefent advantages, and own 
you for one of their generous reftorers ; 
infomuch, that fculpture now breathes, 
painting fpeaks, muficravifties ; and as 
you help to refine our tatte, you diftin- 
guiOi your own. Your approbation of 
this poem is the only exception to the 
opinion the world has of your judgment, 
that ought to relifti nothing fo much as 
what you write yourfelf : but you are 
refolved to forget to be a critic, by re- 
membering you are a friend. To fay 
more, would be uneafy to you ; and to 
fay lefs, would be unjuft in ^ 

Your humble fervant, 

§ no. Mr, Drydbn to Mr. Dennis. 

My dear Mr. Dennis, 
When I read a letter fo full of my 
commendations as your laft, I cannot 
but confider you as the mafterof a vail 
trcafure, who, having more than enough 
for yourfelf^ are forced to flow out upon 

yoar 
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your friends. You liave indeed the beft 
right to give them, fince you have them 
in propriety : but they are no more 
mine, when I receive them, than the 
light of the moon can be allowed to be 
her own, who (hines but by the reflec- 
tion of her brother. Your own poetry 
is a more powerful example, to prove 
that the modern writers may enter into 
comparifon with the ancients, than any 
which PJrraultcould producein France ; 
yet neither he nor you, who are a better 
critic, can perfuade me that there is any 
room left for a folid commendation, at 
this time of day at leaft, for me. If I 
undertake the tranflationof Virgil, the 
little which I can perform will fhew, at 
lead, that no man is fit to write after 
him, in a barbarous modern tongue: 
neither will his machines be of any fer* 
vice to a Chridian poet. We fee how 
ineffeftually they have been tried by 
TafTo and by Ariofto. 'Tis ufing them 
too dully, if we only make devils of his 
gods : as if, for example, I would raife 
a ilorm, and make ufe of ^olus, with 
this only difference, of calling him 
Prince of the Air, what invention of 
mine would there be in this? or who 
would not fee Virgil through me, only 
the fame trick played over again by a 
bungling juggler ? Boileau has well 
obferved, that it is an eafy matter, in a 
Chriftian poem, for God to bring the 
devil to reafon. I think I have given a 
better hint for new machines in my 
preface to Juvenal, where I have par- 
ticularly recommended two fubjedts, 
one of king Arthur's conqueft of the 
Saxons, and the other of the Black 
Prince, in his conqueft of Spain. But 
the guardian angels of monarchies and 
kingdoms are not to be touched by every 
hand. Aman mud bedeeplyconverfant 
in the Platonic philofophy to deal with 
thei^ : and therefore 1 may reafonably 
expcft, that no poet of our age will prc- 
fume to handle thofe machines, for fear 
of difcovering his own ignorance; or, 
if he riiv-^'jld, he might, perhaps, be 
uno;taicrul enough not to own me for 
his b-relattor. After 1 have con fefTed 
ihnsnuch of ojr modern heroic poetry, 
J cannot but conclude with Mr.Rym — , 
th:it our r.oplifn comedy is far beyond 

ikB) tliipg o: the ancients. And, not- 



withftanding oar irregalarities, fo i$ 
our tragedy. ^ Shakefpeare hk& a ge. 
niu8 for it ; and we kndw, in fpite of' 
Mr. R«-., that genitxs alone is %- 
greater virtue (if I may fo call it) than all 
other qualifications pat together* Vou 
fee what futcefs this learned critic hM 
found in the world, after his blafphem* 
ing Shakefpeare. Almofl all the faoltn 
which he has difcovered are truly there i 
yet who will read Mr. Rym ' ■ , or 
not read Shakefpeare ? For my owa 
part, I reverence Mr. Rym— 's loam* 
]ng, but I detefl his ill-natare and hit 
arrogance. I, indeed, and fuch at I, 
have reafon to be afraid of him, but 
Shakefpeare has not. There is another 
part of poetry in which the Englifh 
fland almoft upon an equal footing with 
the ancients ; and 'tis that which wo 
call Pindarique, introduced, but not 
perfedled, by our famous Mr. Cowley : 
and of this. Sir, you are certainly ono 
of the greateft mafters : you have the 
fublimity of fenfe as well as found, and 
know how far the boldnefs of a poet 
may lawfully extend. I could wifh 
you would cultivate this kind of ode» 
and reduce it either to the fame mea^ 
fure which Pindar ufed, or give new 
mcafures of your own. For, as it is, it 
looks like a vail traft of land newly 
difcovered. The foil is wonderfully 
fruitful, but unman ured ; overllocktd 
with inhabitants, but almoft all favages» 
without laws, arts, arms, or policy. I 
remember poor Nat. Lee, who was then 
upon the verge of madnefs, yet made « 
fober and witty anfwcr to a bad poet, 
who told him, *' It was an eafy 
thing to write like a madman."—^ 
No," faid he, " it is very difHcolt 
to write like a madman ; but it is a 
very eafy matter to write like a fool.** 
Otway and he are fafe by death from 
all attacks, but we poor poets militant 
(to ufe Mr. Cowley's exprf^ffions) are aft 
the mercy of wretched fcribblers ; and 
when they cannot fiften upon our ver- 
fes, they fall upon our morals, our prin- 
ciples of (late, and religion. For my 
principles of religion, I will not juftify 
them to you ; I know yours are far dif» 
fcrent. For the fame reafon, I (hall 
fay nothing of my principles of flate : I 
believe you in yours follow the dictates 
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oF your reafon^ as I in mine do thofe of again. If my friend will adventure after 



my confcience. If I thoughtmyfelf in 
an error, I would retrad it ; I am fure 
that I fuffer for them ; and Milton 
makes even the devil fay, ** That no 
«' creature is in love with pain.** For 
my morals betwixt man and man, I am 
not to be my own judge; I appeal to 
the world, if I have deceived or de- 
frauded any man : and for my private 
converfation, they who fee me every 
day can he the bed witnefles, whether 
or no it be blamelefs and inoffenfive. 
Hitherto I have no reafon to complain 
that men of either party fhun my com- 
pany. I have never been an impudent 
ofgg^r at the doors of noblemen : my 
vifits have indeed been too rare to be 
unacceptable, and but jull enough to 
teftify mv graiitude for their bounty ; 
which I have frequently received, but 
always unaflced, as themfelves will 
witncfs. I have written more than I 
needed to you on this fubjecl ; for, 1 
dare fay, you juftify me to yourfelf. As 
for that which I firil intended for the 
principal fubjfft of this letter, which 



this, I can but wifh him a good wind, at 
being his ; and. 

My dear Mr. Dennis^ 

Yours, &c« 

^lll. ^een A ftfiBo-LEYS* slafi Letter 
to King Henry VIII. 

Sir, 
Your grace's difpleafure and my im- 
prifonment are things fo ftrange unto 
me, as what to write, or what toexcufe^ 
I amjaltogether ignorant : Whereas yoa 
fend unto me (willing me to confefs a 
truth, and fo obtain your favour) byfuch. 
a one, whom you know to be mine an- 
cient profefTed enemy ; I no fooner re- 
ceived this mf-flage by him, than I 
rightly conceived your meaning; and if, 
as you fay, confeffing a truth indeed may 
procure my falety, I (hall, with all wiU 
lingnefs and duty, perform your com. 
mand. But let not your grace ever ima- 
gine, that your poor wife will ever be 
brought to acknowledge a fault, whera 
not fo much as a thouoht thereof pre- 
ceded. And to fpeak a truth, never 



11 my friend*s paflion, and his defign of prince had wife more loyal in all duty. 



marriage, on better confideration I have 
changed my mind : for having had the 
honour to fee my dear friend Wycher- 
ley's letter to him on that occafion, I 
£nd nothing to be added or amended. 
But, as well as I love Mr. Wychcrley, I 
confefs I love myfelf fo well, that 1 will 
not (hew how much I am inferior to him 
in wit and judgment, by undertaking 
any thing afier him. There is Mofes 
and the prophets in his counfel. Jupi- 
ter and Juno, as the poets tell us, maJe 
Tircfias their umpire, in a certain mei ry 
difpute which fell outjn heaven betwixt 
them : Tircfias, you know^ had b.»cn of 
both fcxes, and therefore was a proper 
judge. Our friend Mr, Wychcrlcv is 
full as competent an arbitrator : he has 
been a batchelcr, and a married man, 
and is now a widower. Virgil fays of 
Ceneus, 

Nunc vir nunc fopmina Ceneux, 
Rurfus & ia VLtcrem faio revoluu rj^urann. 

Yet, I fuppofe, he will not give any 
large commendations to his miJiiie 
ftate; nor, as the failor faid, will be 
{ond, after ihipwrcckj to put to fca 



and in all true afFeftion, than you have 
ever found in Ann Boleyn ; with which 
name and place I could willingly have 
contented myfelf, if God and your 
grace's pl-Tafure had been fo plcafed^ 
Neither did I at any time fo far forgec 
myfelf in my exaltation, or received 
queen fliip, but that I always looked for 
fuch an alteration as I now find ; for ihc 
ground of my preferment being on no 
furcr found.ition than your grace's fancy^ 
the Ic '.!l alteration I knf^w was fit and 
fuiricicr. t to draw that fancy to fome 
other objfCl. Yoa hjve chofen me, from 
a low cHatc, to be your queen and com- 
panion, far beyond my defert or defire, 
li thun you found me worthy of fuch 
honour, ^ood your grace let not any 
lip:ht fancy, or bad counfel of mine ene- 
mies, withdraw your princely favour 
from me ; neither let that llairt, that un- 
v/orthy (lain, of a Jiiloyal heart towards 
your good grace, ever cad fo foul a blot 
on your moil dutiful wife, and the infant 
princcfs your daughter. Try me, good 
king, but let me have a lawful trial, for 
my truth ftiall fear no open (hame ; thea 
ihall youfceeiihermiac ianoccnce clear. 
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ed , your fufplcion and confcience fads- 
fied, the ignominy and flander of the 
world flopped^ or my guilt openly de- 
clared. So that whatfoever God or you 
jnaydetermineof roe^ your grace may be 
freed from an open cenfure^ and mine of- 
fences being fo lawfully proved, your 
grace is at liberty, both before God and 
man , not on ly to execute worthy punifh- 
jnent on me as an unlawful wife, but to 
follow your afFedlion, already fettled on 
that party, for whofe fake I am now as 
I am ; whofe name I could, fome good 
while fince, have pointed unto, your 
grace not being ignorantof my fufpicion 
therein. 

But if you have already determined 
of me, and that not only my death, but 
an infamous flander muil bring you the 
enjoying of yourdefired happinefs ; then 
I deiire of God, that he will pardon your 
great (in therein, and likewife mine ene« 
mies, the inftruments thereof; and that 
lie will not call you to a (Irid account 
for your onprincely and cruel ufage of 
me, at his general judgment-feat, where 
both you and myfelf mud fhortly ap- 
pear, and in whofe judgment I doubt 
not (whatfoever the world may think of 
ine) mine innocence fliall be openly 
known, and fufficiently cleared. 

My laft and only requed fhall be, that 
myfelf may only bear the burden of your 
grace's difplealure, and that it may not 
touch the innocent fouls of thofe poor 
gentlemen, who (as I underiland) are 
likewife in (Irait imprifonment for my 
fake. If ever I have found favour in 
your fight, if ever the name of Ann 
Boleyn hath been pleating in your ears, 
then let me obtain this requell; and I 
will fo leave to trouble your grace any 
farther, with mine earnefl prayers to the 
Trinity to have your grace in his good 
keeping, and to dired you in all your 
adlions. 

From my doleful prifon in the Tower, 
this 6th of May. 

Your loyal and ever faithful wife, 

jinn Boltyn. 

§112. ^/> Walter Raleigh /oPr//rr* 
Henry, Son of ] kues 1. 

Mny it pleafe your Highnefs, 
The following lines are addrefled to 
ycur highncfi, trom a man who Valuei 



his liberty, and a \tty fmall fortune is 
a remote part of this ifland, under the 
prefent conftitution, above all the riches 
and honours that he could anywhere en* . 
joy under any other eftablifliment. Yoa 
fee. Sir, the dodrines that are lately 
come into the worlds and how far the 
phrafe has obtained, of calline your 
royal father God's vicegerent; which ill 
men have turned both to the difiiononr 
of God, and the impeachment of his 
majefty's goodnefs. They adjoin vice* 
gerency to the idea of being all-power- 
ful, and not to that of being all-good. ' 
His majefty's wifdom, it is to be hoped, 
will fave him from the fnare that may lie 
under grofs adulations ; but your yoath, 
and the thirft of praife which I have oh* 
hfvtd in you, may poffibly miflead yoa 
to hearken to thefe charmers, who would 
condudl your noble nature into tyranny. 
Be careful, O my prince ! hear them 
not ; fly from their deceits. Yon areia 
the fucceflion to a throne, from whence 
no evil can be imputed to you, but all 
good mufl be conveyed from you. Your 
father is called the vicegerent of Hea- 
ven ; while he is good, he is the vicege- 
rent of Heaven. Shall men have autho- 
rity from the Fountain of good to do 
evil ? No, my prince ; let mean and de- 
generate fpirits, which want benevo* 
lence, fuppofe your power impaired by 
a difability of doing injuries. If wan( 
of power to do ill be an incapacity in a 
prince, with reverence be it fpoken, it it 
an incapacity he has in common with 
the Deity. Let me not doubt but all 
pleas, which do not carry in them the 
mutual happinefs of prince and people, 
will appear as abfurd to your great un- 
derflanding, as difagreeable to your no- 
ble nature. Exere yourfelf, O generous 
prince, again ft fuch fycophants, in the 
glorious caufe of liberty ; and aflume 
luch an ambition worthy of you, to {e- 
cure your fellow-creatures from flavery; 
from a condition as much below that of 
brutes, as to adt without reafon is lefs 
miferable than to adl aeainft it. Pre- 
ferve to your future fubjefts the divine 
right of being Utt agents ; and to your 
own royal houfe, the divine right of be- 
ing their benefadors. Believe me, mj 
prince, there is no other right can flow 
from God* Whileyourhighnefs is form- 
ing 
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lug yoarlelf for a tKrone, confider the § 1 14. EarlcfSrxAVvoxu tohis Som. 

law as fo many common places in your 

ftttdy of the fcicnce of government ; My deareft Will, 

tvhen you mean nothing but joflice, Thefe are the laft lines that yon are to 



fathers of their country ; this made the mercifol God will fupply all things by 
light of them rouze their beholders into his grace, and guide and prote^ you in 
acclamations, and mankind incapableof all your ways ; to whofe infinite good- 
bearing their appearance, without ap- nefs I bequeath you ; and therefore be 
plauding it as a benefit. Confider the not difcouraeed, but fcrve him, and truft 
mexpreSble advantages which will ever in him, and he will preferve and profper 
attend your highnefs, while you make you in all things. Be fure you give all 
the power of rendering men happv the refpedls to my wife, that hath ever had 
meaiure of your adions. While this is a great love unto you, and therefore will 
your impulfe, how eafily will that power be well becoming yon. Never be want- 
be extended ! The glance of your eye ing in your love and care to your Mcrs^ 
will give gladnefs, and your very fen- but let them ever be moft dear unto you* 
tence have a force of bounty. What- for that will give others canfe to efleem' 
ever fome men would infinuate, you and refped yon for it, and is a duty that 
have loft your fubjefls when you have you owe them in the memory of your ex- 
loft their inclinations. You are to pre- cellent mother and myfelf: therefore 
iide over the minds, not the bodies of your care and a£Fe£tion to them muft be 
snen ; the foul is the efifence of the man, the very fame that you are to have of 
and you cannot have the true man yourfelf; and the like regard muft you 
againft his inclinations. Chufe therefore have to your youngeft fifter ; for indeed 
to be the king, or the conqueror of your you owe it her alfo, both for her father 
people; itmaybefubmiffion,butitcan- and mother's fake. SweetWill^becare. 
not be obedience, that is pafiive. ful to take the advice of thofe friends, 

I am. Sir, which are by me defired to advifeyou for 

Your highncfs's your education. Serve God diligently 

moft faithful fervant, morning and evening, and recommend 

H^altir RaUigb. yourfelf unto him, and have him before 

r>^ r . .L r i ^ y^^^ ^^^ '" *^^ y®"** ^^ys- With pa- 

§ 113. Chaulbs I. to tb$ Earl of ticnce hear the inftruftions of thofe 

Strafford, friends I leave with you, and diligently 

Strafford, follow their counfel. For, till you come 

The misfortune that has fallen upon by time to have experience in the world 

jrou by the ftrange miftaking and con. it will be far more fafe to truft to their 

jundlureof thefe times being fuch, that judgments than your own. Lofe not 

J muft lay by the thought of employ- the time of your youth, but gather thofe 

ing you hereafter in my aflFairs ; yet I feeds of virtue and knowledge which 

cannot fatisfy myfelf in honour or con- may be of ufe to yourfelf, and comfort 

fcience, without afluring you (now in to your friends, for the reft of your life. 

the midft of your troubles) that, upon And that this may be the better cffejaed' 

the wordof a king, you fliall not fufFer attend thereto with patience, and be 

in life, honour, or fortune. This is but fure to correal and refrain yourfelf from 

juftice, and therefore a very mean re- anger. SuiFer not forrow to caft you 

ward from a mafter to fo faithful and down ; but with chearfuJnefs and good 

able a fervant, as you have (howed your- courage go on the race yoti have to run 

felftobe; yetit is as much, as I conceive in all fobriety and truth. Be fure with 

the prefent times will permit, though an hallowed care to have rcfpcA to all 

oone ftiall hinder me from being, the commandments of God, and give 

Your conftant faithful friend, rot yourfelf to negleft them in the feaft 

Charles R. things, left by degrees you come to for- 
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get them in the greateft ; for the heart 
of man is deceitful above all things. 
And in all your duties and devotions to- 
wards God, rather perform them joyfully 
than peniivcly, for God loves a chearful 
giver. For your religion, let it be di- 
re6led according to that which (hall be 
taught by tho^ which are in God's 
church, the proper teachers thereof, ra- 
ther than that you ever either fancy one 
to yourfelf, or be led by men that are 
iingalar in their own opinion, and de- 
light to go ways of their own finding 
out : for you will certaiply ^nd fober- 
nefs and truth in the one, and much 
unfteadinefs and vanity in the other. 
The king, I truft, will deal gracioufly 
with you ; refiore you thofe honours and 
that fortune, which a diilempcred time 
hath deprived yov of, together with tho 
life of your father ; which I rather ad- 
vife might be a new gift and. creation 
from himfelf, than by any other means, 
to the end yoo may pay the thanks to 
him without having obligations to any 
other. Be fure to avoid, as much as 
you can, to enquire after thofe that have 
been (harp in their judgments towards 
me, and -I charge you never to fulFer- 
thought of revenge to enter into your 
heart ; but be careful to be informed 
who were my friends in this profecution^ 
and to them apply yourfelf to make 
them your friends alfo ; and on fuch you 
may rely, and bellow much of your con- 
vcrfation amongft them. And God Al- 
piighty, of his infinite goodnefs, blefs 
you and your children's children ; and 
his fame goodnefs blefs your fiflers in 
like manner, perfed you in every good 
work, and give you righ t underflandings 
jnall things. Amen. 

Your moft loving father, 

7*. lFent<wortb. 

5 1 1 5 . King CnARLEStbe Second^ s Letter 
to the Duke o/YoKVi in his Exile, 

I have already given you my reafons 
at large, why I think it fit that you 
ihould abfent yourfelf for fome time be- 
yond fca. As r am utterly forry for the 
occafjon, fo you may be fure I (hall ne- 
ver dcfire it longer, than it will be abfo- 
iutely neceffary both for your good and 
my fcrvice. In the mean lime, I think 
it proper to give you, under my hand. 



thati expedk this compliance from yoif^ 
and 1 deiire it may be as foon as conve* 
nientlyyoucan. You may eafily believe 
with what trouble I write this to yoo, 
there being nothing I am more fenfible 
of than the con San t kindnefs you have 
ever had for me ; and I hope you are (b 
juft to me, as to be aflured that no ab* 
fence, or any thing elfe, can everchabge 
me from ever being truly and kindly 
yours, 

Charles Rex» 

5 ii6. ^eea AsKztothfDufeo/MA^t' 
BOROUGH after the Vidory of Oude* 
narde. 

I want words to exprefs the joy I btvc 
that you are well after your glorious fuc« 
cefs, for which, next to Almighty God, 
my thanks are due to you : and indeed I 
can never fay enough for all the great 
and faithful fervices you have ever done 
me. But be fo jufl as to believe I am as 
truly fendble of them as a grateful heart 
can be, and fhall be ready to (hew it 
upon all occafions. I hope you cannot 
doubt of my efteem and friend (hip for 
you, nor think, becaufe I differ with you 
in fomc things, it is for want of either. 
No ; I do aflure you, if you were here, I 
am fure you would not think me fo 
much in the wrong in fome things, as I 
fear you do now. I am afraid my letter 
(hould come too late to London, and 
therefore dare fay no more, but that I 
pray God Almighty to continue his pro- 
teAion over you, and fend you fafe home 
again : and be aflfured I (hall ever be fin- 
ccrely, &c. 

§ 117. Z)l/^'r£/'MARLBOROUGH/0j^M 

Anne, 

Madam, 
By what I hear from London, I find 
your Majelty is pleafed to think, that 
when I have rcflefted, I muft be of opi- 
nion, that you are in the right in giving 
Mr. Hill the Earl of Eflex's regiment. 
I beg your Majcfly will be fo juttto me, 
as not to think I can he fo unreafonable 
as to be mortified to thedejjreeUiatlam, 
if it proceeded onlyfrom this one thing; 
for I fhall always be ready and glad tp 
do every thing that is agreeable to you, 
after 1 have rcprcfented what may be a 

prejttdicf 
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Jw^adke to yoar fervice* Bat this is 
only one of a great many mortifications 
that I have met with. And as I may 
DOC have many opportunities of writing 
to you, let me beg of your Majefty to 
refleAwhat your own people and the reft 
of the world muft think, who have been 
witneHes of the love, zeal, and duty, 
with which I have ferved you, when 
they ihall fee, that after all 1 have done, 
it has not been able to proteA me a- 
gainft the malice of a bed-chamber wo- 
man. Your Majefty will allow me, on 
this occaiion, to remind yoa of what 
I writ to you the laft campaign, of 
the certain knowledge I had of Mrs. 
Malham's having aiTured Mr. Harley, 
chat I fhould receive fuch conftant mor- 
ti^cations, as Oiould make it impoifible 
for me to continue in your fervice. God 
Almighty and the whole world are my 
witnefles, with what care and pains I 
have ferved yol:^ more than twenty years; 
and I was refolved, if poflible, to have 
ilruggled with difficulties lo the end of 
this war. But the many inflances I have 
had of your Majefty's great change to 
me, has fo broke my fpirits, that I muft 
beg, as the greateft and laft favour, that 
you would approveofmyretiriQg,fo that 
I may employ the little time I have 
to live, in makingmy juft acknowledge 
ments to God, for the protedlion he has 
'been pleafed to give me : and your Ma- 
jefty may be aikired, that my zeal for 
yoa and my country is fo great, that 
M my retirement I (hall daily pray for 
year profperity, and that thofe who ihall 
ierve you as faithfully as I have done, 
' may never feel the hard return that I 
have met with. 

f 1 1 8 . From the celebrated Mrs R o w £ , 
$9 the Right Hon, the Counte/t of 
Hertford. 

Written the day before her death. 

iWadam, 
This is the laft letter you will ever 
receive from me, the laft affu ranee I 
ihall give you on earth, of a fincere and 
'fteadfaft friend ihip ; but when we meet 
again, I hope it will be in the heights of 
immortal love and extafy. Mine per- 
kaps may be the glad fpirit to congratu- 



late yonrfafe arrival to the happy ftwres. 
Heaven can witnefs how (incere n^y con- 
cern for your happinefs is : thither I 
have fent my ardent wiihes, th^t you 
may be fecured from the flattf ring dc- 
lufions of the world ; and, after yoMr 
pious example has been long a blefling 
to mankind, may calmly refign ypqr 
breath, and enter the confines of uumo- 
lefled joy.— I am now takiog my fare- 
well of you here, but it is a fhort a^ieu, 
with full perfuafion that )y^ fhall fooa 
meet agafn.^— But oh ! in what elevation 
of happinefs I— In what enlargement of 
inind, and what perfe^lion of every fa* 
culty !— What tranfporting refle&ions 
(hall we make on the advantages of 
which we fhall be eternally poireiTed !-— 
To him that loved us in his blood fhall 
we afcribe immortal glory, dominion, 
and praife for ever : this is all my fal« 
vation, all my hope. Th^t name in 
whom the Gentiles truft, in whom all 
the families of the earth are bleiled, it 
now my glorious, my unfailing confi- 
dence. In his worth alone I expe& to 
ftand juftiiied before infinite purity and 
juftice.— How poor arc my hopes, if I 
depended on thofe works, which my va- 
nity, or the partiality of men, have call- 
ed good ; and which, if examined by 
divine purity, would prove, perhaps, 
but fpecious fins ! The beft adlions 
of my life would be found defedlive, 
if brought to the teft of that unblemifh- 
ed holinefs> in whofe fight the hea« 
yens are not clean. Where were my 
hopes, but -for a redeemer's merit and 
atonement ?— How defperate, how un- 
done my condition ! — With the utaioit 
advantages I could boaft, I ihould ftep 
back and tremble at the thoughts of ap- 
pearing before the unblemifhed majefty I 
—Oh Jcfus ! What haripony dwells in 
thy name ! Celellial joy and immortal 
life are in the found : — Let angels fet 
thee to their golden harps, let the ran- 
foraed nations for ever magnify thee.— 
What a dream is mortal life ! What fha- 
dows are all the objeds of mortal fenfc ! 
All the glories of mortality (my much 
beloved friend) will be nothing in your 
view at the awful hour of death, when 
you muft be feparated from this lower 
creation, and enter on the borders of the 
immortal world. 

Something 
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Something perfuades me this will be § ,20. From Mr. Wtcriulkt /# A*-, 
the laft farewell in this world; Heaven Pops. 

forbid it Jhould be an everlafting part- 
ing 1 May that divine proteaion, whofe i ftoold believe myfelf happy in yoar 

care I implore, keep you fteadfaft jn the good opinion, but that you treat me fo 

faith of chriftianiry, and guide your much in a ftyle of compliment. It hath 

fteps in the ftnfteft paths of virtue ! been obferved of women, that they are 

Adieu, my moft dear friend, until we more fubjea in their youth to be tooch- 

meet in the paradife of God. E. Re-we. ed with vanity than men, on account of 

4 1 10, Tbtfittowitl'ttter m,as mirou hj »'*"'" ^""K generally treated this way ; 

Mr. ADDisouifroiailyat Romb, t» bat the weakeft women are not more 

MoN T AC u E, E/i. 'r"'= J'^an '^« clafs of men, who are 

' thought to pique themfelves upon their 

Dear Sir, ,r .0 wit The world is never wanting, when 

I hope this will find you fafe at Gene- , coxcomb is accomplilhing himfelf, to 

va ; and that the adventure of the rivn- h^, j„ j^^ ^i^ ^^^ finiW ftroke. 

let, which you have fo well celebrated in gvery man is apt to think his ndghboor 

your laft. has been the worft yon have overftocked with vanity, yet I cannot 

met with in your journey thither. I ^ut fancy there are certain times, when 

can't but envy your being among the ^^g ,^ ^ ;„ ^ difpofition of being 

Alps, where you may fee froft and fnow informed ; and 'ds incredible what aval 
in the dog-days. We are here quite j , ji„,g ^^^^^^ „■ y^^ ^ f ^^ 

burnt up, and are at leaft ten degrees f„ f^^^ fe,fo„, ^ p^-^, ,,^, ^, j^ 

nearer the fun than when you left us. I . great kindnefs to people in extreme 

am very well fatisfied 'twas in Auguft nweffity. I could nime an acquaint, 

that Virgjl wrote his O ?«// mielidis/mb ,„ce of yours, who would at this time 

montihu Hami, &c. Our days at pre- t^j„|j himfelf more obliged to yon for 

fcot. like thofe in the firft chapter of ^^e information of his fanlts, than the 

Genefis, conCft only of the evening and confirmation of his follies. If yon would 

the morning; for the Roman noons are j^^^^ ^y^^f^ ,he fubjea of a letter, it 

as filcn t as the midnights of other coun- „; ,,( be as long as I could wilh your 

tries. But among all thefeinconvenien. Utfers always were. I do not wonder 
cies, the greateft I fuffer u from your ^^^g hitherto found fome diffi. 

departure, which is more affliaing to ^„, ,„ ,^ .^^^^ ^^ , . j^ 

me than the canicnle. I am forced, for ^^^■ ^^ g^^^ ^^^^ ^^ 

want of better company, to converfe chofen the talk of commending me: 

moftly with piaures, ftatues, and me- ,^^1^^ ^^^ (j,^ ^j,,„ ,„j \ ^^ 

dais : for you mull know, I deal very ^jjj ^^l „^„^ ^^ ,„^ 



tic in ruft, and can tell you the age of ^ ^^at they gave me when they firft 

itat firft fight. I am only in fome danger occaConed my acquaintance with yen. 

of lofing my acquaintance with our g^j i ^ave feveral times fince been in 

EnghOi money ; for at prefent I am dangerof this vice; as often, I mean, u 

much more ufed to the Roman. If you j received any letters from you. 'Tis 

glean up any of our country news, be fo ^„jj^i„^ .^^^ g,^,^^ magnifying glaifes 

Kind as forward it this way. Pray give ;„ ,he world arc a man'sown eyes, when 

Mr. Dalhwood's and my very humble j^ ,^^|^ 1,5, ^^^ /f^„ 

ferv.ce to Sir Fhomn, Alfton and accept ^^^^ ;„ j^ofe I cannot fancy myfelf fo 

of ihe fame you r(e. f froni. dear Sir, extremely like Alexander the Great, ai 

Your moil affeftionate ^^^ij „fuade me. Jf I ronft be 

humble^ervant^ ,j^g him, 'tis you will make me fo by 

complimenting me into a better opinion 



Aug. 7. J. Audi/on. 



My Lcrd Bernard, &c. give their of myfelf than I deferve : they mad* 
humble fervicc. him think he was the fon of Jupiter, and 

yoa 
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yoa aflure me I am a man of parts. But 
IS this all you can fay to my honour ? 
You faid ten times as much more, when 
yon called me your friend. After hav- 
ing made mc believe I pofTeired a ihare 
in youraffedionsy to treat me with com- 
pliments and fweet fayings» is like the 
proceedings with poor Sancho Pancha : 
they perfuaded him that he enjoyed 
a great dominion « and then gave him 
nothing to fubfift upon but wafers and 
marmalade. In our days the greated 
obligation you can lay upon a wit« is to 
make a fool of him. For as when mad- 
men are found incurable, wife men 
give them their way, and pleafe them 
as well as they can ; fo when thofe in- 
corrigible things, poets, are once irre- 
coverably be-mufed, the beft way both 
to quiet them, and fecure yourfelf from 
the efFeds of their frenzy, is to feed 
their vanity; which indeed, for the moll 
part, is all that is fed in a poet. You 
may believe me, I could be heartily 
glad that all you fay were as true appli- 
ed to me as it would be to yourfelf, for 
feveral weighty reafons ; but for none 
£o much as that I might be to you 
what you deferve ; whereas I can now 
be no more than is confiilcnt with 
the fmall, though utmoll capacity of. 
Sec. 

§121. From Mk.Walsk to Mr, Fo'PE. 

At mv return from the North I re- 
ceived the favour of your letter, which 
bad lain there till then. Having been 
abfent about fix weeks, I read over your 
Paftorals again with a great deal of 
^eafure, and, to judge the better, read 
Virgil's Eclogues, and Spenfer*s Calen. 
dar, at the fame time ; and I afTure you 
I continue the fame opinion I had al- 
ways of them. By the little hints you 
take upon all occaiions to improve them, 
*tis probable you will make them yet 
better againft winter ; though there is 
a mean to be kept even in that too, 
and a man may correft his yerfc$ till 
be takes away the true fpirit of them ; 
efpecially if he fubroits to the correftion 
ef fome who pafs for great critics by 
mechanical rules, and never enter into 
the tme defign and genius of an au- 



thor. I have fcen fome of thefe that 
would hardly allow any one good ode 
in Horace ; who cry, Virgil wants fan- 
cy, and that Homer is very incorred* 
While they talk at this rate, one would 
think them above the common race of 
mortals : but generally they are great 
admirers of Ovid and Lucan ; and when 
they write themfelves, we find out all 
the myftery. They fcan their vcrfes 
upon their fingers ; run after conceits 
and glaring thoughts; their poems are 
all made up of couplets, of which the 
firft may be laft, or laft firft, without 
any prejudice to their works 5 in which, 
there is no defign or method, or any- 
thing natural or juft. For you are cer- 
tainly in the right, that in all writings 
whatfoever (not poetry only) nature is 
to be followed, and we fhould be jea- 
lous of ourfelves for being fond of fimi- 
lies, conceits, and what they call ** fay- 
ing fine things.'' When we were in 
the North, my lord Wharton (hewed me 
a letter he had received from a certain 
general in Spain : I told him, I would 
by all means have that general recall'd, 
and fet to writing here at home ; for ic 
was impoflible that am^n with fomuch. 
wit as he Ihew'd, could be fit to com- 
mand an army, or do any other bufi- 
nefs *. As for what you fay of exprcf- 
fion, 'tis indeed the fame thing to wit, 
as drefs is to beauty : 1 have feen many 
women overdrefTed ; and feveral look 
better in a carelefs night-gown, with 
their hair about their ears, than Made- 
moifelle Spanheim drefled for a ball. 
I do not defign to be in London till to- 
wards the parliament ; then I fhall cer- 
tainly be there, and hope by that time 
you will have finiihed your paftorals as 
you would have them appear in the 
world, and particularly the third, of 
Autumn, which I have not fcen. Your 
laft eclogue being upon the fame fub- 
jed as that of mine on Mrs. Tempcft's 
death, I fhould take it very kind in 
you to give it a little turn, as if it were 
to tJre memory of the fame lady, if ic 

• Mr. Walflj's remark will be thooght very 
innocent, \vhen the reader isinforoiM that it was 
made on the Earl of Peterborough, juft before 
the glorioQi campaigns of Barcelona and Va* 
lentia. 
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were toot written for fome particular 
woman whom you would make immor- 
tal. You may take occaiion to Ihew 
the dilFerence between poets* miftrefles 
and other men's. I only hint this, 
which you may either do, or let alone, 
juft as you think fit. I (hall be y^ry 
much pleafed to fee you again in town, 
and to hear from you in the mean 
time. I am, with very much efteem. 

Yours, &c. 

§ 122. Afr. Pope /« Afr* Cromwell. 

I believe it was with me when I left 
the town, as it is with a great many 
men when they leave the world, whofe 
lofs itfelf they do not fo much regret 
as that of their friends whom they leave 
behind in it : for I do not know one 
thing for which I can envy London, 
but for your continuing there. Yet I 
guefs you will expedl me to recant this 
expreilion, when I tell you, Sappho (by 
which heathenifh name you have chrif- 
tened a very orthodox lady) did not ac 
company me into the country. Well, 
you have your lady in the town flill, 
and I have my heart in the country dill, 
which being wholly unemployed as yet, 
has the more room in it for my friends, 
and does not want a corner at your fer- 
vicc. You have extremely obliged me 
by your franknefs and kindnefs ; and, 
if I have abufed it by too much free- 
dom on my part, I hope you will attri- 
bute it to the natural opennefs of my 
temper, which knows how to fhew re- 
{peil where it feels afFcftion. 1 would 
love my friend as my miftrefs, with- 
out ceremony : and hope a little rough 
ufage fometimes may not be more dif- 
pleafing to the one than it is to the 
other. 

If you have any curiofity to know in 
what manner I live, or rather lofe a 
Jife, Martial will inform you in one 
line. 

Prandeo, poto^ cano, ludo, lego, ceeno, quiefco. 

Every day with me is literally another 
yefterday, for it is exaftly the fame : 
it has the fame bufinefs, which is poe- 



idlenefs. A man might indeed pafs hi* 
time much better ; but I quelHon if any 
man could pafs it much cafier* If you 
will vifit our (hades this fpring, which 
I very much defire, you may perhaps 
inftrucl me to manage my game more 
wifely ; but at prefent I am fatisfied to 
trifle away my time any way, rather 
than let it dick by me ; as (hop- keepers 
are glad to be rid of thofe goods at any 
rate, which would otherwife always be 
lying upon their hands. Sir, if yov 
will favour me fometimes with your let- 
ters, it will be a great fatisfa^ion to 
me on feveral accounts ; and on this in 
particular, that it will (hew me (to my 
comfort) that even a wife man is fome- 
times very idle; for fo you muft needs 
be, when you can find leifure to write 
to. Yours, &c« 

§ 123. Mr. Pope to Mr. Cromwell. 

I have nothing to fay to you in this 
letter, but I was refolvcd to write to 
tell you fo. Why (hould I not content 
myfelf with fo many great examples of 
deep divines, profound cafuifts, grave 
philofophers ; who have written, not 
letters only, but whole tomes and vo- 
luminous trcatifes about nothing ? Why 
(hould a fellow like me, who all his 
life does nothing, be afhamed to write 
nothing ? and that to one who has no- 
thing to do but to read it? But per- 
haps youMl fay, the whole world has 
fomething to do, fomething to talk of, 
fomething to wi(h for, fomething to be 
employed about. But pray. Sir, cad 
up the account, put ail thefe fome- 
things together, and what is the fum 
total, but jud nothing f I have no 
more to fay, but to defire you to give 
my fervice (that is nothing) to your 
friends, and to believe that I am no- 
thing more than your, &c. 

§ 124. From Mr. Pope to a Lady* 

I am not at all concerned to think 
that this letter maybe lefs entertaining 
than fome I have fent : I know you are a 
friend that will think a kind letter 
as good as a diverting one. He that 



try ; and the fame plcafure, which is gives you his mii-ih, ma^es a much Icfs 

prefent 
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pre(ent than he that gives you his heart ; 
and true friends would rather fee fuch 
thoughts as they communicate only to 
one another^ than what they fquander 
about. to all the world. They who can 
fet a right value upon any thing, will 
prize one tender, well-meant word, 
above all that ever made them laugh in 
their lives. If I did not think fo of 
you, I ihould never have taken much 
pains to endeavour to pleafe you by 
writing, or any thing elfe. Wit I am 
fure I want ; at leafl in the degree that 
I fee others have it, who would at all 
feafons alike be entertaining ; but I 
would willingly have fome q ualities that 
xnaybe (at (ome feafons) of more com- 
fort to myfelf, and of more fervice to my 
friends : I would cut off my own head, 
if it had nothing better than wit in it ; 
and tear out my own heart, if it had no 
better difpofitions than to love only my- 
iitlf, and laugh at all my neighbours. I 
Ifinow you'll think it an agreeable thing 
to hear that I have done a great deal of 
Homer ; if it be tolerable, the world 
may thank you for it ; for if I could 
have feen you every day, and imagin- 
ed my company could have every day 
pleafed you, I (hould fcarce have thought 
It worth my while to pleafe the world. 
How many verfes could I gladly have 
left unfinifhed, for people to fay what 
they would of, had I been permitted 
t0> pafs all thofe hours more pleaflngly ? 
Whatever fome may think, fame is a 
thing I am much lefs covetous of than 
your friendfhip ; for that, I hope, will 
kft all my life : the other J cannot 
anfwer foo What if they ihould both 
grow greater after my death ? Alas ! 
they would both be of no advantage to 
ne ! Therefore think upon it, and 
love me as well as ever you can while I 
live. 

»Now I talk of fame, I fend you my 
Temple of Fame, which is juil come 
out: but my fentiments about it, you 
will fee better by this epigram : 

What*t fame with men, by cuftom of the nation, 
J§ cail'd in women only reputation : 
i(^bout them both why keep we fuih a pother ? 
Fart you with one, and Tli renounce the other* 



§ 125. 5i> William Trumbvll /^ 
Mr. Pope. 
Sir, 

I return you the book you were 
pleafed to fend me, and with it your 
obliging letter, which deferves my par- 
ticular acknowledgment; for, next to 
the pleafure of enjoying the company 
of fo good a friend, the welcomed thing 
to me is to hear from him. I expeded 
to find, what I have met with, an ad« 
mirable genius in thofe poems, not only 
becaufe they were Milton's, or were ap- 
proved by Sir Henry Wooton, but be* 
caufe you had commended them ; and 
give me leave to tell you, that I knour 
nobody fo like to equal him, even at the 
age he wrote moft of them, as your- 
felf. Only do not afford more caufe of 
complaint againft you, that you fufFer 
nothing of yours to come abroad ; which 
in this age; wherein wit and true fenfe 
is more fcarce than money, is a piece 
of fuch cruelty as your bell frietjds caa 
hardly pardon. I hope you will repent 
and amend : I could offer many reafons 
to this purpofe, and fuch as you can« 
not anivver with any fincenty ; but 
that I dare not enlarge, for fear of en* 
gaging in a fly le of compliment, which 
has been fo abufed by fools and knaves, 
that it is become almoft fcandalous^ 
I conclude therefore with an afTurance, 
which fhall nevery vary, of my being 
ever, &c. 

§ 126. 5/r William Tr.umbull /a 
Mr, Pope, 

^ f think a hady fcrlbble (hews more 
what flows from the heart than a let* 
ter, after Balzac's manner, in fludied 
phrafes ; therefore I will tell you, as 
fad as I cao, that I have received your 
favourof the 26th pad, with your kind 
prefcnt of the Rape of the Lock. You 
have given me the trued fatisfaAioa 
imaginable, not only in making good 
the jud opinion I have ever had of your 
reach of thought, and my idea of your 
compreheniive genius ; but likewife in 
that pleafure I take, as an Englidi- 
man, to fee the French, even Boilenu 
himfelf, in his Lutrin, oat-done in 
your poem ; for you defcend, ii^iorc 
fUffrOf to all the nicer touches that 
Qji z your 
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your own obfervations and wit furniib 
on fuch a Aibje6l as requires the iinefl 
ilrokes and the livelieit imagination. 
Bat I mud fay no more (though I could 
a great deal) on what pleafes me fo 
much : and henceforth , I hope, you 
will never condemn me of partiality, 
fince I only fwim with the^ftream, and 
approve of what all men of good tafle 
(notwithftanding the jarring of the par- 
ties) muil, and do» univerfally applaud. 
I DOW come to what is of vad moment, I 
jnean the prefervation of your health ; 
and I beg of you to get out of all ta- 
vern-company, and fly 2L^2Ly tanquam ex 
incendio. What a mifery is it for you 
to be deftrqyed by the foolifh kindnefs 
('tis all one whether real or pretended) 
of thofe who are able to bear the poifon 
of bad wine, and to engage you in fo 
unequal a combat j As to Homer, by 
all 1 can learn, your bufinefs is done : 
therefore come away, and take a little 
time to breathe in the country, I beg 
now, for my own fake, but much more 
for yours ; methinks Mr. ■ has 

faid to you more than once, 

Heu fuge, nate Dea, teque hit, ait, eripe fltm* 



xms ! 



I am your, &C. 



J 127. Mr. Pope /^LWLansdown. 

Binfield, Jan. 10, 17 12. 
I thank you for having given my 
poem of Windfor Foreft its greateft or- 
nament, that of bearing your name in 
the front of it. *Tis one thing, w||cn 
a perfon of true merit permits us to 
have the honour of drawing him as 
like as we can : and another, when we 
make a fine thing at random, and per- 
fuade the next vain creature we can 
find that *tis his own likenefs ; which 
is the cafe every day of my fellow-fcrib- 
blers. Yet, my Lord, this honour has 
given me no more pride than your ho- 
nours have given you ; but it affords 
xne a great deal of pleafare, which is 
much better than a great deal of pride ; 
and it indeed would give me fome pain, 
if I was not furcof one advantage: that, 
whereas others are offended if they 
have not more than juffice done them, 
you would be difpleafed if you had fo 
fltach : therefore I may fafely do you 



as much injury in my words, as yoA 
do yourfelf in your own thoughts. I 
am fo vain as to think I have ihewn you 
a favour in fparing your modefty, and 
you cannot but make me fome return 
for my prejudicing the truth to gratify 
you : this I beg may be the free cor« 
region of thefe verfes, which will have 
few beauties but what may be made by 
your blots. I am in the circumitance 
of an ordinary painter drawing Sir 
Godfrey Kneller, who, by a few touches 
of his own, could make the piece very 
valuable. I might then hope, that 
many years hence the world might read, 
in conjundion with your name, that of 
your lordlhip's, &c. 

% 128. Mr. Pope to Mr. Steels. 

Yon formerly obferved to me, that 
nothing made a more ridiculous figure 
in a man's life, than the difparity w^ 
often find in him fick and well : thus, 
one of an unfortunate conftitution is 
perpetually exhibiting a miferable ex- 
ample of the weaknefs of his mind, 
and of his body, in their turns. I have 
had frequent opportunities of late to 
confider myfelf in thefe different views % 
and, I hope, have received fome ad- 
vantage' by it, if what Waller fays be 
true, that 

The fours dark cottage, batter'd and decayM, 
Lets in new light through chinks that time 
has made* 

t 

Then furely ficknefs, contributing no 
lefs than old age to the fhaking down 
this fcaffolding of the body, may dif* 
cover the inward (Irudure more plain- 
ly. Sicknefs is a fort of early old 'age; 
it teaches us a difHdenee in our earthly 
ilate, and infpires us with the thoughts 
of a future, better than a thoufand vo- 
lumes of philofophers and divines. It 
gives fo warning a concufiion to tbofe 
props of our vanity, our ftrengthand 
youth, that we think of fortifying our- 
felves within, when there is fo little de- 
pendence upon our out- works. Youth 
at the very bed is but a betrayer of 
human life in a gentler and fmoother 
manner than age : 'tis like a llreain that 
nourifhes a plant upon a bank, and 
caufes it to fiouriih and bloifom to the 

fight. 
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fight, but, at the fame time, is under- 
mining it at the root in fecret. My 
youth has dealt more fairly and openly 
with me ; it has aiforded feveral pro- 
fpefts of my danger, and given roe an 
advantage not very common to young 
men, that the attraftions of the world 
have not dazzled me very much : and 
I begin, where moft people end, with a 
full convidlion of the emptinefs of all 
forts of ambition, and the unfatisfac- 
tory nature of all human pleafures. 
When a fmart fit of ficknefs tells me 
this fcurvy tenement of my body will 
fall in a little time, I am e'en as un- 
concern 'd as was that honefl Hibernian, 
who being in bed in the great ftorm 
fome years ago, and told the houfe 
would tumble over his head, made an- 
fwer, ** What care I for the houfe ? 
I am only a lodger." I fancy 'tis the 
bed time to die when one is in the bell 
humour; and, fo excefHvely weak as I 
now am, I may fay with confcience, 
that I am not at all uneafy at the 
thought, that many men, whom I never 
had any eftcem for, are likely to enjoy 
this world after me. When I rerieet 
what an inconiiderable little atom every 
iingle man is, with refpefl to the whole 
creation, methinks, 'tis a (hame to be 
concerned at the removal of fuch a tri- 
vial animal as J am. The morning af- 
ter my exit the fun will rife as biight 
as ever, the flowers fmcll as fvveet, the - 
plants fpring as green, the world will 
proceed in its old courfe, people will 
laugh as heartily, and marry as fait, as 
they were ufed to do, *' The memory 
** of man," as it is elegantly exprefled 
in the bookof Wifdom, ** paffeth away 
** as the remembrance of a gueft that 
«' tarrieth but one day." There are 
reafons enough, in the fourth chapter 
of the fame book, to make any young 
man contented with the .profpedl of 
death, ** For honourable age is not that 

* which (landeth in length of time, 

* or is meafured by number of years : 
' but wifdom is the'grey hair to men, 
< and an unfpotted life is old age. He 

* was taken away fpeedily, left wicked- 

* nefs (hould alter his underftanding, 

* or deceit beguile his foul," &c. 

I am^ &Ct 



§ 129. Rea/. Dean Berkley, td Mr. 

Pope. 
Naples, Ofl. 22, 1717. 
I have long had it in my thoughts to 
trouble you with a letter, but was dif- 
couraged for want of fomething that I 
could think worth fending fifteen hun- 
dred miles. Italy is fuch an exhaufted 
fubjcft, that, I dare fay, you'd eafily for- 
give my faying nothing of it ; and the 
imagination of a poet is a thing fonice 
and delicate, that it is no eafy mat- 
ter to find out images capable of giving 
pleafure to one of the few, who (in any 
age) have come up to that charafter. I 
am neverthelefs lately returned from 
an ifland, where I pafled three or four 
months; which, were it fet out in its 
true colours, might, methinks, amufe 
you agreeably enough for a minute or 
two. The ifland Inarime is an epitome 
of the whole earth, containing, within 
the compafs of eighteen miles, a won- 
derful variety of hills, vales, ragged 
rocks, fruitful plains, and barren moun* 
tains, all thrown together in a moft ro- 
mantic confufion. The air is, in the 
hotteft feafon, conftanily refreflied by 
cool breezes from thefea. The vales pro- 
duce excellent wheat and Indian corn, 
but are raoftly covered with vineyards 
intermixed with fruit-trees. Befides 
the common kinds, as cherries, apricots, 
peaches, &c. they produce oranges, 
limes, almonds, pomegranates, figs, wa- 
ter-melons, and many other fruits un- 
known to our climate, which He tvtTy 
where open to the paflTenger. The hills 
arc the greater part covered to the top 
with vines, fome with chefnut groves, 
and others with thickets of myrtle and 
lentifcus. The fields in the northern fide 
are divided by hedge-rows of myrtle. 
Several fountains and rivulets add to 
the beauty of this landfcape, which is 
likewife fet off by the variety of fome 
barren fpots and naked rocks. But 
that which crowns the fcene is a large 
mountain, rifing out of the middle of 
the ifland (once a terrible vulcano, by 
the ancients called Mons Epopeus.) Its 
lower parts are adorned with vines and 
other fruits; the middle affords pafture 
to flocks of goats and fticep ; and the 
top is a fandy pointed rock, £rom which 
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jfou have tKe 6neil profpe^t in the world , 
furvcying at one view, befides feveral 
pleafant idands lying at your feet, a 
tradl of Italy about 300 miles in length, 
from the promontory of Antium to the 



me, not long fince, that being to vifit 
Salvinaat Florence, he found him read- 
ing your Homer ; he liked the notes Ex- 
tremely, and could find no other fault 
with the verfion, but that he thought 



cape of Palinurus ; the greater part of it approached too near a paraphrafe ; 
which hath been fung by Homer and which (hews him not to be fufficiently 
Virgil, as making a confiderable part of acquainted with our language. I wifti 

you health to go on with that noble 



rgil, as making a conliderable part 
the travels and adventures of their two 
lieroes. The iflands Caprea, Prochy- 
ta, and Parthenope, together with Ca- 
jeta, Cuma, Monte Mifeno, the inha- 
bitants of Circe, the Syrens, and the 
lisdrigones, the bay t>f Naples, the 
promontory of Minerva, and the whole 

Campania Felice, make but a part of § 130- ^^^ ^^'^ «/ Oxford to Mr, 
this noble landfcape ; which would de- 
mand an imagination as warm, and 



work, and when you have that, I need 
not wifh you fuccefs. You will do me 
thejuftice to believe, that whatever re-- 
lates to your welfare is fincerely wi(hed 
by your, &c. 



iiumbers as flowing, as your own, to de- 
fcribe it. The inhabitants of this deli- 
cious ifle, as they are without riches 
and honours, fo are they without the 
Vices and follies that attend them ; and 
nvere they but as much flrangers to re- 
venge as they are to avarice and ambi- 
tion, they might in fadt anfwer the poe- 
tical notions of the golden age. But 
they have got, as an alloy to their hap- 
pineA, an ill habit of murdering one 
another on flight offences. We had an 
inflance of this the fecond night after 
our arrival, a youth of eighteen being 
fhotdead by our door ; and yet, by the 
Jblefecfet of minding our own bufinefs. 



Pope. 

Brampton-Caflle, Nov. 6, 172 !• 
Sir, 

I received your packet, which could 
not but give me great pleafure, to fee 
you preferve an old friend in your me- 
mory ; for it muft needs be vtry agree- 
able to be remembered by thofe we 
highly value. But then how much 
fliame did it caufe me, when I read your 
very fine verfes inclofed ! My mind re- 
proached me how far fliort I came of 
what your great friendfliip and delicate 
pen would partially defcribe me. You 
aOc my confent to publifli it: to what 
(Iraights doth this reduce me I I look 
back indeed to thofe evenings I have 
ufefully and pleafantly fpentwith Mr. 



we found a means of living fee urely ^ Pope, Mr. Parnelle, Dean Swift, the 



among thefe dangerous people. Would 
Vott know how we pafs the time at Na- 

Sles? Our chief entertainment is the 
evotion of our neighbours : befides the 
gaiety of their churches (where folks go 
to fee what they call una Bella Devotione, 
i.e« a fort of religious opera) they make 
fire%works almofl every week out of de- 
votion : the flrcets are often hung with 
Hrras out of devotion ; and (what is ftill 
more ftrange) the ladies invite gcntle- 
|nen to their houfes, and treat them with 
luuficand fweetmeats, out of devotion ; 
in a word, were it not for this devotion 
of its inhabitants^ Naples would have 
little elfe to recom^tiend it, befides the 
(ur bbd fituation. Learning is in no 
very thriving flate here, as indeed no 
where elfe in Italy ; however^ among 
MAny pretenders^ fo(ne men of tafte are 



Do6lor, 5:c. J fliould be glad the world 
knew you admitted me to your friend- 
fliip ; and fince your aifedlion is too 
hard for your judgment, I am contented 
to let the world know how well Mr. 
Pope can write upon a barren fubjefl. I 
return you an exaA copy of the verfes, 
that I may keep the original as a tefli- 
mony of the only error you have been 
guilty of. I hope very fpeedily to em* 
brace you in London, and to aflure you 
of the particular efleem and friendfikip 
wherewith I am your, &c. 

§131, From Mr. Blount ta Mr. 

Pope. 

Nov. ii, 1715. 
tt is an agreement of long date be* 
tween you and me, that you ihould dd 
with my letters jufl as you pleafed, and 



to Ih^ 9k%\ wit]l^ A friend of Qiine told Itnrwer them at jrour leifurei and that 
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is as foon as I (hall think you ought. F 
have fo true a tafte of the fabftantial 
part of v.>ur frien-'fhip, that I wave all 
ceremoniils ; and am fure to make you 
as many vifits as I can, and leave you to 
return the-n wheneveryou pleafe, a/Tur- 
ing; yru they (hall at all times be hear. 
tily w Icome to me. The many alarms 
we have from your parts have no effedl 
upon the geaius rhat reigns in our 
country, wtiich is happily turned to pre- 
ferve pe^ce and quiet among us. What 
a difmal fcene has there been opened in 
the north ! What ruin have thofe un- 
foriunate rafh gentlemen drawn upon 
th^mfelves and their miferable follow, 
ers ! and perchance upon many others 
too, who upon no account would be 
their followers. However, it may look 
ungenerous to reproich people in dif- 
trels. I don't remember you and I ever 
ufed to trouble ourfelves about politics ; 
but when any matter happened to fall 
into ourdifcourfe, we ufed to condemn 
all undertakings that tended towards 
didurbing the peace and quiet' of our 
country, as contrary lo the notions we 
bad of morality and religion, which 
oblige us on no pretence whatfoever to 
violate the laws of charity. How many 
lives have there been loft in hot blood, 
and how many more are there like to be 
taken oiFin cold ! If the broils of the 
nation afFed you, come down to me ; 
and, though we are farmers, you know 
Euinaeus made his friends welcome. 
You ihali here worihip the echo at your 
•eafe; indeed we are forced to do fo, be- 
caufe we can't hear the firft report, and 
therefore are obliged to liften to the fe- 
cond ; which, for fecurity fake, I do not 
always believe neither. 

'Tis a great many years fince I fell in 
&)ve with the character of Pomponius 
Atticus : I long'd to imitate him a little^ 
and have contriv'd hitherto to be, like 
]iiin> engaged in no party* but to be a 
faithful friend to fome in both : I find 
myfelf very well in this way hitherto, 
and live in a certain peace of mind by 
it, which, I am perfuaded, brings a man 
more content than all the perquifitesof 
wild ambition. I with pleafure join 
with you in wiihing, nay, I am not 
afliamed to fay, in praying for the wel- 
"Care^ temporal and eternal, of all man- 






kind. How much more affeAienately 
then (hall I do fo for you, (ince I am 
in a moft particular manner^ and with 
all iincerity, your, &c. 

5 132. From the Same, 

Nov. 27, 1717. 
The queftion you propofed to me is 
what,atprefent,Iam the moft unfit man 
in the world to anfwer, by my lofs of 
one of the beft of fathers. He had liv. 
ed in fuch a courfe of temperance as 
was enough to make the longeft life 
agreeable to him, and in fuch a courfe 
of piety as fufficed to make the moft 
fudden death fo alfo. Sudden indeed it 
was : however, I heartily beg of God to 
give me fuch a one, provided I can lead 
fuch a life. I leave him to the mercy of 
God, and to the piety of a religion that 
extends beyond the grave ; Ji qua eft ea 
cur a, i^c. He has left me to the tick- 
liih management of fo narrow a fortune, 
that any one falfe ftep would be fatal. 
My mother is in that difpirited ftate of 
refignation, which is the effeft of long 
life, and the lofs of what is dear to us. 
We are really each of us in want of a 
friend of fuch an humane turn as your-, 
felf, to make almoft any thing de/irablc 
to us. I feel your abfence more thaa 
ever, at the fame time I can lefs exprefs 
my regards to you. than ever; and I 
(hall make this, which is the moft iin« 
cere letter I ever writ to you, the fhort- 
eft and fainteft perhaps of any you ever 
j-eceived. 'Tis enough if you refleftj 
that barely to remember any perfon, 
when one's mind is taken up with a fen-, 
fible forrow, is a great degree of fricnd- 
fhip. I can fay no more but that I love 
you, and all that are yours ; and that I 
wiih it may be very long before any of 
yours (hall feel for you what I now feel 
for my father. Adieu J 

§ 133. Mr. Pope to Edward 
Blount, E/j. 

June 2, 1724. 

You (hew yourfelf a juft man and a 
friend in thofe guefCes and fuppofitions 
you make at the po(rible reafons of my 
filence; every one of which is a true on^. 
As to forgetfulnefs of you, or yours, I 
afTure you the promifcuous converfa- 
tions of the town ferve only to put me in 

Q^q 4 jnind 
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iriind of better and more quiet to be had 
in a corner of the world (undifturb'd, 
innocent, ferene, and fenfible) with fuch 
as you. Let no accefs of any diilruft 
make you think of me differently in a 
cloudy day from what you do in the moll 
ftinfhiny weather. Let the young la- 
dies be affured I make nothing new in 
xny gardens, without wifhing to fee the 
print of their fairy fteps in every part of 
them. I have put the lafl hand to my 
works of this kind, in happily finifhing 
the fubterraneous way and grotto: I 
there found a fpringof the cleared wa^ 
ter, which falls in a perpetual rill, that 
echoes through the cavern day and 
night. From the river Thames you fee 
through my arch up a walk of the wiU 
dernefs, to a kind of open temple, whol- 
ly compofed of (hells in therullic man- 
ner ; and from that diftance, under the 
temple, you look down through a flop- 
ing arcade of trees, and fee the fails on 
the river pafCng fuddenly, and vanifh- 
ing, as through a perfpeftive glafs. 
When you (hut the doors of this grotto, 
it becomes on the indant, from a lumi- 
nous room, a camera obfcura ; on the 
walls of which all objedts of the river, 
hills, woods, and boats, are forming a 
moving pidlure in their vifible radia- 
tions : and when you have a mind to 
light it up, it afFord-^ you a very differ- 
ent fcene ; it is finilhcd with (hells in- 
terfperfed with pieces of looking-glafs 
in angular forms ; and in the cieling is 
te ftar of the fame material, at which, 
when a lamp (of an orbicular figure of 
thin alaballer) ic hung in the middle, a 
tho u fa nd pointed rays glitter, and arere- 
flefted over the place. There are con- 
nedled to this grotto, by a narrow paf- 
fage, two porches, one towards the river, 
or fmooth ftones, full of light, and 
open ; the other towards the garden, 
Jhadcwed with trees, re ugh with (hells, 
flints, and iron ore. The bottom is 
paved with (imple pebble, as is alfo the 
adjoining walk up the wildernefs to the 
temple, in the natural tafte, agreeing 
not ill with the little dripping murmur, 
and the aquatic idea of the whole place. 
It wants nothing to complete it but a 
good ftatue with an infcription, like 
that beautiful antique one which you 
fcnow I am fc fond of; 



Hujua nympha loci, iacr! cuilodit f«fiti% 
Dormio dum blandar fentio murmur a<}VS» 

Parce meum, quifquit tangia cava marmora^ 
fomnum 
Rumperc; five bibas, five lavere tace* 

Nymph of the grot, this facred fpring I keep, 
And to the murmur of thefe waters fleep: 
O ! fpare my flumhert, gently tread the cave t 
And drink in filence, or in filence lave ! 

You* 11 think I have been very poetical 
in this defcription, but it is pretty near 
the truth, I wi(h you were here to heap 
teilimony how little it owes to art. 
either the place itfelf, or the image X 
give of it. I am, &c. 

\ 134. Mr. Pope to the Bifl>9p of 

ROCHBSTBR. 

May, I723, 
Once more I write to you, as I pro. 
mifed, and this once, I fear, will be til* 
lail ! The curtain will foon be drawn 
between my friend and me, and nothing 
left but to wi(h you a long good night. 
May you enjoy a (late of repofe in this 
life, not unlike that fleep of the fool 
which (bme have believed is to facceed 
it, where we lie utterly forgetful of that 
world from which we are gone, and ri« 
pening for that to which we are to go« 
If you retain any memory of the paft, 
let it only image to you what has pleaf- 
ed you bell ; fomctimes prefent a dream 
of an abfent friend, or bring you back 
an agreeable converfation. But upon 
the whole, I hope you will think leis of 
the timo pall than of the future ; as the 
former lias been lefs kind to you than 
the Intter infallibly will be. Do not 
envy the world your lludies ; they will 
tend to the benefit of men againft whom 
you can have no complaint, I mean of 
all potiority ; and perhaps, at your timo 
of life, nothing elfe is worth yOur care. 
What is every year of a wife man's life, 
but a cenfare or critique on the pift? 
Thofe, whofe date is the (hortefl, liv« 
long enough to laugh at one half of it \ 
the boy defpifes the infant, the man the 
boy, thepliilofopher both, and thecbrif* 
tian all. You may now begin to think 
your manhood was too much a puerility, 
and you'll never fuffer your age to be 
but a fecond infancy. The toys and 
baubles of your childhood are hardlf 
now more below you, than thofe toysof^ 
our riper and of oar declining years,, the 
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drams tnd rattles of ambitioHi and the 
dirt and babbles of avarice. At this 
time, when you arc cut off from a little 
fociety, and made a citizen of the world 
at large, you fhould bend your talents 
not to ferve a party, or a few, but all 
mankind. Your genius fhould mount 
above that mill in which its participa- 
tion and neighbourhood with earth long 
involved it ; to fhine abroad and to hea- 
ven, ought to be the bufinefs and theglo- 
ry of your prefent (ituation. Remember 
it was at fuch a time, that the greateft 
lights of antiquity dazzled and blazed 
the mod, in their retreat, in their exile, 
or in their death : but why do I talk of 
dazzling or blazing ? It was then that 
they did good, that they gave light, and 
that they became guides, to mankind. 
Thofe aims alone arc worthy of fpirits 
truly great, and fuch I therefore hope 
will be yours. Refentment indeed may 
remain 1,^ perhaps cannot be quite extin. 
gaifhed in the nobleft minds ; but re- 
venge never will harbour there ; higher 
principles than thofe of the firfl, and 
better principles than thofe of the lat- 
ter, will infallibly influence men, whofe 
thoughts and whofe hearts are enlarged^ 
and caufe them to prefer the !whole to 
any part of mankind, efpecially to fo 
fmall a part as one's fingle felf. Be. 
lieve me, my Lord, I look upon you as 
a fpirit entered into another life, as one 
juft upon the edge of immortality ; 
where the paiTionsand alFedions mufl be 
much more exalted, and where you 
ought to defpife all little views and all 
mean retrofpefts. Nothing is worth 
yoor looking back ; and therefore look 
forward, and make (as you can) the 
world look after you : but take care that 
it be not with pity, but with eHeem and 
admiration. 

I am, with the greateft fincerity, and 
^aflion for your fame, as well as happi- 
nefs, your, &c. 

§ 135. From the B/^p o/KocHESTE% 
. to, Mr, Pope, on tbi Death of bis 

Damgbter* 

Montpelicr, N0V.20, 1729, 

I am not yet mafter enough of my felf, 
after the late wound I have received, to 
open mv very heart to you, and am not 
content with lefs than that, whenever I 
converfe with you^ My thoughts are at 



prefent yainly,bat pleafingly employed, 
on what I have loft, and can never reco* 
ver, I know well I ought, for that rea- 
fon, tocall them off toother fubjeds, but 
hitherto I have not been able to do it. 
By giving them the rein a little, and 
fuffering them to fpend their force, I 
hope in fome time to check and fubdae 
them. Mult is fort una *vulmribus per" 
cui/uSf huic uni me imparem fenfit H 
pene fuccubui : This is weaknefs, not 
wifdom, I own; and on that account 
fitter to be trufted to the bofom of a 
friend, where I mayfafely lodge all 19/ 
infirmities. As fbon as my mind is in 
fome meafure corrected and calm'd, I 
will endeavour to follow your advice, 
and turn it to fomething of ufe and mo* 
ment ; if I have (lill life enough left to do 
any thing that is worth reading and pre- 
ferving. In the mean time I fhaU be 
pleafed to hear that yoo proceed in what 
you intend, without any fuch melan- 
choly interruption as I have met wi^U* 
Your mind is as yet unbroken by age 
and ill accidents, your knowledge and 
judgment are at the height : ufe them in 
writing fomewhat that may teach the 
prefent and future times, and if not gain 
equally the applaufe of both, may yet 
raife the envy of the one, and fecure the 
admiration of the other. Employ not your 
precious moments and great talents on 
little men and little things ; but chufe a 
fubjedl every way worthy of you, and 
handleit, as you can, in a manner which 
nobody elfe can equal or imitate. As 
for me, my abilities, if I ever had any, 
are not what they were, and yet I will 
endeavour to recoiled and employ them. 



^Gelldus tardaote (tnt&,x 



Stinguis hcbet, frigentque elfceto in corpore virei. 

However, I (hould be ungrateful to this 
place, if I did not own that I have gained 
upon the gout in the fouth of France 
much more than I did at Paris ; though 
even there I fenfibly improved. I be- 
lieve my cure had been perfefted, but 
the earnefl defire of meeting one I dearly 
loved, called me abruptly toMontpelier, 
where, after continuing two months, 
under the cruel torture of a fad and 
fruitlefs expectation, I was forced at lafl 
to take a long journey to Touloufe : and 
even there I had mifs'd the perlbn I 

(ou.^v. 
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Iboght. had flie not, with great fpirit 
and courage, ventured all night up the 
Garonne to fee me^ which ihe above 
all things defired to do before (he died. 
By that means ihe was brought where I 
was, between feven and eight in the 
morning, and lived twenty hours after- 
wards,which time was not loft on either 
fide, but pafTed in fuch a manner as gave 
great fatisfa^ion to both, and fuch as. 



where you have or have not been, can 
at the fame time remember to do offices 
of favour and kindnefs to the meaneft of 
your friends; and in all the fcenes yoa 
have pafTed, have not been able to attain 
that one quality peculiar to a gr^at man^ 
of forgetting every thing but injuries. 
Of this I am a living witnefs againft 
you ; for being the moftiniignificantof 
all your humble fcrvants, you were (b 



on her part, every way became her cir- cruel as never to give me time to a(k a 



cumftances and character : for fhe had 
ker fenfes to the very laft gafp, and ex- 
erted them to give me, in thofe few 
hoars, greater marks of duty and love 
than (he had done in all her life- time, 
though fhe had never been wanting in 



favour, but prevented me in doine 
whatever you thoughtIde(ired,orcoula 
be for my credit or advantage, 

I have often admired at the capri« 
cioufnefs of Fortune in regard to your 
lordfliip. She hath forced courts to a£l 



either. The laft words fhe faid tome againft their oldeft and moft conftant 

were the kindeft of all; arefiedion on maxims ; to make you a general, be- 

the goodnefs of God, which had allowed caufe you had courage and condu6l ; an 

vs in this manner to meet once more, ambaflador, becaufe you had wifdom 

before we parted for ever. Not many and knowledge in the intereft of Eu- 

ninutes after that, fhe laid herfelf on rope ; and an admiral, on account of 

lier pillow in a fleeping pofture, your fkill in maritime affairs : whereas, 

PUcidaque ibi dcmum mortc qulevit. according to the ufual method of court 

lodge you. Sir, what [ felt, and ftill feel Foceedings, I fhould have been at the 

on this occafion, and fpare me the trou- ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^X* ^nd you of the church, 

bleofdefcribingit. At my age, under or rather a curate under the deanof St. 

my infirmities, among utter ftrangers, Patrick's. The archbifliop of Dublin 



Jiow fhall I find out proper reliefs and 

fupports ? I can have none, but thofe 

with which reafon and religion furnifh 

xne, and thofe I lay hold on, and grafp 

as faft as I can. I hope that he who laid 

the burden upon me (for wife and good - , . , , 

parpofes no doubt) will enable me to ,ings, which only terminate in your own 

bear it, in like manner as I have borne l^onour. ajid the good of the public, 

others, with fome degree of fortitude without the leaft advantage to your 



laments that he did not fee your lordfhip 
till he was juft upon the point of leav- 
ing the Bath : I pray God you may have 
found fuccefs in that journey, elfe I 
fhall continue to think that there is a 
fatality in all your lord (hip's undertake 



and firmnefs. You fee how ready I am 
to relapfe into an argument which I had 
quitted once before in this letter; I 
fliall probably again commit the fame 
fault, if 1 continue to write; and there- 
fore I ftop fhort here, and with all fin- 
cerity, atfe^ion, and efteem, bid you 
adieu ! till we meet either in this world 
(if God pleafes) or elfe in another. 

I am, &c. 

§ 136. Dr. Swift U the Earl e/ ?£- 

TERBOROUGH. 

My Lord, 

I never knew or heard of any perfon 

fo volatile, and fo fixed as your lordfhip. 

You, while your imagination is carrying 

yon through every corner of the world. 



health or fortune. I remember. Lord 
Oxford's miniftry ufed to tell me, that 
not knowing where to write to you, 
they were forced to write at you. It is fo 
with' me, for you are in one thing an 
evangelical man, that you know not 
where to lay your head, and, I think, 
you have no houfe. Pray, my lord, write 
to me, that I may have the pleafure in 
this country of going about^ and fhew- 
ing my depending parfons a letter from 
the Earl of Peterborough. 

I am, &c. 

5 137. Lord BOLINGBROKE to Drm 

Swift. 

I am not fo lazy as Pope, and there- 
fore you muft not exped from me the 

^me 
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fame indolgenee tola^inefs; in defend- Indian Fo1ia» the Gredan Pythagoras^ 
ing his own caufe, he pleads yoors^ and the Perfian Zoroailer, and others his 
becomes your advocate^while ht appeals precurfors among the Zabians^ Magi- 
toyonashis judge; you will do the fame ans, and the Egyptian feers) both his 
on your part; andl^ and the reftof your outward and his inward do^rine, and 
common friends, (hall have great ju dice that he was of no fide at the bottom* 
to expe^ from two fuch righteous tribn- When I am there, I forget I ever was of 
nals: Vou refemble perie&ly the two any party myfelf; nay, I am often fo 
alehoufe- keepers in Holland, who were happily abforbed by the abflraded rea* 
at the fame time burgomafters of the fon of things, that I am ready to ima- 
town, and taxed one another's bills al. gine there never was any fuch monfter 
ternately. I declare before- hand I will as party, Alas, I am foon awakened 
not (land to the award ; my title to your from that pleafing dream by the Greek 
friend (hip is good, and wants neither and Roman hidorians^ by Guicciardine, 
deeds nor writings to con(irmit; but by Machiavel,andThuanus: forlhave 
annual acknowledgments at leaft are ne- vowed to read no hi dory of our own 
ce^Tary to preferve it : and J begin to country, till that body of it, which yoa 
fufpe^, by your defrauding me of them, promife to fini(h, appears. I am under 
that you hope in time to difpute it, and no apprehen(ion that a glut of (ludy and 
to urge pre(cription againft me. I would retirement (hould caft me back into the 
not lay one word to you about myfelf hurry of the world; on the contrary, the 
(fince it is a fubjedl on which you appear (ingle regret which I ever feel is, that I 
to have no curiofity) was it not to try fell fo late into this courfe of life; mj 
how far the contrad between Pope's for- philofophy grows confirmed by habit, 
tune and manner of life and mine, may and if you and I meet again, I will ex- 
be carried. I have been then infinitely tort this approbation from you : ^am 
more uniform and lefs diflipated, than non conjilio bonus, fed more eo pirJuSius, 
when you knew me and cared for me. ut non tantum re3e facere pojjim, fednifi 
That love which I ufed to fcatter with rede facere non poffim. The little incivi- 
fome profulion among the female kind, lities 1 have met with from oppofitefets 
has been thefe many years devoted to of people, have been fo far from render, 
one objed. A great many misfortunes ing me violent or four to any, that I 
(for fo they are called, though fome^ think myfelf obliged to them all; fome 
times very improperly) and a retirement have cured me of my fears by (hewing 
from the world, have made that jud me how impotent the maliceof the world 
and nice difcrimination between my ac- is ; others have cured me of my hopes, 
quaintance and my friends, which we by (hewing how precarious popular 
liave feldom fagacity enough to make friend(hips are ; all have cured me of 
for oorfelves ; thofe in feds of various furprize : in driving me out of party, 
hues which mM to hum and buz about they have driven me out of curfed com. 
me while I dood in the funfhine, have pany : and in dripping me of titles, and 
iSifappeared (ince 1 lived in the (hade, rank, and edate, and fuch trinkets,- 
No man comes to a hermitage but for which every man that will may fpare, 
the fake of the hermit; a few philofo- they have given me that which no man 
phical friends come often to mine, and can be happy without. Reflection and 
they are fuch as you would be glad to habit have rendered the world fo indif- 
live with, if a dull climate, and duller ferent to me, that I am neither adlidled 
company, have not altered you ex- nor rejoiced, angry nor pleafed, at what 
tremely from what you was nine years happens in it, any farther than perfonal 
ago. The hoarfe voice of party was ne- friendfhips intered me in the affairs of 
ver heard in this quiet place; Gazettes it, and this principle extends my cares 
and pamphlets are banidied from it ; and but a little way. Perfedl tranquillity is 
if the lucubrations of Ifaac Bickerdaff" the general tenour of my life ; good di- 
be admitted, this didindion is owing to gedion, fercne weather, and fome other 
fome drokes by which it is judged that mechanic fprings,wind mejabove it now 
(his illuftrious philoibpher had (like ih% tad then^ bat I never fall below it : I 
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tm fometimes gay^bot never fad. I have 
gained new friends, and have loft fome 
old ones ; my acquifitious of this kind 
give me a good deal of pleafure, be- 
caufe they have not been made lightly : 
I know ,no vows fo folemn as thofe of 
friend (hip, and therefore a pretty long 
aoviciate of acquaintance fhoald, me- 
thinks, prece<ie them. My loflesof this 
kind give me but little trouble, I contri- 
bate nothing to them ; and a friend who 
breaks with me unjuflly is not worth 
preferving. As foon as I leave this town 
(which will be in a few days) I fhall 
&11 back into that coarfe of life which 
keeps knaves and fools ata greatdiilance 
iirom me : I have an averiion to them 
both, but in the ordinary courfe of life 1 
think I can bear the fenfible knave bet- 
ter than the fool. One mud indeed, with 
the former, be in fome or other of the 
attitudes of thofe wooden men whom I 
have fcen before a fword-cu tier's (hop 
in Germany: but even in thefe con- 
firained poftures the witty rafcal will di* 
vert me ; and he that diverts me does me 
z great deal of good, and lays me under 
ai^ obligation to him, which I am not 
obliged to pay in another coin : the fool 
obliges me to be almoft as much upon 
V jny guard as the knave ; and he makes 
me no amends ; he numbs me like the 
, torpor, or he teazes me like a fly. This 
is the picture of an old friend, and 
more like him than that will be which 
you once afked, and which he will fend 
you if you continue flill to defire it.-— 
JAdieu, dear Swift : with all thy faults, 
1 love thee intirely ; make an effort, 
and love me on with all mine. 

5 138. Dr. Swift to Lord Boling- 

^ BR0K£. 

Dublin, April 5, 1729, 
I do not think it could be pofiible for 
me to hear better news than that of your 
getting over your fcurvy fuit, which 
always hung as a dead weight on my 
heart ; I hated it in all ks circumftances, 
as it affefled your fortune and quiet, 
and in a fituation of life that muft make 
it every way vexatious. And as I am 
infinitely obliged to you for the jullice 
you do me in fuppofing your affairs do 
at leail concern me as much as my own, 
fo I would never have pardoned your 



omitting it. Bat before I go on, I can- 
not forbear mentioning what I read laft 
fummer in a news»paper, that you were 
writing the hiftory of your own times. 
I fuppofc fuch a report might arife 
from what was not a fecret among your 
friends, of your intention to wfite an- 
other kind of hiftory, which you often 
promifed Mr. Pope and me to do ; I 
know he defires it wevy much, and I am 
fure I defire nothing more, for the ho- 
nour and love I bear you, and the per<« 
k&. knowledge I have of your public 
virtue. My lord, I have no other notion 
of oeconomy than that it is the parent 
oi liberty and eafe, and I am not the 
only friend you have who hath chid 
you in his heart for the negle^k of it, 
though not with his mouth, as I have 
done. For there is a filly error in the 
world,even among friends otherwife very 
good, not to intermeddle with mens af- 
^irs in fuch nice matters. And, my 
lord, I have made a maxim, that ihonld 
be writ in letters of diamonds. That a 
wife man ought to have money in his 
head, but not in his heart. Pray, my 
lord, enquire whether your prototype, 
my lord Digby, after the Reftoratton, 
when he was at Briflol, did not take 
fome care of his fortune notwithftand- 
ing that quotation T once fent you out of 
his fpeech to the Houfe of Commons? 
In my confcience, I believe Fortune, 
like other drabs, values a man gradn- 
ally lefs for every year he lives. I have 
demondration for it; becaufe if I play 
at piquet for fix- pence with a man or a 
woman two years younger than myfelf, 
1 always lofe; and there is a young girl 
of twenty, who never fails of winning 
my money at back-gammon, though (he 
is a bungler, and the game be eccle- 
fiaftic. As to the public, I confefs no- 
thing could cure my itch of meddling 
with it but thefe frequent returns of 
deafnefs, which have hindered me from 
pafCng laft winter in London ; yet I 
cannot but confider the perfidioufnefs of 
fome people, who, I thought when*I was 
laft there, upon a change that happen- 
ed, were the moft impndent in forget- 
ting their profeflions that I have ever 
known. Pray, will you pleafe to take 
your pen, and blot me out that potttical 
maxim^ from whatever book it is in, that 

Ret 
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Hit nolunt Jiu male adminijhari ; the men* I dine alone upon half a diih 

commonnefs makes me not know who of meat, mix water with my wine, walk 

is the author, but fure he muft be fome ten miles a day, and read Baronius. 
modern. 

I am forry for lady Bolingbroke's ill ^ ,3 p^^ ^^^ p^,^ ^^2)r. Swift. 
health ; but I proteft I never knew a 

very deferving perfon of that fex, who I now hold the pen for my lord Bo- 
had not too much reafon to complain of lingbroke, who is reading your letter 
ill health, I never wake without find* between two hay-cocks ; but his inten- 
ing life a more infignificant thing than tion is fomewhac diverted by calling; 
it was the day before ; which is one his eyes on the clouds, not in admira- 
great advantage I get by living in this tion of what you fay, but for fear of s 
country, where there is nothing I (hall Ihower, He is pleafed with your placing 
be forry to lofe. But my greatcit mifery him in the triumvirate between your- 
is recolledting the fcene of twenty years felf and me ; though he fays that he 
paft, and then all on a fudden dropping doubts he (hall fare like Lepidus, while 
into the prefent. I remember, when I one of us runs away with all the power, 
was alittle boy, I felt a great fi(h at the like Auguftus, and another with all the 
end of my line, which I drew up almoft pleafurcs, like Anthony. It is upon a 
on the ground, but it dropt in, and the forelightof this that he has fitted up his 
difappointment vexes me to this very farm ; and you will agree, that this 
day, and, I believe, it was the type of fcheme of retreat at leail is not found- 
all my future difappointments. I (hould ed upon weak appearances. Upon his 
be afliamed to fay this to you, if you return from the Bath, all peccant ha- 
had not a fpirit fitter to bear your own mours, he finds, are purged out of him; 
misfortunes, than I have to think of and his great temperance and occono-i 
them. Is there patience left to reflect my are fo figrnal, that the firft is fit for 
by what qualities wealth and greatnefs my conftitution, and the latter will en- 
are got, and by what qualities they are able you to lay up fo much money as 
loft ? I have read my friend Congreve's to buy a bifhoprick in England, As to 
Terfes to lord Cobham, which end with the return of his health and vigour, 
a vile and falfe moral, and I remember were you here, you might enquire of 
is not in Horace to Tibullus, which he his hay-makers ; but as to his tempe- 
imitates, ** that all times are equally ranee, lean anfwer that (for one whole 
«* virtuous and vicious,'* wherein he day) we have had nothing for dinner 
differs from all poets, philofophers, and but mutton-broth, beans and bacon, and 
chrifHans, that ever writ. It is more a barn-door fowl. Now his lordfhip is 
probable, that there may be an equal run after his cart, I have a moment \ch 
quantity of virtue always in the world, to myfelf to tell you, that I over- heard 
Dot fometimes there may be a peck. of him yefterday agree with a painter for 
it in Afia, and hardly a thimble-full in 200.I. to paint his country-hall with tro- 
Eorope. But if there be no virtue, there phies of rakes, fpades, prongs, &:c« and 
is abundance of fincerity ; for I will other ornaments, merely to countenance 
Tentore alll am worth, that there is hiscallingthis place a farm.— New tura 
not one human creature in power, who over a new leaf,— he bids me afiure you, 
will not be modeft enough to confefs he fhonld be forry not to have more 
that he proceeds wholly upon a prin* fchemesofkindnefs for his friends, than 
ciple of corruption. I fay this,becaufel of ambition for himfelf: there, though 
have a fcheme, in fpite of your notions, his fchemes may be weak, the motives 
to govern England npon the principles at leaft are ftrong ; and he fays fur- 
6f vif toe ; and when the nation is ripe ther, if you could bear as great a fall 
for it, I defire you will fend for me. I and decreafe of your revenues, as he 
have learned this by living like a her* knows by experience he can, you would 
mit, by which I am got bacKwards abont not live in Ireland an hour. 
1900 years in the aera of the world, and The Dunciad is going to be printed 
begin to wonder at the wicked neis of in all pomp, with the infoription, which 

makes 
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inakes me proudef!:. It will be attend- than there* Come to os therefore oH 
cd with Proeffle, Prolegomena, Tefti- a vifit at leaft. It will not be the fault 
monia Scriptorum, Index Authorum, of feveral perfons herei if you do not 
and Notes Variorum. As to the latter, come to live with us. But great good* 
I defireyoa to read over the text, and will and little power produce fuch flow 
make a few in any way you like beft ; and feeble efFedts as can be acceptable 
whether dry raillery, upon the ftyle and to Heaven alone, and heavenly men.— ^ 
way of commenting of trivial critics ; I know you will be angry with me, if I 
or humorous, upon the authors in the fay nothing to you of a poor woman, 
poem ; or hiftorical, of perfons, places, who is dill on the other fide of the war- 
times ; or explanatory ; or colledling the ter in a mod languiihing ftate of health, 
parallel paflages of the ancients. Adieu. If (he regains ftrength enough to come 
I am pretty well, my mother not ill, over, (and (he is better within a few 
Dr. Arbuthnot vexed with his fever by weeks) I (hall nurfe her in this farm with 
intervals ; I am afraid he declines, and all the care and tendernefs poffible. If 
we (hall lofe a worthy man : I am trou- fhe does not, I mud pay her the lali doty 
bled about him very much. of friendfhip, wherever (he is, though I 

I am, &€• break through the whole plan of life 

^ , , n which I have formed in my mind. 

S 140. From Lord Bolingbroke to ^^j^^^ I am, &c. 

Dr. Swift. 
I did not take the pen out of Pope's § H'- -^^- Swift to Mr. Gay. 
hands ; but iince he will not fill the re- Ever fince I received your letter, I 

mainder of the page, I think I may have been upon a balance about go*. 

without offence. I feek no epiilolary ing to England, and landing at Briftol 

fame, but am a good deal pleafed to to pafs a month at Amefbury, as the 

think that it will be known hereafter, duchefs hath given me leave. But ma- 

that you and I lived in the moft friend- ny difficulties have interfered ; firft, I 

ly intimacy together. — Pliny writ his thought I had done with my law.foit, 

letters for the public, fo did Seneca, and A) did all my lawyers ; but my ad- 

fo did Balzac, Voiture, &c. Tully did verfary, after being in appearance a 

not, and therefore thefe give us more protellant thefe twenty years, hath de- 

pleafure than any which have come clared he was always a papift, and con* 

down to us from antiquity. When we fequently, by the law here, cannot buy, 

read them, we pry into a fecret which nor (I think) fell ; fo that I am at fea 

was intended to have been kept from us. again, for almoll all I am worth. But 

That is a pleafure. We fee Cato, and I have ftill a worfe evil ; for the giddi. 

Brutus, and Pompey, and others, fuch nefs I was fubjedto, inftead of coming 

as they really were, and not fuch as the feldom and violent, now conftantly at- 

gaping multitude of their own age took tends me more or lefs, though in a more 

them to be, or as hiftorians and poets peaceable manner, yet fuch as will not 

have reprefented them to ours. That qualify me to live among the young 

is another pleafure. I remember to have ^nd healthy ; and the duchefs, in all her 

feen a proceffion at Aix-la-Chapelle, youth, fpirit, and grandeur, will make 

wherein an image of Charlemagne is a very ill nurfe, and her woman not 

carried on the fhoulders of a man, who much better. Valetudinarians muft live 

is hid by the long robe of the imperial where they can command and fcold ; I 

faint. Follow him into the veftry, you mud have horfes to ride, I muft go to 

fee the bearer flip from under the robe, bed and rife when I pleafe, and live 

and the gigantic figure dwindles into where all mortals are fnbfervient to me« 

an image of the ordinary fize, and is I muft talk nonfenfe when I pleafe^ and 

fet by among other lumber. — I agree all who are prefent muft commend it« I 

much with Pope, that our climate is mud ride thrice a week, and walk three 

rather better than that you are in, and or four miles befides every day, I aU 

£erhaps your public fpirit would be ways told you Mr. n .v 1 ■■ was good for 

\b grieved, or oftcner comforted, here nothing but to be a rank courtier. I 
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cafe ftot whethel" lie ever writes to me or 
no. He and you may tell this to the 
duchefs, and I hate to fee you fo charit- 
able, and fuch a cully : and yet I love 
you for it, becaufe I am one myfelf. 
You are the (illiell lover in Chrillen- 
dom. If you like Mrs.—, why do 
you not command her to take you ? If 
ihe does not, fhe is not worth purfuing ; 
you do her too much honour ; fhe hath 
neither fenfe or tafte, if (he dares to re- 
fufe you, though (he had 10,000 1. I 
do not remember to have told you of 
thanks that you have not given, ncr do 
I underiland your meaning, and I am 
fare I had never the lead thoughts of 
myfelf. If I am your friend, it is for 
myown reputation, and from a principle 
of feif*love ; and I do fometimes re- 
proach you for not honouring me by let- 
ting the world know we are friends. 

I fee very well how matters go with 
the duchefs in regard to me. I heard 
her fay, Mr. Gay, fill your letter to the 
dean, that there maybe no room for me ; 
the frolic is gone far enough, I have 
writ thrice, I will do no more ; if the 
xnan has a mind to come, let him come ; 
what a clutter is here ! Pofitively I will 
not write a fyllable more. She is 
ftn ungrateful duchefsyConfidering how 
many adorers I have procured her here, 
over and above the thoufands fhe had 
before. — I cannot allow you rich enough 
till you are worth 7000 1. which will 
bring you 300 1. per annum, and this 
will maintain you, with the perquifite 
of fpanging while you are young; and 
when you are old, will afford you a 
pint of port at night, two fervants, and 
an old maid, a little garden, and pen 
and ink^— -provided you live in the 
country.— ^ Have you no fcheme, ei- 
ther in verfe or profe? The duchefs 
Ihoald keep you at hard meat, and by 
that means force you to write ; and fo 
I have done with you. 

A P^fifcrift to the Duchefs of QvRtui' 

BERRY. 

Madam, 
Since I begin to grow old, I have 
found all ladies become inconflant, 
without any reproach from their con- 
fcience. If I wait on you, I declare that 
one of your women (whichever it it that 

4 



has defigns upon a chaplain) muf( be 
my nurfe, if I happen to be fick or 
peevifh at your houfe ; and in that cafe 
you mufl fufpend your domineering 
claim till I recover. Your omitting the 
ufual appendix to Mr. Gay's letters 
hath done me infinite mifchief here; for 
while you continued them, you would 
wonder how civil the ladies here were 
to me, and how much they have altered 
fince. I dare not cojnfefs that I have 
defc ended fo low as to write to your 
grace, after the abominable negleA yoa 
have been guilty of; for if they but 
fufpedled it, I fhould lofe them all. One 
of them, who had an inkling of the 
matter (your grace will hardly believe 
it) refufed to beg my pardon upon her 
knees, for once neglecting to make my 
rice- milk. — Pray confider this, and do 
your duty, or dread the confequence. 
I promife you fhall have your fix mi- 
nutes every hour at Amefbury, and fe. 
ven in London, while I am in health ; 
but if I happen to be fick, I muft go- 
vern to a fecond. Yet, properly fpeak- 
ing, there is no man alive with fo 
much truth and refpef>. 

Your grace's 
molT obedient fervant. 

§ 142. From Dr. Swift fo Mr. Gat. 

I know not what to fay to the ac 
count of your ftewardfhip, and it is mon- 
ftrous to me that the South Sea fhould 
pay half their debts at one clap. But I 
will fend the money when you put me 
into the way, for I fhall want it here, 
my affairs being in a bad condition by 
the miferies of the kingdom, and my 
own private fortune being wholly em- 
broiled, and worfe than ever; fo that I 
fhall foon petition the duchefs, as an 
objedt of charity, to lend me 3 or 4000 1. 
to keep up my dignity. My 100 1. will 
buy me fix h -gfheads of wine, which 
will fupport me a year; pro<uifie frugit 
in annum copia. Horace defir^d no 
more : for I will con fir ue frugis fo be 
wine. You are young enough to get 
fomf lucky hint, which muft come by 
chance, and it (hall be a thing of im- 
portance, quod y hunc in annum iji'vat 
y in plures, and you fhall not finifh it 
in haite^ and it fhall be diverting, and 

ttfefuU/ 
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ufefully fatiricaU &n<i the dachefs /hall 
be your critic ; and^ betwixt you and 
jne, 1 do not £nd fhe will grow weary of 
vou till this time feven years. I had 
lately an offer to change for an Englifli 
living, which is juft too Aiort by 300 1. a 
year ; and that muH be made up out of 
the duchefs's pin-money before I can 
confent. I want to beniinifterof Amef- 
bury, Dawley, Twickenham, Rifkins, 
and prebendary of Weilminfter, elfe I 
will not ilir a ftep, but content myfelf 
with making the duchefs miferable three 
months next fummcr. But I keep ill 
company ; I mean the duchefs and you, 
who are both out of favour ; and fo I 
find am I, by a few verfcs, wherein Pope 
and you have your parts. You hear Dr. 
D*-— y has got a wife with 1600 1. a 
year ; I, who am his governor, cannot 
take one under 2000 ; I wi(h you would 
tenqnire of fach a one in your neighbour- 
jiood. See what it is to write godly 
ibooks ! I profefs I envy you above all 
dosen in £ngland ; you want nothing but 
3000 1. more, to keep you in plenty 
when yoqr friends grow weary of you. 
To prevent which lafl, while at Amef- 
bury, you mud: learn to domineer and 
be peevifh, to find fault with their vic- 
tuals and drink, to chide and direfl the 
fervants, with fome other lefTons which 
I fhall teach you, and always praftifed 
snyfelf with fuccefs. I believe I for- 
merly defired to know whether the vicar 
of Amefbury can play at back-gammon ? 
Pray aik him the queftion^ and give him 
sny fervice. 

J Fojifcrip io the Duchefs of Queens- 

BERUT* 

Madam, 
I was the moft unwary creature in the 
world, when, againft my old maxims, I 
writ ^11 to yott upon your return to 
Tunbridge. I beg that this condefcen- 
fion of mine may go no farther, and that 
you will not pretend to make a prece- 
dent of it. I never knew any man cured 
of any inattention, although the pre- 
tended caufes were removed. When I 
was with Mr. Gay laft in London, talk- 
iDg with him on fome poetical fubje^s, 
<< Well, I am determined not to ac- 
<* cept the employment of gentleman. 
«• afher i" and of the fame difpofition 



were all my poetical firiendi , and \tyoi, 
cannot cure him, I utterly defpair. ■ * 
As to yourfelf, I will fay to you (thoogh 
comparifons be odious) what I faid to 
the ', that your quality fhonld 

be never any motive of efteem to me ; 
my compliment was then lofl, bat it 
will not be fo to you. For I know yon 
more by any one of your letters, than I 
could by fix months conver/ing. Yoor 
pen is always more natural, and fincere, 
and unaBFe^ted, than your tongue; in 
writing, you are too lazy to give yoar> 
felf the trouble of ading a part, and 
have indeed a^led fo indiicreetly, that I 
have you at mercy : and although yoa 
fhould arrive to fuch a height of immo- 
rality as to deny your hand, yet, when* 
ever I produce it, the world will anite 
in fwearing this muH come from yoa 
only. 1 will anfwer your queftion. Mr. 
Gay is not difcrcet enough to live alone, 
but he is too difcreet to live alone : and 
yet (unlefs you mend him) he will live 
alone even in your grace'si company. 
Your quarrelling with each other upon 
the fubje£i of bread and butter, is the 
moft ufual thing in the world : parlia- 
ments, courts, cities, and .kingdoms, 
quarrel for no other caufe : from 
hence, and from hence only, arife all 
the quarrels between whig and tory ; 
between thofe who are in the miniflry, 
and thofe who are out; between all 
pretenders to employment in the church, 
the Itfw, and the army : even the com- 
mon proverb teaches you this, when wc 
fay, "It is none of my bread and but- 
** ter," meaning it is no bufinefs of 
mine. Therefore I defpair of any re- 
concilement between you till the affair 
of bread and butter beadjuded, where- 
in I would gladly be a mediator. If 
Mahomet fhould come to the moantain, 
how happy would an excellent lady be, 
who lives a few miles from this town ! 
As I was telling of Mr. Gay's way of 
living at Amefbury, fhe offered ikhf 
guineas to have you both at her hoofe for 
one hour over a bottle of Burgandy, 
which we were then drinking;. To 
7our queflion I anfwer, that your grace 
fhould pull me by the fleeve till you tore 
it off; and when you faid you were 
weary of me, I would pretend to be 
deafy and think (according to -another 
S proverb) 
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proverb) that you tore my cloaths to 
keep me from going. I never will be- 
lieve one word you lay of my lord 
duke, unlefs I fee three or four lines in 
his own hand at the bottom of yours. 
{ have a concern in the whole family, 
and Mr. Gay mud giye me a particular 
account of every branch, for I am not 
alhamed of you^ though you be duke 
and duchefs, though I ^ave been of 
oihers who arc, Scc» and do not doubt 
bat even your own fervants love you, 
even down to the pofli lions ; and when 
I come to Amefl>ury, before I fee your 
grace, I will have an hour's converfa- 
tion with the vicar, who will tell me 
how familiarly you talk to goody Dob- 
fon and all the neighbours, as if you 
were their equal, and that you were 
godmother to her (on Jacky. I am, 
and (hall be ever, with the greateft 
lefpcQ, 

Your grace's moftobedient, 5rc. 

§ I43[. fo the Hen* Mr. Bernard 
Granvilli. 

Mar, near Doncafter, O^. 6, 
Sir, i688. 

Your having no profpedl of obtaining 
H comttiflion for me, can no way alter 
prcool myde/ire, at this important junc- 
ture, to venture my life, in fome manner 
«ir other, for my king and country. 

I cannot btrar living under the re- 
pfoacb of lying obfcure and idle in a 
xoontry retirement, when tvtry man, 
who has tbelealt feufe of honour, (hould 
b« preparing for the field. 

Yoo tnay remember. Sir, with what 
jpeludlancelfubmitted to your commands 
Bpon Monmouth*s rebellion, when no 
ifflportonity could prevail with you to 
pemit me to leave the academy ; I was 
ioo voong to be hazarded : but giye me 
leave to fay, it is glorious at any age to 
die for one's country, and the fooner, 
,the nobler the facrifice. 

I am now older by three years. My 
pncle Bathe was not fo old when he was 
left among the flain at the battle of 
Newbury : nor you yourfelf. Sir, when 
you made your efcape from your tutors 
to join your brother at the defence of 

* The fame caufb is now come round 
fi|;tia r tl^c U°g 1^^ t>^cn milled ; let 



thofe who have mifled him be anfwer- 
able for it : nobody can deny bat he is 
facred in his own pe^fon, and it is every 
honed man's duty to defend it* 

You are pleafed tofay, it is yet doubtf 
ful if the Hollanders are rafli enough to 
niake fuch an attempt ; but be that as 
it will, 1 beg leave to infift upon it, that 
I may be prefented to his majefty as one 
whofe utmoll ambition is to devote his 
life to hisferviceand my country ^s, after 
the example of all my anpefiors. 

The gentry aifembled at York to 
agree upon the choice of reprefentatives 
for the county, have prepared an ad- 
drefs, to aHure bis majefty they are 
ready to facri/ice their lives and fortunes 
for him upon this and all other occa« 
fions ; bCit at the fame time they hunv 
bly befeech him to give them fnph mi|* 
giftrates as may be agreeable to the lawi 
of the land, for at prefent there is no 
authority to which they can legally fubr 
mit. 

They have been beating for volnn* 
teers at York, and the towns adjacent, 
to fupply the regiments a( Hull| but 
nobody will lift. 

By what I can hear, vvtrj bodf 
wifhcs well to the king, but they woulq 
be glad his minifters were h^ng^d. 

The winds continue fo contrary, that 
no landing can be fo foon as was appre- 
hended ; therefore I may hope, with 
your leave and aflillance, to be in readi- 
nefs before any action can begin. I be- 
feech you. Sir, moft humbly and moft 
earneftly, to add this one a£t of indul- 
gence more, to fo many other teftimo* 
nies which I have ponHantly received of 
your good nefs ; and be pleafed to believe 
me always, with the utmoft duty a^d 
fubmillion. Sir, 

Your moft dutiful ^on, 

George Grarrvillif 

§ 144. To William Hinry, Earl 0/ 
Bathe, i^i, at t^e Camp iu Flanders. 

Sept. 4, 171 !• 
My dear Lord, 
Whilft you are purfuing honour in 
the field, in the earlieft time of your 
life, after the example of yeurahceftors^ 
I am commanded by the queen to let 
you know, ftie has declared you her Jpr4 
lieutenant 6f the county of Coxhwair; 
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the earl of Rochefler to adt for you till your father might have no temptatioa 
you are of age. to withdraw from the ancient feat of his 

You will do well to write your moft family. From the conqueft to the re- 
humble thanks to her majeily, for fo floration your anceltors conllanily re;, 
gracioofly remembering you, unfolicit- fided amongil their countrymen, except 
edyin your abfence; you fhould likewise when the public fervice called upoa 
do the fame to my lord Rocheiter, for them to facridce their lives for it. 
accepting the trouble. Stowe, in your grandfather's time, 

Tliis, my dear lord, is a preparative till the civil wars broke out, was a kind 
to bring you upon the flage with fome of academy for all young men of family 
luflre at your firft appearance in thf in the country ; he provided himfelf 
world* You are placed at the head of with the bed mailers, of all kinds, for 
a body of gentry, entirely difpofed in education; and the children of his 
alFediion to you and your family : you neighbours and friends (bared the ad- 
are born poiieired of all thofe amiable vantage with his own. Thus he, in a 
Soalities which cannot fail of fixing manner, became the father of his coun- 
leir hearts : you have no other example try, and not only engaged the aflFe^ioi^ 
to follow, but to tread in the fteps of of the prefent generation, but laid a 
your anceftors : it is all that is hoped or foundation of friend (hip for pofterity^ 
oeSred from yon. which is not worn out at this day. 

You are upon an uncommon founda- Upon this foundation, my lord, yoii 
tion in that part of the world ; your inherit friends without the trouble of 
anceflors, for at lead 500 years, never making them, and have only to preferve 
made any alliance, male or female, out them : an eafy taik for yon, to whom 
of the weflern counties : thus there is nature has been fo liberal of every qua- 
liardlya gentleman, either in Cornwall lity neceiHiry to attrad affedtion and 
or Devon, tut has fome of your blood, gain the heart. 

or you fome of theirs. I remember the 1 muft tell yoU, the generality of Oop 
£rft time I accompanied your g^and- countrymen have been always royalifts { 
father into the Weft, upon holding his you inherit too much loyal blood to like 
parliament of tinners, as warden of the them the worfe ; there is an old faying 
Stannaries, when there was the moil amongil them, '* That a Godolphia 
nnmerous appearance of gentry of both <' was never known to want wit; a 
counties that had ever been remem- " Trelawney courage ; or a Granville 
beared together: I obferved there was *' loyalty." Wit and courage are not 
hardly any one but whom he called to be mi/laken ; and to give thofe fa mi* 
confin, and I could not but obferve at lies their due, they ilill keep up their 
the fame time how well they were character ; but it is the misfortune of 
pleafed with it. Let .this be a lefTon for loyalty not to be fo clearly underilood, 
yoo when it comes to your turn to ap- or defined. In a country fubjed to re- 
pear amongft them. Nothing is more volutions, what paffes for loyalty to-day, 
obliging than to feem to retain the mc- may be treafon to-morrow : but I make 
mory of kindred and alliances, though great difference between real and nomi* 
never fo remote ; and by confcquence nal treafon. In the quarrel of the 
nothing more difobliging than a forget- houfes of York and Lancader, both fides ' 
fulnefs of thetn, which is always im- were proclaimed traitors, as the other 
pated to an affedled, difdainful fuperio- prevailed : even under Cromwell's ufur- 
rity and pride. pation, all who adhered to the king were 

There is another particular, in my proclaimed traitors, and fnfFered as fuch; 
opinion of no fmall confequence to the but this makes no alteration in the thing 
fupport of your intereft, which I would itfelf : it may be enaded treafon to call 
^recommend to your imitation ; and that black, black; or, white, white; bat 
is, to make Stowe your principal refi. black will be black, and white will be 
dence. I have heard your grandfather white, in fpite of all tht legiflators ia 
fay, if ever he lived to be pofleffed of the world. 

New-hallf he would pull i% dowPj that There can be no dtfbbt aboat allegi- 

ance^ 
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ftQce, unlefs princes become tyrants, and 
then they ceafe to be kings : they will 
no longer be rcfpeAed as God's vicege- 
rent8> who violate the laws they were 
fwom to proted. The preacher may 
tell us ofpaBvc obedience ; that tyrants 
are to be patiently fuffered as fcourges 
in the hands of a righteous God, to 
chaftife a fmful nation ; and to be fub- 
mitted to, like plagues, famines, and 
fuch like judgments from above. Such 
dodrines, were it true, could only (ervc 
to miflead ill-judging prjnces into a 
falfe iecurity ; men are not to be rea- 
fon'doat of their fenfes : human nature 
and felf-prefervation will eternally arm 
againft flavery and oppreflion. 

It is therefore not to be fuppofed , that 
even the weakeft prince would run that 
hazard, unlefs feduced by advice wick- 
edly palliated by evil counfellors. Nero 
himfelf, under the influence of a good 
jniniftry, was the mildeft, the moil gra- 
cious, and bed beloved of the emperors; 
themoftfanguinary, themoftproHigate, 
^nd the moA abhorred, under a bad one. 
A prince may be deceived, or miftaken, 
in the choice of his favourites ; but he- 
has this advantage, he is fure to hear of 
it from the voice of the public : if then 
he is deaf, he feeros to take upon himfelf 
the blame and odium of thofc adions, 
which were chargeable before but upon 
his advifers. 

Idle murmurs, groundlefs difcon- 
tents,and pretended jealoufies and fears, 
the effc&, of private prejudice and re- 
ientments, have been, and will ever be, 
aoder the wifell adminiflrations : we 
are peftered with them even now, when 
we have a queen who is known to have 
nothing fo much at heart as the content- 
pent of her people : thefe are tranfitory 
vapours, which fcatter at the firft ap- 
pearance pf light ; theinfedlion fpreads 
no farther than a particular fet of four, 
fpleneticenthufiafts in politics, not worth 
minding or cerredting. Univerfal dif- 
content can never happen, but from fo- 
lid provocationt. 

Many well-meaning perfons, how- 
ever, abounding in seal, have been 
often nnwarily caught by popular pre- 
fences, ^d not ondeceived, till *twas 
too late. Have a care, mv dear confin, 
ffffii$^nf ^fon t)M|C fofk I there iuiT9 



been falfe patriots, as well as fhUe pre-* 
phets. 

<* To fearGod,and honour theKing,'* 
were injunctions fo clofely tack'd toge- 
ther, that they feem to make but one 
and the fame command. A man may 
as well pretend to be a good chriftiani 
without fearing (pod, as a good fubjeC| 
without honouring the Ring. 

" Deo, Patriae, Amicis," was yooF 
ereat grandfather. Sir Bevil^s, motto i 
in three words he has added to hb ex- 
ample a rule which, in following, yoa 
can never err in any duty of life* The 
briehteft courage, and the gentleft dif-r 
pontion, is part of the Lord Claren* 
don's charaAer of him t fo mock of 
him you have Begun to fliew ns alrea^ 
dy : and the bed wifh I can make for 
you, is, to refemble him as much in ali 
r^but his untimely fate. 

I am, my lord, for ever, ^c^ 

§ 145. SiCMd Itetter fe t^ejkmg^ 

Sept. aa. 
Every living creature, my aear Ionl» 
is entitled to offices of humanity. Th^ 
diftrefs, even of an enemy, ihonld re- 
concile us to him : if he thirfts, give 
him drink ; if he hungers, give hiq^ 
food ; overcome evil with good. It ia 
with this difpofition } would have yoa 
enter into the exercife of that authority 
with which her majefly has honoured 
you over your countrymen* Let noy 
body infpire you with party prejudices 
and refentments. Let it be your bufi* 
nefs to reconcile differences and heal 
dtvifions ; and to reftore, if poflible, 
harmony and good neighbourhood a* 
mongft them. If then there (hould be 
any left to wi(h you ill, make them ar 
(bamed and confounded with your good - 
nefs and moderation, Not that { woal4 
ever advife yon to facrifice one hair of 
the head of an old friend to your family 
to gain fifty new ones j but if yoi| 
can increafe the number by courtefy 
and moderation, it m^y )>e WQr\k (^9 
trial. 

Believe me, my dear lord, humanity 
and generoQty make the beft foundatioi^ 
to build a charaAer upon. A man may 
have birth, and riches, and power, wit, 
Jeamino'CQarage^ b9$ wi^OMt gene^ 
ft r 9 Wfttx^ 
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rofityyitisimpoffibletobeagreatman. Hand always neareft in fight, and art 

Whatever the rich and powerful may not to be put out of coantenance, nor 

think of themfelves; whatever value thruft out of the way, I remember to 

thejr may fet upon their abundance have heard a faying of the late King 

and grandeur; they will find themfelves James, ** That he never knew a model 

bat the more hated and defpifed for the << man make his way in. a court." Da* 

ill nfe they make of it. You (hould look vid Floyd, whoip you know, being then 

upon yourfelvei but«, as Rewards and in waiting at his maiefty 's elbow, replied 

truftees for the diftrcflcd : your over- bluntly, •« Pray, Sir,whofefault*s that?** 

abnndance is but a depofit for the ufe The king flood corre^ed, and was £• 

and relief of the nnhappy : you arc an- lent, 

fwerable for all fuperfluities mif-fpent. Jf princes could fee with their own 

Itis not to be fuppofed, that Providence eyes, and hear with their own cars, 

wonld have made fuch diftin^ions a- what a happy fituation it would be, both 

mong men, fuch unequal diftributions, for themfelves and their fubjeds ! To 

bnt that tbey might endear themfelves reward merit, to redrefs the injured, to 

to one another by mutual helps and relieve the opprefTed, to raife the mo* , 

^ligations. Gratitude is the fureft deft, to humble the infolent ; what a 

cement of love, friendfhip, and fo- godlike prerogative, were a right «fc 

cicty. made of it 1 

There are, indeed, rules to be ob- How happy are you, my dear Iord» 

fervcd, and meafures to be kept, in the who are born with fuch generous incli« 

diflribution of favours : we know who nations, with judgment to diredthem, 

have both the power and inclination to and the means to indulge them! 6f 

do good ; but, for want of judgment in all men, moft miferable is he who haa 

the dirediion, they pafs only for good- the inclination without the means. To 

fiatnred fools, inftcad of generous bene- meet with a deferving objeA of com- 

H&oram paflion, without having the power to 

My lord -'-*^ will grudge a guinea give relief, of all the circumflances in 

to an honeft gentleman in diftrefs, but life is the mofl difagreeable : to have 

readily give twenty to a common flrum- the power is the greatefl pleafure, Me- 

pet. Another ihall refufe to lend fif- thinks I fee you readv to cry out-^ 

ty pounds to his befl friend, without «< Good coufin, why this difcourfe to 

lumcicntfccurity; and the next moment *« me? What occafion have I for tbefc 

-fet his whole fortune upon a card or '» Icdurcs ?" None at all, my dear 

a die; a chance for which he can have lord ; I am only making my court to 

no fecurity. My lord ■ ' ■ is to be you, by letting you fee I think as you 

fccn everyday at a toy-fhop, fquander- do. But one word more, and I have 

ing away his money in trinkets and done.-i-In trufl, intimacy, and confi- 

baubles ; and, at the fame time, leaves dence, be as particular as you pleaf^ ; 

his brothers and fifters without common in humanity, charity, and benevolence, 

' necefTaries, univerfal. 

Generofity docs not confift in a con- I am forever, &c« 

' tempt of money, in throwing it away 

. at random, without jud^cnt or dif. j ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^^^ Granvilli, 
tinaion ; (though that indeed IS better lp,„ his .ntcri^s into Uolj Ordirs. 
than locking it up, for multitudes have ^ "* 

' the benefit of it) but in a right difpo- When I look upon the date of your 

fition to proper objeds, in proportion laft letter, I mull own myfelf blame- 

' to the merit, the circtimflanceS| the rank, able for not having fooner returned you 

and condition, of thofe who fland in need my thanks for it. 
of our fcrvice, I approve very well of your rciblo* 

Princes are more expofed than any tion of dedicating yourfelf to the fervice 

others to the mifplacing their favours, of God ; you could not chufe a better 

• Merit is ercrmodefl, and keeps its dif- jnafler, provided you have fo fufficiently 

lanca : lh« ibrward and uoportanate fcarchea your heart, as (^ be pcrfuaded 

- ' yott 
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yoa can ferve him well : in fo doing 
yon may fQcure to yoorfelf many blei^ 
fings in this world, as well as a fure ex- 
pedatjon in the next. 

There is one thing which I perceive 
you have not yet tboroagbly purged 
yourfelf from, which is flattery : you 
have beftowed fo much of that upon me 
in your letter, that I hope you have no 
more left, and that you. meant it only 
to take your leave of fuch flights of 
fancy; which, however well meant^ oft- 
ner put a man out of countenance than 
oblige him. 

Yon are now become a fearcher after 
truth : I (hall hereafter take it more 
kindly to be juftly reproved by you, 
Mhan to be undefervedly complimented. 

I would not have you underftand me, 
as if I recommended to you a four fe- 
verity, that is yet more to be avoided. 
Advice, like phyfic, ihould be fo fweet- 
cned and prepared as to be made pa- 
latable, or nature may be apt to revo|t 
again ft it. Be always fincere, but at 
the fame time always polite: be hum- 
ble, without defcendingfrom your cha- 
raAer : reprove and corredt, without of- 
fending good-manners : to be a cynic 
is as bad as to be a fycophant. You are 
not to lay afide the gentleman with your 
fword, nor to put on the gown to hide 
your birth and good- breeding, but to 
adorn it. 

Such has been the malice of the 
world from the beginning, that pride, 
avarice, and ambition, have been chare« 
cd upon the priefthood in all ages, in 
all countries, and in all religions ; what 
they are moft obliged to combat again ft 
in their pulpits, they are moft accufed 
of encouraging in their condufl. It be- 
hoves you therefore to be more upon 
your guard in this, than in any other 
profeffion. Let your example confirm 
your doArine ; and let no man ever 
have it in his power to reproach you 
with praflifing contrary to what you 
preach. 

You had an uncle. Dr. Dennis Gran- 
ville, dean of Durham, whofe memory 
I (hall ever rtwtrc, make him your ex- 
ample. Sandlity fat fo eafy, fo anaf* 
feded, and fo graceful upon him, that 
in him we beheld the very beauty of 
holineft : he was aa chearfiu» a» fami* 



liar, and condefcending in his comrer* 
fation, as he was ftrid, regnlar, and 
exemplary in his piety : as well bred 
and accompliihed as a conitier, as re- 
verend and venerable as an apoftle : he 
was indeed in every thine apoftolical^ 
for he abandoned all to follow his Lofd 
and Mafter. 

May you refemble him ! may he re- 
vive in you ! may his fpirit defcend 
upon you, as Elijah's upon Elifh^l 
And may the great God of Heaven, in 
guiding, direding, and ftrenethening 
your pious refolutions, pour down his 
beft and choiceft bleffings upon you ! 
You (hall ever find me, dear nephew, • 
Your affedionate uncle, 

$147. jf Letter from the Marquis Di 
Mont b s qu i b u /« ayoung Gentkeium, 
9H reading Hift$ry. 

Sir, 

I have learnt with much pleaTnre. 
that you have refolved to exercife a re^ 
gular courfe of ftudy in the country, 
and to continue it even at Paris, and 
with the army, in proportion as yoa 
fhall have tinti. But you do me too 
much honour, to confult me about the 
reading you (hould make choice of, 
being To capable of making that choice 
yourlelf. Neverthelefs, fince you ab(b- 
lutely require that Ifbould explain my felf 
thereupon, I fliall not hefitate to tell 
you, that I fhould prefer the reading of 
hi((ory to all other. It is an opinion 
of which I have given a public tefti- 
mony, and that I (hall never change* 
Inftead of quoting the paiTage where I 
fpeak advantageoufly of hiftory, I had 
ra*.her write it in this letter, for your 
eafe and my own. You will not have 
the trouble to look for the book, and I 
fhall not have that of recollediing the 
arguments I then advanced. That hif- 
tory inftru6ts us in an engaging and a* 
greeable manner ; that the greater part 
of the other fciences ^ve precepts 
which our mind ufually flights, becaufe 
it loves freedom, and becaufe it takes 
pleafure in oppofing every thing that 
favours of command. I added, that in- 
ftead of thofe imperious maxims, hiftory 
gives us only refleftions to make upon 
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At events tBat (he dlfplays before our 
eyes, and that thofe events are fo many 
Samples which we have to follow or 
avoid. She makes as attend the conn* 
cils of fovereigns> and enables us to dif- 
tingaifh flattery from good advice. She 
defcribes iieees and battles to us, and 
makes us take notice of the faults or 
good condud of the generals. In a 
word 9 (he gives us , in a few years , an ex- 
]perience that many years cannot give, 
without her affiftance. Will you per- 
mit me. Sir, to improve upon what I 
liave {aid> and to take from a better 
.fund than my own ? A mod eloquent 
prelate will fupply me with two or three 
periods which yon will be very glad to 
Know. He (peaks of a great and inge- 
nious prince/s, which we have jufl loft, 
And fays, that the refolution of profe- 
CHting the ftudy of wifdom, kept her 
engaged to the reading of which we 
fpeak. That hiflory is rightly called the 
ivife counfellor of princes. It is there, 
continued he, that the greateil kings 
•have no more rank than by their vir- 
tues ; and that, degraded for ever by the 
hands of death, they undergo> without 
court, and without retinue, the judg- 
ment of all people, and of all ages. It 



coniidering that I was |:oing to deftftfy 
the good opinion yon mieht have of my 
writings. I will even tell you what hit- 
torian I ihould prefer for pleafure and 
for inftrudion : it is Plutarch, whom the 
too (eyere critics will hardly acknow- 
ledge to be an hiftoriaq^ I muft allow> 
indeed, that he has not made any body 
of hiftory, and that he has left none 
but parcicular and unconnefled lives t 
but what hiilories can be found which 
pleafe and inftrudt like thefe lives? At 
lead, what perfon can read them wich-^ 
out relifhing a thoufand beauties, and 
remarking every moment maxims of 
morality and politics ? Plutarch intro- 
duces them naturally; he eathers none 
but flowers that grow under his feet, 
and does not go out of his way to ga- 
ther others. He paints the man whofe 
life he relates: he makes him known^ 
fuch as he was at the head of the ar* 
mies, in the government of the people, 
in his own family^ and in his pleafares. 
In fine. Sir, I ihould be of the opinion 
of an author, who faid, that if he was 
conftrained to fling all the books of the 
ancients into the fea^ Plutarch (honld 
be the lad drowned. We will fay more 
of this when we go to ♦ • • • with the 



is there we difcover that the glofs of M. of M • * • •* If you would enter- 

. flattery is fuperficial, and that falfe co« tain your friends with lefs ceremonyi 

lours will not lail, how ingenioufly fo- we (hould already have made you this 

ever they be laid on. There our ad- vifit, but you treat at ]^our houfe as 

mirable princes ftudied the duties of fumptuoufly as if the fuperintendancy 

thofe whofe lives compofe hillory, &c. was dill in your family. 
You fee. Sir, that I have kept my word, I am moil abfolutely. Sir, 

what I have borrowed is better than Your moil humble, and moil 

• what is my own ; and that I have thought obedient fervantk 

.4lf nothing but fatisfying you, without 
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( I. The Story of Lz Fevre. 

IT was fomc time in the fummer of 
that year in which Dendermond was 
taken by the allies^— which was about 
feven years before my father came into 
the country, — and about as many after 
the time that my ancle Toby and Trim 
had privately decamped from my fa- 
ther's houfe in town, in order to lay 
fome of the fineft fieges to fome of the 
fincft fortified cities in Europe— When 
my uncle Toby was one evening get- 
ting his fupper, with Trim fitting be- 
hind him at a fmaM iideboard ; — The 
landlord of a Htcle inn in the village 
came into the parlour with an empty 
phial in his hand' to beg a glafs or two 
of fack ; 'tis for a poor gentleman, — I 
think, of the army, faid the landlord, 
who hai been taken ill at my houfe four 
days ago, and has never held up his 
head finiie, or had a defire to tade any 
thing, 'till juft now, that he has a fancy 
for a glafs of fack and a thin toad. — / 
think, fays he, taking his hand from his 

forehead, */ fwould comfort me, 

If I could neither beg, borrow, 
norbuy fuch a thing, — added the land- 
lord, — I would almod Heal it for the 
poor gentleman, he is fo ill. ■ I hope 
iQ God he will dill mend, continued he 
«-we are all of us concerned for him. 

Thoa art a good-natured foul, I will' 
anfwer for thee, cried my uncle Toby ; 
and thoa ihaU drink the poor ger^^ie- 



man's health in a glafs of fackthyfelf,— 
and take a couple of bottles, with my 
fervice, and tell him he is heartily weU 
come to them, and to a dozen more, if 
they will do him good. 

, Though I am perfuaded, faid my un* 
cle Toby, as the landlord ihut the door, 
he is a very com pailionate fel low—Trim , 
— yetlcannothelp entertaining an high 
opinion of his gueft too ; there muft be 
fomething more than common in him, 
t{iat in fo (horta time (hould win fo much 

upon the aiFcdlions of his hoft ; And 

of his whole family, added the corporal, 
for they are all concerned for him. ■ ^ 
Step aner him, faid my uncle Toby, — do 
Trim, — md aflc if he knows his name. 

I have quite forgot j^r, truly, faid 
the landlord, coming hack into the par- 
lour with the corporal, — but I can afk . 
his fon ngain : — Has he a fon with him 
then ? faid my uncle Toby.— A boy, 
replied the landlord, of about eleven or 
twelveyearsof age;— but the poor crea- 
ture has tailed almofl as little as his fa- 
ther; he does nothing but mourn and 
lament for him night and'day ;— he has 
not flirred from the bed-fide thefe two 
days. 

My uncle Toby laid down his knife 
and fork, and thru ft his plate from be- 
fore him, as the landlord gave him the 
account ; and Trim, without being or- 
dered, took away without faying one 
word, and in a few minutes after brought 
him his pipe and tobaoco. 
Rr 4 
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Stay in the room alittle^ fays my 
iihcle Toby— ^— - 

Trim l^-^faid my ancle Toby» after 
hH had lighted his pipe^ and fmoked 
abobt a dozen whiffs-^^Trim came in 
front of his mafter, and made his bow ; 
f^my uncle Toby fmoked on» and faid 
no more. <-i— Corporal ! faid my uncle 
TDby-4*the corporal made his bow.— • ■ 
My uncle Toby proceeded no farther, 
but finifhed his pipe; 

Trim l^^^faid my uncle Toby, I have 
aprojedin my head, as it it a bad night, 
m wrapping myfelf up warm in my ro* 
^uelaure, and paying a vifit to this poor 
gentleman.-^ Your honour's rotjuelaure^ 
replied the corporal, has not once been 
had on, iince the night before your ho- 
nour* received your wound, when we 
nputtted guard in the trenches before 
the gate of St. Nicholas ;— and beiides, 
it is focold and rainy anight, that what 
with the roquelaure^ and what with the 
weather, ^twill be enough to give your 
tionoiir your death, and bring on yout 
honour's torment in your eroin.-^— I fear 
fo> replyed my uncle Toby ; but I am 
not at re& in my mind. Trim, fince the 
account the landlord has given me. — I 
wi(h I had not known fo much of this 
affair ,-A-addcd my uncle Toby, — or that 
I had known more of it :>ii^How (hall v,t 
snanage it ?-^Leave it, an't pleafe your 
honour, to me, quoth the corporal ; — 
I'll take my hat and (lick, and go to the 
houfe and reconnoitre, and a£l accord- 
inely ; and T will bring your honour a 
full accountinan hour.<i— Thou (halt go. 
Trim, faid my uncle Toby, and here's a 
Ihilling for thee to drink with his (er- 
Vai]t.i>»I (hall get it all out of him, faid 
the corpora], Ihutting the door« 

My uncle Toby filled hisfecond pipe; 
bhd had it not been, that he now and 
then wandered from the point, with con- 
fidering whether it was not full as well 
to have the curtain of the tennaile a 
Aratght line, as a crooked one,-^he 
might be faid to have thought of no- 
thing elfe but poor Le Fevre and his 
boy the whole time he fmoked it. 

It was not till my uncle Toby had 
knocked the afhesout of his third pipe, 
that corporal Trim returned ffom the 
inn, and gave him the followiog ac- 
coant. 



I defpairM at ^rft, faid the corpohil^ 
of being able to brine back yoor ho* 
nour any kind of in tclTigencc concern' 
ing the poor fick lieutenant^— Is he in the 
army then f faid my uncle Toby-»-He 
is> faid the corporal— i- And in what regi- 
ment? faid my uncle Toby — I'll tell 
your honour, replied the corporal, every 
thing (Iraight forwards, as I learnt it.-* 
Then, Trim, I'll fill afaother pipe, faid 
my uncle Toby, and not interrupt thife 
till thou haft done ; fo fit down at thy 
eafe^ Trim^ in the window-feat, and be« 
gin thy (lory again. The corporal madb 
his old bow, which generally fpoke, at 
plain as a bow could fpeak it—'* Your 
honour is good :"-£-And having done 
that, he fat down, as he was ordered ,««* 
and begun the ftory to my nnclc Toby 
over again in pretty near the fame 
words. 

I defpaired at firft, faid the corporalv- 
of being able to bring back any intelli- 
gence to your honour about the lieute- 
nant and his fon ; for when I aiked' 
where his fervant was. from whom I 
made myfelf fure of knowing every 
thing which was proper to be aiked. ^ia 
That's a right diftinflion. Trim; faid - 
tny uncl^ Toby^-^I was anfwered, an* 
pleafe your honour, that he had no fer- 
vant with him ;•— chat he had come td 
the inn with hired horfes, which, upon 
finding himfelf unable to proceed, (to 
join, I fuppofe the regiment) he had 
difmified the morning after he caroe.*^ 
If I get better', my dear, faid he, as he 
gave his purfe to his fon to pay the man, 
-^\ve can hire horfes from hence.— ^But . 
alas! the poor gentleman will never get 
from hence, faid the landlady to me,-^ 
for I heard the death-watch all night 
long ; — and when he dies, the youths his 
fon, will tertainly die with him ; for he 
is brokeh -hearted already. 

I was hearing this account, continued 
the corporal, when the youth came into 
the kitchen, to order the thin toaft the 
landlord fpoke of ;— -but I will do it for 
my father myfelf, faid the youth .-—Pray 
let me fave you the trouble, young gen- 
tleman, faid I, taking up a fork for the 
purpofe, and offering him my chair to fit 
down upon by the fire, whilft I did it« 
—I believe, fir, faid he, very modeftly^ 
I can pkafe him beft Biyfelf.«-»I am fure 

/aid 
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tsLid t» his iionoal* will ikot like the toaft 
the worfe for being toafted by an old 
Toldier.^-The youth took hold of my 
hand, and inftantly buril into tears.-^ 
Poor yoath ! faid roy uncle Toby, — he 
has been bred up from an infant in the 
army, and the name of a foldier. Trim, 
founded in his ears like the name of a 
Friend ;— I wifh I had him here. 

I never in thelongeft march, faid 
the corpora], had fo great a mind to my 
dinner, as I had to cry with him for 
company -.—What could be the matter 
with me, an' pleafe your honour ?— No- 
thing in the world. Trim, faid my uncle 
Toby, blowing hisnofe,— but that thou 
art a good-natured fellow. 

When I gave him the toaft, continu- 
led the corporal, I thought it was pro- 
per to tell him I was Captain Shandy's 
lervant,and that your honour (though a 
Ih'anjger) was extiemely concerned for 
hit father ; — and that if there was any 
thing in your houfe or cellar— (and thou 
Inight^ft have added my purfe too, faid 
my uncle Toby)— he was heartily wel- 
come to it :— he made a verv low bow, 
(which was mearit to your honour) bat 
no anfwer,— for his heart was full— fo 
he went up ftairs with the toaft ; — I 
warrant you, my dear, faid I, as I open- 
ed the kitchen-door, your father will 
be well again.— Mr. Yorick's curate 
was fmoking a pipe by the kitchen fire, 
^— but faid not a word good or bad to 
comfort the youth.— -I thought it was 

wrong, added the corpora! 1 think 

fo too, faid my uncle Toby. 

When the lieutenant had taken his 
glafs of fack and toaft, he felt himfelf a 
little revived, and fent down into the 
kitchen, to let me know, that in about 
ten minutes he /hould be glad if I would 
ilep up ftairs.— I believe, faid the land- 
lord, he is going to fay his prayers,- for 
there was a book laid upon the chair 
by his bed-fide, and as I (hut the door, 
I fawhis fon take up a cufhion.— 

I thought, faid the curate, that you 
gentlemen of the army, Mr« Trim, ne- 
ver faid your prayers at all.— »I heard 
the poor gentleman fay his prayers laft 
night, faid the landlady, very devoutly, 
and with my own ears, or I could not 
have believed it.— Are you fure of it ? 
replied the curaie:— «A feldicTi an' 



pleafe yoitr reverence, faid I, prays at 
of^en (of his own accord) as a parfon ;«*» 
and when he is fightine for his king, 
and fot his own life, and for his honour 
too, he has the moft reafon to pray to 
God of any one in the whole world.-^ 
'Twas well faid of thee. Trim, faid my 
uncle Toby.— But when a foldier, faid 
I, an' pleafe your reverence, has beea 
ftanding for twelve hours together in the 
trenches, up to his knees in cold water, 
— or engaged, faid I, for months toge* 
ther in long and dangerous marches ;-^ 
harrafted, perhaps, in his rear to-day;-^ 
harrafling others to-morrow ;<-»detached 
here;-«^ountermanded there ;-^refting 
this night upon his arms ;-— beat up in 
his ftiirt the next ;•— ^benumbed in hit 
joints ; — perhaps without ftraw in his 
tent to knee] on ;— he muft fay his pray- 
ers how and when he can.— I believe, 
faid I,— for I was piqued,quoth thecor^' 
poral, for the reputation of the army,— 
I believe, an't pleafe your reverence, 
faid I, that when a foldier gets time to 
pray,— ^he prays as heartily as a parfon— ^ 
though not with all his fufs and hypo- 

crify. Thou fliould'ft not have faid 

that. Trim, faid my uncle Toby,— for 
God only knows who is a hypocrite^ 
and who is not :— Ac the great and ge- 
neral review of us all, corporal, at thef 
day of judgment, (and not till then)-^^ 
it will be feen who has done their duties 
in this world,— and who has not ; and 
we (hall be advanced. Trim, according- 
ly — I hope we ftiall, faid Trim.— —It it 
in the Scripture, faid my uncle Toby; 
and I will (hew it thee to morrow :— In 
the mean time we may depend upon it. 
Trim, for our comfort, faid my uncle 
Toby, that God Almighty is fo good 
and juft a governor of the world, that 
if we have but done our duties in it,«. 
it will never be enquired into, whether 
we have done them in a red coat or a 
black one:— -I hope not, faid the cor- 
poral.— But goon, Trim, faid my uncle 
Toby, with thy ftory. 

When I went up, continued the cor« 
poral, into the lieutenant's room, which 
I did not do till the expiration of the 
ten minutes,— he was lying in his bed 
with his head raifed upon his hand, with 
his elbow upon the pillow, and a clean 
white camopc handkerchief befide it : 
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'-'-The youth was jaft fioopin^ down to 
take ap the cufhion, upon which I fup* 
pofed he had been kneeling— the book 
was laid upon the bed «— and as be rofe, 
in taking up the cuihion with one hand, 
h£ reached out his other to take it away 
at the fame time. ■ Let it remain 
there» my dear, faid the lieutenant. 

He did not offer to fpeak to me» till 
I had walked up clofe to his bed- fide : 
-7-If you are Captain Shandy's forvant, 
faid he, you muft prefent my thanks to 
your mafter» with my little boy's thanks 
along with (hem, for his courtefy to me, 
-*-if he was of Leven's— ^faid the lieute. 
nant. I told him your honour was. 
■ ■ Then, faid he, I ferved three cam^- 
paignt with him in Flanders, and re- 
member him-— but 'tis mod likely,, as I 
liad not the honour of any acquaintance 
with him, that he knows nothing of me. 
•r-Yoa will tell him, however^ that the 
perfon his good-nature has laid under 
obligations to him, is one Le Fevre, a 
lieutenant in Angus's-— but he knows 
me not,— -faid he, a fecond time, muf* 
ing ;..poflibl V he may my (lory— added 
be— pray tell the captain, I was the 
•nfign at Breda, whofe wife was mod 
vufbrtunately killed with a mufket-fhot, 
as (he lay in my arms in my tent. I 
remember the dory, an't pleafe your 
honour, faid I, very well Do you 
fo? faid he, wiping his eyes with his 
handkerchief,- then well may I. — In 
faying this, he drew a little ring out of 
his bofom, which feemed tied with a 
black ribband about his neck, and kiif- 

ed it twice. Here, Billy, faid he,— 

the boy flew acrofs the room to the bed. 
fide, and falling down upon his knee, 
took the ring in his hand, and kifled it 
coo, — then kiiTed his father, and fat 
down upon the bed and wept. 

I wi(h, faid my uncJe Toby with a 
deep figb, ■■ ■ I wi(h. Trim, I was 
afleep. 

. Your honour, replied the corporal, is 
too much concerned;— ^all I pour your 
honour out a glafs of fack to your pipe ? 
—Do, Trim, faid my uncle Toby. 

I remember, faid my uncle Toby, 
ilghin^ again, the (lory of the eniign 
and his wife, with a circumftance his 
modefty omitted;— and particularly well 
that he, as well aa ihe, upon fome ac- 



count or other, (I forget what) was uni. 
verfally pitied by the whole regiment ; 
——but iinifh the ftory thou art upon: 
'Tis £nifhed already, faid the cor- 
poral, — for I could flay no longer,— fo 
wiihed his honour a good night ; young 
Le Fevre rofe from off the bed, and faw 
me to the bottom of the Aairs ; and as 
we went down together, told me, they 
had come from Ireland, and were on 
their route to join their regiment in 
Flanders— But alas! faid the corporal, 
—the lieutenant's lad day's march is 
over.— —Then what is to become of his 
poor boy ? cried my uncle Toby. 

It was to my uncle Toby's eternal 
honour,— -though I tell it only for the 
fake of thofe, who, when cooped in be- 
twixt a natural and a pofitive law, know 
not for their fouls, which way in the 
world to turn themfelves— i— That not- 
withftanding my uncle Toby was warm- 
ly engaged at that time in carrying oa 
theiiegeof Dendermond, parallel with 
the allies, who preiTed theirs on (b vi- 
goroufly that they fcarce allowed him 
time to get his dinner— —that neverthe- 
lefs he gave up Dendermond, though 
he had alreaay made a lodgment upon 
the counterfcarp ; and bent his whole 
thoughts towards the private diftreffes at 
the inn ; and, except that he ordered the 

garden -gate to be bolted up, by which 
e might be faid to have turned thefiege 
of Dendermond into a blockade— he 
left Dendermond to itfcif,— to be re- 
lieved or not by the French king, as 
the French king thought good ; ana on- 
ly confidered how he himielf fhould re- 
lieve the poor lieutenant and his fon. 

. That kind Being, who is a 
friend to the friendlefs, mall recom- 
penfe thee for this. 

Thou hail left this matter (hort, faid 
my uncle Toby to the corporal, as he 
was putting him to bed, and I will 
tell thee in what. Trim.— In the BrSL 
place, when thou madeftan offer of my 
fervices toLe Fevre,— as ficknefsand 
travelling are both expentive, and thoa 
knoweft he was but a poor lieutenant, 
with a fon to fubfifl as well as himfelf, 
out of his pay, — that thou didft not 
make an offer to him of my purfe ; be« 
caufe, had he flood in need, thou know- 
ell. Trim, he had been as welcome to it 
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•smyrelf.^^**— Yourhottbitrkttowsy faid of death prefs'd heavy apoii his eye* 
thecorporal«Ihadn6order8;«»— — True, ^id3>— and hardly could the wheel at 
t^uoth my uncle Toby,— — *--thou didft the ciftern turn round its circle,— -when 
very right. Trim, as a foldier,''^ but my uncle Toby, who had rofe up an 
certainly very wrong as a man. hour before his wonted time, entered 

In the fecond place, for which, in- the lieutenant's room, and without pre- 
deed, thou hail the fame excufe, con- face or apology fat himfelf down upon 
tinued my uncle Toby,— —when thou the chair, by the bed-fide, and indepen- 
offeredft him whatever was in my houfe, dently of ail modes and cuftoms opened 
thou (hould*ft have offered him my the curtain in the manner an old friend 
houfe too : ■ A fick brother ofHcer and brother officer would have done it, 
Ihould have the beft quarters. Trim ; and aiked him how he did,-»how he 
and if we had him with us,— we could had refted in the night,— what was his 
tend and look to him : ■ ' t hou art an complain t,->i^where was his pain,— and 
excellent nurfe thyfelf, Trim,-^ — and what he could do to help him ? i ■ and 
what with thy care of him, and the old without giving him time to anfwer any 
woman's, and his boy's, and mine to- one of the enquiries, went on and told 
gether, we might recruit him again at him of the little plan which he had been 
Once, and fet him upon his legs.— concerting with the corporal the night 

r ' r .lna fortnight oi three weeks, ad- before for him.^^ 
dt6, my uncleToby, fmiling,— he might ■ You (hall go home direftly, Le 
march.— He will never march, an' pleafe Fevre, faid my uncle Toby, to my houfe, 
your honoiSr, in the world, faid che cor- and we'll fend for a dodor to fee what's 

poral : He will march, faid my the matter,— and well have an apothe* 

nncle Toby, rifing up from the iide of cary,— and the corporal (hall be your 
the bed, with one fl^oe off: — An' pleafe nurfe ; and I'll be your fervant, Le 
your honour, faid the corporal, he will Fevre. 

never march but to his grave:— He (hall There was a franknefs in my uncle 
.march, cried my uncle Toby, marching Toby,— not the efied of familiarity,— • 
the foot which had a (hoe on, though but the caufe of it,— which let you at 
. without advancing an inch, — ^he (hall once into his foul, and (hewed you the 
march to his regiment.*— He cannot goodnefs of his nature; to this, there 
ftand it, faid the corporal.— He (hall was fomething in his looks, and voice, 
be fupported, faid my uncle Toby.— and manner, fuperadded, which eter- 
He'll drop at lafl, faid the corporal, and nally beckoned to the unfortunate to 
what will become of his boy ? — He come and ta^^e (belter under him ; ib 
ihall not drop, faid my uncle Toby, that before my uncle Toby had half 
£rmly. — A-well-o'day,— do what we finilhed the kind offers he was making 
can for him, faid Trim, maintaining to the father, had the fon infen(ib]y 
his point, — the poor foul will die : — pre(red up clofe to his knees, and had 
He (hall not die, by G— , cried my taken hold of the bread of his coat, and 
nncle Toby. was pulling it towar<(s him.^ T he 

The accufeng fptrit which flew blood and fpirits of Le Fevre, which 
np to heaven's chancery with the oath, were waxing cold and (low within him, 
bluihed as he gave it in— —and the re^ and were recreating to their laff citadel, 
cording angel as he wrote it down, the heart,— rallied back, the film for- 
dropp'd a tear upon the word, and blot- fook his eyes for a moment,— he looked 
ted it out for ever. up wifhfully in my uncle Toby's face. 



My uncleToby went to his bu- —then caft a look upon his boy,— and 

reau, — put his purfe into his breeches that ligament^ fine as it was,— was ne- 

pocket, and having ordered the corpo- ver broken. 

I^al to go early in the mornine for a phy- Nature inftantly ebb'd again, —* ■ the 

£cian,— he went to bed and tell afleep. film returned to its place,— —the pulfe 

The fan looked bright the mornmg flutter'd — (I'^pp'd — went on— throbb'd 

after, to every eye in the village but Le «— itopp'd again— moved-^^ftopp'd-— 

Fevre's and his afflifted fon*s ; the hand ihall I go on f-— -No. Zteme. 

\ 2. YotLtCIL'i 
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A few hoars before Yorick breathed 
his laft, Eogenius flept in, with an in* 
tent to take his laft fight and laft fare* 
wel of him. Upon his drawine Yorick's 
curtain, and afking how he felt himfelf, 
Yorick looking up in his face, took hold 

of his hand, and, after thanking him 

for the many tokens of his friend fhip to 
him, for which, he faid, if it was their 
ikte to meet hereafter, he would thank 
him a|^ain and again; he told him, he 
was within a few hours of giving his 
enemies the flip for ever.— •! hope not, 
anfwered Eugenius, with tears trickling 
down his cheeks, and with the tendered 
tone that ever man fpoke,-^I hope not, 
Yorick, faid he.-^-«->Yorick replied, with 
a look up, and a gentle fqueeze of £u- 
genius's nand,— >and that was all,-^but 
St cut Eugenius to his heart.— Come, 
come, Yorick, quoth Eugenius, wiping 
his eyes, and fummoning up the man 

within him, my dear lad, be com* 

forted,— let not all thy fpirits and forti- 
tude forfake thee at this crifis when thou 
SDoft wanted them ;-^who knows what 
refources are in (lore, and what the 
power of God may yet do for thee ?— 
Yorick laid his hand upon his heart, and 
eeotly fliook his head ; for my part con- 
tinned Eugenius, crying bitterly as he 
uttered the words, — I declare, I know 
not, Yorick J how to part with thee, and 
would gladly flatter my hopes, added 
Eugenius, chearing up his voice, that 
there is itill enough of thee left to make 
a bi(hop,*-and that I may live to fee it. 
—I beieech thee, Eugenius, quoth Yo- 
rick, taking off his night-cap as well 
as he could with his left hand, his 
right being ftill grafped clofe in that of 
Eugenius, I befeech thee to take a 
viewof myhead.*-— I fee nothing that 
ails it, replied Eugenius. Then, alas ! 
sny friend, faid Yorick, let me tell you, 
that it is fo bruifed and mifihapened 
with the blows which have been.lo un- 
handfomely given me in the dark, that 
I might fay with Sancho Panca, that 
ihould I recover, and ** mitres there- 
*' upon be faffered to rain down from 
'* heaven as thick as hail, not one of 

'** them would fit it. Yorick's laft 

breath was hanging upon his trembling; 



lips, ready to depart at he ottered this>| 
—yet fiill it was uttered with feme- 
thing of a Cervantic tone ;— *^nd at he 
ipoke it, Eugenius could perceive a 
(tream of lambent fire lighted up for a 
moment in his eyes ; f aint pidofe 
of thofe flaflies of hii fpirit, which (as 
Shakefpeare faid of his anceftor) were 
wont to fet the table on a roar ! 

Eueenius was convinced from thit« 
that the heart of his friend was brolce; 
he fqneezed his hand, ■ and then 
walked foftly out of the room, weeping 
as he walked. Yorick followed Euge- 
nius with his eyes to the door,— ««»he 
then clofed them— —and never opened 
them more. 

He lies buried in a corner of bis 
church-yard, under a plain marble-flab, 
which his friend Eugenius, by leave of 
his executors, laid upon his grave, with 
no more than thefe three words of in- 
fcription, ferving both for his epitaph^ 
and elegy — — 



Alas, poor YORICK! 



Ten times a day has Yorick 's ghoft 
the confolatien to hear his monumental 
infcnption read over with fnch a variety 
of plaintive tones, as denote a general 
pity and efleem for him ;— -a foot-wav 
crofTmg the church-yard clofe by his 
grave,— not a paflcngergoes by, without 
Sopping to caft a look upon it, . land 
fighing, as he walks on, 

Alas, poor YORICK! 

Stime. 

5 3. The Story ^/'Alcandir amdStT* 
T I M I u s . Taken from a Byzantim Hif* 
iorhn, 

Athens, long after the decline of the 
Roman empire, (till continued the feat 
of learning, politenefs, and wifdom. 
Theodoric the Oftrogoth repaired the 
fchools which barbarity was fofFerin^ 
to fall into decay, and continued thoie 
pen Hon s to men of learning which ava- 
ricious governors had monopolized. 

In this city, and about this period, 
Alcander and Septimius were fellow- 
Undents together: the one the moft 
fubcle reafoner of all the Lyceum, the 

other 
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the mod eloqaent fpeaker in the 
mic grove. Mutual admiratioQ 
t)egot a friendfhip. Their fortunes 
nearly equal , and they were na- 
of the two moft celebrated cities in 
orld ; for Alcander was of Athens, 
mi OS came from Rotne. 
this ftate of harmony they lived for 
time together ; when Alcander, af- 
iffing the firft part of his youth in 
dolence of philpfophy, thought at 
li of entering into the bufy world ; 
as a fiep previous to this, placed 
Pedtions on Hypatia, a lady of ex- 
e beauty. The day of their in- 
d nuptials was fixed ; the previous 
lOtties were performed ; and no* 
now remained but her being con- 
i in triumph to the apartment of 
1 tended bridegroom, 
:ander*s exultation in his own bap- 
I, or being unable to enjoy any 
idion without making his friend 
mius a partner, prevailed upon 
3 introduce Hypatia to his fellow- 
It ; which he did with-all the 
f of a man who found himfelf 
ly happy in friend (hip and love, 
his was an interview fatal to the 
; peace of both ; for Septimius no 
r faw her, but he was fmitten with 
oluntary paiQon ; and, though he 
\stty effort to fapprefs defires at 
To imprudent and unjuft, the emo- 
of his mind in a fhort time became 
mg, that they brought on a fe- 
vhich the phyiicians judged in- 
le, 

ring this illnefs, Alcander watch- 
d with all the anxiety of fondnefs, 
nought his miftrefs to join in thofe 
le offices of friendihip. The fa- 
of the phyficians, by thefe means, 
ifcovered that the caufe of their 
;t'8 difordev was love : and Alcan- 
iag apprized of their difcovery, at 
I extorted a confeffion from the 
tot dying lover. 

foald but delay the narrative tp 
^ the conflict between love and 
bip in the breaft of Alcander on 
:ca£on ; it is enough to fay, that 
iheniaos were at that time arrived 
bi refinement in morals, that every 
was carried to excefs. In (hort, 
r«l of ius own felicity, he gave 



up his intended bride, in all her charm»» 
to the jfoung Roman, They were mar* 
ried privately by his connivance, and thii 
unlooked-for change of fortune wrought 
as nnexpeded a change in the conftitu- 
tion of the now happy Septimins : in a 
few days he was perfedly recovered, and 
fet out with his fair partner for Rome. 
Here, by an exertion of thofe talents 
which he was fo eminently poflefled of« 
Septimins in a few years arrived at the 
higheft dignities of the ftate, and was 
conftituted the city-jndge, or praetor. 

In the mean time Alcander not only 
felt the pain of being feparated from his 
friend and his miftreis, but aproiecntion 
was alfo commenced againft him by the 
relations of Hypatia, for having bafelf 
given up his bride, as was fuggefted, for 
money. His innocence of the crim# 
laid to his charge, and even his elo* 
quence in his own defence, were not 
able to withftand the influence of a pow- 
erful party. He was caft, and con- 
demned to pay an enormous fine. How-» 
ever, being unable to raife fo large 9 
fum at the time appointed, his pofief- 
fions were confifcated, he himfelf was 
ftripped of the -habit of freedom, ex- 
pofed as a (lave in the marketrplace^ 
and fold to the higheft bidder. 

A merchant of Thrace becoming hit 
purchafer, Alcander, with fome other 
companions of diftrefs, was carried into 
that region of defolation and fterility. 
His dated employment was to follow tho 
herds of an imperious mafter, and his 
fuccefs in hunting was all that was al- 
lowed him to fupply his precarious fub* 
fiftence. Every morning awaked him 
to a renewal of famine or toil, and every 
change of feafon ferved but to aggravato 
his un(heltered diftrefs* After fbmc 
years of bondage, however, an opportu^ 
nity of efcaping offered ; he embraced 
it with ardour; (b that travelling by 
night, and lodging in caverns by day, 
to (horten a long ftory, he at laft arrived 
in Rome. The fame day on which Al- 
cander arrived, Septimins fate admini£> 
tering jnftice in the forum, whither our 
wanderer came, expedingto be inftant- 
\y known, and publicly acknowledged 
by his former friend. Here he ftood 
the whole day amongft the crowd, 
watching the cyei of the \ad!^^ ^t^^ 
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cxpeAIng to betaken notice of ; bot he who had been really goilty, was appre^ 
was fo roach altered by a long facceffion hended felling his plunder, and, ftruck 
of hardfhipSy that he continited unno- with a panic, had confeffed his crime* 
ted among the reil; and, in the even- He was bronghc bound to the fame tri- 
ing, when he was going up to the prae- bunal, and acquitted every other per* 
tor's chair, he was brutally repulfed by fon of any partnerfliip in his guilt. Al* 
the attending lidors« The attention of can der's innocence therefore appeared, 
the poor is generally driven from one but the fullen rafhnefs of his condud 
ungrateful objeft to another ; for night remained a wonder to the farroonding 
coming on, he now found hirofelf under multitude ; but their aftooiflimenc wu 
S neceffity of feeking a place to lie in, flill farther encreafed, when they faw 
and yet knew not where to apply. All their judge ftart from his tribunal to 
emaciated, and in rags as he was, none embrace the fuppofed criminal : Septi. 
of the citizens would harbour fo much mius recolleded his friend and fbrmef 
wretchednefs ; and deeping in the ftreets ^ benefadlor, and hung upon his neck with 
might be attended with interruption or tears of pity and of joy. Need the fe* 
danger t in (hort, he was obliged to tafke quel be related ? Alcander was acquit- 
up his lodging in one of the tombs with, ted ; fliared the friendlhip and honours 
out the city, the ufual retreat of guilt, of the principal citizens of Rome ; lived 
poverty, and defpair« In this maniion afterwards in happinefs and eafe ; and 
of horror, laying his head upon an in- left it to be engraved on his tomb, 
verted urn, he forgot his miferies for a That nocircumftances are fo defperate, 
while in ileep ; and found, on his Hinty which Providence may not relieve, 
iconch, more eafe than beds of down can 
fupply to the guilty. § 4. The Monk. 

Ashecontinncd here, about midnight A poor Monk of the order of St, 

two robbers came to make this their re- Francis came into the room to begfome- 

treat ; but happening to difagree about thing for his convent. The moment I 

the divifion of their plunder, one of cad my eyes upon him,I was pre-deter« 

them dabbed the other to the heart, and mined not to give him a dngle foas, 

left him weltering in blood at the en« and accordingly I put my purfe into my 

trance. In thefe circum dances he was pockets-buttoned it up— -fet myfelf a 

found next morning dead at the mouth little more upon my center, and ad* 

of the vault. This naturally inducing vanced up gravely to him: there was 

a farther enquiry^ an alarm was fpread ; fomething, I fear, forbidding in my 

the cave was examined ; and Alcander look : I have his figure this moment 

beine found, was immediately appre- before my eyes, and think there was 

hencfed, and accufed of robbery and that in it which deferved better, 
murder. The circumdances againd The Monk, as I judge from the break 

him were drong, and the wretchednefs in his tonfure, a few fcatterred white 

of his appearance confirmed fufpicion. hairs upon his temples being all that 

Misfortune and he were now (o long remained of it, might be about feventy 
acquainted, that he at lad became re. -but from his eyes, and that fort of 

gardlefs of life. He deteded a world fire which was in them, which feemed 
where he had found only ingratitude, more tempered by courtefy than years, 

falfehood, and cruelty ; he was deter, could be no more than fixty truth 
mined to make no defence ; and thus, might liebetween— — Hewas certainly 
lowering with refolution, he was drag- fixcy-five ; and the general air of his 

fed, bound with cords, before the tri- countenance, notwithdanding fome- 
unal of Septimius. As the proofs were thing feemed to have been plantiag 
pofitive againd him, and he offered no- wrinkles in it before their time, agreed 
thing in his own vindication, the judge to the account. 

was proceeding to doom him to a mod It was one of thofe heade wbicll 
cruel and ignominious death, when the Guido has often painted-— mild— pale^-« 

attention of the multitude was foon di- penetrating, free from all com mon*plac6 

Tided by another objedt. Tb; robber, ide|(s of fat con teate4 ignorance lookiaf^^ 

downi^ardf' 
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downwards upon the earth— -it look'd 
forwards ; but looked as if it look'd at 
fomething beyond this world. How 
one of his order came by it« Heaven 
above, who let it fall upon a monjc's 
(houldersy bed knows ; but it would 
have fuited a Bramin, and had I met it 
npon the plains of Indolian, I had reve- 
renced it. 

The reft of his outline may be given 
in a few flrokes ; one might pot it into 
the hands of any one to defign, for 
'twas neither elegant ncr otherwife, but 
as charadlcr and expreflion made it fo : 
it was a thin, fpare form, fomething 
above the common fize, if it lofl not 
the difiindlion by a bend forwards in 
the figure — but it was the attitude of 
intreatv ; and as it now frauds prefent 
to my imagination, itgain'd more than 
it ]o(l by it. 

When he had entered the room three 
paces, he (lood dill; and laying his left 
hand apon his bread (a (lender white 
ftafF with which he journeyed being in 
his right)— .vhen I had got clofe up to 
him, he introduced himfclf with the 
little dory of the wants of his convent, 
and the poverty of his order and 
did it with fo fimple a grace — and fuch 
an air of deprecation was there in the 
whole cad of his look and figure — I was 
bewitched not to have been druck with 



it 

•^A better reafon was, t had pre- 
determined not to give him a iingle 
fous, 

— 'Tis very true, faid I, replying to 
a cad upwards with his eyes, with which 
he had concluded his addrefs — 'lis very 
true— and Heaven be their refource who 
have no other but the charity of the 
world, the dock of which, I fear, is no 
way fufficient for the many great claims 
which are hourly made upon it. 

As I pronounced the words ** great 
** claims," he gave a flight glance with 
his eye downwards upon the fleeve of 
his tonic-^I felt the full force of the 
appeal— I acknowledge it, faid I— a 
coarfe habit, and that but once in three 
years, with meagre diet— are no great 
matters : and the true pT>int of pity is, 
as they can be earn'd in the world with 
lb littlt indnftry, that /our order (hooid 
wilh to procure thembypreffiog upon a 



fund which is the property of the lame, 
the blind, the aged, and the infirm : 
the captive, who lies down counting 
over and over again the days of his aU 
didlions, languidies alfo for his fhare of 
it ; and had you been of the order of 
Mercy, indead of the order of St. Fran- 
cis, poor as I am, continued I, pointing 
at my portmanteau, full cheerfully 
fhould it have been opened to you for 
the ranfom of the unfortunate. The 
Monk made me a bow— but of all 
others, refumed I, the unfortunate of 
our own country, furely, have the Brt 
rights ; and I have left thoufands in 
didrefs upon our own fhore— — The 
Monk gave a cordial wave with hia 
head— as much as to fay. No donbt^ 
there is mifery enough in every corner 
of the world, as well as within our con- 
vent But wedidinguidi, faid I, lay- 
ing my hand upon the fleeve of hia 
tunic, in return for his appeal — we dif- 
tinguidi, my good father [betwixt thofe 
who wilh only to eat the bread of theiv 
own labour^i-and thofe who eat the 
bread of other people's, and have no 
other plan in life, but to get through it 
in floth and ignorance, for the love of 
God. 

The poor Francifcan made no reply : 
a heftic of a moment pafs'd acrofs his 
cheek, but could not tarry — Nature 
fecmcd to have had done with her refent- 
ments in him ; he (hewed none— but 
letting his dafFfall within his arm, he 
preflcd both his hands with refignation 
upon his bread, and retired. 

My heart fmote me the ipoment he 

fliut the door Pflia! faid I, with an 

air of careleflhefs, three feveral times 
—but it would not do; evtry ungra- 
ciouf fyllable I had uttered, crowded 
back into my imagination ; I reflected 
I had no right over the poor Francifcan, 
but to deny him ; and that thepunid). 
ment of that was enough to tl\e difap- 
pointed, without the addition of unkind 
language— I confidered his grey hairs-^ 
his courteous (igure feemed to re-enter, 
and gently afk me, what injury he had 
done me? and why J could ufe him. 
thus ? — - I would have given twenty 
livres for an advocate — • 1 have be- 
haved very ill, faid I within myfelf ; 
bat I have only jnft fee oat upon my 
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tmreh ; and (hall learn better manners 
%s I get along* Sterne. 

f 5* Sir Bert rand. A Fragment* 
■ Sir Bertrand turned his 



Heed towards the woulds, hoping to 
crofs thefe dreary moors before the cur- 
few* But ere he had proceeded half 
tis journey, he was bewildered by the 
different tracks ; and not being able^ as 
lar as the eye could reach, to efpy any 
object but the brown heath furrounding 
liim'9 he was at length quite uncertain 
which way he (hould direct his courfe. 
Night overtook him in this fituation. 
It was one of thofe nights when the 
Iboon gives a faint gHmmering of light 
through the thick black clouds of a 
lowering iky. Now and then ihe fud- 
denly emerged in full fplendour from 
lierveil, and then in ftantly retired be< 
liind it ; having juft ferved to give the 
Ibrlorn Sir Bertrand a wide extended 
profpedt over the defolate wade. Hope 
and native courage awhile urged him 
to pufh forwards, but at length the 
increafing darknefs and fatigue of body 
and mind overcame him ; he dreaded 
inoving from the ground he (lood on, 
for fear of unknown pits and bogs» and 
alighting from his horfe in defpair, he 
threw himfelf on the ground. He bad 
not long continued in that poll pre, 
when the fulien toll of a diftant bell 
Uruck hisears-rr-be darted up, and turn- 
ing towards the found, difcerned a dim 
twinkling light. Inftantly he fei^ed his 
horfe's bridle, and with cautious fteps 
advanced towards it. After a painful 
march, he was (lopped by a moated 
ditch, furrounding the place from 
whence the light proceeded ; and by a 
momentary glimpfe of moon -light he 
had a full view of a large antique man- 
£on, with turrets at the corners, and an 
ample porch in the centre. The inju- 
ries of time were ftrongly marked on 
every thing about it. The roof in va- 
rious places was fallen in, the battle- 
ments were half demolKhed, and thq 
windows broken and difman^Ied^ A 
draw-bridge, with a ruinous gate-way 
at each end, led to the court before the 
kailding— He entered, and inftantly tlie 



light, which proceeded from a window 
in one of the turrets, glided along and 
vanifhed ; at the fame moment the moon 
funk beneath a black cloud, and the 
night was darker than ever. All was 
glentr^Sir Bertrand faftened his fteed 
undet a ihed. and approaching the 
houf^ traverfea its whole front witl| 
ligh^ and (low footllepsv-All was ftill 
as death-T-»He looked in at the lower 
windows, but could not diftingailh 9, 
(ingle objeA through the impenetrable 
gloom, ^fter a (hort pllrley with him<r 
^If, he entered the por^h, and feising 
a maiTy iron knocker at the gate, liftcS 
it up, and hefitating, at length (back a 
loud ftrokcr— the noife refoundedthroagh 
the whole manfion with hollow echoes. 
All was ftill again— he repeated the 
(Irokes more boldly and londery-ano- 
ther interval of (ilence enfued— -A third 
time he knocked, and a third time all 
was ftill. He then fell back to fome 
diftance, that he might difcern whether 
any light could be feen in the whole 
front — It again appeared in the fame 
place, and quickly glided away, as be- 
fore-r-^at the fame inftant a deep fulien 
toll founded from the turret. Sir Ber- 
trand's heart made a fearful ftoprr-he 
was a while motionlefs ; then terror im? 
pelled hiim to make fome hafty fteps 
towards his fteed-r-but (hame ftopt his. 
flight ; and urged by honour, and a re« 
fiftlefs defire of (iniihing the adventure^ 
he returned to the porch .j and working 
up his foul to a full fteadinefs of refo- 
lution, he drew forth his fword with 
one hand, and with the other lifted up 
the latch of the gate. The heavy doof 
creaking upon its hinges reludantly 
yielded to his hand^i— he applied his 
(boulder to it, and forced it open— he 
quitted it, and ftept forvftird— the door 
inftantly (hut with a thundering clap. 
Sir Bertrand's blood was chilled-r-he 
turned back to find the door, and it 
was long ere his trembling hands could 
feize itvr-but his utmoft ftrength couI4 
not open it again. After feveral inef- 
fectual attempts, he looked behind him« 
and beheld, acrofs a hall, upon a large 
ftair-cafe, a pale b^uifh flame, which 
caft a difmal gleam of light around. 
Qe again fummoned forth his coarage. 
2 and 
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ftnd advanced towards it— it retired* open, and difcovered a large apartment, 
fie came to the foot of the flairs, and at the end of which was a coffin reded 
after a moment's deliberation afcended. upon a bier, with a taper burning on 
He went flowly up, the Hame retiring each Ade of it. Along the room, oa 
before him, till he came to a wide gal- both fides, were gigantic ftatues of black 
lery— *The flame proceeded along it, marble, attired in the Mooriih habit, 
and he followed in filent horror, tread- and holding enormous fabres in their 
ing lightly, for the echoes of his foot- right hands. Each of them reared his 
fteps Itarcied him. It led him to the arm, and advanced one leg forwards, as 
foot of another flair-cafe, and then va- the knight entered ; at the fame mo* 
jnifhed — At the fame inllant another ment the lid of the cofiin^fiew open, 
toll founded from the turret— -Sir Ber- and the bell tolled. The flame Aill 
trand felt it flrike upon his heart* He glided forwards, and Sir Bertrand refo- 
was now in total darknefs, and, with his lutely followed, till he arrived within 
arms extended, began to afcend the fe- fix paces of the coffin. Suddenly a 
cond ftair-cafe. A dead cold hand met his lady in a ihroud and black veil rofe up 
left-hand, and firmly grafped it, draw- in it, and ftretched out her arms to- 
ing him forcibly forwards— he endea- wards him— at the fame time the ftatues 
TOured to difengage himfelf, but could clafhed their fabres and advanced. Sir 
not— he made a furious blow with his Bertrand flew to the lady, and clafped 
fword, and inftantly a loud (hriek her in his arms— (he threw op her veil, 

{)ierced his ears, and the dead hand was and kilTed his lips ; and inilantly the 
eft powerlefs with his — He dropt it, whole building (hook as with an earth- 
•and rufhed forwards with a defperate quake, and fell afunder with a horrible 
valour. The (lairs were narrow and crafh. Sir Bertrand was thrown into a 
winding, and interrupted by frequent fudden trance, and on recovering foond 
breaches, and loofe fragments of (lone, himfelf feated on a velvet fofa, in the 
The (lair-cafe grew narrower and nar- mod magnificent room he had ever feen, 
rower, and at length terminated in a low lighted with innumerable tapers, in 
iron grate. Sir Bertrand pufhcd it open lullres of pure cryftal. A fumptuous 
^-it led to an intricate winding pafl'age, banquet was fet in the middle. The 
ju (I large enough to admit a per ion upon doors opening to foft mufic, a ladir 
his hands and knees. A faint glim- of incomparable beauty, attired with 
mering of light ferved to (hew the na- amazing fplendour, entered, furround- 
ture of the pTace-^Sir Bertrand entered ed by a troop of gay nymphs more 
—•A deep hollow groan refounded from fair than the Graces*— She advanced to 
a didance through the vault— He wen( the knight, and falling on her knees^ 
forwards, and proceeding beyond the thanked him as her deliverer. The 
fird turning, he difcerned the fame blue nymphs placed a garland of laurel upon 
flame which had before conducted him his head, and the lady led him by the 
— He followed it. The vault, at hand to the banquet, and fat befide 
length, fuddenly opened into a lofty him. The nympns placed themfelves 
gallery, in the midd of which a figure at the table, and a numerous train of 
appearedf completely armed, thruding fervants entering, ferved up the fead ; 
forwards the bloody dump of an arm, delicious mufic playing all the time, 
with a terrible frown and menacing gef^ Sir Bertrand could not fpeak for ado- 
ture, and brandidiing a fword in his niihment— he could only return their 
hand. Sir Bertrand undauntedly fprung honours by courteous looks and eedures. 
forwards ; and aiming a fierce blow at After the banquet was finifhed, all re« 
the figure, it indantly vanidied, letting tired but the lady, who leading back 
fall a mafly iron key. The flame now the knight to the fofa, addrefled him in 
reded upon a pair of ample folding thefc words : — — — — 
doors at the end of the eallery. Sir — > — •— — — — 
Bertrand went up to it, and applied the — _ — — . ^- — 

key to a brazen lock — with difliculty he Jikin^s MJctl. 

turned the bolt— indantly the doors flew § 0. On 

S f 
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§ 6. On Human Grandeur* 

An alehoufe- keeper near Iflington, 
who had long lived at the iign of the 
French King, upon the commencement 
of the lafl war pulled down his old fign^ 
and put up that of the Queen of Hi^n- 
gary. Under the influence of her red 
face and golden fceptre, he continued 
to fell ale, till fhe was no longer the fa- 
▼ourite of his c u Homers ; he changed 
her, therefore, fome time ago, for the 
King of Pruffia, who may probably be 
changed, in turn, for the next great 
man that (hall be fet up for vulgar ad- 
miration • 

In this manner ihe great are dealt 
out> one after the other, to the gazing 
crowd. When we have fufficicntly won- 
dered at one of them, he is taken in, 
and another exhibited in his room, who 
feldom holds his ilation long ; for the 
mob are ever pleafed with variety. 

I muft own I have fuch an indifferent 
opinion of the vulgar, that I am ever led 
to fufpefl that merit which raifes their 
fhout : at leaft I am certain to find 
thofe great, and fometimes good men, 
who find fatisfadlion in fuch acclama- 
tions, made worfe by it ; and hiilory 
has too frequently taught me, that the 
head which has grown this day giddy 
with the roar of the million, has the 
Yery next been fixed upon a p6l?. 

As Alexander VI. was entering a lit- 
tle town in the neighbourhood of Rome, 
which had been jull evacuated by the 
enemy, he perceived the townfmen bufy 
in the market-place in pulling down 
from a gibbet a figure which had been 
defigned to reprefent himfelf. There 
were fome alfo knocking down a neigh- 
bouring ftatue of one of the Orfini fa- 
mily, with whom he was at war, in 
order to put Alexander's effigy in its 
place. It is pofTible a man who knew 
jefs of the world would have condemned 
the adulation of thofe bire-faced flat- 
terers; but Alexander feemed pleafed 
at their zeal ; and, turning to Borgia, 
his fon, faid with a fmile, ** Vides, mi 
«* fili, quam Icve difcrlmcn patibulum 
** inter Pt ilatnar.i.*' " You foe, my fon, 
** the fmall ditference between a gibhet 
'! and a ilatue.** If the great conid he 
taught any leiTon^ this might (trve to 



teach them opon'liow weak a founds* 
tion their glory ftands ; for, as popular 
applaufe is excited by what feems like 
merit, it as quickly condemns what has 
only the appearance of guilt. 

Popular glory is a perfect coquet : her 
lovers mull toil, feel every inquietude, 
indulge every caprice ; and, perhaps, at 
laft, be jilted for their pains. True glo- 
ry, on the other hand, refembles a wo- 
man of fenfe; her admirers mull play no 
tricks ; they feel no great anxiety, for 
they are fure, in the end, of being re- 
warded in proportion to their merit* 
When Swift ufed to appear in public» 
he generally had the mob fhouting in 
his train. " Pox take thefe fools,** he 
would fay, *' how much joy might all 
** this bawling give my lord-mayor !*' 

We have feen thofe virtues which 
have, while living, retired from the pub- 
lic eye, generally tranfmitted to pofte- 
rity, as the truefl objeds of admiration 
and praife. Perhaps the character of 
the late duke of Marlborough may one 
day be fet up, even above that of his 
more talked-of predecefTor; fincean af- 
femblage of all the mild and amiable 
virtues are far fuperior to thofe vulgar- 
ly called the great ones. I muft be par- 
doned for this (hort tribute to the me- 
mory of a man who, while living, would 
as much dcteil to receive any thing that 
wore the appearance of flattery, as I 
fhould to offer it. 

I know not how to turn fo trite a 
fubjefl out of the beaten road of com- 
mon-place, except by illultrating it, ra* 
ther by the affiftance of my memory than 
judgment ; and, inftead of making re- 
flexion?, by telling a ftory. 

A Chinefe, who had long (ludied the 
works of Confucius, who knew the cha- 
radlers of fourteen thoufand words, and 
could read a great part of every book 
that came in his way, once took it into 
his head to travel into Europe, and ob* 
ferve the cuftoms of a people which he 
thought not very much inferior even to 
his own countrymen. Upon his arrival 
at Amfterdam, his pafiion for letters na- 
turally led him to a bookfeller's fhop ; 
and, as he could fpeak a litle Dutch, 
he civillv afked the bookfcller for the 
works of the immortal Xixofou. The 
bookfelleraflTured him he had never heard 

the 
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til e book mentioned before. " Alas !'\ > »%. i » »* ^ 

cries our traveller, " to what pur- §7- ^ Dialogue hM^en Mr. ADrytson 

" pofe, then, has he faded to death, andDr.Swivr. 

** to gain a renown which has never Dr.Skvtft. Surely, Addifon, Fortune 

•* travelled beyond the precindls of was exceedingly bent upon playing the 

** China !" fool (a humour her ladylhip, as well as 

There is fcarcc a village in Europe, mod other ladies of very great quality, 

and not one univerfity, that is not thus is frequently in) when fhe ma^de you a 

furniflied with its little great men. The miniUcr of date, and me a divine 1 

head of a petty corporation, who op- Addifon, I muft confefs we were both 

pofes thedefignsof aprince, who would of us out of our elements. But you do 

tyranically force his fubjedls to fave not mean to infinuate, that, ifour defti- 

their bef^cloaths for Sunda/s; the puny nies had been revexfed, all would have 

pedant, who finds one undifcovered been right? 

quality in the polype, or de(ju:ibes an Swift, Yes, I do. — Vou wpuld have 

unheeded procefs in the fkeleton of a made an excellent bifhop, and I Ihould 

xnole ; and whofe mind, like his micro- have governed Great Britain as I did 

fcope, perceives nature only in detail ; Ireland, with an abfolute fway, while I 

the rhymer, who make* fmooih vcrfes, talked of nothing but liberty, property, 

and paints to our imagation, when he and fo forth. 

ihould only fpeak to our hearts ; all Addifon. You governed the mob of 

equally fancy themfelves walking for- Ireland ; but I never heard that yoii 

ward to immortality, and defire the governed the kingdom. A nation and a 

crowd behind them' to look on. The mob are different things, 

crowd takes them at their word. Pa« S^ift, Aye, fo vou fellows that have 

triot, philofopher, and poet, are fhouted no genius for politics may fuppofe. But 

in their train. •' Where was there ever there are times when, by putting him- 

*' fo much merit feen ? no times fo im« felf at the head of the mob, an able mad- 

** portant as our own ! ages, yet un- may get to the head of the nation. N^y, 

** Dorn, (hall gaze with wonder and there are times when the nation itfelf 

** applaufe 1" To fuch mufic the im« is a mob, and may be treated as fuch by 

^rtant pigmy moves forward, buftling a ikilful obfervcr. 

and fwelling, aVid aptly compared to a Addifon, I do not deny the truth of 

puddle in a ilorm. your axiom : but is there no danger* 

I have lived to fee generals who once that, from the viciffitudes of human af- 

had Crowds hallooing after them where- fairs, the favourite of the mob fhould 

ever they went, who were bepraifed be mobbed in his turn ? 

by news-papers and magazines, thofe Sivifi. Sometimes there may ; but I 

echoes of the voice of the vulgar, and riflced it, and it anfwered my purpofe. 

yet they have long funk into merited Afk the lord-lieutenants, who were 

obfcurity, with fcarce even an epitaph forced to pay court to me indead of my 

left to flatter. A few years ago the her- courting them, whether they did not 

ring-fifhery employed all Grub-flreet ; feel my fuperiority. And if I could 

it was the topic in every cofFec-houfe, make myfelf foconfiderable when I was 

and the burden of every ballad. We onlya dirty dcanof St. Pairick'f, with- 
were to drng up oceans of gold from the 'tout a feat in either houfe of parliament, 

bottom of the fea; we were to fupply what fhould I have done if fortune had 

all Europe with herrings upon our own placed me in England, unincumbered 

terms. At prefent, we hear no more of with a gown, and in a fituaiion^to make 

all this. We have fifhed up very little myfelf heard in the houfe of lords or of 

gold that I can learn ; nor do we furnifh commons ? 

the world with herrings, as was expedt- Addifon, You would doubtlefs have 

eft. Let us wait but a few years longer, done very marvellous ads ! perhaps yoa 

and we (hall find all our expedations an might have then been as zealous a whig 

licrring-filhcry, Goldfmitb. as lord Wharton himfelf : or, if the 

S f a whig^ 
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tirhigs had offended the ftatcfman, as and it could pierce the thkkeft {tylls. 

i^key unhappily did the dofior^ who Indeed it was like one of Cerberus's 

knows but you might have brought in teeth: one fhould not have thought ir 

the Pretender? Pray letmcalk you one belonged to a man.— -^Mr. Addifon, I 

quedion, between you and me : If you beg your pardon, I fhould have fpokea 

had been firft miniftcr under that prince, to you fooner ; but I was fo llruck with 

would you have tolerated the Proteflant the fight of the doftor, that I forgot for 

religion, or not? a time the refpefls due to you. 

Sivifi, Ha ! Mr, Secretary, are you S<ivifi, Addifon, I think our difpute 

witty upon me ? Doyoa think, becaufc is decided before the judge has heard 

Sonderland took a fancy to make you the caufe. 

a great man in the ftate, that he could Addifon, I own it is in your favoor, 

alio make you as great in wit as nature and I fubmit — but-^ 

Ihademef No, no; wit is like grace. Mercury. Do not be difcouraged, 

it muft come from above. You can no friend Addifon. Apollo perhaps would 

more get that from the king, than my have gtftn a different judgment. lam 

lords the bifhops can the other. And a wit, and a rogue, and a foe to all dig- 

tho* I will own yon had fome, yet be- nity. Swift and I naturally like one 

lieve me, my friend, it was no match another: heworfhips me more than Ju- 

Ibr mine. I think you have not vanity piter, and I honour him more than Ho- 

enoagh topretend to a competition with xaer; but yet, I afTure you, I have a 

me. great value for you Sir Roger de 

Mdifitt. I have been often told by Covcrley,WilI Honcyc6mb,Will Wim- 

mj friends that I was rather too modeft ; ble, the country gentleman in the Free- 

ibf if you pleafe. J will not decide this holder, and twenty more characters, 

di(pate fbr-.myfelf, but refer it to Mer^^ drawn with the fineft flrokes of natural 

€vry« the god of wit, who happens juil wit and humour in your excellent writ- 

wnii to be coming this way, with a foul ings^ feat you very high in the clafs of 

\m baa newly brought to the (hades. my authors, though not quite fo high as 

|iail, divine Hermes ! A ^uefiion of the dean of St. Patrick's. Perhaps you 

]|f;^^ence in the clafs of wit and hu- might have come nearer to him, if the 

witi^t over which you prefide, having decency of your nature and cautioufnefs 

arifen between me and my countryman, of your judgment would have given yoa 

Pr. Swift, we beg leave— leave. But if in the force and fpiritof 

Mtrcary. Dr« Swift, I rejoice to fee his wit he has the advantage, how much 

you.—- >Howdoermy oldlad? How does does he yield to you in all the polite 

honeft Lemuel Gulliver? Have you been and elegant graces ; in the fine touches 

in Lilliput lately, or in the Flying of delicate fentiment; in developing the 

Ifland, or with your good nurfe Glum- fecret fprings of the foul ; in fhewing all 

daklitch?Pray,whendidyoueatacruft the mild lights and fhades of a cha<* 

with Lord Peter ? Is Jack as mad flill as rafler ; in marking diflindlly t\tiry line, 

aver ? I hear the poor fellow is almoft and every foft gradation of tints which 

fot well by more gentle ufage. If he would efcape the common eye! Who 

ad but more food he would be as much ever painted like you the beautiful parts 

in his fenfes as brother Martin himfelf. of human nature, and brought them out 

But Martin, thevtell me, has fpawned a from under the fhadeeven of thegreatefl 
ftrange brood of^fellows, called Metho-* fimplicity, or the mod ridiculous weak*' 

difls, Moravians, Hutchinfonians, who nefTes ; io that we are forced to admire, 

are madder than Jack was in his worll and feel that we venerate, even while we 

days. It is a pity you are not alive again are laughing ? Swift could do nothing 

to be at them; they would be excellent that approaches to this.— —He could 

food for your tooth ; and afharp tooth draw an ill face very well, or carica- 

it was, as ever was placed in the gum tore a good one^ith a ma^erly hand : 

of a mortal ; aye, and a ftrong one too. but there was all his power; and. 

The hardeft food would not break it, if I am to fpeak as a god, a^worthlefs 

power 
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power it is. Yours is divine: it tends to of a rock overgrown with mori^ where 
improve and exalt human nature. the ruflling of the falling leaves, the 

Siuift Pray, good Mercury, (if I may daihiog of waters, and the ham of the 
have leave to fay a word for royfelf ) do diftant city, foothed my mind into the 
you think that my talent was of no ofe mod perfedl t^nqnillity, and fleepin* 
to corre^ human nature? Is whipping fenfibly ftole open me, as I was indulg- 
of no ufe to mend naughty boys ? ing the agreeable reveriet which the obi^ 

Mercury, Men are not fo patient of jeds around me naturally infptred. 
whipping as boys, and I feldom have I imttiediately found myfeif in a vaft 
known a rough fatirift mend them. But extended plain, in th^ middle of which 
I will allow that you have done ibme arofea mountain higher than I had be- 
good in that way, though not halffo fore any conception of. It was covered 
much as Addifon did in bis. And now with a multitude of people, chiefly 
you are here, if Pluto and Proferpine youth; many ofwhompretted forwards 
would take my advice, they (hould dif. with the livelieft expreffion of ardour in 
pofe of you both in this manner:-*— their countenance, though the way was 
When any hero comes hither from earth, in many places ftcep and difficult. I 
who wants to be humbled, (as mod he- obferved, that thofe who had but juft 
roes do) they (hould fet Swift upon him begun to climb the hill thought them- 
to bring him down. The fame good of- felvcs not far from the top; but as they 
fice he may frequently do to a faint fwoln proceeded, new hills were continually 
too much with the wind of fpiritual ri Ting to their view, and the fummit of 
pride, or to a philofopRer, vain of his the higheft they could before difcern 
wifdom and virtue. He will foon (hew feemed but the foot of another, till the 
the Aril that he cannot be holy without mountain at length appeared to lofe it- 
bein^ humble; and the lafl, that, with felf in the clouds. As I was gazing on 
alLhis boafted morality, he is but a bet. thefe things with aftoniihment, my good 
ter kind of Yahoo, I would alfo have him genius fuddenly appeared : The moun- 
applyhisanticofmeticwafh to the paint- tain before thee, faid he, is the Hill of 
ed face of female vanity, and his rod. Science, On the top is the temple of 
which draws blood at tstry ftroke, to Truth, whofe head is above the clouds, 
the hard back of infolent folly or pctu. and a veil of pure light covers her face, 
lantwit, Butyou,Mr. Addifon, (hould Obfervc the progrefs of her votaries; 
be tmptoyed to comfort and raife the be fjlent and attentive. 
fpirits of thofe whofe good and noble I faw that the only regular approach 
fouls are dejected with a fenfe of fome to the mountain was by a gate, called 
infirmities in their nature. To them the gate of languages. It was kept by 
you fhould hold your fair and charitable a woman of a penHve and thoughtful 
mirrour, which would bring to their appearance, whofe lips were continually 
fight all their hidden perfeSions, caft moving, as though Hie repeated ibme- 
over the reft a foftening fhade, and put thing to herfelf. Her name was Me- 
them in a temper fit for Elyfium. mory. On entering this firft enclofure. 

Adieu : I mult now return to my bufi. i was ftunned with a confufed murmur 
nefs above. Dialogues of the Dead, of jarring voices, and diflbnant founds ; 

t c% ty-r TT It yo . ^ rr./- wWch iucreafed upon me to fuch a de- 

^8. The HtU of Saence. ^ ^eA«»- • gree, that I was utterly confounded, and 
In that feafon of the year when the could compare thenoife to nothing but 
ferenity of the fky, the various fruits the con fu (ion of tongues at Babel. The 
which cover the ground, the difcoloured road was alfo rough and ftony ; and ren- 
foltage of the trees, and all the fweet, dered more difficult by heaps of rub- 
but fading graces of infpiring autumn, bilh continually tumbled down from the 
open the mind to benevolence, and dif- higher parts of the mountain ; and bro- 
pofe it for contemplation, I was wander- ken ruins of ancient buildings, which the 
ing in a beautiful and romantic country, travellers were obliged to climb over at 
tillcuricntybegan togive way to weari- every ftep; inttmuch that many, dif- 
tLt(zi and 1 fat me down on the fragnaea t gofted witbi6 rough a beginniiig,t urned 
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back, and attempted the mountain no 
xnore: while others, having conquered 
this uifQculty, had no fplrits to afcend 
furih'T, and fitting down on fome frag- 
nientof the rubbi(h, harangued the muU 
titude below with the greatefl marks of 
importance and felf- complacency. 

About half way up the hill, 1 obfcrv- 
ed on each fide the path a thick forefl 
covered with continual fogs, and cutout 
into labyrinths, crofs alleys, and ferpen- 
tine walks, entangled with thorns and 
briars. This was called the wood of 
Error : and I heard the voices of many 
who were lod up and down in it, call- 
ing to one another, and endeavouring in 
vain to extricate themfelves* The trees 
in many places fhot their boughs over 
the path, and a thick mill often relied on 
it ; yet never ^fo much but that it was 
difcernible by the light which beamed 
from the countenance of Truth. 

In the plcafanteil part of the moun- 
tain were placed the bowers of the Mu- 
fcs, whofe office it was to cheer the fpi- 
Titsof the travellers, and encourage their 
fainting ileps with ^o^g^ from their di- 
vine harps. Not far from hence were the 
fields of Fiftion, filled with a variety of 
wild flowers fpringing up in the great- 
cll luxuriance, of richer fcents and 
brighter colours than I had obferved in 
any other climate. And near them was 
th? dark walk of Allegory, fo artificial- 
ly Ihaded, that the light at noon-day 
was never ftronger than that of a bright 
moon-lhine. This gave it a pleafingly 
xomantic air for thofe who delighted 
in contemplation. Tft paths and alleys 
were perplexed with intricate windings, 
and were all terminated with the liatue 
of a Grace, a Virtue, or a Mufc. 

After I had obferved thefc things, I 
turned my eye towards the multitudes 
who were climbing the fteep afcent, and 
obferved amongft them a youth of a live- 
ly look, a piercing eye, and fomething 
fiery and irregular in all his motions, 
liis name was Genius, He darted like 
an eagle up the mountain, and left his 
companions gazing after him with envy 
and admiration : but his progrefs was 
unequal, and interrupted by athoufaad 
caprices. When Pleafure warbled in the 
Valley he mingled in her train. When 
Pride beckoaed towards the precipice 



he ventured to the tottering edge. He 
delighted in devious and untried paths; 
and made fo many excurfions from the 
road, that his feebler companions often 
outllripped him. I obferved that the 
Mufps beheld him with partiality; but 
Tru^h often frowned and turned aiide 
her iiice. While Genius was thus wall- 
ing his flrength in eccentric flights, I 
faw a perfn of a very different appear- 
ance, named Application. He crept 
along with a flow and unremitting pace^ 
his eyes fixed on the^top of the moun- 
tain,, patiently removing every ftonc 
that obilruded his way, till he faw mofi: 
of thofe below him who had at Arft 
derided his flow and toilfome progrefs# 
Indeed there were few who afcended 
the hill with equal and uninterrupted 
fteadinefs ; for, befidc the difficulties of 
the way, they were continually folicited 
to turn afide by a numerous crowd of 
Appetites Paffions, andPleafures,whofe 
importunity, when they had once com- 
plied with, they became lefs and left 
able to refill ; and though they often 
returned to the path, the afperities of 
the road were more feverely felt, ithe 
hill appeared more fleep and rugged, 
the fruits which were wholefome and 
rcfrelhing fecmed harfli and ill-tafled, 
their fight grew dim, and their feet tripe 
at every little obHrudlion. 

I faw, with fome furprize, that the 
Mufes, whofe bufinefs was to cheer and 
encourage thofe who were toiling up the 
afcent, would often fing in the bowers 
of Pleafure, and accompany thofe who 
were enticed away at the call of the 
Paffions ; they accompanied them, how- 
ever, but a little way, and always for^ 
fook them when they loft fight of the 
hill. ' The tyrants then doubled their 
chains upon the unhappy captives, and 
led them away, without yefillance, to the 
cells of Ignorance, or the manfions of 
Mifeyy, Amongft the innumerable feS 
duce^s, who were endeavouring to draw 
away the votaries of Truth from the 
path of Science, there was one, fo little 
formidable in her appearance, and fo 
gentle and languid in her attempts, that 
I fhould fcarcely ba,ve taken notice of 
her, but for the numbers ^e had im- 
perceptibly loaded with her chains. In^* 
dolence (for fo fbe was called) far from 
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jM^ceeding to open hoflilitiesy did not 
attempt to turn their feet out of the 
path, but contented herfelf wi:h retard- 
ing their progrtfs ; and the purpofe fhe 
could not force them to abandon, fhe 

Serfuaded them to delay. Her touch 
ad a power like that of the torpedo, 
which withered the ftrength of thofe 
who came within its influence. Her 
unhappy captives dill turned their faces 
towards the temple, and always hoped to 
arrive there ; but the ground feemed to 
Aide from beneath their feet, and they 
found themfelves at the bottom, before 
they fufpeclcd they had changed their 
place. The placid ferenity, which at 
£r(l appeared in their countenance, 
changed by -degrees into a melancholy 
languor, which was tinged with deeper 
and deeper gloom, as they glided down 
the ilream of InfigniHcance; a dark and 
fluggilh water, which is curled by no 
breeze, and enlivened by no murmur, 
till it falls into a dead fea, where ftartled 
pafTengers are awakened by the Ihock, 
and the next moment buried in the 
gulph of Oblivion. 

Of all the unhappy deferters fmm the 
paths of Science, none Teemed lefs able 
to return than the followers of Indo- 
lence. The captives of Appetite and 
Paffion could often feize the moment 
when their tyrants were languid or afleep 
to efcape from their enchantment ; but 
the dominion of Indolence was conftant 
and unremitted, and feldom refilled, till 
refiftance was in vain. 

After contemplating thefe things, I 
turned my eyes towards the top of the 
mountain, where the air was always 
pure and exhilarating, the path (haded 
with laurels and other ever-greens, and 
the effulgence which beamed from the 
face of the goddefs feemed to fhed a 
glory round her votaries. Happy, faid 
I, are they who are permitted to afcend 
the mountain ! — but while I was pro- 
nouncing this exclamation with uncom- 
mon ardour, I faw (landing hefide me 
a form of diviner features and a more 
benign radiance. Happier, faid fhe, 
are thofe whom Virtue condufts to the 
manfions of Content! What, faid I, does 
Virtue then rcfide in the vale ? I am 
found, faid 'fhe, in the vale, and I illu- 
ininate the moancaia : I cheer the cot- 



tager at his toil, and infpire the fage at 
his meditation. I mingle in the crowd 
of cities, and blefs the hermit in his cell. 
I have a temple in every heart that owns 
my influence ; and to him that wifhes 
for me I am already prefent. Science 
may raife you to eminence^ but I alone 
can guide you to felicity ! While the 
goddefs was thus fpeaking, I flretch- 
ed out my arms towards her with a 
vehemence which broke my flambers. 
The chill dews were falling around me, 
and the fhades of evening ftretched over 
the landfcape. I haftened homeward, 
and refigned the night to filence and 
meditation. Aikin*s Mi/ceL 

§ 9. On the Lo*ve of Life. 

Age, that lefTens the enjoyment of 
life, encreafes our defire of living. 
Thofe dangers which, in the vigour of 
youth, we had learned to defpife, af« 
fume new terrors as we grow old. Our 
caution encreafing as our years encreafe, 
fear becomes at lafl the prevailing paf- 
fion of the mind ; and the fmall remain- 
der of life is taken up in ufelefs efforts to 
keep off our end, or provide for a con* 
tinned exillence. 

Strange contradidion in our nature, 
and to which even the wife are liable ! If 
I (hould judge of that part of life which 
lies before me by that which I have al. 
ready feen, the profpedl is hideous. Ex- 
perience tells me, that my paft enjoy- 
ments have brought no real felicity ; 
and fenfation a(rures me, that thofe I 
have felt are flronger than thofe which 
are yet to come^ Yet experience and 
fenfation in vain perfaade ; hope, more 
powerful than either, jdrefTes out th« 
dillant profped in fancied beauty; fome 
happinefs, in long perfpedlive, ftill 
beckons me to purfue; and, likealof* 
ing gamefter, every newdifappointment 
encreafes my ardour to continue the 
game. 

Whence then is this cncreafed love of 
life, which grows upon us with our 
years ? wh*nce comes it, that we thus 
make greater efforts to preferve our ex- 
igence, at a period when it becomes 
fcarcc worth the keeping ? Is it that Na- 
ture, attentive to the prefer vation of 
mankind, encreafes our wiihes to live^ 
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while (he IcfTens our enjoyments ; and, 
as fhe robs the fcnfes of every pleafure, 
equips Imagination in the fpoils ? Life 
would be infupportable to an old man, 
who, loaded with infirmities, feared 
death no more than when in the vigour 
of manhood ; the nnmberlefs calamities 
of decaying nature, and the confciouf- 
ncfs of furviving every pleafure, would 
at once induce him» with his own hand, 
CO terminate the fcene of mifery ; but 
kappily the contempt of death forfakes 
him at a time when it could only be 
prejudicial ; and life acquires an ima. 
ginary value, in proportion as its rea.! 
value is no more. 

Our attachment to every objedl around 
vsencreafes, in general, fromthelength 
of our acquaintance with it. " I would 
** not chufe,*' fays a French philofopher, 
*' to fee an old pod pulled up, with 
" which I had been long acquainted.*' 
A mind long habituated to a certain fet 
of objefb, infenfibly becomes fond of 
feeing them ; vifits them from habit, 
and parts from them with reludance: 
from hence proceeds the avarice of the 
old in every kind of pofTeOlon ; they 
love the world and all that it produces ; 
they love life and all its advantages ; 
Botbecaufe it gives them pleafure, but 
becaufe they have known it long. 

Chinvang the Chafle, afcending the 
throne of China, commanded that all 
who were unjulUy detained in prifon 
during the preceding reigns fhould be 
fet free. Among the number who came 
to thank their deliverer on this occafion, 
there appeared a mdjeftic old man, who, 
falling at the emperor's feet, addreffed 
him as follows : *< Great father of Chi- 
•' na, behold a wretch, now eighty-five 
*' years old, who was (hut up in a dun* 
" geon at the age of twenty- two. 1 
*'.wfl8 imprifoned, though a ftranger to 
*' crime, or without being rven con- 
•* fronted by my accufers. I have now 
** lived in folitude and darknefs for 
•* more than fifiy years, and am grown 
«* familiar with diftrefs. As yet, dazzled 
•* with thefplendorof that fun to which 
•« you have reftorcd me, I have been 
•« wandering the (Ireets to find out fome 
♦' friend that would affifl, or relieve, 
«« or remember me ; butmy friends, my 
^^ family^ and relations^ are all dead^ 



" and I am forgotten. Permit me theii>; 
«' O Chinvang, to wear out the wretch- 
** ed remains of life in my former pri- 
" fon ; the walls of my dungeon are to 
'* me more pleafing than themoft fplen- 
** did palace : I have not long to live, 
'' and (hall be unhappy except I fpend , 
** the reft of my days where my youth 
«« was paflcd ; in that prifon from 
•' wjience you were pleafed to releafe 
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me. 



Theoldman'spaflion for confinement 
is fi^ilar to that we all have for life. 
We are habituated to the prifon, we 
look round with difcon tent, aredifpleaf- 
ed with the abode, and yet the length of 
our captivity only encreafes our fond* 
nefs for the cell. The trees we have 
planted, thehoufes we have built, or the 
pofterity we have begotten, all ferve to 
bind us clofer to the earth, and embitter 
our parting. Life fues the young like a 
new acquaintance; the companion, a& 
yet unexhaufled, is at once inftruAive 
and amufmg ; its company pleafes, yet, 
for all this, it is but little regarded. 
To us, who arc declined in years, lite 
appears like an old friend ; its jefts 
have been anticipated in former con* 
verfation ; it has no new ftory to make 
us fmile, no new improvement with 
which to furprize, yet ftill we love it ; 
deflitute of every enjoyment, ftill we 
love it, hufband the wafting treafure 
with increafing frugality, and feel all 
the poignancy of anguifti in the fatal 
feparation. 

SirPhilipMordauntwasyoung,beau* 
tiful, fincere, brave, an Engliftiman. He 
had a complete fortune of his own, and 
the love of the king his mafter, which 
was equivalent to riches. Life opened 
all her treafures before him, and pro- 
mi fed a long fucceflion of happinefs. He 
came, tafted of the entertainment, but 
was difgufted even at the beginning. He 
profeiTed an averfion to living ; was 
tired of walking round the fame circle ; 
had tried every Enjoyment, and found 
them all grow weaker at every repe- 
tition. *« If life be, in youth, fo dif« 
*' pleafing,**cried hetohimfelf, '*what 
*' will it appear when age comes on ? 
«' if it be at prefent indifferent, fure it 
'* will then be execrable.** This thought 
embittered tvcry refle£lion ; till, at laft, 
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With all the ferenity of perverted reafon^ 
be ended the debate with a piflol ! Had 
this felf-deluded man been apprized^ 
that exidence grows moredefirable to as 
the longer we cxift, he would have then 
faced old age without (hrinking ; he 
would have boldly dared to live ; and 
ferved that focicty by his future affiduii 
ty, which he bafely injured by his defer- 
tion. Goldjmitbn 

§10, The Canal and the Brooke 
A Re*verie* 

A delightfully pleafant evening fuc- 
ceedingafultry fummer-day, invited me 
to take a folitary walk; and, leavingthe 
<]afl of the highway, I fell into a path 
which led along a pleafant little valley 
watered by a fmall meandring brook. 
The meadow ground on its banks had 
been lately mown, and the new grafs 
was fpringing up with a lively verdure. 
The brook was hid in feveral places by 
the (hrubs that grew on each fide, and 
intermingled their branches. The fides^ 
of the valley were roughened by fmall 
irregular thickets ; and the whole fcene 
had an air of folitude and retirement, 
uncommon in the neighbourhood of a 
populous town. The Duke of Bridge- 
water's canal croflfed the valley, high 
raifsd on a mound of earth, which pre- 
ferved a level with the elevated ground 
on each fide. An arched road was car- 
ried under it, beneath which the brook 
that ran along the valley was conveyed 
by a fubterraneous pafTage. I threw my- 
felf upon a green bank, (haded by a 
leafy thicket, and reiHng my^head upon 
my hand, after a welcome indolence 
had overcome my fenfes, I faw, with the 
eyes of fancy, the following f^jt nc. 

The iirm-built fide of the aqueduft 
fuddenly opened, and a gigantic form 
i/Tued forth, which I foon difcovered to 
be the Genius of the Canal. He was 
clad in a clofe garment of ruflet hue. 
A mural crown, indented with battle- 
ments, furrounded his brow. His na- 
ked feet were difcolouredwith clay. On 
his left fhoulder he bore a huge pick- 
axe ; and in his right hand he held cer- 
tain indruments, ufedin furveying and 
levelling. His looks were thoughtful, 
and his features harfh. The breach 
through which he proceeded in ilantly 



clofed, and with a heavy tread he ad-^ 
vanced into the valley. As he approach- 
ed the brook, the Deity of the Stream 
arofe to meet him. He was habited in 
a light green mantle, and the clear 
drops fell from his dark hair, which W3% 
encircled with a wreath of water-lily^ 
interwoven with fWeet-fcented flag : an 
angling- rod fupported his (leps. Tho 
Genius of the Canal eyed him with a 
contemptuous look, and in a hoarle 
voice thus began : 

** Hence, ignobltrill ! with thy fcan-. 
ty tribute, to thy lord the Merfey ; 
nor thus wade thy almoft-exhaufted 
urn in lingering windings along the 
vale. Feeble as thine aid is, it will 
not be unacceptable to that mailer 
flrcam himfelf ; for, as I lately crof- 
fed his channel, I perceived his fands 
loaded with flranded vefTels. I faw, 
and pitied him, for undertaking a 
taflc to which he is unequal. But 
thou, whofe languid current is ob- 
fcured by weeds, and interrupted by 
miOiapen pebbles; who lofefi thyfelf 
in endlefs mazes, remote from any 
found but thy own idle gurgling ; 
how canft thou fupport an exidence 
fo contemptible and ufelefs ? For me^ 
the nobleli child of Arc, who hold my 
unremitting courfe from hill to hill^ 
over vales and rivers ; who pierce 
the folid rock for my pafi*age, and 
connect unknown lands with diflant 
fcas ; wherever I appear I am viewed 
with adon iih men t, and exulting Com<* 
merce hails my waves. Behold my 
channel thronged with capacious vef« 
fels for the conveyance of merchan.. 
dize, and fplendid barges for the ufe 
and pleafure of travellers; my banks 
crowned with airy bridges and huge 
warehoufes, and echoing with the bu« 
fy founds of indudry ! Pay then the 
homage due from Sloth and Obfcu- 
rity to Grandeur and Utility.** 
•* I readily acknowledge, " replied the 
Deity of the Brook, in a modelt accent, 
" the fuperior magnificence and more 
*' extenfive utility of which you fo 
" proudly boad ; yet, in my humble 
** walk, I am not void of a praife. lefs 
*' diining, but not lefs fjlid than yours. 
'* The nymph of this peaceful valley, 
<' rendered more fertile and beautiful by 
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*' ny ftream ; the neigKbouring fylvan 
•« deities, to whofe plcafure I contri- 
*' bute, will pay a grateful teftimony to 
*' my merit. The windings of my courfe, 
*' which you fo much blame, (ervc to 
^* diffufeovera greater extent of ground 
^* the refrefhment of my waters ; and 
*' the lovers of nature aud the Mufes, 
«* who are fond of ftraying on my 
'' banks, are better' pleafed that the 
*' line of beauty marks my way, than 

if, like yours, it were direfted in 

aflraight, unvaried line. They prize 
** the irregular wildnefs with which 
** I am decked, as the charms of 
** beauteous fimplicity. What you call 
*' the weeds which darken and obfcure 
•* my waves, afford to the botanift 
*' a pleafing fpeculation of the works 
*' of nature ; and the poet and pain- 
•* tcr think the I u fire of my ft ream 
•* greatly improved by glittering thro' 
•* them. The pebbles which diverfi fy 
^' my bottom, and make thefe ripplings 
•' in my current, are pleafjng objeds 
•* to the eye of tal!e ; and my fimple 
•* murmurs are more melodious to the 
^* learned ear than all the rude noifes 
•' of your banks, or even the mufic 
•* thatrefounds from your ftately barges. 
•* If the unfeeling Tons of Wealth and 
•* Commerce judge of me by the mere 
** ftandard of ufefulnefs, I may claim 
•* no undiftinguiQied rank. Wh:lcyour 
«* waters, confined in deep channels, 
•* or lifted above the \ allies, roll on, a 
•* ufelefs burden to the fields, and only 
** fubfervient to the drudgery of bearing 
** temporary merchandizes, my ftrcam 
^* willbeftow unvarying fcrtiliLv on the 
** meadows, during thefummersof fu- 
•' ture ages. Yet I fcorn to fubmit 
** my honours to the detifion of thofe 
•' whofe hearts arc fliut up to tafte and 
** fentimcnt : let me appeal to nobler 
•• judges. The philofophcr and poet, 
*' by whofe labours the human mind 
** is elevated and refin-^d, and opened 
?* to pleafures beyond the conception of the great are magnified into calamities ; 



'< to woods and ftrcams ; and, while 
" the flupendous monameqts of Roman 
" grandeur, the columns which pierced 
'* the fkies, and the aqueduds which 
*' poured their waves over mpantaini 
" and vallies, are funk in oblivion, the 
" gently-winding Mincius (lill retain! 
*^ his tranquil honours. And when thy 
** glories, proud Genius ! are loft and 
•' forgotten ; when the flood of com- 
" merce, which now fupplies thy urn, 
" is turned into another courfe, and 
*' has left thy channel dry and defolate^ 
^« the foftly - flowing Avon fhall ftill 
murmur in fong, and his banks re* 
ceive the homage of all who are be- 
loved by Phcsbus and the Mufes." 

Jiiin'j Mi/cell. 

§11. The Story of a difahkd Soldier. 

Noobfervation is more common, and 
at the fame time more true, than. That 
one half of the world are ignorant how 
the other half lives. The misfortunes 
of the great are held up to engage our 
attention ; are enlarged upon in tones 
of declamation ; and the world is called 
upon to gaze at the noble fuft'erers : the 
great, under the prefTure of calamily, 
are confcious of feveral others fympa« 
thizing with their di lire fs ; and have# 
at once, the comfort of admiration and 

pity- 
There is nothing magnanimous in 

be .ring misfortuneswith fortitude,when 
the whole world u looking on : men in 
fuchcircumrtanceswill att bravely, even 
from motives of vanity ; but he who, 
in thevaleof obfcurity, can brave adver- 
fity ; who, without friends to encon- 
rag<*, acquaintances to pity, or even 
without. hope to alleviate, hii misfor- 
tunes, can behave with tranquillity and 
indifference, is truly great ; whether 
pcafant or courtier, he defcrves admira- 
tion, and iliould beheld up for our imi* 
tation and refpeft. 

While the ilighteft inconveniencies of 



*' vulgar fouls, will acknowledge that 
5* the elegant deities who prel:iie*over 
*' fimple and natural beauty have in- 
*' fpircd them with thfir charming i^nd 
•* inftruftive ideas. The fweeteft and 
nioll majellic bard that ever fung has 
taken a pride in owning his afixcUon 
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while tragedy mouths out their fuffcr- 
ings in all the itrains of eloquence ; the 
miferies of the poor are entirely difre- 
gurdcd ; and yetfomeofthe lower ranks 
of people undergo more real hardfhips 
in one day than thofe of a more exalted 
flation fuffer in their whole lives. It is in- 
conceivable 
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cooceivable what difRculties the mean- 
eft of our common Tailors and foldiers 
endure without murmuring or regret ; . 
without paflionately declaiming againft 
Providence, or calfing their fellows to . 
be gazers on their intrcfpidity. Every 
day is to them a day of mifery, and yet 
they entertain their hard fate without 
repining. 

With what indignation do I hear an 
Ovid, a Cicero, or a Rabutin, complain 
oftheir misfortunes and hard(hips,whofe 
greated calamity was that of being un- 
able to vidt a certain fpot of earth, to 
which they had fooliOily attached an 
idea of happinefs ! Their diftreHes were 
pleafures, compared to what many of 
the adventuring poor every day endure 
without murmuring. They ate, drank, 
and flept ; they had (laves to attend 
them ; and were fure of fubfiftence for 
life : while many of their fellow-crea- 
tures are obliged to wander without a 
friend to comfort or affift them, and even 
without ihelter from the fevcrity of the 
feafon. 

I have been led into thefe reflexions 
from accidentally meeting, fome days 
ago, a poor fellow, whom I knew when 
a boy, drefTed in a failor's jacket, and 
begging at one of the outlets of the 
town with a wooden leg. I knew him 
to have been honed and induitrious 
when in the country, and was curious 
to learn what had reduced him to his 
prefent fituation. Wherefore, after hav- 
in^ given hirn what I thought proper, 
I defircd to know the hiftory of his life 
and misfortunes, and the manner in 
which he was reduced to his prefent 
dillrefs. The difabled foldicr, for fuch 
he was, though drefTed in a failor's ha- 
bit, fcratching his head, and leaning on 
his crutch, put himfelf into an attitude 
to comply with my requeft, and gave me 
his hiilory, as follows : 

" As for my misfortunes, mafter, I 
*' can't pretend to have gone through 
any more than other folks ; for, ex- 
cept the iofs of my limb, and my be- 
ing obliged to beg, I don't know any 
rcafon, thank Heaven, that I have to 
complain : there is Bill Tibbs, of our 
regimeat, he has loft both his legs, 
and an ^ye to boot ^ but, thank 
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** Heaven, it is not fo bad with m^ 
yet. 

^' I was born in ShropfiiLre ; my fa- 
ther was a labourer, and died whea 
I was five years old ; fo I was pnc 
upon the parifh. As he had been a 
wandering fort of a man, the pa* 
rifhioners Were not able to tell to 
what parifh I belonged, or where I 
was born, fo they fent me to another 
parifh, and that parifh fent me to a 
third. I thought in my heart, they 
kept fending me about fo long, that 
they would not let me be born in any 
** parifh at all ; but at laft, however^ 
** they fixed me. I had fome difpofi- 
** tion to b8 a fcholar, and wasrefolved^ 
*' at leall, to know my letters; but the 
" mafter of the workhoufe put me to 
bufinefs as foon as I was able to handle 
a mallet ; and here I lived an eaf/ 
kind of life for five years. I only 
wrought ten hours in the day, and 
had my meat and drink provided 
for my labour. It is true, I was 
«* not fufFered to ftir out of the houfe, 
*' for fear, as they faid, I fhould 
** run away ; but what of that, I had 
" the liberty of the whole houfe, aa4 
" the yard before the door, and that 
•' was enough for me. I was thea 
** bound out to a farmer, where I was 
up both early and late; but I ate 
arid drank well, and liked my bufi- 
nefs well enough, till he died, when 
I was obliged to provide for myfelf ; 
fo I was refolved to go feek my for* 
*' tune. 

*' In this manner I went from town to 
town, worked when I could get em- 
ployment, and ftarved when I could 
get none : when happening one day 
to go through a field belonging to a 
juftice of peace, 1 fpy'd a hare crofT- 
** ing the path juft before me ; and [ 
believe the devil put it in my head to 
fling my flick at it :— well, ^ what 
will you have on't ? [ killed the 
hare, and was bringing it away, 
when the juftice himfelf met me ; he 
called me a poacher and a villain ; 
and, collaring me, defired I would 
give an account of myfelf. I fell 
upon my knees, begged his worftiip's 
pardon, and began to give a full ac- 

<• coaat 
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'* count of all that I knew of my breed, 
feed, and generation ; but, though I 
•* gave a very true account, the juilice 
•* faid I could give no account; folwas 
«* indidled at feilions, found guilty of 
•' beiiig poor, and fent up to London to 
•' Newgate, in order to be tranfporied 
* ** as a vagabond. 

*' People may fay this and that of 
«* being in jail, but, for my part, I 
•* found Newgate as, agreeable a place 
<f as ever I was in in all my life. I 
•• had my belly-full to eat and drink, 
** and did no work at all. This kind 
*' of life was too good to laft for ever ; 
^' fo I was taken out of prifon, after 
«* five months, put on board a (hip, and 
^* fent off, with two hundred more, to 
" the plantations. We had but an in- 
f * different paffage,' for, being til con- 
*^ fined in tne hold, more' than a hun- 
*' dred of our people died for want of 
f fweet air ; and ihofe that remained 
•' were fickly enough, God knows. 
** When we came a-fhore, we were fold 
*' to the planters, and I was bound for 
•• feven years more. Aslwas nofcholar, 
*' for I did not know my letters, I was 
*' obliged to work among the negroes ; 
** and I ferved out my time, as in duty 
•' bound to do. 

** When my time was expired, I 
worked my paffage home, and glad j 
was to fee Old England again, be- 
caufe I loved my country, I was a- 
** fraid, however, that I fhould be in- 
difted for a vagabond once mor^ , fo 
did not miich care to go down into 
** thecountry, butkeptabout the town, 
** and did little jobbs when I could get 
♦' them. 

*' I was very happy in this manner 
•' for fomeiime, till one evening, cora- 
*' ing home from work, two men knock- 
•* ed me down, and then defired me to 
Hand. They belonged to a prefs- 
gang : I was carried before the juf- 
tice, and, as I could give no account 
of myfelf, I had my choice left, whe- 
ther to go on board a man of war, 
*' or lift for a foldicr : I chofe the lat- 
ter ; and, in this poft of a gentle- 
man, I ferved two campaigns in 
Fbnders, was at the battles of Val 
•* and Fontenoy, and received but one 
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" wound, through the breafthere ; bot 
** the do^^or of our regiment foon made 
*' me well again. 

" When the peace came on I was 
" difcharged ; and, as I coold not 
work, hecaufe my wound was fome- 
times troublefome, I lifted for a land- 
man in the Eaft India company's fer- 
*' vice. I have fought the French in 
" fix pitched battles ; and I verily be* 
** lieve that, if I could read or write, 
*' our captain would have made me a 
" corporal. But it was not my good 
" fortune to have any promotion, fori 
'* foon fell fick, and fo got leave to re- 
*' turn home again with forty poands in 
*' my pocket. This was at the'begin- 
ning of the prefent war, and I hoped 
to be fet on fhore, and to have the 
pleafure of fpending my money ; bat 
the government wanted men, and fol 
was preffed for a failor before ever I 
*' could fet foot on (hore. 

*' The boatfwain found me, as he 
faid, an obftinate fellow : he fwore 
he knew that I anderdood my bufi- 
nefswcll, but that I (hammed Abra* 
ham, to be idle ; but, God knows, 
Iknewncthingoffea.bufinefs,and he 
beat me, without confideringwhathe 
was about. I had ftill, however, my 
forty poupds, and that was fome 
*' comfort to me under every beating ; 
** and the money I might have had 
^' to this day, but that our fhrp was 
<' taken by the French, and fo I loft 

'' all. 

*' Our crew was carried into Breft, 
** and many of them died, becaufe they 
*' were not ufed to live in a jail ; but, 
*' for my part, it was nothing to me, 
" for I was feafoned. One night, as I 
*' was afleep on the bed of boards, with 
*^ a warm blanket about me, for I al- 
** ways loved to lie well, I was awa- 
** kened by the boatfwain, who had a 
*' dark lanthorn in his hand : * Jack,* 
'« fays he to me, * will you knock out 
" the French centry's brains?* I don't 
" care, fays I, ftriving to keep myfelf 
*' awake, if I lend a hand. * Then 
follow me,* fays he, * and I hope 
we (hall do bufinefs.* So up I got, 
and tied my blanket, which was all 
the clo&ihs I had, aboat my mid- 

'• die. 
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** die, atod w€nt with him to fight the 
** Frenchmen. I hntc the French, be- 
" caufe they are all (laves, and wear 
'* wooden (hoes. 

«* Though wc had no arms, one 
*• Englifhnian isableiobeat five French 
*' at any time ; fo we went dowa to the 
•* door, where both the centries were 
•* pofted^ and, rulhing upon them> 
'' feized their arms in a moment, and 
•* knocked them down. From thence 
•' nine of us ran together to the quay, 
•* and feizing the firil boat we met, 
'* got out of the harbour,, and put to 
•* lea. We had not been here threft 
•* days before we were taken up by the 
•* Dorfet privateer, who were glad of 
" To 'many good hands, and we con- 
•' fented to run our chance. However, 
" we had not as much luck as we ex- 
•* peAed. In three days we fell in 
** with the Pompadour privateer, of 
*' forty guns, while we had but twenty- 
•• three ; fo to it we went, yard-arm 
** and yard-arm. The fight larted fcr 
•* three hours, and I verily believe we 
** (hould have taken the Frenchman, 
*' had we but had fome more men left 
** behind ; but, unfortunately, we loll 
** all our men juft as we were going to 
*' get the viftory. 

«« I was once more in the power of 
•' the French, and I believe it would 
"* have gone hard with me had I been 
•* brought back to Brcft ; bur, by good 
•• fortune, we were retaken by the Vi- 
•' per. 1 had almoft forgot to tell 
** you that, in that engagement, I was 
•' wounded in two places ; I loft four 
•* fingers o(Fthe left hand, and my leg 
•' was (hot off. If I had had the good 
^* fortune to have loft my leg and ufe 
*' of my hand on board a king's (hip, 
*' and not a-board a privateer, I (hould 
" have been entitled to cloathing and 
'* maintenance during the reft of my 
^' life t but that was not my chance : 
*' one m&n ii born with a filver fpoon 
*' in his mouth, and another with a 
'• wooden ladle. However, We(red be 
*' God, I enjoy good health, and will 
•♦ for ever love liberty and Old Eng- 
«' land. Liberiy, property, and Old 
*' England for ever, huzza !'' 

Thus faying, he limped ofF, leaving 
jne in admirauon at hi^ intrepidity and 



content ; nor could t avoid acknowledi^- 
ing, that an habitual acquaintance with 
mifery ferves better than philofophy to 
teach us to defpife it. GoUJmitb. 

^ 12. j^ Dialogue hetnveen Ultsses and 
Circe, in QifiQB.*s IJland. 

Circe, You will go then, Uly(res ; 
but why will you go ? I defire you to 
fpeak the thoughts of your heart. Speak 
without rcferve.— What carries yoa 
from me ? 

^bJ^f' Pardon, goddefs, the weak- 
nefs of human nature. My heart will 
fiph for my country. It is a tendernefs 
which all my attachment to you cannot 
overcome. 

Circe. This is not all. I perceive yoii 
are afraid to declare your whole mind : 
but what do you fear ? my terrors are 
gone. The proudeft goddefs on earth, 
when (he has favoured a mortal as 1 have 
favoured you, has laid her divinity and 
power at his feet. 

• TJlyJfci, It may be fo, while there ftill 
remains in her heart the fondnefs of 
love, or in her mind the fear of (hame. 
But you, Circe, are above thofe vulgar 
fen fat ions. 

Circe. I underftand your caution, it 
belongs to your charafter ; and, there- 
fore, to take all diffidence from >ou, I 
fvvear by Styx, I will do no harm to yon 
or your friends for any thing which yoa 
fay, though it (hould ofiend me ever (b 
much, but will fend you away with all 
marks of my friend (hip. Ttll me now, 
truly, what pleafures you hope to enjoy 
in the barren ifland of Ithaca, which caa 
compenfatc for thofe you leave in this 
paradifc, exempt from all cares, and 
overflowing with all delights ? 

Uljjffls, The pleafures of virtue ; the 
fupreme happinefs of doing good. Here 
I do nothing : my mind is in a palfy ; 
its faculties are benumbed. I long to 
return into adion again, that I may em* 
ploy thofe talents and virtues which I 
have cultivated from the earlieft days of 
my youth. Toils and cares fright not 
me : they are the exercife of my foul ; 
they keep it in health and in vigour. 
Give me again the fields of Troy, rather 
tlian thofe vacant groves ; there I could 
reap the bright lurveft of glory ; here I 

am 
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tm hid from the eyes of mankind, and 
begin to appear contemptible in my 
own. The image of my fqj-mer felf 
haunts and feems to upbraid me where- 
cver I go : I meet it under the gloom of 
every (hade ; it even intrudes itfelf into 
your prefence, and chides me from your 
arms. Ogoddefs! unlefs you have power 
to lay that troublcfome fpirit, unlefs you 
can make me forget mylejf, I cannot be 
happy here, I ihall every day be more 
wretched. 

Circe, May not a wife and good man 
who has fpent all his youth in a6live life 
and honourable danger, when he begins 
to decline have leave to retire, and 
enjoy the reft of his days in quiet and 
pleafure ? 

Vlyjfes, No retreat can be honourable 
to a wife and good man, but in company 
with the Mules ; I am deprived of that 
facred fociety here. The Mufes will 
not inhabit the abodes of vol uptuoufnefs 
and fenfual pleafure. How can I ftudy, 
how can I think, while fo many beafts 
(and the worft beafts I know are men 
turned into beafts) are howling, or 
roarihg, or grunting about me ? 

Circe. There is wmething in this ; 
but this is not all : you fupprefs the 
ftrongeftrcafon that draws you tolthaca. 
There is another image, befides that of 
your former felf, which appears to you 
in all parts of this ifland, which follows 
your walks, which interpofes itfelf be- 
tween you and me, and chide? ynu from 
my arms : it is Penelope, Ulyffes, I know 
it is.— Do not pretend to' deny it : you 
iigh for her in my bofom itfelf. — And 
yet (he is not an immortal.— -She is not, 
as I am, endowed with the gift of un- 
fading youth : feveral years have paft 
fince her's has been faded. I think, 
without vanity, that (he was never fo 
handfomeasl. But what is (he now ? 

JJlyJfes. You have told me yourfelf, in 
a former converfation, when I inquired 
of you about her, that (he is true to my 
bed, and as fond of me now, after twenty 
yenrs abfence, as when I left her to go 
to Troy. I left her in the bloom of her 
youth and her beauty. How much muft 
her conftancy have b^en tried fince that 
time ! how meritorious is her fidelity ! 
tJhall I reward her with falfehood ? (hall 
I forget her who canaot forget me ; who 



has nothing fo dear to her as my re* 
membrance ? 

Circe. Her love is preferved by the 
continual hope of your fpeedy return* 
Take that hope from Her : let your com- 
panions return, and let her know that 
you have (ixed your abode here with 
me ; that you have fixed it forever : let 
her know that ihe is Ut^ to difpofe of 
her heart and her hand as (he pleafes. 
Send my piAure to her ; bid her com- 
pare it with her own face. — If all this 
does not cure her of the remains of her 
paftion, if you do not hear of her marry« 
ing Eurymachus in a twelvemonth, I 
underftand nothing of womankind, 

Vlyjfes, O cruel goddefs ! why will 
you force me to tell you thofe truths I 
wi(h to conceal ? If by fuch unjuft, fuch 
barbarous ufage, I could lofe her heart, 
it would break mine. How (hould I en- 
dure the torment of thinking that I had 
wronged fuch a wife ? what could make 
me amends for her not being mine, for 
her being another's ? Do not frowot 
Circe ; I own, ((ince you will have me ' 
fpeak) I own you could not : with alt 
your pride of immortal beauty, with all 
your magical charms to a(Gft thofe of na- 
ture, you are not fuch a powerful char- 
mer as fhe. You feel de(ire, and you give 
it ; but you never felt love, nor can you 
infpire it. How can I love one who 
would have degraded me into a beaft I 
Penelope raifed me into a hero : her love 
ennobled, in vigorated,exalted my mind. 
She bid me go to the (legc of Troy, tho* 
the parting with me was worfe than 
death to herfclf : (he bid me expofe my- 
felf there to all perils among the foremoft 
heroes of Greece, though her poor heart 
trembled to think of the leaft I (hould 
meet, and would have given all its own 
blood to fave a drop of mine. Then 
there was fuch a conformity in all our 
inclinations ! when Minerva taueht me 
the le(rons of wifdom, (he V^^^ to be 
prefent ; (he heard, (he retained the mo- 
ral inftrudions, the fublime truths of 
nature, (he gave thtm back to me, foft« ' 
tened and fweetened with the peculiar 

f races of her own mind. When we un- 
ent our thoughts with the charms of 
poetry, when we read together the poems 
of Orpheus, Mufaeus, and Linus, with 
what tafte did (he mark ts^xy excellence 

ia 
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in them ! My feelings were dull, com- fence. They were infeparable compa^ 

pared to her's. She feemed herfelf to nions, and their growing attachment 

be the Mufe whohad infpired thofever- was favoured by Jupiter, who had dc- 

fes^ and had tuned their lyres to infufe creed thaf a lading onion (hould be fb* 

into the hearts of mankind the love of leranized between thetn fo foon as thcj 

wifdom and virtue, and the fear of the were arrived at maturer years : but in 



the mean time the fons of men deviated 
from their native innocence ; vice and 
ruin over -ran the earth with giant 
ftrides ; and Aftrea, with her train of cc- 
leftial vifitantsy forfook their pollnted 
abodes : Love alone remained, having 
been (lolen away by Hope, who was his 
nurfe, and conveyed by her to the foreili 
of Arcadia, where he was brought up 
among the fhepherds. But Jupiter au 
figned hini a different partner, and 
ccmmandcd him toefpoufe Sorrow, the 
daughter of Ate : he complied with rc- 
loftancc; for her features were harlh and 
fenfual life, keeping indeed the form of difagreeable ; her eyes funk, her fore, 
a man, but having loit the human foul, head contradled into perpetual wrinkles, 
or at leafl all its noble and godlike and her temples were covered with a 



gods. How beneficent was (he, how 
good to my people ! what care did (he 
take to inftrufl them in the finer and 
more elegant arts; to relieve the necefli- 
ties of the (ick and the aged ; to fuper- 
intend the education of children ; to do 
my fubjefts every good office of kind in- 
terceffion ; to lay before me their wants; 
to a(C(l their petitions ; to mediate for 
thofe who wereobjefls of mercy ; to fuc 
for thofe who deferved the favours of the 
crown ! And (hall I banifh myfelf for 
ever from fuch a con fort ? (hall I give 
up her fociety for the brutal joys of a 



powers ? Oh, Circe, forgive me j I can- 
not bear the thought. 

Circe. Begone— do not imagine I alk 
you to (lay. The daughter of the Sun is 
not fo mean-fpirited as to folicit a mor- 
tal to (hare her happinefs with her. It 
is a happinefs which I find you cannot 
enjoy. I pity you and defpife you. 
That which you feem to value fo much 
1 have no notion of. All you have faid 



wreath of cyprefs and wormwood. From 
this union fprung a virgin, in whom 
might be traced a ftrong refemblance to 
both her parents ; but the fullen and un- 
amiable features of her mother were fo 
mixed and blended with the fweetnefs 
of her father, that her countenance, 
though mournful, was highly pleafing. 
The maids and fhepherds of the neigh- 
bouring plains gathered round, and 



fctms to me a jargon of fentiments fitter called her Pity, A red-breafl was ob- 



for a (illy woman than for a great man. 
Go, read, and fpin too, if you plcafe, 
with your wife, I forbid you to remain 
another day in my idand. You (hall 
have a fair wind to carry you from it. 
After that, may every dorm that Nep- 
tune can raife purfae and overwhelm 
you ! Begone, I fay, quit my fight, 

UfyJ/es. Great goddefs, I obey— but 
remember your oath, 

§ 13. Lovi and J^y^ a Tale* 

In the happy period of the golden age, 
when all the celeftial inhabitants de- 
fcended to the earth, and convcrfcd fa- 
mjliarly with mortals, among the mod 
cheri(hed of the heavenly powers were 
twins, theoffspring of Jupiter, Love and 
Joy. Where they appeared the flowers 
Iprung up beneath their feet, the fun 
(hone with a brighter radiance, and all 
nature feemed embellifhed by their pre* ters of Helicon, her tears by chance fell 



ferved to build in the cabin where fhc 
was born ; and while (he was yet an in* 
fant, a dove purfued by a hawk flew 
into her bofom; This nymph had ade- 
jefted appearance, but fo (oft and gentle 
a mien, that (he was beloved to a degree 
of enthuflafm. Her voice was low and 
plaintive, but inexprefTibly fweet ; and 
(he loved to lie for hours together on 
the banks of fome wild and melancholy 
(Iream, finging to her lute. She taught 
men to weep, for (he took a flrange de- 
light in tears ; and often, when the vir- 
gins of the hamlet were afTembled at 
their evening fport?, (he would (teal in 
amongft them, and captivate their hearts 
by her tales full of a charming fadnefs. 
She wore on her head a garland com- 
pofed of her father's myrtles twided 
witji her mother's cyprefs. 

One day, as (he fat muling by thewa- 
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Snto the fountain ; and ever fince the 
Alufes' fpring has retained a flrong tafle 
of the in t'u (ion. Pity was commanded by 
Jupiter to follow the fteps of her mother 
through the world, dropping balm into 
the wounds (he made, and binding up 
the hearts (he had broken. She follows 
with her hair loofe, her bofom bare and 
throbbing, her garments torn by the 
briars, and her feet bleeding with the 
Toughnefs of the path. The nymph is 
mortal, for her mother is fo ; and whea 
ihehas fulfilled her deilined courfe upon 
the earth, they (hall both expire toge- 
ther, and Love be again united to Joy, 
his immortal and long- betrothed bride. 

Aikin's Mi/ceL 

J 14. Scene heinveen Colonel Rivers and 
Sir Harry;/* ivbicb the Colonel, from 
Principles of Honour, refufet to give bis 
Daughter to Sir Harry. 

Sir Har, Colonel, your mod obedient: 
I am come upon the old buAnefs ; for, 
Qnlefs I am allowed to entertain hopes 
of Mifs Rivers, I Ihall be the moll mife- 
rable of all human beings. 

Riv. Sir Harry, I have already told 
you by letter, and I now tell you per- 
lonally, I cannot lillen to your propo- 
fals. 

Sir Har, No, Sir ! 

Riv, No, Sir : I have promifcd my 
daughter to Mr. Sidney. Do you know 
that, Sir? 

Sir Har, I do : but what then ? En- 
gagements of this kind, you know 

Riv. So then, you do know I have 
promifed her to Mr. Sidney ? 

Sir Har. I do — But I alfo know that 
matters are not finally fettled between 
Mr. Sidney and you ; and I moreover 
know, that his fortune is by no means 
equal to mine : therefore— 

Ri'V. Sir Harry, let me aik you one 
queition before you make your confe* 
quence. 

Sir Har, A thoufand, if you pleafe. 
Sir. 

Riv. Why then, Sir, letmeaflcyou, 
what you have ever obferved in me, or 
sny condu^, that you deiire me fo fami- 
liarly to break my word ? I thought. 
Sir, you confidered me as a man of ho- 
nour i 



Sir Har. And foIdo> Sir— a man of 
the niceil honour. 

Ri*u, And yet, Sir, yon afk me to 
violate the fanftity of my word ; and 
tell me directly, that it is my intereil to 
be a rafcal. 

Sir H/:r. I really don't underftand 
you. Colonel ; I thought, when I was 
talking to you, I was talking to a man 
who knew the world ; and as yon have 
not yet figned— — 

Ri*v, Why, this is mendinc^ mattcn 
with a witnefs ! And fo you think, be- 
caufe I am not legally bound, I am un- 
der no neceflicy of keeping my word! 
Sir Harry, laws were never made for 
men of honour : they want no bond but 
the rectitude of their own fentiments ; 
and laws are of no ufe but to bind the 
villains of fociety. 

Sir Har. Well! but, my dear Colonel, 
if you have no regard for me, (hew fome 
little regard for your daughter. 

Riv. I (hew the greatcft regard for 
my daughter, by giving her to a man of 
honour ; and I mud not be infulted 
with any farther repedtion of your pro- 
pofals. 

Sir Har. Infuhyou, Colonel ! Is the 
offer of my alliance an infult? Is my 
readinefs to make what fettlements you 

think proper 

Riv. Sir Harry, I fhould confider the 
offer of a kingdom an infult, if it were 
to be purchaled by the violation of my 
word. Befides, though my daughter 
(hall never go a beggar to the arms of 
her huiband, I would rather fee her hap- 
py than rich ; and if (he has enough to 
provide handfomely for a young family, 
and fomething to (bare for the exigen* 
cies of a worthy friend, I (hall think 
her as affluent as if (he were miftrefs of 
Mexico. 

Sir Har, Well, Colonel, I have done; 

but I believe 

Riv. Well, Sir Harry, and as oar 
conference is done, we will, if yoa 
pleafe, retire to the ladies. I (hall be al- 
ways glad of your acquaintance, thoueh 
I cannot receive you as a fon-in-law ; for 
a union of intereil I look upon as a 
union of dishonour, and confider a mar- 
riage for money at bed but a legal prof- 
titution. 
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4 tc. OMt>init^0/Mannin. minatc contradiaion and noify 

' -^ ^ -^ -^ difgaft. But amodeft afTertion of one's 

• There is a tertain dignity of manners own opinion, and a complaifant ac* 

tbfolatelj neceflar/i to make even the qaiefcence in other people's, prefervt 

moft valaable chandler either refpeded dignity, 

or refpeftable. Vulgar, low expreflion?,aakward mo. 

Horfe«play, ramping, frequent and tions and addrefs, yilify, as they imply 

loud fits of laughter, jokes, waggery, either a ytry low turn of mind, or low 

and indifcriminate familiarity, will fink education, and low company, 

both merit and knowledge into a degree/ Frivolous curiofity about trifles, and 

of contempt. They compofe at moft a^ a laborious attention to little-objedls, 

merry fellow ; and a merry fellow was which neither reouire nor deferve a mo- 

aever yet a refpedlable man. Indifcri- ment's thought, lower a man ; who from 

lliinatc familiarity either offends yoar thence is thought (and not unjuilly) in- 

foperiors, orelfedubs you their depen- capable of greater matters. Cardinal 

dent and led captain. It gives your de Retz, very fagacioafly, marked out 

inferiors juft, but troublefome and im* Cardinal Chigi lor a little mind, from 

proper claims of equality. A joker is the moment that he told him he had 

near akin to a buffoon ; and neither of wrote three years with the fame pen^ 

them is the leaft related to wit. Who. and that it was an excellent good onoi 

ever is admitted or fought for, in com- (till. 

pany, upon any other account than that A certain degree of exterior feriouf- 

of his merit and manners, is never re- nefs in looks and motions gives dignity^ 

fpe6led there, but only made ufe of. withontexcluding wicahd decent cheer- 

We will have fuch*a-one, for he &tigs fulnefs, which are always ferious them- 

prettily ; we will invite fuch-a-one to a felves* A conftant fmirk upon the face« 

oall, for he dances well ; we will have and a whifiiin? a^ivity of the body, are 

fuch*a-one at fupper, for he is always ftrong indications of futility. Whoever 

joking and laughing ; we will aik ano- is in a hurry, (hews that the thing he ia 

ther,becaufe he plays deep at all games, about is too big for him— hafte and 

or becaufe he can drink a great deal, htirry are very different things. 

Thefe are all vilifying aiftindlions, I have only mentioned fome of thofe 

mortifying preferences, and exclude all things which may, and do, in the opi- 

ideas of efteem and regard. Whoever ni6n of the world, lower and fink cha^ 

// i»ui (as it is called) in company, for raders,in other refpedlsvaluable enough; 

the fakeof any one thing fingly, is fingly but I have taken no notice of thofe that 

that thine, and will never be confidered affect and fink the moral characters : they 

in any other lieht ; confeauently never are fufficiently obvious. A man who 

xeCptiied, let liis merits be what they has patiently been kicked, may as well 

will. pretend to courage, as a man blafted by 

This dignity of manners, which I re- vices and crimes, to dignity of any kind, 

commend fo much to you, is not only as But an exterior decency and dignity of 

different from pride, as true courage is manners, will even keep fuch a maa 

ffom blttfterine, or true wit from jokine, longer from finking, than otherwife he 

butisabfolutelyinconfiftentwithit; for would be: of fuch confequence is the 

nothing vilifies and degrades more than to wpt^-oy, or decorum, even though 

pride. The pretenfions of the proud afiedted and put on ! 

man are oftener treated with fneer and Lonf Chefitrjield. 

contempt, than with indiirnation ; as we ^ ^ ^ yr i -. 

cStr ridiculoufiy too little to a tradef. * >6. On Vulgarity.^ 

man, whoaiks ridiculoufiy too much for A vulgar, ordinary way of thinking, 

bis goods ; but we do not haggle with afting, or fpeaking, implies a lowedu- 

one whoonlyaiks ajuft andreafonable cation, and a habit of low company. 

price. Young people contraft it at fchool, or 

•Abjea flattery and indifcriminate af- among fervants, with whom they are too 

ienudon degrade, a» much as indifcri. often nfcd to converfe i bu;, after they 

; T t l\^<a^^'^X 
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frequent good company^ they mud want he does. He has always fome favoorhe 

attention and obfervation very much, if word for the time being ; which, for the 

they do not lay it qaite afide ; and in- fake of ufing often, hecommonlyabufes. 

deed if they do not, good company will Sach as <vafily angry» itaftly kind, 'uafily 

be very apt to lay them add e. Theva- hand fome, and o/ii/?^. ugly. Even his 

rioas kinds of vulgarifms are infinite ; I pronunciation of proper words carrier 

cannot pretend to point them out to themarkof the bead along with it. Ha 

you ; but I will give fome famples, by calls the earth jr^ar//^ ; he is Meiged VkOt 

which you may guefs at the reft. obliged to you. He goes to luards and 

A vulgar man is captit^us and jealous; not towards fuch a place. He fometimei 

eager and impetuous about triHes : he affefls hard words, by way of ornament, 

fttfpeds himfelf to be flighted ; thinks which he always mangles. A man of fa- 

every thing that is faid meant at him ; if ihion never has recourfe to proverbs and 

the company happens to laugh, he is v ulgar a phorifms ; ufes neither favourite 

perfnaded they laugh at him ; he grows words nor hard words ; but takes great 

9ngry and tefty, fays fomething very care to fpeak very correctly and gram* 

impertinent, and draws himfelf into a matically* and to pronounce properly; 

fcrape, by (hewing what he calls a pro- that is, according to the afage of the 

per fpirit, and averting himfelf. A man beft companies. 

of faihioa does not fuppofe himfelf to be An aukward addrefs, ungraceful at- 
either the fole or principal objed of the titudes and adlions, and a certain left* 
thoughts, looks, or words of the com pa- handinefs (if I may ufe that word) loud- 
qy ; and never fufpedls that he is either ly proclaim low education and low corn- 
flighted or laughed at, unlefs he is con- pany ; for it is impofiible to fuppofe that 
icious that he defervesit. And if (which a man can have frequented good com- 
very feldom happens) the company is pany, without having catched fome- 
abfurd or ill-bred enough to do either, thing, at leaft, of their air and motions* 
ke does not care two-pence, unlefs the Anew-raiiedmanisdiftinguiQiedinare* 
infultbefo grofs and plain as to require gimentbyhisaukwardnefs; but he muft 
fatisfa^ion of another kind. As he is be impenetrably dull, if, in a month or 
above trifles, he is never vehement and two's time, he cannot perform at leaft 
eageraboutthem; and, wherever they are the common manual exercife, and look 
concerned, rather acquiefces than wran* like a foldier. The very accoutrementa 
gles. A vulgar man's con verfation always of a man of fa(hion are grievous incum- 
favours ftrongly of the lownefs of his brancestoa vulgar man. Heisatalofs 
education and company : it turns chiefly what to do with his hat, when it is not 
upon his domeftic affairs, his fervants, upon his head ; his cane (if unfortunate- 
the excellent order he keeps in his own ly he wears one) is at perpetual war with 
family, and the little anecdotes of the tstry cup of tea or coffee he drinks ; de- 
neighbourhood ; all which he relates ftroys them iirft, and then accompanies 
withemphaiis, as in tereiiing matters. — them in their fall. His fword is tormi« 
He is a man-goilip. dable only to his own legs, which would 

Vulgarifm in language is the next, poflibly carry him faft enough out of the 

and diftinguifhing charaderiftic of bad way of any fword but his own. His 

company, and a bad education. A man cloaths fit him fo ill, and conftrain him 

of fafhion avoids nothing with more care fo much, that he feems rather their pri- 

than this. Proverbial exprefligns and foner than their proprietor. He prefents 

trite fayings are the flowers of the rhe- himfelf in company like a criminal in a 

toric of a vulgar man. Would he fay, court of juftice ; his very air condemni 

that men differ in their taftes ; he both him ; and people of fafhion will no more 

fupportsandadorns that opinion, by the conned them felves with the one, than 

good old faying, as he reipedfully calls people of charader will with .the other. 

It, that ** what is one man's meat is ano- This repulfe drives and finks him into 

«• ther man's poifon." If any body at- low company ; a gulph from whence na. 

tempts htiTigfmart^ as he calls it, upon man^ after a certain age, ever emerged,, 
Um ; he gives them Ht/nj^^ aye, that Lwd CheficrfiM. 

*«7» 
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^ I7« O/i Good'hreeding* 

A friend of yours and mine has very 
juftly defined good-breeding to be, *' the 
refult of much good fenfe, fome good- 
nature, and a liitle felf-denial for the 
fake of others, and with a view to obtain 
the fame indulgence from them." Tak- 
ing this for granted (as I think it can- 
not be difputed) it is allonifhing to me, 
that any body, who has good fenfe and 
good-nature, can eflentially fail in good- 
breeding. As to the modes of it, indeed, 
they vary according to perfons, places, 
and circumflances ; and are only to be 
acquired byobfervation and experience; 
but the fubftance of it is every where and 
eternally the fame. Good manners are, 
to particular focietics, what good morals 
are to fociety in general, their cement, 
and their fecurity. And as laws are en- 
abled to enforce good morals, or at leaft 
to prevent the ill effedlsof bad ones ; fo 
there are certain rules of civility, uni- 
verfally implied and received, to enforce 
good manners, and punifh bad ones. 
And indeed there feems to me to be lefs 
difference both between the crimes and 
punifhmcnt?, than at firft one would ima- 
gine. The immoral man, who invades 
another's property, is juftly hanged for 
it; and the ill-bred man, who, by his 
ill-manners, invades and difturbs the 
quiet and comforts of private life, is by 
common confent as juilly baniflied fo- 
ciety, Mutuulcomplaifances, attentions, 
and lacrificcs of little conveniencies, are 
as natural nn implied compact between 
civilized people, as proteftion and obe- 
dience are beuv::en kings and fubjcfts : 
whoever, in cither cafe, violates that 
compadl, juftly forfeits ail advantages 
ariftng from it. For my own parr, I 
really think, that, n?At to t!ic confciouf- 
ncfsofdoinga goodaftion, that of doing 
a civil one is the moft pleating : and the 
epithet which I ftiould covet the moll, 
next to that of Ariftides, would be that 
of well-bred. Thus much for good- 
breeding in general ; I will now confider 
^me of the various modes and degrees 
of it. 

Very few, fcarcely any, are wanting 
jn the refpedl which they ftiould fliew to 
thofewhom they acknowledge to be in- 
^itely their fuperiors ; fuch as crowned 
headsj princes, and public perfons of 



diftinguifhed and eminent pofts. It i» 
the manncrof ftiewing that refpc<fl which 
is different. The man of faftiion, and 
of the world, exprefles it in its fulleft ex- 
tent ; but naturally, eafily, and without 
concern : whereas a man, who is not 
ufed to keep good company, exprefles it 
aukwardly ; one fees that he is not ufed 
to it, and that it cofts him a great deal : 
but I never faw the worft-bred man liv- 
ing guilty of lolling, whiflling, fcratch- 
ing his head, and fuch like indecencies, 
in company that he refpeded. In fuch 
companies, therefore, the only point to 
be attended to is, to ftiew that refpe£l 
which every body .means to ftiew, in aa 
cafy, unembarraffcd, and graceful man- 
ner. This is what obfervaiion and ex- 
perience muft teach you. 

In mixed companies, v/hoever is ad- 
mitted to make part of them, is for the 
time at leaft, fuppofed to be upon a foot- 
ing of equality with the reft; and, con- 
fequcntly, as there is no one principal 
objed of awe and refpeft, people are apt 
to rake a greater latitude jn their beha- 
viour, and to be lefs upon their guard ; 
and fo they may, provided it be within 
certain bound:, which are upon no ccca- 
fion to be traufgrefled. But. upon thcfe 
occafions, though no one is entitled to 
diftinguiflied marksof rcfpe£l, every one 
claims', ?.nd yzry juftly, every mark of 
civility i.^l good-brceding. Eafe is aU 
lowed, but carcleflhefs and negligence 
are ftriftly forbidden. If a man accofts 
you, and talks to you ever fo dully or 
frivoloufly, it is worfe than rudcncfs, it 
is brutality, to fticw him, by a manifell 
inattention to what he fays, that you 
think him a fool ora blockhead, and not 
worth hearing. It is much more fo with 
regard to women ; who, of whatever 
rank they are, are entitled, in con fi dera- 
tion of their fex, not only to an atten- 
tive, but an ofiiciousgood-brecding from 
men. Their little wants, likings, cif* 
likes, preferences, antipathies, and fan-. 
cies,muft be officioufly attended to, and, 
if poifible, guefled at and anticipated, 
by a well-bred man. You muft never 
ufurp to yourfelf thofe conveniencies 
and gratifications which are of common 
right ; fuch as the beft places, the bell 
dilbes, &c. but on the contrary, always 
decline thera yourfelf, and ofrer them to 
others ; who, in their tura»» vUL <^€ft* 
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them to yoo : fe tliat^ apon the whole, I am fare, is abfolutelv necetfary to 

you will, in yoar turn, enjoy your (hare make us like one another's company 

of the common right. It would be end- long. Lord Chtfterjitli. 

lefs for me to enumerate all the particu- > r^. , i. . ^m 

lar indances in which a well-bred man S >8- / ^j^^T'ni T l^^V'i^^^* 

fhews his good.breedin^ in good compa- -^^ ^^S^'fi" I>'^^¥* and a Norths Jmeri. 

siy ; and it would be injurious to you to ^^^ ^^'^^i^' 

fuppofe that your own good fenfe will DuelUfl. Meicury, Charon's boat is 

not point them out to you ; and then your on the other fide of the water ; allow me, 

own good-nature will recommend, and before it returns, to have fome conver- 

your felf-intered enforce the pradlice. fationwith the North American Savage, 

There is a third fort of good -breed- whom you brought hither at the fame 

irtgt in which people are the moft apt to time as you conduced me to the (hades* 

fan^ from a very miftaken notion that I never faw one of that fpecies before, 

they cannot fail at all. I mean, with re- and am curious to know what the ani« 

gard to one's mod familiar friends and mal is. He looks very grim.— Pray, Sir^ 

acquaintances, or thofe who really are what is your name ? I underfland yon 

our inferiors ; and there, undoubtedly, fpeak Englifh. 

a greater degree of eafe is not only al- Savage. Yes, I learned it in my 
lowed, but proper, and contributes much childhood, having been bred up for 
to the comforts of a private, focial life, fome years in the town of New- York : 
But eafe and freedom have their bounds, but before I was a man I returned to my 
which mud by no means be violated. A countrymen, the valiant Mohawks ; and 
certain degree of negligence and care- being cheated by one of yours in the 
lefihefs becomes injurious and infolting, falc of fome rum, I never cared to have 
from the real or fuppofed inferiority of any thing to do with them afterwards, 
the perfons : and that delightful liberty Yet 1 took up the hatchet for them with 
of converfation among a few friends, is the red of my tribe in the war againft 
fbon deftroyed, as liberty often has been, France, and was killed while I was out 
by being carried to licentioufnefs. But upon a fcalping party. But I died very 
example explains things bed, and I will well fatisfied : for my friends were vic- 
put a pretty drong cafe :— Suppofe you torious, and before I was fhot I had 
and me alone together ; I believe you fcalped feven men and hyt women and 
will allow that I have as good a right to children. In a former war I had done 
unlimited freedom in your company, as dill greater exploits. My name is The 
either you or I can pofTibly have in any Bloody Bear : it was given me to ex- 
other ; and I am apt to believe, too, prefs my fiercenefs and valour, 
that you would indulge me in that Duellift^ Bloody Bear, I refpedt you, 
freedom, as far as any body would, and am much your humble fcrvant. My 
But, notwithdanding this, do you ima- nameisTomPudiwell, very well known 
gine that I diould think there was no at Arthur's. I am a gentleman by my 
bounds to that freedom ? I afTure you, I birth, and by profeilion a gameder, and 
jQiould not think fo; and I take myfelf man of honour. I have killed men in 
to be as much tied down by a certain fair fighting, in honourable fzngle com- 
degree of good manners to you, as by bat, but do not underdand cutting the 
other degrees of them to other people, throats of women and children. 
The mod familiar and intimate habi- Savage. Sir, that is our way of mak- 
tudes, conneftions, and frienddiips, re- ing war. Every nation has its own cuf« 
quire a degree of good-breeding, both toms. But by the grimnefs of your 
■ to preferve and cement them. The bed countenance, and that hole in your 
of us have our bad Ades ; and it is as bread, I prefume you were killed, as I 
imprudent as it is ill-bred, to exhibit was myfelf,in fome fcalping party. How 
them. I Ihall not ufe ceremony with happened it that your enemy did not 
you; it would be mifplaced between take off your fcalp ? 
us : but I ihall certainly obfervc that de- DuelUft. Sir, I was killed in a duel. 
grtt of good-breeding with you, which A friend of mine had lent me fome mo- 
u^ in the £rli place, aecent, and which, ney ; after two or three yearsj being in 

^reat 
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treat want himfelf, he aflced me to pay der. Farewell.— -I am refolved to fwim 

im ; I thought his demand an af- over the water, 

front tomy honoar, and fent him a chal- Mercury. By this touch of my wand 

Icnge. We met in Hyde-Park : the 1 take all thy ftrength from thee.— 

fellow conld not fence : I was the adroit* Swim now if thou canft. 

eft fwordfman in England, I gave him Salvage, This is a very potent en- 



three or four wounds ; but at laft he run 
upon me with fuch impetuofity, that he 
pot me out of my play, and 1 could not 
prevent him from whipping me through 
the lunes. I died the next day^ as a 
man of honour fhould, without any fni- 
veling figns of repentance : and he will 
follow me foon, for his furgeon has de- 
clared his wounds to be mortal. It is 
faid that his wife is dead of her fright, 
and that his family of feven children will 
be undone by his death. So I am well 



chanter. Reftore me my ftrength, 

and I will obey thee. 

Mercury, I reftore it ; but be orderljr, 
and do as I bid you ; othcrwife worfe 
will befal you. , 

Duellift. Mercury, leave him to me. 
I will tutor him for you* Sirrah, Sa- 
vage, doft thou pretend to be afhamed 
of my company ? Doft thou know that I 
have kept the beft company in Eng* 
land? 

Savage. I know thou art a fcoundrel, 



revenged ; and that is a comfort. For — Not pay thy debts ! kill thy friend, 
my part, I had no wife. —I always hated who lent thee money, for aflctng thee 
marriage : my whore will take good care for it ! Get out of my fight. I will drive 



of herfelf, and my children are provided 
for at the Foundling Hofpital. 

Savage, Mercury, I won't go in a 
boat with that fellow. He has murdered 
his countryman : he has murdered his 
friend : I fay, I won't eo in a boat 
with that fellow. I will fwim over the 
river : I can fwim like a duck. 

Mercury. Swim over the Styxl it 
muft not be done ; it is againft the laws 
of Pluto's empire. You muft go in the 
boat, and be quiet. 

Savage, Do not tell me of laws : I 
am a Savage : I value no laws. Talk 
of laws to the Engliftiman : there are 
laws in his country, and yet you fee he 
did not regard them. For they could 
never allow him to kill his fellow-fub. 
jeA in time of peace, becaufe he afked 
him to pay a debt. I know that the 
Englifti are a barbarous nation ; but 
they cannot be fo brutal as to make fuch 
thln» lawful. 

Mercury, You reafbn well againft him. 
But how comes it that you are fo of- 



thee into Styx. 

Mercury. Stop— -I command thee. No 
violence. — Talk to him calmly. 

Savage. 1 muft obey thee.— -Well, 
Sir, let me know what merit yoa had 
to introduce yon into good company ? 
What could you do? 

DuelUft. Sir, I gamed, as I told yoo. 
— Befides, I kept a good table.— I eat 
as well as any man in England or 
France. 

Savage, Eat ! Did yoo ever eat the 
chine o\ a Frenchman, or his leg, or his 
ihoulder? there is fine eatine ! I have 
eat twenty. — My table was always well 
(erwtd. My wife was the beft cook for 
drefling of man's ftefti in all North A* 
merica. You will not pretend to com- 
pare your eating with mine. 
Duellift, I danced very finely. 
Savage, I will dance with thee for thy 
ears.— »I can dance all day long. I can 
dance the war-dance with more fpirit 
and vigoar than any man of my nation ; 
let us fee thee begin it. How thou ftand- 



fended with murder : you, who have eft like a poft ! Has Mercury ftruck thee 

maflacred women in their ileep, and with his enfeebling rod? or art thou 

children in their cradle ? afhamed to let us fee how awkward thou 

Savage. I killed none but my ene- art ? If he would permit me, I would 

mies : J never killed my own country- teach thee to dance in a way that thou 

men : I never killed my friend. Here, haft not yet learnt. I would make thee 

take my blanket, and let it come over in caper and leap like a buck. But what 

the boat; but fee that the murderer elf'e canft thou do, thou bragging raf- 

does not fit upon it, or touch it ; if he cal ? 

docf I will burn it in the fire J fee yon- Duellift. Oh« heavens ! muft I bear 

T I 3 Chii i 
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this ? what can I do with this fel- 
low ? I have neither fword nor piftol ; 
and his fhade feems to be twice as 
Urcng as mine. 

Mercury. You muH anfwer his qucf- 
tions. It was your own deiire to have 
a converfation with him. He is not 
well-bred ; but he will tell you fome 
truths which you mcft hear in this 
place. It would have been well for 
you if you had heard them above. He 
aikcd you what you could do befides 
eating and dancing. 

Dutllift, I fung very agreeably. 

Salvage, Let me hear you fing your 
death-fong, or the war-hoop. 1 chal- 
lenge you to iing. — - The fellow is 
mu^e.— Mercury, this is a liar. —He 
tells us nothing but lies. Let me pull 
0(it his tongue. 

DuelUfi, The lie given me!— and, 
alas f -I dare notrefent it. Oh, what a 
difgrace to the family of the Puihwells ! 
this indeed is damnation. 

Mercury, Here, Charon, tak* thcfe 
two favages lo your care. How far the 
barbarifm of the Mohawk will excufe 
hit horrid adls, 1 leave Minos to judge ; 
but the Englilhman, what excufe can 
he plead? The cuftom of duelling ? A 
bad excufe at the bell ! but in his cafe 
cannot avail. The fpirit that made 
him draw his fword in this combat 
againft his friend is not that of honour ; 
it is ihe fpirit of the furies, of Aledlo 
hcrfelf. To her he niuft jjo, for (he hath 
. long d^elt in his mcrcilcfs bofoai. 

Savage, If he is to be punifiifd, turn 
him over to me. 1 underllnnd *a2 art 
of tormenting. Sirrah, I begin with 
this kick on your breech. Get you 
into the boat, or Til give yoa ano- 
thciy I am impatient to have you con* 
■ dcmned. 

Dm-lliji. Oh, my honour, my honour, 
to what infamy art thou fallen ! 

Dialogues of the Dead, 

§ 19. ^KYZs^s Rules for Compcjition. 

Smith. How, Sir, helps for wit ! 

Bayes. Ay, Sir, that** my poi?tion : 
and I do here ^vcr, that no man the fun 
e'er /hone upon, has parts fufficient to 
furnifh out a ftage, except it were by 
the help of thefc my rules. 



Smith, What are thofc rnlcs, I pray F 

Baycs. Why, Sir, my firft rule is the^^ 
rule of tranfver(ion, or rcgula duplex^ 
changing verfe into profe, and proft 
into verie, alternately, as you pleafe. 

Smith, Well, but how is this done 
by rule. Sir ? 

Bayes. Why thus. Sir; nothing fo 
eafy, when underflood. I take a book 
in mv hand, cither at home or elfe* 
where (for that's all one) ; if there be 
any wit inU (as there is no book bat 
has fome) I tranfverfe it ; that is, if it 
be profe; put it into verfe (but that 
takes up fome time)j and if it be verfe, 
put it into profe. 

Smith* Methinks, Mr. Bayes, that 
putting verfe into profe, fhould be call* 
ed tranfprofing. 

Bayes. By my troth. Sir, it is a very 
good notion, and hereafter it ihall be 
lo. 

Smith. Well, Sir, and what d^yt do 
with it then ? 

Bayes. Make it my own: 'tis fo 
changed, that no man can know it.—* 
My next rule is the rule of concord, by 
way of table-book. Pray obferve. 

Smith* I hear you. Sir : go on* 

Bayes, As thus : I come into a coffee* 
houfe, or fome other place where witty 
men refort ; I make as if I minded no. 
thing (do ye mark ?) but as foon as any 
one (peaks— pop, I flap it down, and 
make that too my own. 

Smith, But, Mr. Bayes, are you not 
fonictimes in danger of their making 
you rcltore by force, what you have 
gotten :hus by art? 

Bi'xrs, No, Sir, the world's unmind- 
ful ; they never take notice of thefe 
things. 

Zmlth. B u t pray, Mr. Bayes, among 
all your other rules, have you no one 
rule for invention ? 

Bayes. Yes, Sir, that's my third rule t 
that L have here in my pocket. 

Smith, What rule can that be, I won- 
der ? 

Bayes, Why, Sir, when I have any 
thing to invent, I never trouble my 
head about it, as other men do, but 
prefently turn over my book of Drama 
commonplaces, and there I have, at 
one view, all that Perfius, Montaigne, 
Seneca's tragedies, Horace, Javenal, 

Ciaodian^ 
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Claodian, Pliny, Plutarch's Lives, and 
the refty have ever thooght upon this 
fabjedt; and (o, in a trice, by leaving 
out a few words, or putting in others of 
my own^the bu/inefs is done. 

Smith, Indeed, Mr. 6 ayes, this is as 
fare and compendious a way of wit as 
ever I heard of. 

Bayes, Sir, if you make the leaft* 
fcrnpfe of the efficacy of thefe my rules, 
do but come to the play-houre,andyou 
(hall jadge of them by theeifeds.— But 
now, pray. Sir, may I afic how do you 
do when you write ? 

Smith. Faith, Sir, for the moft part, 
I am in pretty good health. 

Bayes. Ay, but I mean, what do you 
do when you write ? 

Smith. I take pen, ink, and paper, 
and fit down. 

Bt^es, Now I write (landing ; that's 
one thing: and then another thing is — 
with what do you prepare yourfelf ? 

Smith. Prepare myfelf ! What the 
devil does the fool mean ? 

Bayes. Why PU tell you now what I 
do :^If I am to write familiar things, 
as fonnets to Armida, and the like, I 
make ufe of ftew'd prunes only; but 
when I have a grand defign in hand, I 
ever take phyiic, and let blood : for 
when you would have pure fwiftnefs of 
thought, and fiery flights of fancy, you 
mull have a care of the penfive part. In 
fine— you mnft purge the belly. 

Smith. Bv my troth. Sir, this is a 
moft admirable receipt for writing. 

Bayes, Aye, 'tis my fecret ; and, in 

food earneft, I think one of the bed I 
ave. 

Smith. In good faith. Sir, and that 
may very well be. 

Bayes. May be. Sir ! I'm fure on't. 
Exferto crede Roherto. But I muft give 
you this caution by the way-— be fure 
you never take fnuiF when you write. 

Smith. Why fo. Sir? 

Bayes. Why, it fpoiled me once one 
of the fparkifheil plays in all England. 
But a friend of mine, at Grefham-col- 
le^e, has promifed to help me to fome 
fpirit of brains— and that fhall do my 
bnfinefs. 

S to. The Art tfPleafing. 

The defift of being pleafed is oniver- 



fa] : the defire of pleafin^ (hbuld be fo' 
too. It is included in that great and 
fundamental principle of morality, of 
doing to others what one wiihes they 
fhould do to us. There are indeed 
fome moral duties of a much higher 
nature, but none of a more amiable ; 
and I do not hefitate to place it at the 
head of the minor virtues. 

The manner of conferring favours or 
benefits is, as to pleafing, almoil as im- 
portant as the matter itfelf. Take care, 
then, never to throw away the obliga. 
tions, which perhaps you may have it 
in your power to confer upon others, 
by an air of infolcnt proteftion, or by 
a cold and comfortlefs manner, which 
flifles them in their birth. Humanity 
inclines, religion requires, and our mo* 
ral duties oblige us, as far as we are 
able, to relieve the diftrcfTes and mife- 
ries of our fellow- creatures : but this is 
not all ; for a true heart- felt benevo- 
lence and tendernefs will prompt us to 
contribute what we can to their eafe, 
their amufement, and their pleafure, as 
far as innocently we may. Let us thep 
not only fcatter benefits, but even flrew 
flowers for our fellow-travellers, in the 
rugged ways of this wretched world. 

There are fome, and but too many 
in this country particularly, who, with* 
out the leafl vifible taint of ill-natore 
or malevolence, feem to be totally in- 
different, and do not fhew the leafl de- 
fire to pleafe ; as, on the other hand, 
they never defignedly offend. Whether 
this proceeds from a lazy, negligent, 
and liillefs difpofition, from a gloomy 
and melancholic nature, from ill health, 
low fpirits, or from a fecret and fullea 
pride, arifing from the confcioufbefs of 
their boafled liberty and independency, 
is hard to determine, confiaering the 
various movements of the human heart, 
and the wonderful errors of the human 
head. But, be the caufe what it will, 
that neutrality, which is the effe6t of 
it, makes thefe people, as neutralities 
do, defpicable, and mere blanks in fo- 
ciety. They would furely be roufed 
from their indifference, if they would 
ferioufly confider the infinite utility of 
pleafing. 

The perfon who manifefts a eon- 

ftant defir^ to pleafe^ placei iiis^ per. 

T t 4 hapsf 
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laps, fmall dock of merit, tt great in- when all natare Teemed on the brink 

terclh What vaft returns, then, mnft of dcftrudion, to be reading Livy, and 

real merit, when thus adorned, ne- making extrafls, as. if all had been fafe 

cefTarily bring in ! A prudent ufurer and quiet about you, was an abfurd af* 

would with^tranfport place his laft fhiU fetation. — To meet danger with cou« 

ling at fuch intereil, and upon fo folid rage is the part of a man, but to be in« 

a fecurity. fenfible of it, is brutal ftupiditj^ ; and 

The man who is amiable, will make to pretend infcnfibiliiy where it can* 

almoft as many friends as he does ac- not exift, is ridiculous falfenefs. When 

quaintanc.»s. I mean in the current ac- you afterwards refufed to leavc^yoor 

captation of the word, but not fuch aged mother, and faveyourfelf without 

fentimental friends, as Pylades or Oref- her by flight, you indeed adled nobly, 

tes, Nyfus and Euryalus, &c, but he It was alfo becoming a Roman to keep 

will make people in general wi(h him up her fpirits, amidft all the horrors 

well, and inclined to lerve him in any of that dreadful fcene, by ihewing yonr- 

thing not inconfiflent with their own felf undifmayed and courageous. But 

intered. the merit and glory of this part of your 

Civility is the e/Tential article to- condufl is funk by the other, which 

wards pleating, and is the refult of good* gives an air of oftentation and vanity to 

nature and of good fenfe ; but good- the whole. 

breeding is the decoration, the lultre of Pliny tht Younger. That vulgar minds 

civility, and only to be acquired by a ihould fuppofe my attention to my fin- 

minuted attention to, and experience dies in fuch a conjunflure unnatural 

ef, good company. A good-natured and affeded, I (hould not much won* 

ploughman or fox-hunter, may be inten- der : but that you would blame it at 

tionally as civil as thepoliteft courtier ; fuch, I did not expedi ; yon, who ip- 

but their manner often degrades and proached ftill nearer than I to the ^ttf 

vilifies the matter ; whereas, in good- ilorm, and died by the fuffocating heat 

breeding, the manner always adorns of the vapour. 

and dignifies the matter to fuch a de* Pliny the Elder. I died, as a good and 

%TtCy that I have often kQown give cur- brave man ought to die, in doing my 

lency to bafe coin. duty. Let me recall to your memory 

Civility is often attended by a cere- all the particulars, and then you fhall 

jnonioufnefs, which good-breeding cor- judge yourfelf on the diffierence of your 

re^s, but will not quite abolifh. Acer- con dud and mine. I was the prapfe^ 

tain degree cf ceremony is a necefTary of the Roman fleet, which then lay at 

out-work of manners, as well as of reli. Mifcnum. Upon the firll account I r«?- 
gion : it keeps the forward and petulant -ccived of the very unufual cloud that 

at a proper diftance, and is a very fmall appeared in the air, \ ordered a veiTel 

reftraint to the fenfible, and to the well- to carry me out to fome diftance from 

bred part of the world. CbefierfieU, the Iho^e, that I might the better ob- 

5^ , ^ ys . . , _ . {qi\^ the phenomenon, and try to dif- 

zu A M^e betwenyi^x^Y the cjover its nature and caufe. This I did 

hlder and Plin v the 2 ounger. ^^ ^ philolbpher, and it was a curiofity 

P liny the Elder, The account that you proner and natural to a (earching, in. 

give me, nephew, of your behaviour a* quifitive mind. I ofliered to take you 

jnidft the terrors and perils that accom- with mc, and furely you fhould have de- 

panied the firll eruption of Vefuvius, fired to go ; for Livy might have beea 

does not pleafe me much. There was read at any other time, and fuch fpec- 

more of vanity in it than true magnani- tades are not frequent: but you i«. 

mity . Nothing is great that is unnatu- mained fixed and chained down to your 

ral and afFeded. When the earth fhook book with apedantic attachment. When 

beneath you, when the heavens were I came out m)m my houfe, I found al^ 

obfcured with fulphureous clouds, full the people forfaking their dwellings, 

of aihes and cinders thrown up from and flying to the fea,' as the fafcft 

ibe bpweU of the new-iprmed volcano^ retreat. To affift thein^ 4ii4 all others 
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%Iio dwelt on the coaft, I immediately men that Rome has produced ; for non#. 
ordered the fleet to put out, and failed ever excelled you in the integrity of 
with it round the whole bay of Naples, your hearf and greatnefs of your fenti- 
fteering particularly to thofe parts of ments. Why would you lofe the fub<* 
the fiiore where the danger was greateft, (lance of glory by feeking the fhadow ? 
and from whence the inhabitants were Your eloquence had the fame fault as 
endeavouring to efcape with the moft your manners: it was too affedled. You. 
trepidation. Thus I fpent the whole profefled to make Cicero your guide 
day, and preferved by my care fome and your pattern : but when one reads 
thoufands of lives ; noting, at the fame* his panegyric upon Julius Csefar, in his 
time, with a fteadv compofure and irte- oration for Marcellus, and yours upon 
dom of mind, the feveral forms and Trajan ; the firlt fcems the language of 
phenomena of the eruption. Towards nature and truth, raifed and dignified 
Bight, as we^ approached to the foot of with all the majefly of the mo(l fuhlinie 
Yefuvius, all the gallies were covered eloquence ; the latter appears the fiu« 
with afhes and embers, which grew hot- died harangue of a florid rhetorician, 
ter and hotter; then ihowersofpumice- more defirous to (hine and fet off his 
flones, and burnt and broken pyrites, own wit, than to extol the great maa 
began to fall on our heads : and we he was praifing. 

were ftopped by the obflacles which the Plt'nj /he Tounger. I have too high a 
ruins of the mountain had fuddenly refpeA for you, uncle, to queilion your 
formed by falling into the fea, and al- judgment either of my life or my writ- 
moft filling it up on that part of the ings ; they might both have been bet- 
coaft. I then commanded my pilot to ter, if 1 had not been too folicitous C9 
fieerto the villa of my friend Pompo- render them perfe^. But it is not for 
nianus, which you know was fituated in me to fay much on that fubjeft : per- 
the inmoft recefs of the bav. The wind mit me therefore to return to the Tub- 
was very favourable to carry me thither, jeA on which we began our converfa- 
but would not allow him to put off from tion. What a direful calamity was the 
the ihore, as he wifhed to have done, eruption of Yefuvius, which you have 
We were therefore conilrained to pafs now been defcribing ! Do not you re- 
the night in his houfe. They watched, member the beauty of that charming 
and I flept, until the heaps of pumice- coaft, and of the mountain itfelf, before 
fiones, which fell from the clouds, that it was broken and torn with the vio- 
had now been impelled to that fide of lence of thofe fudden fires that forced 
the bay, rofe fo high in the area of the their way through it, and carried de- 
apartment I layin, that I could nothave folation and ruin over all the neigh* 
got out had 1 (laid any longer ; and bouring country ? The foot of it was 
the earthquakes were fo violent, as to covered with corn-fields and rich mea- 
threaten every moment the fail of the dows, interfperfed with fine villas and 
houfe: we therefore thought it more magnificent towns ; the fides of it were 
fafe to go into the open air, guarding cloathed with the bell vines in Italy, 
our hesids as well as we could with pil- producing the richell and noblefl wines, 
lows tied upon them. The wind con- How quick, how unexpeded, how 
tinuingadverfe, and the fea very rough, dreadful the change 1 all was at once 
we remained on the fhore, until a nil- overwhelmed with aihes, and cinders, 
phureous and fiery vapour opprefTed my and fiery rorrents, prefeniing to the eye 
weak lungs, and ended my life.-r— In all the moil difmal fcene of horror and de^ 
this I hope that I adled as the duty of iiru<^ion ! 

my flation required, and with true mag- Pliny the Elder. You paint it very 
nanimity. But on thisoccanon,and in truly.— But has it never occurred to 
many other parts of your life, I mud your mind that this change is an em- 
fay, my dear nephew, that there was a blem of that which muft happen to 
vanity mixed with your virtue, which Kwtxy rich, luxurious ftate? While the 
hart and difgraced it. Without that, inhabitants of it are funk in volup- 
voo would have been one of the wor(hie4 tuoufnefs^ while all is fmiling around 
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tliem, and they think that no evil, 
DO dangler is nigh, the feeds of de- 
Bru6lion are fermenting within ; and, 
breaking out on a fudden, lay wafte 
alt their opulence, all their delights ; 
till they are left a fad monument of 
divine wrath, and of the fatal eife^s 
of internal corru ption . 

I)ialoguts of the Dead. 

4 22. Humorous Scene at an Ikh hei'wcen 
Boniface flWAiMWELL. 

Bon, This way, this way. Sir. 

A'ntu You're my landlord, I fup- 
pofe? 

Bon. Yes, Sii', I'm old Will Boni- 
face; pretty well known upon this road, 
as the faying is. 

Aim. O, Mr. Boniface, yoor fervant, 

Bon. O, Sir — Wh.'.t will your honour 
pleafe to drink, as the faying is ? 

Aim. I have heard your town of 
Ifitchfield much famed for ale ; I think 
1*11 tafte that. 

Bon. Sir, I have now in my cellar 
ten tun of the bed ale in StafFordfhire : 
*tis fmooth as oil, fweet as milk, clear 
as amber, and ilrong as brandy ; and 
will be juft fourteen years old the fifth 
day of next March, old ilyle. 

Aim. You're very exad), I find, in the 
age of your ale. 

Bon. As punflual. Sir, as I am in 
the age of my children : I'll fhew you 
fuch ale ! — Here, Tapfter, broach num- 
ber 1706, as the faying is.— Sir, you 
Ihall tafte my anno domini.— -I have 
lived in Litchfield, man and boy, above 
eight-and-fifty years, and, I believe, 
have not confumed eight-and-iifty oun- 
ces of meat. 

Aim. At a meal, you mean, if one 
may guefs by your bulk. 

Bon, Not in my life. Sir : I have fed 
purely upon ale : I have eat my ale, 
drank my ale, and I always fleep upon 
my ale. 

Enter Tapfter i\.nth a Tankard. 

Now, Sir, you (hall fee Your wor- 

fijip's health : [/)r//;/t/]— Ha! delicious, 
delicious !-^Fancy it Burgundy, only 
fancy it—and 'tis worth ten fhillings a 
quart. 

Aim. {Drinks^ 'Tis confounded flrong. 



Bon. Strong ! it maft be C6\ or honF 

would we be ilrong that drink it? 

Aim, And have you lived fo long 
upon this ale, landlord ? 

Ben. Eight.and.fifty-years,Qpon my' 
credit, Sir : but it kill'd my wih?« poor 
woman ! as the faying is 
Aim. How came that to pafs ? 
Ben. I don't know how, Sir,^flie 
would not let the ale take its natural 
courfc. Sir : (he was for qualifjing it 
every now and then with a dram, as the 
faying is ; and ah honeil gentleman that 
came this way from Ireland, made her 
a prefcnt of a dozen bottles of ufque- 
baugh — but the poor woman was nevef 
well after — but, however, 1 was obliged 
to the gentleman, you know. 

Aim. Why, was it the nfquebangh 
that killed her. 

Bon. My lady Bonptifal faid fo<p» 
She, good lady, did what could be 
done : ihe cured her of three tympa* 
nies : but the fourth carried her off: 
but (he's happy, and I'm contented, at 
the faying is. 

Aim. Who's that lady Boaotifol yoo 
mentioned ? 

Bon. ;Ods my life. Sir, we'll drink 
her health ; [Drinksl^^My lady Boun- 
tiful is one of the beil of won^en. Her 
hft hufband. Sir Charles Bountifnl, left 
her worth a thonfand pounds a year ; 
and, I believe, (he lays out one*half on't 
in charitable ufes lor the good of her 
neighbours. 
Aim. Has the lady any children ? 
Bon. Yes, Sirjilahe has a daughter 
by Sir Charles ; "^the fined woman in 
all our county, and the greateft fortune. 
She has a ion too, by her firfl buf« 
band, Tquire Sullen, who married a 
fine lady from London t'other day : if 
you pleafe, Sir^ we'll drink hia health. 
[Drinks.'] 
Aim. What fort of a man is he ? 
Eo::, Why, Sir, the man's well e* 
nough ; fays little, thinks lefs, and 
does nothing at all, faith : but he's a 
roan of great eftate, and valuet no* 
body. 

Aim. A fportfman-^ I fuppofe ? 
Bon. Yes, he's a man of pleafurd | 
he plays at whifl, and fmokes his pipe 
eight-and- forty hoqrs together fome* 
times, 

. Aia, 
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Jim. A fine rportfman^ truly I — and 
ttiarried, yon fay ? 

Bon. Ay ; and to a corious woman^ 
Sir.— But he's my landlord^ and fo a 
Sian» you know, would not.«-— •-Sir, 
my humble fervice to you. [/>r/»^j.]— - 
The' I value not a farthing what he 
tan do to me : I pay him his rent at 
quarter-day ; I have a good running 
trade ; I have but one daughter, and I 
can give her but no matter for that. 

Jim. You're very happy, Mr. Boni- 
face : pray, what other company have 
yon in town f 

Bon. A power of fine ladies ; and 
then we have the French officers. 

jiim. O, that's right, you have a good 
many of thofe gentlemen : pray, how 
do you like their company ? 
■ Bon. So well, as the faying is, that 
I could wifh we had as many more of 
•cm. They're firil of money, and pay 
double for every thing they have. They 
know. Sir, that we paid good round 
taxes for the taking of 'em ; and fo they 
are willing to reimburfe us a little: one 
of 'cm lodges in my houfc. [Beli rings,"] 
^— I beg your worlliip's pardon— 1*11 
wait on you in half a minute. 

^23. Endeavour to ple^/e, and you can 
fcarcely fail to pUafe, 

The means of pleafing vary according 
to time, place, and person ; but the ge- 
neral rule is the trite one. Endeavour 
to pleafe, and you will infallibly pleafe 
to a certain degree : conllantly fhew a 
defire to pleafe, and you will engage 
people's felf-love in your intereit ; a 
snoil powerful advocate. This, as in. 
deed almoft every thing elfe, depends 
on attention. 

fie therefore attentive to the moft 
trifling thing that paflcs where you are ; 
have, as the vulgar phrafe is, your eyes 
and your ears always about you. It is 
a v«ry foolifh, though a very common 
faying, ** I really did not mind it," 
or, <* I was thinking of quite another 
«' thing at that time." The proper 
anfwer to fuch ingenious excufes, and 
which admits of no reply, is, Why did 
you not mind it ? you was prcfent when 
it was faid or done. Oh ! but you may 
jTay^ yoo was U^nking of quite another 



thing': if fo, why was you not in qnite 
another place proper for that important 
other thing, which you fay you was 
thinking of? But you will fay per* 
haps, that the company was fo ully> 
that it did not deferve your attention : 
that, I am fure, is the faying of a filly 
man ; for a man of fenfe knows that 
there is no company fo filly, that fome 
ufe may not be made of it by atten- 
tion. 

Let your addrefs, when you firft come 
into company, be modefl, but without 
the lead baihfulncfs or (heepifhnefs ; 
fteady, without impudence ; and unem- 
barrafTed, as if you were in your own 
room. This is a difficult point to hit, 
and therefore deferves great attention ; 
nothing but a long ufage in the world, 
and in the beft company, can poflibly 
give it. 

A young man, without knowledge of 
the world, when he firfl goes into a fa- 
fhionable company, where moil are his 
fuperiors, is commonly either annihi- 
lated by bafhfulnefs, or, if he roufes 
and lafhes himfelf up to what he only 
thinks a modell afTurance, he runs in- 
to impudence and abfurdity, and con- 
fequently offends in (lead of pleafing. 
Have always, as much as you can, that 
gentlenefs of manner, which never fail^ 
to make favourable impreffions, provide 
ed it be equally free from an infipid 
fmile^ or a pert fmirk* 

Carefully avoid an argumentative 
and difputative turn, which too many 
people have, and fome even value them* 
lelves upon, in company; and, when 
your opinion differs from others, main* 
tain it only with modefly, calmnefs, 
and gentlenefs ; but never be eager, 
loud, or clamorous; and, when you 
find your antagonifl begining to grow 
warm, put an end to the difpute by 
fome genteel ftroke of humour. For, 
take It for granted, if the two beft 
friends in the world difpute with ea« 
gernefs upon the mod trifling fubjeft 
imaginable, they will, for the time, 
find a momentary alienation from each 
other. Difputes upon any fubjedl are 
a fort of trial of the underflanding, and 
muft end in the mortification of one 
or other of the difputants. On the 
pthcr hand, I a^i far from meaning 
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that you ihould give an univerfal af- 
fent to all that you hear faid in com- 
pany ; fuch an a/Tent would be mean, 
and in fome cafes criminal; but blame 
vith indulgence, and correct with gen- 
tlenefs. 

Always look people in the face when 
you fpeak to them ; the not doing it is 
thought to imply confcious guilt; be- 
£des that, you lofe the advantage of 
obferving by their countenances, what 
impreilion your difcourfe makes upon 
them* In order to know people's real 
fentiments, I trufl much more to my 
•yes than to my ears ; for they can fay 
whatever they have a mind I Hiould 
hear ; but they can feldom help look- 
ing what they have no intention that I 
ihould know. 

If you have not command enough 
over yourfelf to conquer your humours, 
as I am fure every rational creature may 
have, never go into company while the 
£t of ill-humour is upon you. Inftead 
of company's diverting you in thofc 
moments, you will difpleafe, and pro- 
bably fhock them ; and you will part 
worfe friends than you met : but when- 
ever ycu find in yourfelf a difpofition 
to fullennefs,contradi6lion, or tcftinefs, 
it will be in vain to feek for a cure 
abroad. Stay at home, let your humour 
ferment and work itfclf off. Chccrful- 
xiefs and good-humour are of all quali- 
fications the moil amiable in company; 
for, though they do not necefTirily im- 
ply good-nature and good-breeding, 
they rcpttfent them, at leaft, very well, 
^nd that is all that is required in mixc 
company, 

I have indeed known (bme very ill- 
natured people, who were very good- 
humoured in company; but I never 
knew any one generally ill-humoured 
in company, who was not cfTcntially ill- 
natured. When there is no malevo- 
lence in the heart, there is always a 
cheerfulnefs and eafe in the countenance 
and manners. By good-humour and 
ch'^erfulnefs, I am far from meaning 
noify mirth and l.jud peals of laughter, 
which are the dillinguifhing charadte- 
l-iftics of the vulgar and of the ill-bred, 
whofe mirth is a kind of ilorm. Ob- 
fervc it, the vulgar often laugh, but 
^^V^r f^nile j }ffhcresLs, well-bred people 



often fmile, but feldom laugh. A witty 
thing never excited laughter; itpleafei 
only the mind, and never diftorts the 
countenance : a glaring abfurditv, a 
blunder, a filly accident, and thofe 
things that are generally called comi- 
cal, may excite a laugh, though never 
a loud nor a long one, among well-bred 
people. 

Sudden paflion is called (hort-lived 
madnefs ; it is a madnefs indeed, bnt 
the fits of k return fo often in choleric 
people, that it may well be called a 
continual madnefs. Should you hap- 
pen to be of this unfortunate difpofi- 
tion, make it your conflant ftudy to fub* 
due, or, at leaft, to check it ; when yea 
find your choler rifing, refolve neither 
to ipeak to, nor anfwer the perfon who 
excites it ; but flay till you find it fub- 
fiding, and then fpeak deliberately. En- 
deavour to be cool and ftead^ upon all 
occafions ; the advantages of (ach a ftea- 
dy calmnefs are innumerable, and would 
be too tedious to relate. It may be ac- 
quired by care and refledlion ; if it coald 
not, that reafon which diftinguifties men 
from brutes would be given us to very 
little purpofe : as a proof of this, I ne- 
ver faw, and farcely ever heard of s 
Quaker in a pafTion. In truth, there 
is in that fedl a decorum and decency, 
and an amiable fimplicity, that I know 
in no other, ChtfierJUld. 

§ 24, A Dialogut beiweiH M. Apxcius 

Darieneuf, Alas ! poor Apicius.— I 
pity thee much, for not having lived 
m my age and my country. How ma- 
ny good diihes have I eat in England, 
that were unknown at Rome in thy 
days 1 

Apic'r^u Keep your pity for yourfelf. 
r—How many good difhes have I ea( 
in Rome, the knowledge of which has 
been lofl in thefe latter degenerate days I 
the fat paps of a fow, the livers of fcari, 
the brains of phenicopters, and the tri- 
potr.num, which nonfilled of three forts 
offifli for which you have no names, 
the lupus marinas, the myxo, and the 
mura:nus. 

Dartcneuf, I thought the muraena had 
been our lamprey. We have excellent 
ones in the Severn, 
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I w;tt a ruppormg I had made no ofhar I 

n ponds into pence. 

I. Jpiciui. Alas, poor man! this (lua 

Darieitiuf. Why then 1 dare favour thai you EngliHi have no idea of a 

lampreys are belter. Did you ever eat luxury that reigned in our table; 



Afieitt. No:— Ihc mui 
fali-waicr filti. and kept 
which ihe Tea was admitied. 



'/pu. " 



potted ot Hewed > 
I 



luntry then wai too barbi 
for me to go thither. I fbould have it: lh< 
been afraid that the Britons would have 



DarstHtnf. I am forry for you, ver; 
forry ! for if you never were in Brit^iiii 
you never eat ihe bell oviiers in thi 
whole world. 

Afkius. Pardon me, Sir, your Sand 
with oylieri were bioughi to Kome ii 
my lime. 

Dartiaiuf. They could not be frelh 
they were good for nothing there : — You 
fhould have come to Sandwich 
ihem: it ii a Ihame for you th 
did not. — An epicure talk of danger 
when he is in fearch of a dainty ! did 
not Lcandcr fwim over the Hellefponi 
to gel to hit miflrefs? and what ii 
a wench to a barrel of excellent oyf- 



Jfitius, Nay — I am fare yoii cannot 
blame me for any want of alertnefs in 
feeking fine fiftes, I failed to the coaft 
of Afric, from Mtnturnx: in Campania, 
only to laRe of one fpecies, which 1 
heard was larger there than it was on 
our eoalt, and iinding that I had re- 
ceived a falfe information, I returned 
again without deigning to Und, 

Dariiniiif. There was fome fenfe in 
thai ; but why did you not alfo make 
3 voyage to Sandwich f Had you laRed 
thole oyllers in their perfcflion, you 
would never have come back : you 
would have eat till you burl). 

jlficiui. I with I had ; — It would 
have been better than poifoning myfelf, 
at I did, becaufe, when I came to m.tke 
up my accounif, I found I had not 
much above the poor fum of fourfcore 
ihoufand ponadi left, which 
alTord me a table to keep 
flarving. 



fore 1 died, I had fpeai in my kitciri 
Soy.jgi/. 131.4^. J 

I'f. 1 do not believe a word] 
b an error in the account. 

Jpirlai. Why, the eflabliihmcr 
LucuKus for his fuppers in the ApolKJ 
I mean for every Ijpper he eat i 
room which he called by that i 
was 5000 drachms, which is in 
money 1614/. 11 /. S ^. 

Darlineuf. Would I had fupped h 
him there! But is there no W. 
ihefecatcuhtioni? 

Apidus. Alk your learned men tli4J 
— I count as they tell me. — But perh^ 
eat you may think that thcfe fcalts wc< 
you only made by great men, like LucuUul 
who had plundered all Afia to help hid 
in his houfe. keeping. What will y 
fay when I tell you, that the p]a\ 
.^fopus had one dilh that coll ' 
6000 fellertia, thai is, 4S43/. 
Englilh. 

Dunintuf. What will I fay! h 
that I pity poorCibber and Booth ; 
that, if 1 had known thii when I wp| 
alive, I Aiould have hanged myfelf £ 
I did not live in ihof 



'Aphiu,. Well ' 


yoB might, well JK 


might. — Vol 


■ don 


ot know whateaiii 


is. You neve 


rrcouldknowit, NotMi 


lefs than the 


wealth of the Roman ea 


pire i» fuffici' 


:ntto 


enableamanioke. 


a good table. 


Ou 


r players were rich 


by far than j 


'ourp 


rinccs. 



Dartcneuf. Oh thai I had but livedb 
the blefled reign of Caligula, or of v]f 
tellius, or of Heliogabalus, . 
been admitted to the honour of dlnia] 
with their flat 

Aphiut, Aye, ihereyou touch mtt~ 
I atn miferable that I died before thcj 
Id not good time.". They carried the g lot 
from of their table much farther than the ' 
eaters of the age that I lived in. 



ttif' A fum of fourfcore thou- lius fpentin eating and drinking, witU 

fand pounds not keep fOj from liar v- in one year, what would i * 

ing! would I had had ill I ftiould not your money to above feveo m 

have fpeni it in twenty years, though I hundred thgufand pounds. He told n 

lud kept the bcQ tabic in London, fo himfelf in a convcrfation 1 had ni 
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him not lon^ ago. And the others yoa 
mentioned did not fall ihort of his royal 
magnificence. 

Daruneuf. Thefe indeed were great 
princes. But what aiFe£ls me moft is 
the difli of that player, that d— —d 
fellow iEfopus. I cannot bear to think 
of his having lived fo much better 
than I. Pray, of what ingredients 
might the di(h he paid fo much for 

conlift ? ^ 

Apicius* Chiefly of finging birds. It 

was that which fo greatly enhanced the 
price. 

Daruneuf, Of finging birds! choak 
him !— I never eat but one, which £ Hole 
from a lady of my acquaintance, and 
all London was in an uproar about it, 
as if I had dolen .nnd roalled a child. 
But, uponrecolledlion,! begin to doubt 
whether I have fo much reafon to envy 
iEfopus; for the finging bird which I 
eat was no better in its tafte than a fat 
lark or thrufh ; it was not fogood as a 
wheatear or becafigue ; and therefore I 
fufpeft that all the luxury you have 
bragged of was nothing but vanity and 
fooUfh expence. Iiwas like that of the 
ion «f i^fopus, who diiTolved pearls in 
vinegar, and drunk them at fupper. 
1 will be d*— ^d, if a haunch of veni* 
Ton, and my favourite ham-pye, were 
not much better diflies than any at the 
table of Vitellius himfelf. I do not 
£nd that you had ever any good foups, 
without which no man of tafte can pof- 
£bly dine. The rabbits in Italy are 
not fit to eat ; and what is better than 
the wing of one of our Englifh wild 
rabbits ? I have been told that you had 
no turkics. The mutton in Italy is 
very ill flavoured ; and as for your 
boars roafled whole, I defpife them ; 
they were only ht to be ferved up to the 
mob at a corporation fcaft, or ele^ion 
dinner. A fmnll barbecued hog is worth 
a hundred of them ; and a good collar 
of Shrewfliury brawn is a much better 
difli. 

Apicius. If you had fome kinds of 
meat that we wanted, yet our cookery 
mnik have been greatly fuperior to 
yours. Our cooks were fo excellent, 
that they could give to hog's fleih the 
taite of all other meats. 

DarUn€»f. 1 ihould not have liked 



their d«>»-d imitations. Yoa dilglittf 
eafily have impofed on a good connmf- 
feur the copy of a fine pidure for tbtf 
original. Our cooks^ on the contrary, 

five to all other meats a rich fliafoorof 
aeon, without deftroying that which 
makes the diftinftion of one from ano- 
ther. I have ifot the lead doabt that 
our eflfence of hams is a roach better 
fauce than any that ever was nfed by 
the ancients. We have a hundred ra* 
gouts, the compofition of .which exceeds 
all defcription. Had yours been ai 
good, yoa could not have lolled, 
as you did, upon couches, while yoa 
were eating; they would have made 
you fit up and attend to your bnfioeff. 
Then you had a cuftom of hearing 
things read to you while yoa were ac 
fupper. This (hews you were not lb 
well entertained as we are with oar 
meat. For my own part^ when I was 
at table, I could mind nothing elfe: I 
neither heard, faw, nor fpoke : I only 
fmeh and tailed, fi ut the worft of all 
is, that you had no wine fit to be named 
with good claret or Burgundy, or 
Champagne, or old hock, or Tokay. 
You boafted much of your Falernnm ; 
bat I have tailed the Lachrymae Chrifti, 
and other wines that grow upon the 
fame coaft, not one of which would I 
drink above a elafs or two of if yoa 
would give me the kingdom of Naples. 
You boiled your wines and mixed water 
with them, which fhews that in theiki* 
felves they were not fit to drink. 

Jpicius. I am afraid you beat us in 
wines, not to mention your cyder, perry^ 
and beer, of all which I have heard great 
fame from fome Englifli with whom I 
have tP.lked ; and their report has been 
confirmed by the teftimony of their 
neighbours who have travelled into 
England. Wonderful things have been 
alfo faid to me of a liquor called 
punch. 

Darteneuf, Aye— -to have died without 
tailing that is unhappy indeed ! There 
is rum-punch and arrack-punch ; it is 
hard to fay which is bell : but Jupiter 
would have given his ne£tar for either 
of them, upon my word and hononr? 

Apicius. The thought of it puts me 
into a fever with third. From whence 
do you get your arrack and yonr rum ? 

D^artenaf^ 
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Darttneuf. Why, from the Baft and 
Weft Indies, which you knew nothing 
of. That is enough to decide the dif- 
pnce. Your trade to the Eaft Indies 
was very far Ihort of what we carry on, 
and the Weft Indies were not difcover- 
ed. What a new world of good things 
^r eating and drinking has Columbus 
opened to us ! Think of that, and de- 
fpair. 

jipicimt, I cannot indeed but lament 
my ill fate, that America was not found 
before I was born. It tortures me when 
1 hear of chocolate, pine- apples, and 
twenty other fine meats or fine fruits 
produced there, which I have never 
tafted. What an advantage it is to you, 
that all your fweetmeats, tarts » cakes, 
and other delicacies of that nature, are 
fweetened with fugar inftead of honey, 
which we were obliged to make ufe of 
for want of that plant \ but what grieves 
me moft is, that I never eat a turtle ; 
they tell me that it is abfolutely the beft 
of all foods. 

Darunettf* Yes, I have heard the 
Americans fay fo .--—but I never eat any ; 
for, in my time, they were not brought 
over to England. 

Jpicius. Never eat any turtle ! how 
didft thou dare to ace ufe nie of not go- 
ing to Sandwich to eat oyilcrs, and 
didft not thyfelf take a trip to America 
to riot on turtles ? but know, wretched 
man, that lam informed they are now 
as plentiful in England as fturgeon. 
There are turtle- boats that go regular! v 
to London and Briftol from the Weft 
Indies. I have juft feen a fat alder- 
<nan, who died in London laft week of 
a furfeit he got at a turtle feaft in that 
city. 

DarUncuf. What does he fay ? Does 
he tell you that turtle is better than 
venifon ? 

Apieitts, He fays there was a haunch 
of venifon untouched, while every mouth 
was employed on the turtle; that he 
ate till he fell afteep in his chair ; and, 
that thefood was fo wholefbme he ihould 
not have died, if he had not unluckily 
caught cold in his deep, which ftop- 
ped his perfpiration, and hurt his di- 
geftion. 

Darteneuf. Alas! how imperfefl is 
hnma]^ felicity I I lived in an age wh;a 



the pleafure of eating was thought to 
be carried to its higheft perfedtion ia 
England and France ; and yet a turtle 
feaft is a novelty to roe ! Would it 
be impoflible, do you think, to obtain 
leave from Pluto of going back for one 
day, juft to tafte of that food? 1 would 
promife to kill myfelf by the quantity 
I would eat before the next morning. 

Apicius. You have forgot, Sir, that yon 
have no body : that which you had has 
been rotten a great while ago ; and yoti 
can never return to the earth with ano- 
ther, unlefs Pythagoras carries you thi- 
ther to animate chat of a hog. But com- 
fort yourfelf, that, as you have atedain* 
ties which I never tafted, fo the next ge- 
neration will cat fome unknown to the 
prefent. New difcoveries will be made, 
and new delicacies brought from other 
parts of the world. We muft both be 
philofophers. We muft be thankful for 
the good things we have had, and not 
grudge others better, if they fall to 
their (hare. Confider that, after all, 
we could but have eat as much as our 
ftomachs would hold, and that we did 
every day of our lives.— But fee, who 
comes hither ? I think it is Mercury. 

Mercury, Gentlemen, I muft tell you 
that I have ftood near you inviiibie,- 
and heard your difcourfe; a privilege 
which we deities ufe when we pleafe. 
Attend therefore to a difcovery which 
I ftiall make to you, relating to the 
fubjecl upon which you were talking. 
I know two men, one of whom lived in 
ancient, and the other in modern times, 
that had more pleafure in eating than 
cither of you ever had in your lives. 

Apicitts. One of thefe, Iprefume, was 
a Sybarite, and the other a French gen- 
tleman fettled in the Weft-Indies. 

Mercury, No ; one was a Spartan 
foldier, and the other an Englim far- 
mer.— I fee you both look aftoniftied ; 
but what I tell you is truth. The fol- 
dier never ate hit black broth till the 
exercifes, to which by their difcipline 
the Spartan troops were oblir^ed, had 
gothimfuch an appetite, that he could 
have gnawed a bone like a dog. The 
farmer was out at the tail of his plough, 
or fome other wholefome labour, from 
morning till night; and when he came 
home' his wife dreiTed him a piece of 
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{Ood beef, i)r a fine barn*door fowl and 
a puddings for his dinner, which he ate 
much more ravenouflyy and confequenu 
]y with a great deal more relifh and 
pleafure, than you did your tripotanum 
or your ham-pye. Your floroachs uere 
always fo overcharged, that I queltion 



Caf. 1 know not. 

lago. Is't poffible ? 

Cmf. I remember a mafi of thing^i 
but nothing diftiniElly ; a quarrdy bat 
nothing wherefore'. Oh, that men fhoold 
put an enemy in their mouths to ileal 
away their brains ! that we fhould with 



if ever you felt i-eal hunger, or eat one joy, pleafance, revel, and applaufe, 
meal in twenty years without forcing transform ourfelves inio beafU ! 



your appcticcs, which makes all things 
infipid. I cell you therefore again, that 
the foldier and the farmer had much 
more of the joy of eating than you. 

Darteneuf, This is more mortifying 
than not to have ihared a turtle fcall. 
I fear indeed we have been in quite a 
wrong fyl^eni, and never had any true 
notions of pleafure. 

Apicius. It is a fad thing not to know 
whar good living is before one is dead. 
I wilh. Mercury, you had taught me 
Vour art of cookery in my life-time, or 
held your tongue about it here. 

Dialogues of the Dead, 

§21;. S'tve h**'Kifen I a g o and C a s 5 1 o, 

in nvhich Caskio regrets his Folly in 
getting drunk. 



Ligo, 
Ban: ? 

C/t/: 

JrgO. 



What ! are you hurt, Lieute- 



Pall all furgery. 
Marry, Hcav'n forbid ! 

Ccf, Reputation, reputation, reputa- 
tion ! Oh I have loil my reputation ! 
I have loil the immortr.l part of myfelf, 
and what remains is belHal. My repu. 
tation ! lago, my reputation— —» 

lago. As I am an honell man, I 
thought you had received fome bodily 
wound : there is more fenfe in that, 
than in reputation. Reputation is an 
idle ;^ud mod falfe impefition : oft got 
without merit, and loll without deferv- 
ing. What, man ! — thpre are ways to 
recover the general again. Sue to him, 
and he's yours. 

Cc/, I will rather fue to be defpis'd. 
Drunk 1 and fquabble ! fwagger ! 
fwear ! and difcourfc fuilian with one's 
own Ihndow ! Oh thou invincible fpirit 
of win? 1 if thou haft no name to be 
known by. let us call thee Devil. 

luge. What was he that you follow'd 
with your i^'ord ? what had he doae to 
you ? 



lazo, Why^ but you are now well e« 
nough : how came yon thus recovered ? 

Caf. It has pleafed the devil Drunk- 
ennefs to give place to the devil Wrath ; 
one imperfednefs (hews me another, to 
make me frankly defpife myfelf. 

letgo. Come, you are too fevere a mo- 
rale r. As the time, the place, and the 
condition of this country ilands, I could 
heartily wilh this had not befallen ; bat 
fi nee it is as it is, mend it for yoor owft 



good. 



Caf. I will a(k him for my place 8« 
gain— he (hall tell me I am a drunk- 
ard ! Had I as many months as Hy« 

dra, fuch an anfwer would ftop them 
all. To be now a fenfible man, by 
and by a fool, and prefently a beaft! 
Every inordinate cup is unblefs'd, 
and the ingredient is a devil. 

Ji^go. Come, come, good wine is a 
good familiar creature, if it be well 
us'd I exclaim no more againftit. And, 
good Lieutenant, I think yon think I 
love you ? 

Caf, 1 have well approved it. Sir.— 
I drunk ! 

lago. You, or any man living, may 
be drunk at feme time, man. I tell 
you what you (hall do. Our general's 
wife is now the general. Confefs your- 
felf freely to her : importune her help, 
to put you in your place again. She is 
of fo free, fo kind, fo apt, fo blefied a 
difpofition, (he holds it a vice in her 
goodnefs not to do more than (he is re- 
qucfted. This broken joint between 
you and her hu(band, entreat her to 
fplinter; and, my fortunes againft any 
lay worth naming, this crack of yonr 
love (hall grow ftronger than it was be* 
fore. 

Caf. You advife me well. 

lago. I proteft, in the fincerity of 
love and honeft kindnefs. 

Caf, I think it freely ; and, betimes 
in the morning, I will befeech the 
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▼irtnoni Derdemoni to undertake for 
me. 

lago. Yon ire in the right. Good 
Highc, Lieutenant: Imoft tothewatch. 

Ca/i Good nighty honeftlago. 

Shake/pear. 

$ 26 . A Dialogui betiueem Mercury 
an J a modern fine Lady. 

Mrs, M^dijb. Indeedj Mr. Mercury, 
I cannot have the pleafure of waiting 
«pon you now. I am engaged, abfO- 
lutely engaged. 

Mircury. 1 knbw yon have an amia- 
ble affedionatehii (hand , andfeveral finb 
children : but you need noc be cold, 
that neither conjugal attachments, ma- 
ternal afFedlions, nor even the care of a 
kingdom's welfare or a nation's glory, 
can excnfe a perfon who has received a 
fnmmons to tne realms of death. If the 
grim meflenger was not as peremptory 
as unwelcome, Charon would not get a 
paiTenger (except now and then an hy- 
pochondriacal Engliihman) once in a 
century. You muft be content to leave 
your hufband and family , and pafs the 
Styx. 

Mrs. Modtjh. I did not mean to in (i ft 
on any engagement with my hufband 
and children ; I never thought myfelf 
engaged to them> I had no engage- 
ments but fuch as were common to wo* 
men of my rank. Look on my chim- 
ney-piece, and you will fee I was en- 
gaged to the play on Mondays, balls on 
Tuefdays« the opera on Saturdays, and 
to card affemblies the reft of the week, 
for two months to come ; and it would 
be the rudeft thing in the world not to 
keep my appointments. If you will 
fiay for me till the fummer feafon, f will 
waiton yon with all my heart. Perhaps 
the Elyfian fields may be lefs deteft;<ble 
than the country in our world. Pray, 
bave you a fine Vauxhall and Ranc- 
la^h ? I think I ihnuld not diflike 
drinkine the Lethe waters^ when you 
have a full ffafon. 

Mtrcury. Surely you could not like 
to drink the waters of oblivion, who 
bave made pleafure the bufinefs, end, 
and aim of your life ! It is good to 
drown cares : but who would wafli away 
the remembrance of a life of gaiety and 
pleafure? 



Mrs. Modifo. Dtverfion was indeed 
the bufinefs of my life ; but as to plea« 
fure, I have enjoyed none fince the no* 
velty of my amufements was gone ofiT. 
Can one be pleafed with feeing the 
fame thing over and over i|gain ? Late 
hours and fatigue eave me the vapours* 
fpoiled the natural chearfulnefs of my 
temper, and even in youth wore away 
my youthful vivacity. 

Msrcary. If this way of life did not 
give you pleafure, why did you conti- 
nue in it ? I fuppofe you did not think 
it whs very meritorious ? 

Mrs, Modijk. I was too much engag- 
ed to think at all : fo far indeed my 
manner of life was agreeable enough. 
My friends always told me diverfions 
were necefifary^ and my dodor fflured 
me diflipation was good for my fpirits ; 
my huiband infifted that it was not; 
and you know that one loves to oblige 
one's friends, comply with one's doAor, 
and con trad idl one's hufbund ; and be« 
fides, I was ambitious to be thought dm 
ban ton *• 

Mercmy. Bon ton / what's that. Ma- 
dam ? Pray define iti 

Mrs. Modijh. Oh, Sir, excufeme; it 
is one of the privileges of the bon ton 
never to define or be defined. It is the 
child and the parent of jargon. It is— - 
I can never tell you what it is ; but I 
will try to tell >'ou what it is not) In 
conversation it is not wit; in manners 
it is not politenefs ; in behaviour it is 
not addreis ; bo t it is a little like them 
all. It can only belong to people of a 
certain rank, who live in a certain man- 
ner, with certain pcrfons who have not 
certain virtues, and who have certain 
vices, and who inhabit a certain part of 
the town. Like a place by cuurtefy, it 
gets an higher rank than the perfon can 
claim, but which thofe who have a le- 
al title to precedency dare not difptite, 
or fear of being thought not to under- 
ftand the rules of politenefs. Now, Sir, 
I have told you as much as I know of it, 
though 1 have admired and aimed at it 
all mv life. 

* _ 

Mercury. Then, Madam, yon bave 

• Du bwfm\%M. cai»t phrafe in the modem 
French language, for the fiihiooable air of coa« 
verfiutoa iii4 muiaars. 
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Iti^afte j you^ time, faded yoar beauty, 
iMid deftroyed your health, for the laud- 
able purpofes of contradi^ing your buf* 
t>and, and being this fomeching and this 
tothing called the ion ton f 
' Mts, MoJrJk. What would you have 
bad me do ? 

Mitrcury, I will follow your mode of 
inftruding : I will tell you what I 
Ivould not have had you do» I would 
not have had you facrifice your time, 
your reafon, and your duties, tofaOiion 
and folly. I would not have had you 
Heglefl your hufband's happinefs, and 
yoiir children's education. 

Mrs. Modifo, As to my daughters' 
education 1 fpared no expence : they 
had a danci ng-mafler, m u Tie- mafter, and 
drawing- mailer, and a French governefs 
to teach them behaviour and the French 
laogaage. 

Mirtury, So their religion^ fen timents, 
AJiu) manners, were to be learnt from a 
dancSAg-mafter, mufic^mafler, and a 
chamber-maid ! perhaps they might 
})repare them to catch the hon ton. Your 
daughters muft have been fo educated 
as to fit them to be wives without con- 
jngal affe^ion, and mothers without 
maternal care. I am forry for the fort 
of life they are commencing, and for 
that which you have juil concluded. 
Itfinos is a four old gentleman, without 
the lead fmattering of the bon ton ; and 
\ am in a fright for you. The bed 
thing I can advife you is, to do in this 
World as you did in the other, keep 
h^ppincfs in your view, but never take 
the road that leads to it. Remain on 
this fide Styx ; wander about without 
end or aim ; look into the Elyfian fields, 
but never attempt to enter into them, 
ltd Minos (hould pufh you into Tarta- 
rus : for duties negleded may bring on 
a fentence not much lefs {^s^xt than 
crimes committed. 

Dialogue i oftht Dead. 

% IJ. Pli»y to Pat emus. 

The ficknefs which has run througk 
Illy family^ and carried off fevcral of my 
domeftic?, feme of them too in the prime 
of their years, has deeply afflidled me, 
I have two con folatioAs however, which^ 
though they are not equal to fo confi- 



derable a grief» flUI they are confota« 
tions : one is, that as I have always very 
readilymanumifed my (laves, their (Jeath 
does not altogether feem immature, if 
they lived long enough to received their 
freedoms ; the other, that I have allow* 
ed them to make a kind of a will *, 
which I obferve as religion fly as if they 
were legally entitled to that privilege. 
I receive and obey their lad'requeds 
as fo many authoritative commands, fuf- 
fering them to difpofe of their eifeds to 
whom they pleafe ; with this fingle re- 
flridion, that they leave them to fome 
in my family, which, to perfona in theic 
dations, is to be edeemed as a fort of 
commonwealth. But though I endea- 
vour to acquiefce under thefe reflec- 
tions, yet the fame tendernefs which led 
me to (hew them thefe indulgences dill 
breaks out and overpowers my dronged 
refolu tions. However, I would not wiflt 
to be infendble to thefe foft impreflions 
of humanity ; though the generality ot 
the world, I know, look upon. loiTes of 
this kind in no other view than at a 
diminution of their property ; and fan- 
cy, bycherilhing fuch an unfeelingtem- 
per, they difcover a fbperior fortitude 
and good fenfe. Their wifdom and mag- 
nanimity I diall not difpute, but manly 
I am fure they are not; for it is the 
\txy criterion of true manhood to feel 
tbofe impredions of forrow which it en- 
deavours to reiid> and to admit not to 
be above the want of confolation. But 
perhaps I have detained you too long 
upon this fubjedt, though ootib long as 
I would. There is a certain pleafure 
in giving vent to one's grief: efpecially 
when we pour out our forrows in the 
bofom of a friend> who will approve^ 
at lead pardon, our tears. Farewell. 

Melmoth. 

§28. Seene hefween the JenKs S H Y L o c K 
und Tubal; in 'which the latter al" 
ternattly torments andplea/es the former 9 
ly giving him an Account of the Extra^ 
vagance of his Daughter Je5SICa> and 
the Misfortunes of Auronio. 

Sty. How now. Tubal ? What newt 

* A flave could acqirire no property, and con* 
fequemly was incapable by law of making m 
will* 
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from Gtno* f Kaft ihoa lieard of my 
dauf^hter ? 

Tuh. I of^en came where I did hear of 
her, but cannot find her. 

Shj, Why there, there, there ! a dia« 
snond gone that cod me two thoufand 
d ucats in Francfort ! The carfe never fell 
upon our nation till now ; I never felt it 
till now. Two thoufand ducats in that, 
and other precious, precious jewels 1 I 
would my daughter were dead at my 
foot, and the jewels in her ear ! O 
would (he were hears'd at my foot, and 
the ducata in her coffin ! No news of 
them ; and I know not what fpeot in the 
fearch : lofs upon lofs 1 the thief eone 
with fo much, and fo much to find the 
thief; and no fatisfafUon, no revenge; 
DO ill luck (lirring but what lights on 
my fhoulders; no iighs, but o' my 
breathing; no tears, but o* my (bed- 
ding! 

Tm&. Yes, other men have ill luck 
too ; Antonio, as I heard in Genoa " 

Sfy. What, what, what ? ill luckj 
HI luck ? 

Tuir. Hath an argofie caft awayj 
coming from Tripolis^ 

Siy. Thank God ! thank God ! is it 
troe f is it true ? 

TVr^. I fpoke with fome of the Tailors 
that efcaped the wreck. 

Siy, I thank thee, good Tubal ; good 
oews, good news ! 

Tu^. Your daughter fpent in Genoa, 
as I heard, in one night, fourfcore du- 
cats. 

Sfy. Thou (licked a dagger in me ; 
I (hall never fee my gold again : four* 
fcore ducats at a fitting 1 fourfcore du- 
cats! 

■ Tu^» There came divers of Antonio's 
creditors in my company to Venice, that 
fwear he cannot but break. 

^fy. lamgladof it: I'll plague him, 
I'll torture him : I am glad of it. 

7»^. One of them (hew*d me a ring 
tbat he had of your daughter for a mon- 
key. 

Sfy. Out upon her 1 thou tortureft 
ne. Tubal ; it was my ruby, I had it of 
Leah when I was a batchelor ; I would 
not have given it for a wildernefs of 
iBoakies. 

Tmi. Bat Antoaio is certaialy im- 



Sfy. Nay, that's true, that's very truei 
go fee me an officer, befpeak him a fort* 
night before. I will have the heart of 
him, if he forfeit ; for were he out of 
Venice, 1 can make what merchandize I 
will. Go, go. Tubal, and meet me at 
ourfynagogue; go, good Tubal ; at oar 
fynagogue. Tubal. SbakeJ^eart* 

§ 29. Humorous Scene between Prina 
Henry and F alst af p , in nvhich the 
Prince deteSls Falstaff'/ monjtrcus 
Lies, 

A Heinrj. Welcome, Jack ! — Where 
haft thou been ? 

FaL A plague of all cowards, I fay, 
and a vengeance too, marry and amen ! 
Give me a cup of fack, boy :— p-ere I lead 
this life long, I'll few nether focks and 
mend them, and foot them too. A plague ^ 
of all cowards ! give roe a cup of fack, 
rogue. 1$ there no virtue extant ? [Hi 
drinks, 1 — You rogue, here's lime in this 
fack too. There is nothing but rogue* 
ry to be found in villainous man; yet 
a coward is worfe than a cap of fack 
with lime in it. A villainous coward 1 
—Go thy ways, old Jack ; die when 
thou wilt, if manhood, good manhood, 
be not forgot upon the face of the earth, 
then am I a ihotten herring. There 
live not three good men unhang'd in 
England, and one of them is fat, and 
grows old, Heaven help the while ! A 
bad world ! I fay— A plague of all cow- 
ards ! I fay ftiil. 

P, Henry, Hownow,Woolfack! what 
mutter you f 

FaL A king's fon ! If I do not beat 
thee out of thv kingdom with a dagger 
of lath, and drive all thy fubjedls afore 
thee like a flock of wild geefe,I'll never 
wear hair on my face more ! You Prince 
of Wales ! 

P. Henry. Why, what's the matter? 

FaL Are you not a coward? anfwer 
me that. 

P, Henry. Ye fat paunch, an' ye call 
me coward, I'll ftab thee. 

Fal, I call thee coward ! I'll fee thee 
hang'd ere I'll call thee coward ; but £ 
would |;ive a thoufand pound I could 
run as faft as thou canft. Yon are ftrait 
enough in the fhoulders ; you care not 
who fees your back. Call you that back* 
ing of your friends ? a plague ujpoa 
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ftcli backing ! give me them tkac will 
face mf— -give me a cup of fack : I am 
t rogue if 1 drank to-day. 
, P. Henry, O villain ! thy lips are 
fcarce wip'd fince thou dranK*il laft. 

Fal. All's one for that. [He drinks. 
A plague of all cowards ! ftill, fay I. 

P. Himry. What's the matter? 
, Fal. What's the giatter ! here be four 
' pf us have ta^en a thoufahd pound this 
jnorning. 

P. iumrym Where is it^ Jack ? where 
isicf 

Fal, where is it ! taken from us, it 
11 : a hundred upon poor four of us. 

P» Hemy, What ! a hundred^ man ? 
. Fal. I am a rogue if I were not at 
]ialf-fword with a dozen of them two 
liours together. I have efcaped by mi- 
Tacle. I am eight times thrnft through 
the doublet, four through this hofe, my 
buckler ciit through and through, my 
iWord hack'd like a hand-faw, eccefig- 
9mm ! 1 never dealt better fince I was a 
inan : all would not do. A plague of 
41) cowards ! 

P, Henry. What, fought you with 
Ihem all ? 

Fal. All \ I knoW hot what ye call 
all ; but if I fought not with fifty of 
ihem, I am a bunch of radifh ; if there 
were not two or three and fiAy upon 
j^r old Jacki then I am no two-legg'd 
creature. 

P. Henty. Pray Heav'n you have not 
3nurder*d fome of them ! 

FaL Nay, that's paft praying for. 1 
liave pepper'd two of them ; two, J am 
fure, I have paid ; two rogues in buck- 
ram fuits. I tell thee what, Hal, if I 
tell thee a lie, fpit in my face, call me 
^t{t. iThou knoweft ihy old waM : 
Kere I lay, and thus I bore my point : 
four roj^ues in buckram let drive at me. 
P. Henry. What, four ! thou faidft 
but two even now. 

Fal. Four, Hal, I told thee four.-* 
Th^ie four canle all a-front, and maSn- 
ly thruid at me: I made no more ado; 
but took all theit feven points in kiy 
target, thus. 

P. Henry. Seveh I why they were but 
JFbur even now. 

FaL In buckram ? 
, P. Hnry. Ay, fpor, in backrain 



Fal. Seven by thefe hilts, or I anl i 
villain elfe. Doft thou hear me, Hal I 

P. Henry. Ay, and mark thee too. 
Jack. 

FaL Do fo, for it is worth the liften* 
ing to. Thefe nine in buckram, that I 
told thee o i' ^ ■ ■ 

P, Henry. So, two more already. 

Fal. Their points being broken, be* 
gan to eive me efound t but! foUow'd 
me clofe, came m foot and hand, and, 
witli a thought^— feveti of the eleven I 
paid. 

P. Henry, O monftrpns ! eleven buck- 
ram men grown out of two. 

FaL But as the devil would have it, 
three mifbegotten knaves, in Kendal- 
green, came at my back, and let drive 
at me i (for it was fo dark, Hal, that 
thbu cpuldfl not fee thy hand.) 

P. Hehrf. Thefe lies are like the fa- 
ther that begets them, grofs as a monn-- 
tain, open, palpable; Why, thou clay- 
brained guts, thou knotty-pated fool; 
thou obfcene greafy tallow- catch^ 

Fal, What, art thou mad? art thoa 
mad ? is not the truth the truth ? 

P. Henry, Why, how couldft thoit 
know thefe men in Kendal-green, when 
it was fo dark thou cbuldft not fee thy 
hand ? Come, tell us your reafon : what 
fay'fl thou to this \ Come, your reafon; 
Jack, your reafon. 

Fal. What upon compuldon !— No t- 
were I at the Urappado, or aH the racks 
in the world, 1 would not tell you on 
compulfion. Give you a reafon on com- 
pulfion I If reafons were as plenty as 
black-berries, I would give no man a 
reafon upon compulfion. 

P. Henry. I'll be no longer guilty of 
this firi. Thii fahguine coward, this 
bed-prelTer, this horfe- back-breaker; 
this huge hill of fle(h— 

FaL Away, you ilarveling, you elf- 
fkin, you dry'd neat's tongue, yod 
flock-fifh I O, for breath to utter ! what 
is like thee? you taylpr's yard, yon 
fheath, you bow-cafe, you vile (landing 
tuck — 

P. Henry. Well; breathe a while, and 
then to*t again ; and when thou hail 
tir'd thyfelf in bafe comparifons, hear 
me fpeak but this :— Poins and I fai^ 
yon four fet on four i you bound them, 
and were loaders of their wealth ; jqnar k 
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9ow, how a plain tale fliall put yoa hurry, yoo mun diink, thut our Uckl^ 
down. Thea did we two fet on you was not fo tight ts it ihould be. 
four/ and with a. word out-fac'd you Manly. Come, tell ut all^Pray, how 
from yopr prize, and have it ; yea, and do they travel ? 

can ihew it you here in the houfe. And, Moodj. Why, i'the awld coacfa|| 
Falftaff, ypn cafry*d youjr guts away as Mciailer ; and 'caufe my Lady loves to 
iiimbly, with as quick dexterity, and do. things handfome, to be Aire, (he 
roarM for mercv,' and ftill ran and would h^vea cuple of cart*hor(es <?lapt 
foar'd, as ever I heard bull-calf. What to the ^ur old geldings, ^hat nei^h* 
a Have art thou, to hack thy fword as hours might fee £eiyenc Up to London 
thou hail done,' and then fay i; was in in her coach and fix ^ and fo Giles 
^ght! What trick, what device, what Joulter. the ploughman, ri4^spofii]ioni 
darting- hole canfl thou pow find out, to Manly, And when do you expe^ then| 
hide thee from this open and apparent \itxe^ J6hn ? '' 

fhame ? Moody. Why, we were in hopes (o ha* 

FaU Ha I ha 1 ha !— D'ye think I come yeflerday, an' it had no' beeif 
did not know you ?— By the {jord, I that th'awld vt^azle-belly horfe tired \ 
knew you as well as he that made you. and then we were fo cruelly loaden, that 
Why, hear ye, my matter, was it for me the two fore- wheels came crafh dawn at 
|o kill the heir, apparent? ihould I turn ^nce, in AVaggon-rut-lane, ai}d ther^ 
upon the true prince f why, thou know- we loil' four hours 'fore we could fet 
eft I am as valiant as Hercules ; but be. things to rights again, 
ware inilindt \ the lion will not touch Manly. So they bring all their bag- 
|he trae prince ; inftipd js a great mat- gage with the coach, then? 
ter. I was acowardon inftin^, Igranp Moody. Ay, ay, and good flore on't 
you: and I ihall think the better ofmy. there is — Why, my ladyfs gear alonf 
felf and thee during nw life ; I for a v;^- were as much as filled four, portmante} 
liant lion, and tbou for a true prince, trunks, beiides the great deal box that 
But I am glad you have the money, heavy Ralp|^ and the moofcey fi^ npo^ 
Lee us clap to the doors ; watch to- behind. 

night, pray to-morrow. What, fhall il/<i«^. Ha, ha, ha!-r-And,pray,how 
we be merry ] iha)i we have a play ex- many are they within the coach ? 
tempore ? Moody, Why, there's myladyand his 

P. Henry. Content !— and the argu- worihip, and the younk 'fquoire, and 
ment ihalfbey thy running away. Mifs Je)iny, and the fat lap-dog, and 

Fal. Ah !^~no v^otfL pt that, Hal, if my lady's maid Mrs. Handy, and DoH 
t^Ou loveil me. ' Sbakefpeare. Tripe the cook, that's all— only Doll 

puked a little with riding backward ; fo 
5 50. Scene in ^bicb Moody gi^es theyhoifted herinto thecoach.box,tnd 
* UAfitY an Jaonni of the Journey to then her ilomach was eafy. 
London -^ t "^ . Manly. Ha, ha, ha I 

Moody. Then you mun thin|j[, MtaC 
M^h* Ho^fft John !— ter, there was fome flowage for the bel- 

Moody. Meailer Manly 1 {'m glad I ]y, as well as th' back too; children ara 
ha' fun ye.«---WeIl, and how d'ye do, apt p be famiih'd upo' the road ; fo 
Meafler ? '^ we had fuch cargoes of plumb-cake, and 

Manly. I am glad to fee you in Lon- baikets of tongues, and bifcuits, and 
don. I hops aTl the good family a^e cheefe, and cold boil'd beef— and then^ 
S^ell. in cafe of iicknefs, bottles pf cherry- 

Moody. Thanks be prais'd, your ho* brandy, -plaeue-water, fack, lent, and 
^our, they are all in pretty good heart ; ftrong beer S> plenty, as made th' awld 
thoP we have had a power of crofles coach crack 9gain. Mercy upon them ( 
upo' the road. and fend them all well to town, I fay. 

ilftfii^. 'What has been the matter. Manly. Ay, and well out on't again, 
John ? John. 

- fibtdy. Why* we caine np in fu^ a - Mndy. Meatoi yo^'r^ a wife 009; 
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tni, for Aat matter, fcami— Whoam*s 
whoam, I fay : I am furc we ha* got bat 
little good e'er fm* we turn'd oar backs 
on't. Nothing but mifchicf ! fomc dc- 
vii*s trick or other plagued us aw ih' 
day lung. Crack, goes one thing ! 
bawnce, goes another ! Woa ! fays Ro- 
ger— Then, fowfe ! we are all fet fall in 
a flough. Whaw ! cries Mifs : Scream ! 

Sthemaids ; and bawl juft as thoP 
cywit€ ftack. And fo, mercy on 
08 ! this was the trade from morning to 
Bight. 

Manly, Ha, ha, ha! 

Moody. But I mon hie me whoam ; 
the coach vfiU be coming every hour 
naw.- 

Manly. Well, honeft John— - 

Moody, Dear Meafter Manly ! the 
goodnefs of goodhefs blefs and preferve 
ydu 1 

\ 3I. From Mr. Gay to Mr. F. 

Stanton-Harcourt, Aug. 9, 1718. 
The only news that you can expeft 
frt>m me here, is news from heaven, for 
I am quite oat of the world ; and there 
it fcarce any thing that can reach me 
except the noife of thunder, which un- 
doubtedly you have heard too. We 
have read, in old authors, of high tow- 
ers levelled by it to the ground, while 
the humble valleys have efcaped : the 
•Illy thing that is proof againll it is 
the laurel, which, however, I take to 
be no great fecurity to the brains of mo- 
dern authors. But to let you fee that 
die contrary to this often happens, I 
muft acquaint you, that the highed and 
jnoft extravagant heap of towers which 
28 in this neighbourhood (land dill un- 
defaced, while a cock of barley in our 
next field has been con fumed to afhes. 
Would to God that this heap of barley 
had been all that had perifhed ! for un- 
happily beneath this little fhelter fat 
two much more con (Ian t lovers than 
ever were found in romance under the 
fhade of a beech-tree. John Hewit was 
a well-fet man of about five-and-twcp- 
ty ; Sarah Drew might be rather called 
comely than beautiful, and was about 
the fame age. They had pafTed through 
the various labours of the year together, 
with the greateft fatisfadlion. If (he 
silked J it was his moi^niag dnd evening 



care to bring the €ows to her band. It 
was but laft fair that he bought her n 
prefent of green (ilk for her &aw hat, 
and the po(y on her filver ring was of 
his choofing. Their love was the talk 
of the whole neighbourhood ; for fcan- 
dal never affirmed that he had any other 
views than the lawful po(reflioa of her 
in marriage. It was that very morning 
that he had obtained the confent of her 
parentsi and it was but till the next 
week that they were to wait to be hap- 
py : perhaps in the intervals of their 
work they were now talking of their 
wedding-cloaths, and John was fuiting 
feveral forts of poppies and field- flowers 
to her cotpplcxion, to choofe her a knot 
for her \^»dding-da.y. While they were 
thus bufied (it was on the lallof July, 
between two and three in the afternoon) 
the clouds grew black, and fuch a (iorm 
of lightning and thunder enfued, that 
all the labourers made the beft of their 
way to what fhelter the trees and hedges 
afforded. 

Sarah was frighted, and fell down in 
a (woon on a heap of barley. John, who 
never feparated from her, fat down by 
her (ide, having raked together two or 
three heaps, the better to fee are her 
from the florm. Immediately there was 
heard fo loud a crack, as if heaven had 
fplit afunder ; every one was nowfoli- 
citous for the fafety of his neighbour, 
and called for one another throughout 
the field : no anfwer being returned to 
thofe who called to our lovers, they ftept 
to the place where they lay ; they per- 
ceived the barley all in a fmoke, and 
fpied this faithful pair, John with one 
arm about Sarah's neck, and the other 
held over, «ts to fcreen her from the 
lightning, I'hey wereftruck dead, and 
ftiffiened in this tender poflu re. Sarah's 
left eyebrow was finged, and there ap. 
peared a black fpot on her bread : her 
lover was all ove^ black ; but not the 
leaft (ign of life was found in either. • 
Attended by their melancholy compa- 
nions, they were conveyed to the town, 
and the next day interred in Stanton- 
Harcourt church-yard. 

§ 32* DirtSions fbr the Munagpntnt 

of Wit. 

If yon have wit (which I am not Tare 

that 
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that T wi(h yon, unlefs you have at the play with it, though they fee daily f!ho 
fame time at leaft an eqaal portion of q a arrels and heart-burnings that it oc- 
judgment to keep it in good order) cafions. 

wearit, like your fword^inthefcabbard. The injudice of a bad man is fooner 
and do not brandifh it to the terror of forgiven than theinfuhs of a witty one; 
the whole company. Wit is a fhining the former only hurts one's liberty and 
quality, that every body admires ; motl property, but the latter hurts and mor- 
people aim at it, all people fear it, and tifies that fecret pride which no humaa 
few love it, unlefs in themfelves :— a bread is free from. I will allow tha^ 
roan muft have a good (hare of wit him- there is a fort of raillery which may not 
felf, to endure a great (hare in another, only be inoffenfive, but even flattering ; 
When wit exerts itfelf in fatire, it is a as when, by a genteel irony, you accufe 
inofl malignaiit diflemper : wit, it is peopleofthofeimperfedlions which they 
true, may be Hicwn in fatire, but fatire are moft notorioufly free from, and con-r 
does not conftitute wir, as many ima- fequently iniinuate that they poflefs tho 
gine. A roan of wit ought to find a contrary virtues. You may lafely call 
thoufand better occafions of fhewing Ariflidcs a knave, or a very handfomo 
it. woman an ugly one. Take care, how- 

Abftain, therefore, moft carefully from ever, that neither the man's charadler 
fatire; which, thoughit fallon nopar- nor the lady's beauty be in the leaft 
ticuiar pcrfon in company, and momen- doubtful. But this fort of raillery re- 
tarily, from the malignancy of the hu- quires a very light and fteady hand to 
jnan heart, pleafes all ; yet, upon re- adminifterit. A little too ftrong, it may 
flexion, it frightens all too. Every one be miftaken into an offence ; and a little 
thinks it may be his turn next ; and too fmooth, it maybe thought a fneer, 
will hate you for what he finds you which is a mod odious thing, 
could fay of him, more than be obliged There is another fort, I will not call 
to you for what you do not fay. Fear it wit, but merriment and buffoonery, 
and hatred are next-door neighbours : which is mimicry. The mod fuccefs- 
the moi^ wit you have, the more good- ful mimic in the world is always the 
nature and politenefs you mud (hew, to mod abfurd fellow, and an ape is infi- 
induce people to pardon your fuperiori^ nitely his fuperior. His profedion is to 
ty ; for that is no cafy matter. imitate and ridicule thofe natural defefts 

Appear to hnve rather lefs than more and deformities for which no man is in 
wit than you really have. A wife man the lead accountable, and in the imitjl^ 
will live at lead as much within his wit tion of which he makes himfelf, for the 
as his income. Content yourfclf with time, as difugreeable and (ho^lting as 
good fenfc and reafon, which at the thofe he mimics. But I will fay no more 
Jong run are ever fure to pleafe every of thefe creatures, who only amqfe the 
body who has either : if wit comes into lowrd rabble of mankind. 
the bargain, welcome it, but never in- There is another Ibrt of human ani- 
vite it. Bear this truth always in your mals, called wags, whofe profeOion is to 
mind, that you may be admired fervour make the company laugh immoderate- 
wit, if you have any ; but th.it nothing ly ; and who always lucceed, provided 
but good fenfe and good qualities can the company confid of f k)Is ; but who 
make you be beloved. Theft* are fub- are equally difappoinrrd in finding that 
Aantial every day's wear ; whereas wit they never can alter a mui'cle in the* face 
is a holidav-fuit, which people put on of a man of fenfe. This is a modcon-r 
chiefly to be dared at. temptlble charader. and never edeem<v 

Thereis afpeciesofminor wit, which cd, even by thofo who are lilly enough 
iemuch ufed, and much morcabufed ; I to be diverted by them. 
mean raillery. It is a mod mifchievous Be content for yourfelf with found 
and dangerous weapon, when in un- good fenfc and good manners, and let 
fkilful or clumfy hands ; and it is much wit be thrown into the bargain, where 
fafer to let it quite alone than to play it U proper and inofFonfivc. Good fenfc 
with it J and yet almod every body do will make yoo efteemed ; good manners 

U u 4 will 
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will make you beloved ; dnd wit will 
give a luftre to both. Chefterfitld. 

§ 3 3 • Egoti/m to be avoided. 

The egotifm is the mod ufual and fa- 
vourite figure of moll people's rhetoric, 
and which I hope you will never adopt, 
but, on the contrary, moft fcrupulou/ly 
avoid. Nothing is more difagreeable 
or irkfome to the company, than to hear 
a man either praifing or condemning 
himfelf ; for both proceed from the fame 
motive, vanity. I would allow no man 
to fpeak of himfelf, unlefs in a court of 
juftice^ in his own defence, or as a wit« 
nefs. Shall a man fpeak in his own 
praife ? No x the hero of his own little 
tale always puzzles and difgufls the com- 

gany ; who do not know what to fay, or 
ow to look. Shall he blame himfelf? 
No : vanity is s(s much the mptive of 
Jbis condemnation as of l^is panegyric. 

I have known many people take fhaine 
to themfel ves, and , with a modeft con tri- 
tion, coofefs themfelves guilty of moft of 
t^e cardinal virtues. They have fuch a 
weaknefs in their nature, that they can- 
not help being too much moved with 
the misfortunes and iniferies of their fel. 
low-creatures ; which they feel perhaps 
more, but at leaft as much, as they do 
their own. Their generofity, they are 
ienfible, is imprudence ; for they are app 
to carry it too far* from the weak, the 
irrefiftible beneficence of their nature. 
They are poffibly too jealous of their 
lionou^ tpo irafcible when thpy think 
it is touched ; and this proceeds from 
their unhappy w^rzp con ftitution, which 
makes them toofenfible upon that point; 
and fo poflibly with refpefl to all the 
virtues. A poor trick, ^nd a wretched 
inftance of human vanity, and what de- 
feats its own purpofe. 

Do you be fure never to fpeak of 
yourfelf, foryourielf, noragainft your- 
felf ; but let your charadler fpeak for 
you : whatever that fays will be believ- 
ed; but whatever you fay of it will not 
be believed, and only make you odious 
and ridiculous. 

I know that you are generous and be- 
nevolent in your nature ; but that, tho' 
the principal point, is not quite enough; 
you muft feem fo too. 1 do not mean 
«)ftentatioufly ; but do not be aihamed^ 



as many young fellows are* of owqiig 
the laudable fentiments of good-nature 
and humanity, which you really feel. I 
have known many young men, who de* 
fired to be reckoned men of fpirit, af- 
fed a hard nefs and unfeelingnefs which 
in reality they never had ; their conver- 
fation is in the deciiive and menacing 
tpne, mixed with horrid and filly oaths ; 
and a1) this to bo thought men of fpi- 
rit. Aftonifhing error this ! v/\\\^\i ne- 
ceffarily reduces them to this dilemma : 
If they really mean what they fav, they 
are brutes ; and if they do not, they are 
fools for faying it. This, however, is a 
common character amqng young men ; 
carefully avoid this contagion, and con- 
tent yourfelf with being calmly and 
mildly refolute and fleady, when you 
^re thoroughly convinced you are in the 
right ; for this is true fpiHt. 

Obferve the a-propos in every thine 
you fay or do. In converting with tho(e 
who are m uch your fuperiors, however 
eafy and familiar you may and ought to 
be with them, preferve the refpeS that 
is due to them. . Converfe with youf 
equals with an eafy familiarity, and, at 
the fame time, great civility and decen- 
cy : but too much familiarity, accord- 
ing to the old faying, often breeds con- 
tempty and fometimes quarrels. I kno\y 
nothing more difHcult in common be- 
haviour, than to fLK due bounds to fami- 
liarity ; tqo little implies an unfociable 
formality ; too niuch deftroys friendly 
and fecial intercourfe. The bed rule I 
can give you to manage familiarity is, 
never to be more familiar with any body 
than you would be willing, and even 
wiib, that he fhould be with you. On 
the other hand, avoid that uncomfort- 
able referve and cojdnefs which is gene- 
rally the (hield o^ cunning or the pro- 
tcdlion of dulnefs. To your inferiors 
you {}iould ufe a hearty benevolence in 
your words apd anions, initead of a re* 
fined pqlitenefs, which would be apt to 
make them fufped that yoQ rathef 
laughed at them. 

Carefully avoid all afifr^lation either 
of boclyorof mind. It is a very true and 
a very trite obfervation. That no roan if 
ridiculous for being what he really is» 
but for affecting to be what he is not. 
No man is aukward by nature, but by 

affecting 
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flglTeAing to be genteel. I have known 
many a man ofcommon fenfe pafs ge- 
■erally for a fool, becaufe he affefled a 
(degree of wit that nature had denied 
him. A plowman is by no means auk- 
ward in the exercife of his trade, but 
would be exceedingly ridiculous, if he 
attempted the air and graces pf a man 
of fafhion. You learned to dance ; but 
it was not for the fake of dancing ; it 
was to bring your air and motions back 
to what they would natjirally have been, 
if tbey had had fair play, and had not 
been warped in youth by bad examples, 
and aukward imitations of other boys. 

Nature may be cultivated and im- 
proved, both as to the body and the 
mind ; but it is not to be extinguiOied 
by art ; and all endeavours of that kind 
are abfurd, and an inexprciTible fund 
for ridicule. Your body and mind maft 
he at eafe to be agreeable ; but afFeda- 
tionjs a particular reflraint, under which 
po man. can be genteel in his carriage, 
or pleafing in his converfation. Do you 
think your motions would be eafy or 
graceful ir you wore the cloaths of an- 
other man much flenderer or taller than 
yourfelf ? Certainly not : it is the fame 
^hing with the mind, if you afFcdl a cha- 
racier that does not fit you, and that 
nature never intended for vou. 

In fine, it may be laid down as a 
general rule, that a man who defpairs 
of pleafing will never pleafe ; a man 
that is fure that he fhall always pleafe 
wherever he goes, is a coxcomb ; but 
the man who hopes and endeavours to 
pleafe,' will n^oll infallibly pleafe. 

'CbefterJieU. 

§34. Extraafrom Loni BolikG' 
brokb'/ Letters. 

My Lord, '736. 

You have engaged me on a I'ubjefl 
which interrupts the feries of thofe let- 
|ers I was writing to you ; but it is one 
which, I confefs, I have very much at 
heart. I fhall therefore explain m^fclf 
fully^ nor blufh to reafon on principles 
that are out of faihion amone men who 
intend nothing by ferving the public, 
but to feed their avarice, their vanitv, 
and their Inxury, without the fenfe of 
any duty they owe to God or man. 

2c frems to me^ that in order to main- 



tain the moral fyilem of the world ^t a 
certain point, far below that of ideal 
perfeftion, (for we are made capable of 
conceiving what we are incapable of 
attaining) but however fufficient, upon 
the whole, to conftitute a (late eafy and 
happy, or at the worll tolerable ; I fay, 
it feems to me, that the Author of na- 
ture has thought fit to mingle from time 
to time among the focieties of men, a 
few, and but a few, of thofe on whom he 
is gracioufly pleafed to beflow a larger 
proportion of the ethereal fpirit than it 
given in the ordinary courfe of his pro- 
vidence to the fons of men. Thefe are 
they who engrofs almofl the whole rea- 
fon of the fpecies, who are born to in- 
flru^t, to guide, and to preferve, who 
are defigned to be the tutors and tha 
guardiansof human kind, y/'hen they 
prove fuch, they exhibit to us examples 
of the highefl virtue and the truefl piety; 
and they deferve to have their feflivals 
keptf inflead of that pack of anchorites 
and eqthufiaAs, with whofe names the 
Calend:;r is crowded and difgraced. 
When thefe men apply their talents to 
other purpofes, when they flrivc to be 
great, and defpife being good^ they 
commit a moll facrilegious breach of 
trull ; they pervert the means, they de- 
feat, as iaT as lies in them, the defigns 
of Providence, and difturb,in fomefort. 
the fyfiem of Infinite Wifdom. To mif- 
apply thefe talents is the mofl difFufed, 
and therefore the greateil of crimes ia 
its iiature and confequences ; but to 
keep them unexerted and unemployed » 
is a crime too. Look about you, my 
Lord, from the palace to the cottage, 
jrou will find that the bqlk of njankmd . 
IS made to breathe the air of this atmo- 
fphere, to roam about this globe, and 
to confume, like the courtiers of Al- 
cinous, the fruits of the earth^ Not 
nur^erus fumus \i frugis confumer* nati^ 
When they have trod this infipid round 
a certain number of years, and left 
others to do the fame after them, they 
have lived; and if they have performea, 
in fome tolerable degree, the ordinary 
moral duties of life, they have done all 
they were born to do. Look about you 
again, my Lord, nay, look into your 
own bread, and you will find that there 
are fuperior fpirits^ men who |hf;w, even 
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from their infancy, tW it be not al- his works ; but the father was of an« 

ways perceived by others, perhaps not other opinion, 

always felt by them felves, that they were But what was of all mod wonderful, 

born for fomething more, and better, was a thing that Teemed a monilroas 

Thefe are the men to whom the part I fowl, which juft then dropt through the 

mentioned is aiGgned; their talents de- (ky-light, near his wife's apartment, 

note their general defignation, and the It had a large body, two little difpro- 

opportunities of conforming themfelves portioned wings, a prodigious tail, but 

to it, thatarife in the courfe of things, no head. As its colour was white, he 

or that are prefented to them by any took it at firil fight for a fwan, and was 

circumilances of rank and iituation in concluding his fon would be a poet} 

the fociety to which they belong, denote but, on a nearer view, he perceived it 

the particular vocation which it is not to be fpeckled with black, in the fbrih 

lawful for them to refill, nor even to of letters ; and that it was indeed a 

negledt. The duration of the lives of paper-kite which had broke its leafh bv 

fuch men as thcfe is to be determined, the impetuofity of the wind. His bade 

J think, by the length and importance was armed with the art military, his 

of the parts they act, not by the num- belly was filled with phyfic, his wings 

ber of years that pafs between their were the wings of Quarles' and Withers, 

coming into the world and their going the feveral nodes ofhis voluminous tail 

out of it. Whether the piece be of three were diverfified with feveral branches 

or five adls the part may be long; and of fcience ; where the Doctor beheld 

he who fufiains it through the whole, with great joy a knot of logic, a knot 

may be faid to die in the fulnefs of ofmetaphyfic,aknotofcafuiftry, aknot 

years ; whilfi he who declines it fooner, of polemical divinity, and a knot of 

may be faid not to live out half his common law, with a Ian thorn of Jacob 

days, Behmen. 

There went a report in the family, 

4 35, The Birth of MAHTiifVS Scmb- ^h^^' ^s foon as he was born, he uttered 

LERUs. the voice of nine feveral animals: he 

cried like a calf, bleated like a fheep. 

Nor was the birth of this great man chattered like a magpye, grunted like 

unattended with prodigies : he himfelf a hog, neigh'd like a foal, croaked like 

has often told me, that on the night a raven, mewed like a cat, gabbled like 

before he was born, Mrs.^Scriblerus a goofe, and brayed like an afs: and 

drcumM (he has brought to bed of a the next morning he was found playing 

huge ink-horn, out of which iffued fe- in his bed with two owls, which came 

¥eral large ftreams of ink, as it had down the chimney. His father was 

been a fountain. This dream was by greatly rejoiced at all thefe figns, which 

her hufband thought to fignify, that the betokened the variety ofhis eloquence, 

child fhould prove a very voluminous and the extent of his learning ; blithe 

writer. Likewife a crab- tree, that had was more particularly pleafed with the 

been hitherto barren, appeared on a hft, as it nearly refembled what hap- 

fudden laden with a vaft quantity of pcned at the birth of Homer, 

crabs: this fign alfo the old gentle- ^ »> 

man imagined to be a prognoftic of the ^^^ ^^<^ ^»^ ^'^ ^^'*^'- 

acutenefs of his wit. A great fwarm of The day of the chrift'ning being 

wafps played round his cradle without come, and the houfe filled with goffips. 

hrurting him, but were very troublefome the levity of whofe converfation fuited 

to all in the room befides. This feem- but ill with the gravity of Dr. Corne- 

ed a certain prefage of the effedts of his lius, he caft about how to pafs this day 

fatire. A dunghill was feen within the more agreeable to his character ; that 

fpace of one night to be covered all is to fay, not without fome profitable 

over with mufhrooms : this fome inter- conference, nor wholly without obferv- 

preted to promife the infant great fer- ance of fome ancient cufiom. 

tility of fancy, but no long duration to He remembered to have read in Theo* 

a critusf 
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criioSy that the crtdle of Hercules ^as 
a (hield : and being pofTefTed of an an* 
tique buckler, which he held as a moft 
ineftimable relick, he determined to 
have the infant laid therein^ and in 
that manner brought into the fludy, to 
be fiiewn to certain learned men of his 
acquaintance. 

The regard he had for this (hield^ 
liad caufed him formerly to compile a 
differtation concerning it, proving from 
the feveral properties, and particularly 
the colour of the ruft, the exad chrono- 
logy thereof. 

With this treatife,and a moderate fup- 
pcr» he propofed to entertain his guefls; 
thoagh he had alfo another deHgn, to 
kave their affiflance in the calculation 
of his fon's nativity. 

He therefore took the buckler out of a 
cafe (in which he always kept it, left it 
night contra^ any modern ruft) and in- 
tnifted it to his houfe-maid, with others, 
tbaty when the company was come, (he 
(hould lay the child carefully in it, co- 
vered with a mantle of blue fattin. 

The guefls were no fooner feated, 
bat they entered into a warm debate 
about the Triclinium, and the manner 
of Decubi tn s of the ancients, which Cor- 
neiius broke off in this manner : 

This day, my friends, 1 purpofe 
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fight of the matd, who entered the 
room with the child : he took it in his 
arms, and proceeded : 

Behold then my child, but firlb 
behold the (hield : behold this ruf^, 
-—or rather let me call it this pre- 
cious serugo ;— •behold this beautiful 
varnifli of time,— this venerable ver- 
dure of fo many ages !" — In fpeak- 
ing thefe words, he (lowly lifted up the 
mantle which covered it inch by inch ; 
but at every inch he uncovered, his 
cheeks grew paler, his hand trembled, 
his nerves failed, till on (ight of the 
whole the tremor became univerfal : 
the (hield and the infant both dropped 
to the ground, and he had only (Irength 
enough to cry out,** O God ! my (hield^ 
** my (hield !" 

The truth was, the maid (extremely 
concerned for the reputation of her own 
cleanlinefs, and her young mailer's ho- 
nour) had fcoured it as clean as her 
hand-irons. 

Cornelius funk back on a chair, 
the guells ftood allonifhed, the infant 
fqualled, the maid ran in, fnatched it 
up again in her arms, flew into her 
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miftrefs's room, and told what had hap- 
pened. Down flairs in an inftant hur- 
ried all the gollips, where they found 
theDodlorina trance: Hun j^rary- water, 
*• to exhibit my fon before you ; a child hartlhorn, and the confufed noifc of 
*• not wholly unworthy of infpeAion, (brill voices, at length awakened him: 
•• as he is defcended from a race of when, opening his eyes, he faw the 
«« virtuofi. Let thcphyfiognomiil exa- (hield in the hands of the houfe-maid. 
•• mine his features ; let the chirogra- *• O woman ! woman 1" he cried, (and 
«' phills behold his palm ; but, above fnatched it violently from her) " was 
•* all, let usconfult for the calculation •* it to thy ignorance that this rclick 



of his nativity. To this end, as the 
child is not vulgar, I will not pre- 
fent him unto you in a vulgar man- 
ner. He (hall be cradled in my an- 
cient (hield, fo famous through the 
nniverfities of Europe. You all know 
how I pnrchafed that invaluable 
•* piece of antiquity, at the great (tho' 
" indeed inadequate) expence of all 
" the plate of our family, how happi- 
•• ly I carried it off, and how triun- 
•' phantly I tranfported it hither, to 
•• the inexpre(rible grief of all Ger 
•* many, Happy m every *•••"•"•" 
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*' owes its ruin ? Where, where is the 
*' beautiful cruft that covered thee fo 
long ? where thofe traces of time, 
and fingers as it were of antiquity ? 
Where all thofe beautiful obfcuri- 
ties, the caufe of much delightful 
difputaiion, where doubt and curio- 
(ity went hand in hand, and eter- 
nally exercifed the fpeculaiionsofthc 
learned ? And this the rude touch of 
an ignorant woman hath done away I 
The curious prominence at the belly 
of that figure, which fome, takin? 
for the cufpis of a fword, denomt« 
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** ftance, bat that it broke the heart of ** nated a Roman foldier ; others, ac« 
•* the great Melchior Infipidus I" *« counting the infignia ^irilia, pro- 

Htre he flopped his Speech, upon •• aouncctQbcQaft<iC^bfcDii^tTm\'itx\ 
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f< beBoId (he hath cleaned it in like 
f* (hameful fort, and ftiewn to be the 
** head of a nafl. O my fhield ! my 
V (hield ! well may I fay with Horace, 
•* ATcit hene reiidla formula,** 

The goflipsy not at all inquiring in- 
to the caufe of his forrow, only aiked 
if the child had no hurt? and cried, 
** Come, coma, all is well ; what has 
^' the womhn done but her duty ? a 
«• tight cleanly wench, I warrant her: 
'< what a (lir a man makes about a ba« 
** fon, that an hour ago, before her la- 
f^ hour was beAowed upop it, a coun* 
" try barber would not have hung at 
■f* bis (hop-door !'* ** A b4fon 1 (cried 
«' another) no- fuch matter ; 'tis no- 
" thing but a paultry old fconce, with 
** the nozzle broke off." The learned 
ffentlemen, who till now had flood 
^eechlefs, hereupon looking narrowly 
on the fhield, declarf^d their afTent to 
this latter opinion, and defired Corne- 
lius to be comforted ; affuring him it 
was a fconce, and no other. But this, 
inflead of comforting, threw the dodor 
into fuch a violent fie of paflion, that 
he was carried off groaning and fpeech- 
lefs to bed ; where, being quite fpent, 
he fell into a kind of (lumber. 

The nuiritioH ^Scjliblbrus. 

Cornelius now began to regulate the 
fgflion of his child ; feldom did there 
pafs a day without difputes between 
him and the mothjc^r, or the nurfe, con- 
cerning the nature of aliment. The 
poor woman i^eyer dined but he denied 
her fome difb or other, which he judged 
prejudicial to her milk. One day (he 
had a longing defire to a piece of beef; 
and as (he (Iretched her hand towards 
it, the old gentleman drew it away, 
and fpoke to this effed : '' Had ft thou 
•* read the ancients, O nurfe, thou 
•• would'ft prefer the welfare of the 
** infant which thou nourifhed, to the 
•* indulging of an irregular and vora- 
•' cious appetite. Beef, it. is true, 
** may confer a robuftnefs on the limbs 
** of my fon, but will hebetate and 
•f clog his intclleauals." While he 
fpoke this, the nurfe looked upon 
him with much anger, and now and 
xYipvi caft a wifhful eye apoD the beef. 
^i€ PaiCon (continued the doAor^ ftili 



''^folding the difh) throws the oiiad 
*^ into too violent a fernientation : it 
'' is a kind of fever of the fool % or^ as 
^f Horace expreffes it, a (hort mad- 
f^ nefs. Confider, woman, that this 
y day's fudlion of my fon may caii(<{ 
*' him to imbibe many ungovernable 
'< pafiions, and in a manner fpoil him 
*' for the temperof a philofopher. Ro- 
" mulus, by fucking a wolf, became 
** of a fierce and favage difpofition; 
** and were I to breed fome Ottoman 
" emperor, or founder of a military 
<' commonwealth, perhaps I might in? 
*.* dulge thee in this carnivoroas appe- 
** tite.V — What! interrupted the nnrfe, 
beef fpoil the underffanding ! that's fine 
indeed — how then could our parfoa 
preach as he does upon beef, and pud- 
ding too, if you go to that ? Don't tell 
ipe of your ancients, had not you al- 
ino(l kijled the poor babe with a difii 
of daemonial black broth ?— ** Laceds- 
** monian black broth, thoa wofild^ft 
^^ fay (replied Cprneliiis) ; b)itlcan- 
*' not allow th^ furfeit to have beea 
" occa(ioned by that diet, fince it was 
** recommended by the divine Lycur- 
** gus. No, nurfe, thou mu ft certainly 
" have eaten fome meats of til digefr 
** tion the day before ; and that wai 
'< the real caufe of his diforder. Con- 
*' fider, woman, the different temjpe* 
'* raments of different nations : Wnat 
<' makes the Englifh phlegmatic and 
'* melancholy, but beef? What, ren- 
** ders the Weld) fo hot and choleric, 
" but ch^efe and leeks ? The Frenca 
'^ derive their levity from their foups, 
" frogs, and mn(hrooins. I would not 
'f let my fon dine like an Italian, left, 
** like an Italian, hefhould be jealous 
** and revengeful. The warm and fo- 
'< lid diet of^pain may be more bene- 
'* ficial, as it might endow him with 
'f a profound gravity ; ^u(, a^ the fame 
*f time, he'mi^ht fuck in irith their 
** food their intolerable vice of pride. 
** Therefore, nnrfe, in (hort, I hold it 
*^ requifite to deny you, at prefent» not 
'^ only beef, but hkewife whatfoever 
f 5 any of thofe nations eat.'* Daring 
this fpeech, the nurfe remained jpont- 
ing and marking her plate with the 
knife, nor would (he touch a bit duriag 
^e whole dinner. Thji the gld g^fttle- 

man 
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Jmn obrerving, ordered that the child, 
to avoid the rii'qae of imbibing ill hu- 
snours^ (hould be kept from her bread 
kll that day, and be fed with butter 
mixed with honey, according to a pre- 
scription he had met with Tomewbere 
in Enllathius upon Homer. This in- 
deed gave the child a great loofenefs, 
bnt he was not concerned at it, in the 
opinion that whatever harm it might 
do his body, woiild be amply recoro. 
penfed by the improvements of his un- 
derftanding. But from thenceforth he 
iniifted every day upon a particular diet 
to be obferved by the norfe'; under 
Which, having been long iineafy, (he at 
laft parted from the family, on his or- 
dering her for dinner the paps of a fow 
with pig; taking it A$ the higheft in- 
dignity, and a direct infah upon hcrfex 
kbd calling, 

PJay-Thifigs. 

Here follow the in ftrudlions of Cor- 
nelius Scriblerus concerning the plays 
and play- things to be ufed by his fon 
Martin. 

•« Play was invented by the Lydians, 
f as a remedy againfl hanger, Sopho- 
** ties fays of Palamedes, that he in- 
'* vented dice to ferve fometimes in- 
*' fteiid t>f a dinner. It is therefore 
»* Wifely contrived by natare, that chil. 
«* drcn, as they have the keenell ap- 
V petites, are moll addided to plays. 
^ From the fame caofe, and from the 
f unprejudiced and incorrupt fimpli- 
«' city of their minds, it proceeds, that 
** the plays of the ancient children are 
•* prefcrvcd more entire than any other 
*« of their cuftomi. In this matter I 
<' would recommend to all who have 
" any concern in my fon's education; 
<* that they deviate not in the leaft 
5* from the primitive and iimple anti« 
*• qnity. 

«• To fpeak firft of the whiftlc, as it 
«' is the firft of all play-things. I will 
" ' have it exadlly to correfpond with the 
" ancient filtula, and accordingly to 
"be compofed Jfepum farihus iisjunQa 
" cicutu* 

«' I heartily wifli a diligent fearch 
'^ may be made after the true crepi. 
f^ tacalim or rattle of the ancientsj 
'« for that (u ArdiitM Tarcntintti waa 



** of opinion) kept the children Troni 
** breaking earthen-ware. The Chinil 
'* cups ih thefe days are not at all the 
" fafer for the modern rattles ; which 
** is an evident proof how far their 
*' crepitacula exceeded ours. 

<* I would not have Martin as yet to 
** fcourge a top, till I am better in. 
*' formed whether the trochus, which 
*^ was recommended by Cato, be re* 
** ally our prefent tops, or rather the 
** hoop which the boys drive wiih a 
*' ftick. Neither crofs and pile, nor 
" ducks and drakes, are quite fo an- 
** tieht as handy- dandy, though Ma- 
** crobius and St. Auguftine take no* 
" tice of the firft, and Minutius Fob* 
** lix defcribes the latter; but handy- 
** dandy is mentioned by Ariftotle^ 
** Plato, and Ariftophanes. 

** The play which the Italians call 
** cinque, and the Freiich mourre, is 
" extremely ancient \ it was played at 
'' by Hymen and Cupid at the mar- 
** riage of Pfyche, and termed by the 
" Latins, digitis micare. 

" Julius Pollux defcribes the omilla 
** or chuck-farthing: though fome will 
** have our modern chuck-farthing to 
** be nearer the aphetinda of the an* 
** cients. He alfo mentions the ba- 
** filinda, or King I am ; and mynda^ 
** or hoopers- hide. 

^* But the chytrindfai defcribed by 
** the fame author, is certainly notour 
" hot-cockles ; for that was by pinch* 
" ing, and not by ftriking ; though 
'* there are good authors who affirm 
** the rathapigifmus to be yet nearer 
** the modern hot- cockles. My foa 
" Martin may ufe either of them in* 
** diflFerently, they being equally an* 
*' tique, 

*' Building of houfes, and riding 
" upon fticks, have been ufed by chii- 
" dren of all ages, JEdificart ca/as, 
** equit an in ar undine longa. Yet I much 
« doubt whether the riding upon ftickt 
^* did not come into ufe after the age 
** of the Centaurs. 

" There is one play which fhews the 
** gravity of ancient education, called 
** the acinetinda, in which children 
" contended who could longeft ftand 
*' ftill. This we have fuffered to pe- 
** liih entirely i and, if 1 might be al* 

•• lowed 
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«' Idwed to gueft, it wis certainly loft 
«' among the French. 

** I will permit my ion to play at 
*' apod i.iafcind a, which can be no other 
^' than our pufs in a corner. 

*' Julius Pollux, in his ninth book, 
'* fpeaks of the'nielolonthe or the kite ; 
<< but I quefiion whether the kite of 
<' an'iquity was the fame with ours : 
** and chough theo^vyoxovU orquai}* 
<' fiehiing is what is moil taken notice 
" ofy they had doubtlefs cock-matches 
<< al fo, as is evident from certain an- 
** cicnt gems and relievos. 

*' In a word, let my fon Martin dif- 
<< port himfelf at any game truly an. 
<< tique, except one, which was invent* 
«< ed by a people among theThracians, 
*< who hung up one of their compa- 
'* niops in a rope, and gave him a knife 
*« to cut himfelf down; which if he 
<< failed in, he was fuffered to hang 
*' till he was dead ; and this was only 
•• reckoned a fort of joke. I am ut- 
** terly againfl this, as barbarous and 
*« cruel. 

'* I cannot conclude, without taking 
*' notice of the beauty of the Greek 
*' names, whofe etymologies acquaint 
<* us with the nature of the fporcs; and 
*' how infinitely, both in fcnfe- and 
<< found, theyexcelour barbarous names 
<* of plays." 

Notwith (landing the foregoing in- 
junftions of Dr. Cornelius, he yet con- 
defcended to allow the child the nfe of 
ibme few modern play- things ; fuch as 
night prove of any benefit to his mind, 
by inftilling an early notion of the fci- 
cnces. For example, he found that 
marbles taught him percuflion, and the 
laws of mx>tion ; nut-crackers, the ufe 
of the lever ; fwinging on the ends of 
a board, the balance ; bottle-fcrews, 
the vice ; whirligigs, the axis and pe- 
ritrochia ; bird-cages, the pully; and 
tops, the centrifugal motion. 

Others of his fports were farther car- 
ried to improve his tender foul even in 
virtue and morality. We (hall only in- 
fiance one of the moft afefal and in- 
ftru^ive, bob-cherry, which teaches at 
once two noble virtues, patience and 
conftancy; the iirft in adhering to the 
purfuit of one end, the latter in bearing 
a difoppoincjDcnt* 



Beiides all tfaefe, he taaght him, 8»t 
d»verfion, an odd and fecret manner of 
flealing, according to the cuftomof the 
Lacedaemonians; wherein he fizcceeded 
fo well, that he praAifcd it to the day 
of his death. ' 

MUSIC. 

The bare mention of muiic threw 
Ciirnelius into a paffion. ** How can 
*' you dignify (quoth he) thia OKKlerB 
" fiddling with the name of mufic i 
** Wilt any of your bell haatboys c&« 
** counter a wolf now-a^-days wick no 
** other arms bat their inftruments, as 
''did that ancient piper Pithocaris? 
** Have ever wild boars, elephants, 
** deer, dolphins, whales, or tarbotSi 
** ihew'd the leafl emotion at the moft 
V' elaborate drains of your modern 
"^ fcrapers, all which have been, as it 
*' were, tamed and humanifed by an* 
'/ cient muficians? Does not ^lian 
** tells us how the Libyan mares were 
*' excited to horfing by mufic ? (which 
" ought in truth to be a caotioa to 
'' modeil women againll frequentiag 
** operas : and confider, brother, you 
** are brought to this dilemma, either 
*' to give up the virtue of the ladies, or 
" the power of your mufic.) Whencd 
** proceeds the degeneracy of our mo- 
*' rals ? Is it not from the lob of aa 
ancient mufic, by which (fays Arif- 
totle)they taught all the virtues? elfe 
" might we turn Newgate into a coU 
'* lege of Dorian muficians, who fiiould 
" teach moral virtues to thofe people. 
*' Whence comes it that our prefcntdif- 
*' eafes are fo Aubborn ? whence is it 
" that I daily deplore my fciari^al 
" pains ? Alas ! becaufe we have loft 
** their true cure, by the melody of the 
'* pipe. All this was well known to 
** the ancients, as Theophraftus afifares 
*' us (whence Cxlius calls it Uca do» 
" lentia decant are )t only indeed fomc 
'' fmall remains of this ikill art pre- 
" ferved in the cure of the tarantah. 
*' Did not Pythagoras ftop a cooipany 
'^ of drunkeii bullies from ilorminga 
** civil houfe, by changing the ftma 
** of the pipe to the fober fpondzus? 
*' and yet yonr modem mnficians want 
'' art to defend their windows from 
** cofinRon nickeis. It is wfftktiown» 

" that 
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'<r that when the Lacedaemonian mob 
*« were up, they commonly fent for a 
•« Lefbian mufician to appcafe them, 
*« and they immediately grew calm as 
•• fooa as they heard Terpander fing : 
•* Yet I don't believe that the pope's 
V whole band of mufic, though the belt 
«' of this age, could keep his holi- 
•' nefs's image from being burnt on a 
«» fifth of November." •* Nor would 
•' Terpander himfelf (replied Albertus) 
•' at Billinefgate^ nor Timotheus at 
** Hockley in the Hole, have any man- 
*' ner of effect ; nor both of them to* 
•• gether bring Horneck to common 
«« civility." '* Thai's a grofsmiftakc" 
(faid Cornelius very warmly) ; ** and, 
"to prove it fo, I have here a fmall 
•« lyraof myown, framed, llrung, and 
v« tuned, after the ancient manner. I 
•• can play fome fragments of Lefbian 
•* tunes, and I wi(h 1 were to try them 
*' upon the mod pafllonate creatures 
•• alive.'*-—*' You never had a bet* 
'• ter opportunity (fays Albertus), for 
«* yonder are two apple- women icold- 
*' ing, and juft ready to uncoif onean- 
*« other/' With that Cornelius, un- 
drefTed as he was, jumps out into his 
balcony, his lyra in hand, in his flip- 
pers, with his breeches hanging down 
to his ancles,, a (locking upon his head, 
«nd waiilcoat of murrey-coloured fattin 
Upon his body: He touched his lyra 
with a very unufual fort of an harpe- 
giatura, nor were his hopes fruftrated. 
The odd equipage, the uncouth indru. 
Inent, the llrangencfs of the man, and 
of the mufic, drew the cars and eyes of 
the whole mob that were got about the 
two female champions, and at lad of 
the combatants themfelves. They all 
approached the balcony, in as clofe at- 
tention as Orpheus's fird audience of 
cattle, or that of an Italian opera, when 
fome favourite air is juil awakened. 
This fudden effect of his mufic encou- 
raged him mightily; and it was ob- 
ierved he never touched his lyre in fuch 
a truly chromatic and enharmonic man- 
ner, as upon that occaAon^ The mob 
laushed, fung, jumped, danced, and 
ufed many odd geftures; all which he 
j^idged to be caufed by the various 
ftramsand modulations. ** Mark (quoth 
<« be) in this, the power of the Ionian ; 



** in that you fee the tStSt of the ^^ 
** lian/* But in a little time they bei^ 
gan to grow riotous, ahd threw ftones : 
Cornelius then withdrew, but with the 
greatefl air of triumph in the world. 
*' Brother (faid he) do you obferve I 
" have mixed, unawares, too much of 
*' the Phrygian ; I might change it to 
** the Lydian, and foften their riotooa 
'* tempers: But it is enough: leara 
^' from this fample to fpeak with ve- 
** neration of ancient mufic. If this 
** lyre in my unikilful hands can per- 
'* form fuch wonders, what mud it not 
'^ have done in thofe of a Timotheus 
•* or a Terpander?" Having faid thi% 
he retired with the utmoft exultation in 
himfelf, and contempt of his brother; 
and, it is fiid, behaved that night with 
fuch unnfual haughtinefs to his family, 
that they all had reaf«n to wi(b for fome 
ancient Tibicen to calm his temper. 

LOGIC. 

Martin's underflanding was {o totally 
immerfed in fenfible objects, that he de- 
manded examples, from material things, 
of the abdraded ideas of logic : as for 
Crambe, he contented himfelf with the 
words ; and when he could bat forin 
fome conceit upon them, was fully fa- 
tisfied. Thns Crambe would tell his 
indrudlor, that all men were not fingu- 
lar ; that individuality could hardly be 
predicated of any man, for it was com- 
monly fdid, that a man is not the fame 
he was ; that madmen are beftde thenv- 
felves, and drunken men come to them- 
felves ; which (hews, that few men hive 
that mod valuable logical endo-vment, 
individuality. Cornelias told Mirtin 
thac a (hould?r of mutton wa<! an .ndi- 
dual, which Crambe denied, for \\c had 
fcen it cut into commons. Thac^s true 
(quoth the tutor), but you never faw 
it cut into fhoulders of mutton : If it 
could (quoth Crambe) it woi^ld be the 
mod lovHy individual of the univer- 
fity. When he was told, a fubdance 
was that which was fubjed to acci- 
dents ; then foldiers (qaoch Crambe) 
are the mod fubftantial people in the 
world. Neither would he allow it to 
be a good definition of accident, that it 
could be prefent or' abfent without the 
deftrudion of the fubjed; fince there 
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%ft a Ifrdat hiiny accidents that deftroy clothes coald better fubiid witKoiit &In); 

the fubjedl, as burning does a houfe^ than he withoojt his clothes, 
and death a man. But, as 'to that. 

Cornelius informed him, that there ' The Seat of the Soul. 

was a natural death, and 'a logical In this defien of Martin to invefli* 

deaih ; that though a man, after his gate the difeafesofthe mind, he thought 

aatoral death, was not capable of the nothing foneceffary as an enquiry aUer 

leaft parifti-office, yet he might ftill the feat of the foul; in which, at firft, 

Jceep his ftall amongH the logical pre- he laboured under great uncertainties, 

dicaments. Sometimes he was of opinion that it 

Cornelius was forced to give Martin lodged in the brain, fometimes iA the 

fenfible Images. Thus, calling up the ftomach, and fometimes in eke heart, 

coachman, he afked him what he had Afterwards he thought it abfurd to 

feen in the bear-garden ? The man an. confine that foVereign lady to one apart*'' 

fwered, he faw two men fight a prize : ment ; which m^de him infer^ that (he 

one was a fair man, a ferjeant in the fhifted it according to the feveraWunc* 

guards ; the other black, a butcher : the tions of life : The brain was her ftudy, 

ferjeant had red breeches, the butcher theheart her Hate* room, and the (tomach 

blue: they fought upon a ilage about her kitchen. But, as he faw feveral 

fi>Qr o'clock, and the ferjeant wound, offices of life went on at the fame time^ 

ed the botcher in the leg; ** Mark he was forced to give up this hypothcfis 

^' (quoth Cornelius) how the fellow alfo. He no^ conje£lured it was more 

<* runs through the predicaments. Men, for the dighity of the foul to perform 

** fuhftantia\ two, quantitas\ fair and feveral operations by her little minifterSi 

^' black, qualitas\ ferjeant and butcher, the animal fpirits ; from whence ic wtS 

*< ¥elatio\ wounded the other, aSio et nalural to conclnde, that (he reiides ia 

** paffio\ fighting, //A J ; ftage, ubi i different parts, according to different 

*' two o'clock, ^iMiitf/tf; blue and red inclinations, fexes, ages, and profef* 

'< breeches, habitus** At the fame fions. Thus, in epicures he feated her 

time he warned Martin, that what he in the mouth of the ftomach ; philofo* 

now learned as a Ipgician, he muft phers have her in the brain, fofdiers in 

forget as a natural philofopher ; that their heart, women in their tonguei> 

though he now taught them that acci- fidlers in their fingers, and rope.dancers 

dents inhered in the fubjed, they would in their toes. At length he grew fond 

£nd in time there was no fuch thing ; of the glandula pinealis, differing 

and that colour, taile, fmell, heat, and many fubje^s to find out the different 

cold, were not in the things, but only figure of this gland, from whence he 

phantafms of our brains. He was forced might difcover the caufe of the different 

to let them into this fecret, for Martin tempers in mankind. He fuppofed that 

could not conceive how a habit of dan c* in factious and reft lefs-fpiri ted people, 

ing inhered in a dancing.mafter, when he (hould find it (harp and pointed^ 

be did not dance; nay, he would de. allowing no room for the fool to repoft 

macld the chara^eriftics of relations; herfelf ; that iii quiet tempers it was 

Crambe ufed to help him out, by tell- flat, fmooth, and foft, afi%>n)ing to the 

in^ him, a cuckold, a lofing gamefter, foul, as it were, an eafy cufhion. He 

a man that had not dined, a young was confirmed in this by obferving> 

heir that was kept (hort by his father, that calves and philofophers, tygers and 

might be all known by their counte- ftatefmen, foxes and (harpers, peacocks 

nance ; that, in this laft cafe, the pa- and fops, cock-fparrows and coquettesi 

ternity and filiation leave very fenfible monkeys and players, courtiers and 

impreflions in the relatum and correla- fpaniels, moles and mifers^ ejtaAly te- 

/Mvf. The greateft difficulty was when femble one another in the conformation 

:hey came to the tenth predicament; of the pineal gland. He did not doubt 

Crambe affirmed that his habitus was likewife to find the fame refemblance 

more a fubllance than he wa? ; for his in highwayman and conquerors : In 

ordet 
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order to Tatisfy himfelf in which, it was, 
that he purchafed the body of one of the 
At^ fpecies (as hath been before related) 
at Tyburn, hoping in time to have the 
happinefs of one of the latter too under 
his anatomical knife. 

T/je Sofil a ^ality. 

This is eaHIy anfwered by a familiar 
itiftance. In every jack there is a meat- 
roafting quality, which neither refides 
in the fly, nor in the weight, nor in 
any particular wheel in the jack, but is 
the refult of the whole i^ompoiition : fo, 
in an animal, the felf-confcioufnefs is 
not a real quality inherent in one being 
(any more than meat-roafting in a jack) 
but the refult of feveral modes or qua- 
lities in the fame fubjedl. As the ily, 
the wheels, the chain, the weight, the 
cords, &c. make one jack, fo the fe- 
veral parts of the body make one ani- 
mal. As perception or confcioufncfs 
Is faid to be inherent in this animal, 
fb is meat-roaAing faid to be inhe- 
rent in theN|ack. As fcnfation, rea- 
foning, volition, memory, &c. are the 
feveral modes of thinking ; fo roading of 
beef, roailing of mutton, roailing of 
pullets, geefe, turkeys, &c. are the fe- 
veral modes of meat-roading. And 
as the general quality of meat- roailing, 
with it5 feveral modifications, as to 
beef, mutton, pullets, &;c. does not 
inhere in any one part of the jack ; 
fo neither does confcioufnefs,with its fe- 
veral modes of fenfation, intelleftion, 
. volition, &c. inhere in anv one, but 
18 the refult from the mechanical com- 
pofition of the whole animal. Pope, 

i 36. Di'VzrJity ofGeniu/es, 

I (hall range thefe confined and lefs 
copious geniufes under proper clafTes, 
and (the better to give their pidlures to 
the reader) under the names of animals 
of fome fort or other ; whereby he will 
be enabled, at the firft fight of fuch 
at (hall daily come forth, to know to 
what kind to refer, and with what au« 
thors to compare them. 

I. The Flying Filhes : Thefe are 
writers who now and then rife upon 
their 6nt, and fly out of the profund ; 
but their wings are foon dry, and th^y 

drop down to (Ue bottom. G.S. A. H. 
C. G. 



2. The Swallows are authors that 
are eternally ikimming and fluttering 
up and down ; but all their agility is 
employed to catch flics. L. T. W. P. 
Lord H. 

3. The Oflriches are fuch, whofe 
heavinefs rarely permits them to raife 
themfelvcs from the ground ; their 
wings are of no ufe to lift them up, 
and their motion is between flying and 
walking ; but then they run verv fail 
D. F. L. E. The Hon. E. H. 

4. The Parrots are they that repeat 
another's words, in fuch a hoarfe odd 
voice, as makes them feem their own. 
W. B. W. H. C. C. The Rcve- 
rend D. D. 

5. The Didappers are authors that 
keep themfelvcs long out of flght^ 
under water, and come up now and then 
where you leaft expelled them. L. W. 
G. D. Efq. The Hon. Sir W. Y. 

6. The Porpoifes are unwieldy and 
big; they put all their numbers into 
a great turmoil and tcmpeft ; but when- 
ever they appear in plain light (which 
is feldom) they are only fliapelefs and 
ugly monfters. I, D. C. G. I. O. 

7. The Frogs are fuch as can nei- 
ther walk nor fly, but can leap and 
bound to admiration : they live gene- 
rally in the bottom of a ditch, and make 
a great noife whenever they thrufl their 
heads above water. E. W. L. M. 
Efq. T. D. Gent. 

8. The Eels are obfcure authors, 
that wrap them Tel ves up in their own 
mud, but are mightv nimble and pert. 
L. W. L. T. P. M. General C. 

9. The Tortoifes are flow and chill, 
and, likepafloral writers, delight much 
in gardens : they have for the mod part 
a hne embroidered flieli, and underneath 
it, a heavy lump. A. P. W. B, L. E, 
The Right Hon. E of S. 

Thele are the chief charafleriftics of 
the B.'^thos: and in each ofihcfe kinds 
we have the comfort to be blciTed with 
fundry and manifold choice fpirits in 
this our ifland. 

The Advancement of the Bathes, 

Thus have I (my dear countryman) 
with incredible pains and diligence, 
difcovered the hidden fources of the 
Bathos, or, as I may fay, broke open 

X X the 
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Ac abyfles of this great deep. And hav- 
ing now eflabliihed good and wholefome 
laws, what remains but that all true 
moderns, with their utmoft might, do 
proceed to put the fame in execution ? 
In order whereto, I think I fhall, in the 
fecond place, highly deferve of my 
country^ by propofing fuch a fcheme^ 
as may facilitate this great end. 

As our number is confeiTedly far fa- 
perior to that of the enemy, there feems ' 
nothing wanting but unanimity among 
ourfelves. It is therefore humbly of- 
fered, that all and every individual of 
the Bathos do enter into a firm afTocia- 
tion, and incorporate into one regular 
body ; whereof every member, even the 
meanefl, will fome-way contribute to 
the fupport of the whole ; in like man- 
ner as the weakell reeds, when joined in 
one bundle, become infrangible. To 
which end our art ought to be put upon 
the fame foot with other arts of this 
age. The vaft improvement of modern 
nianufa£lures arifeth from their being 
divided into feveral branches, and par- 
celled out to feveral trades: for in- 
ftance^ in clock-making, one artifl 
makes the balance, another the fpring, 
another the crown-wheels, a fourth the 
cafe, and the principal workman puts 
all together : to this oeconomy we owe 
the perfedlion of our modern watches ; 
and doubtlefs we alfo might that of our 
modern poetry and rhetoric, were the 
feveral parts branched out in the like 
manner. 

Nothing IS more evident than that 
divers perfons, no other way remark- 
able, have each a fh-ong difpofition to 
the formation of fome particular trope 
or figure. Ariflotle faith, that the 
hyperbole is an ornament fit for young 
men of quality ; accordingly we find in 
thofc gentlemen a wonderful propenfity 
towards it, which is marvelloufly im- 
proved by travelling : foldiers alfo and 
leamen are very happy in the fame fi- 
gure. The periphrafis or circumlocu- 
tion is the peculiar talent of country 
farmers ; the proverb and apologue of 
old men at clubs ; the ellipfis, orfpecch 
by half words, of minifters and politi- 
cians ; the apofioppfis, of courtiers ; 
the litotes, and diminution, of ladies, 
whifperers, and backbiters ; ftnd the 
Muadiplofis^ of common criers and 

7 



hawkers, who, by redonbllng the fame 
words, perfuade people to buy their 
oyilers, green haftings, or new ballads. 
Epithets may be found in great plenty 
at Billingfgate, /arcafm and irony 
learned upon the water, and the epipho* 
nema or exclamation frequently from 
the bear-garden, and as frequ^atly 
from the * Hear him' of the Houfe of 
commons. 

Now each man applying his whole 
time and genius upon his particular 
figure, would doubtlefs attain to perfect 
tion : and when each became incorpo* 
rated and fworn into the fociety (as hath 
been propofed) a poet or orator would 
have no more to do but to fend to the 
particular traders in each kind ; to the 
metaphorift for his allegories, to the 
fi mile-maker for his comparifons, to 
the ironift for his farcafms, to the 
apophthegm ati ft for his fentences, dec. | 
whereby a dedication or fpeech would 
be compofed in a moment, the fuperior 
artifl having nothing to do but to pat 
together all the materials.. 

I therefore propofe that there be con* 
trived, with all convenient difpatch,at 
the public expence, a rhetorical cheflof 
drawers, confiding of three ftories; 
the higheil for the deliberative, the mid- 
dle for the demonftrative, and the 
lowed for the judicial. Thefe (hall be 
fubdivided into loci or places, being 
repofitories for matter and argument in 
the feveral kinds of oration or writing ; 
and every drawer Aiall again be fubdi- 
vided into cells, refembling thole of 
cabinets for rarities. The apartment 
for peace or war, and that of the liberty 
oftheprefstmay in a very few days be fil- 
led with feveral arguments perfedlly 
new ; and the vituperative partition will 
as eafily be replenished with amoftchoice 
collection, entirely of the growth and 
manufacture of the pre fen t age. Every 
compofer will foon be taught the ufe of 
this cabinet, and how to manage all the 
registers of it, which will be drawn p|it 
much in the manner of thofe in an 
organ. 

The keys of it rouft be kept in honeft 
hands, by fome reverend prelate, or va- 
liant officer, of unqueftionable loyalty 
and- afi^edlion to every prefenc etlabli(fa<v 
mcnt in church and ftate ; whj^h will 
fufiicieutly guard againft any mifchief 

whick 
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wbicti might otiterwife be apprehended ous and magnanimioas by the fleets and 

from it. armies^ magnificent upon the public 

And being lodged in fach hands, it expences, and prudent by public fuc-. 

nay be at difcretion let out by the day, cefs. They have by their office a right 

to feveral great orators in both houfes ; to a (hare of the public ftock of virtues; 

from whence it is to be hoped much beildes, they are by prefcription im- 

profit and gain will accrue to our memorial invefted in all the celebrated 

fociety. virtues of their predccefTors in the fame 

..... , -. ftations, efpecially thofe of their own 

Dedications ana Panegyrics. . anceflors. 

Now of what necelTity the foregoing As to what are commonly called the 

frojedmay prove, will appear from this colours of honourable and dilhononr- 

ngle confideration, that nothing is of able, they are various in different coun- 

cqual confequence to the fuccefs of our tries: in this, they are blue, green, 

works as fpced and difpatch. Great and red. 

pity it is, that folid brains are not, like « But, forafmuch as the duty we owe 
other fblid bodies, conftantly endowed to the public doth often require that 
with a velocity in finking proportiona- we (hould put feme things in a flrong 
hie to their heavinefs : for it is with the light, and throw a fhade over others, 
flowers of the Bathos as with thofe of I ihall explain the method of turning a 
nature, which, if the careful gardener vicious man into a hero. 
brings not haflily to market in the morn. The firft and chief rule is the golden 
log, mud unprofitablyperifh and wither rule of transforniaticn ; which confifli 
before night. And of all our produc- in converting vic^s into their bordering 
tions none is fo fhort-lived as the dedi- virtues. A man who is a fpend thrift, 
cation and panegyric, which are often and will not -pay a jull debt, may hive 
bat the praife of a day, and become by his injuflice transformed Into liberality; 
the next utterly ufelefs, improper, inde- cowardice may be metamorphofed into 
cent, and falfe. This is the more to prudence ; intemperance into good- 
be lamented, inafmuch as thefe two are nature and good- fellow (hip; corruption 
r the forts whereon in a manner depends into patriotifni ; andlewdnefs into ten* 
that profit, which mud dill be remem- dernefs and facility, 
bered to be the main end of our writers The fecond is the rule of contraries. 
and fpeakers. It is certain the lefs a man is endued 
We (hall therefore employ this chap* with any virtue, the more need he has 
ter in (hewing the quickeH method of to have it plentifully bellowed, efpc. 
compofing them : after which we will cially thofe good qualities of which the 
teach a fhort way to epic poetry. And world generally believes he has none at 
thefe being confefTedly the works of all: for who will thank a man for giv- 
snoft importance and difficulty, it is ing him that which he has ? 
prefumed we may leave the itH to each The reverfc of thefe precepts will 
author's own learning or practice. ferve for fatire ; wherein we are ever to 
Firft of Panegyric. Every man is remark, that whofo lofeth his place, 
honourable, who is fo by law, cuflom, or becomes out of favour with the go« 
cr title. The public are better judges vernment, hath forfeited his fhare in 
of what is honourable than private men. public praife and honour. Therefore 
The virtues of great men, like thofe of the truly public-fpirited writer ought 
plants, are inherent in them, whether in duty to ftrip him whom the govern- 
they are exerted or not ; and the more ment hath Uripped ; which is the real 
firongly inherent, the l^fs they are ex- poetical jufticeof this age. For a full 
ertedT; as a man is the more rich, the colledlion of topics and epithets to be 
lefs he fpends. All great minifters, ufed in the praife and difpraife of mi- 
without either private or oeconomical niderial and unminiderial perfnns, X 
virtae, are virtuous by their pcfts, li- refer to our rhetorical cabinet ; con- 
beral and generous upon the public eluding with an earned exortation to 
money, provident upon public fupplies, all my brethren, to obferve the precepts 
jud by ptying public intcred, courage- here laid down ; the negled. oC ^vi^vVik 
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)ia« coft feme of them tKeu; ears in a 
pillory. 

A Rtctipt to make an Epic Poem> 

An epic poem, the critics agree, is 
the greateft work human nature is ca- 
pable of. They have already laid down 
many mechaDical rules for cpmpofitions 
of this forty but at the fame time they 
cut off almoft all undertakers from the 
poffibility of ever performing them ; 
fur the firll qualification they unani- 
inoufly require in a poet, is a genius. 
I fhall here endeavour (for the benefit 
of my countrymen) to make.jt mani- 
fefty that epic poems may be made 
without a genius, nay without learn- 
ing or much reading. This mud ne- 
ccffiirily be of great, ufe to all thofe who 
confefs they never read, and of whom 
the world is convinced they never learn. 
Moliere obfcrves of making a dinner, 
that any man can do it with money ; 
and if a profeiTed cook cannot do with- 
oat it, he has his art for nothing : the 
fame may be faid of making a poem ; 
it is eafily brought ^bout by him that 
has a genius, but the (kill lies in doing 
it without one. In purfuance of this 
end, I (hall prefent the reader with a 
plain and fure recipe, by which any 
aathor in the Bathos may be qualiHed 
for this grand performance. 

To ^ake an Epic Poem* 

For the Fable. Take out any old 
poem, hiftory-book, romance, or le- 
gend (for inftance, GeofFry of Mon- 
mouth, or Don Belianis of Greece) 
thofe parts of ftory which atford moil 
fcope for long defcriptions : put thcfe 
pieces together, and throw all the ad- 
Ventures you fancy into one tale. Then 
take a hero, whom you may chufe for 
the found of his name, tfTid put him in 
the midft of thefe adventures : there 
let him work for twelve books ; at the 
end of which you may take him out, 
ready prepared to conquer or to marry ; 
it being neceffary that the condufion of 
an epic poem be fortunate. 

To make an Epifode, Take any re- 
maining adventure of your former col- 
lection, in which you could no way in- 
volve youf hero ; or any unfortunate 
accident that was too good to be thrown 
SLway; afld it will be of ufe, applied to 



any other perfon, who nay be loft and 
evaporate in the courfe of the work, 
without the leaft damage to the com* 
pofition. 

For the Moral and Jilegorj. Thefe 
you may extrad out of the fable after* . 
wards, at your leifure : be fure yoa 
ib-ain them fufficiently« 

For the Manners, For thofe of the 
hero, take all the bed qualities you 
can find in the mod celebrated heroes 
of antiquity ! if they will not be re* 
duced to a confidency, lay them all on 
a heap upon him. But be fare they 
are qualities which your patron would 
be thought to have; and to prevent 
any miftake which the world may be 
fubjed to, feledl from the alphabet 
thofe capital letters that compofe his 
name, and fet them at the head of a 
dedication or poem. However, do not 
obferve the exact quantity of thefe vir* 
tues, it not being determined whether 
or no it be neceflary for the hero of a 
poem to be an honelt man* For the 
under- charaders, gather them from 
Homer and Virgil, and change the 
names as occafion (tr\c%. 

For the Machines. Take of deities, 
male and female, as many as you can 
ufe : fe^arate them into two equal 
parts, and keep Jupiter in the middle: 
let Juno put him in a ferment, and 
Venus mollify him. Remember on all 
occafions to make ufe of volatile Mer- 
cury. U you have need of devils, 
draw them out of Milton's Paradife, 
and extract your fpirits from Taffo. 
The ufe of thefe machines is evident : 
fince no epic poem can poflibly fubfift 
without them, the wifeit way is to re* 
ferve them for your greatefl necelficies. 
When you cannot extricate your hero 
by any human means, or yourfelf by 
your own wit, feek relief from heaven, 
and the gods will do your bufinefs vt^ 
Ty readily. This is according to the 
direct prefcription of Horace, in his 
Art of Poety : 

Nee dcus intcriit, nifi dignus vindice iiodut 
Incident.— 

That is to fay, " A poet fhould never 
** call upon the gods for their affift- 
*' ance, but when he is in great per^ 
*' plexiiy." 
For tbi De/cripthfUt For a tempeft. 

Tako 
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-Take Enru^^ Bcphyr, Aafter, and Bo- 
reas, and caft them together in one 
vcrfe: add to thefe of rain, lightning, 
and thunder (theloudefl youran) quan^ 
turn fuficii ; mix your clouds and bil- 
lows well together till they foam, and 
thicken your defcription here and there 
with a quickfand. Brew your tepipcft 
well in your head, before you fet it a- 
blowing. 

For a battle. Pick a large quantity 
of images and defcriptions from Ho- 
iner's Iliad, with a fpice or two of Vir- 
gil ; and if there remain any overplus, 
you may lay them by for a fkirmifh/ 
Seafon it well with fimiles, and it will 
make an excellent battle. 
For a burning town. If fuch a de- 
• fcriptioh be neteiTary (hecaufe it is cer- 
tain there is one in Virgil) old Troy 
is ready burnt to your hands : but if 
you fear that would be thought borrow- 
ed, a chapter or two of the Theory of 
. the Conflagration, well circumflanced 
and done into stde, will be a good fuc- 
cedaneum. 

As for iimiles and metaphors, they 
may be found all over the creation ; 
the moft ignorant may gather them : 
but the difficulty is in applying them. 
For this advife with your bookfeller. 

Pofi. 

% 37. Tbe Duty 6/ a Clerk. 

No fooner was I elefted into my of. 
fice, but I laid afide the powdered gal- 
lantries of my youth, and became a 
new man. I confidered myfelf as in 
fome wife of ecclefiaflical dignity; fince 
by wearing a band, which is no fmall 
part of the ornament of our clergy, I 
might not unworthily be deemed, as it 
were, a (bred of the linen veHment of 
Aaron. 

_Thoa may'ft conceive, O reader, 
with what concern I perceived the eyes 
of the congregation fixed upon me, 
when I firft took my place at the feet 
of the pried. When I raifed the pfalm, 
how did my voice quaver for fear ! and 
when I arrayed the (houlders of the 
minifter with the furplice, how did my 
joints tremble under me ! I faid with, 
in myfelf, «« Remember, Paul, thou 
*' ftandeft before men of high worfhip ; 
V Ite wife Mr. Jutticc Freeman, the 



«* grave Mr. Juflice Tonfon, the good 
** Lady Jones, and the two virtuous 
'* gentlAvomen her daughters ; nay, 
*' the great Sir Thomas Truby, Knight 
** and Baronet, and my young mafter 
** the Efquire, who fhall one day be 
** lord of this manor.'* Notwithftand- 
ing which, it was my good hap to ac- 
quit myfelf to the good liking of the 
whole congregation ; but the Lord for- 
bid I fhould glory therein. 

# • • • • 

I was determined to reform the ma- 
nifold corruptions and abufes which 
had crept into the church. 

Firft, I was efpccially {tvcrt in whip- 
ping forth dogs from the temple, all 
excepting the Tap-dog of the eood wi- 
aow Howard, a fober dog which yelp- 
ed not, nor was there offence in hit 
mouth. 

Secondly, I did even proceed to mo- 
rofenefs, though fore againft my heart, 
unto poor babes, in tearing from them 
the half-eaten apples which they privi- 
ly munched at church. But verily it 
pitied me ; for I remember the days of 
my youth. 

Thirdly, With the fweat of my own 
hands, I did make plain and fmooth 
the dogs - ears throughout our great 
Bible. 

Fourthly, The pews and benches, 

which were formerly fwept but once in 

three years, I caufed every Saturday to 

be fwept with a befom, and trimmed. 

Fifthlv, and laflly, I caufed the fur- 

1>lice to be neatly darned, wafhed, and 
aid in frefh lavender (yea, and fome- 
times to be fprinkled with rofe- water); 
and I had great laud and praifc from 
all the neigbouring clergy, forafmuch 
as no parilh kept the minifler in cleaner 

linen. 

• • • • • 

Shoes did I make (and, if intreat- 
ed, mend) with good approbation. 
Faces alfo did I (have ; and I clip- 
ped the hair. Chirurgcry alfo I prac- 
tifed in the worming of dogs ; but 
to bleed adventured 1 not, except the 
poor. Upon this my two* fold pro fef- 
iion, there pafled among men a merry 
tale, delectable enough to be rchearf^ 
ed : How thrit, being overtaken with 
liquor one Saturday evenings I fbavtd 

X X 3 the 



the pricft with Spanifli blacking for 
Ihocs inftead of a walh-ball^ and with 
lamp-black powdered hi? perriwig. But 
tbcfc were fayings of men delighting in 
their own conceits more than in the 
truth : fcr it is well known, that great 
was my care and (kill in thefe my crafts; 
yea, I once had the honour of trim- 
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'cts ominous or unlucky to dellrojr IbAa 
forts of birds, as fwallows and xnartint.. 
This opinion might pofi":bly arifc from 
the confidence thefe birds feem to pat 
in us by building under our roofs ; fo 
that it is a kind of violation of tfie 
laws of hofpitality to murder iheni* 
As for Robin rc:!-brea(ls in particular. 



jning Sir Thomas himfcif, without it is not improbable they owe their fe- 
fetching blood. Furthermore, I was curity to the old ballad of '• The chil- 
dren in the wood," However it be, I 
don't know, I fay, why this prejudice, 
well improved and carried as far as it 



fought unto to geld the Lady Frances 
her fpaniil, which was wont to go a- 
ilray: lie was called Toby, that is to 
fa s Tooias. And, thirdly, I was in- 



would go, might not be made to con- 



tr'ulled with a gorgeous pair of fhoes of duce to the prefervaiion of many inno- 



thc faid ladv, to fet an heel-piece 
thereon ; and I received fuch praife 
therefore, that it was faid all over the 
parifh, I (hould be recommended^ unto 
the king to mend (hoes for his majefty : 
whom God preferve ! Amen, Fofe. 

^38. Cruelty to AntmaU. 

Montaigne thinks it fome refledlion 
tipon human nature itfelf, that few 
people take delight in feeing beads ca- 
refs or play together, but almoft every 
one is pleafed to fee them lacerate and 
worry one another. I am forry this 
temper is become almoft a didinguiCh- 
2Dg charadier of our own nation, from 
the obfervation which is made by fo- 
reigners of our beloved paftimes, bear- 
baiting, cock-fighting, and the like. 
We fhould find it hard to vindicate the 
deflroying of any thing that has life, 
- merely out of wantonnefs : yet in this 
principle our children are bred up ; 
and one of the firft pleafures we allow 
them, is the licence of inflidlin? pain 
upon poor animals : almofl as foon as 
we arc fcnfible what life is ourfelves, 
' v^e make it our fport to take it from 
other creatures. I cannot but believe 
a very good ufe might be made of the 
fancy which children have for birds and 



cent creatures, which are now expofed 
to all the wantonnefs of an ignorant 
barbarity. 

There are other animals that hate 
the misfortune, for no manner of rea- 
fon, to be treated as common enemies, 
wherever found. The conceit that'a 
cat has nine lives has cod at lead nine 
lives in ten of the whole race of them : 
fcarce a boy in the dreets but has in 
this point outdone Hercules himfelf, 
who was famous for killing a monder 
that had but three lives. Whether the 
unaccountable animofity againd this 
ufeful domedic may be any caufe of the 
general perfecution of owls (who are a 
lort of feathered cats^ or whether it 
be only- an unrcafonable pique the mo- 
derns have taken to a ferious counte. 
nance, I dial 1 not' determine : thougb 
I am inclined to believe the former ; 
fmce I obfcrve the fole reafon alledged 
for the dedruflion of frogs is becaafo 
they are like toads. Yet, amidd all 
the misfortunes of thefe unfriended 
creatures, 'tis fome happinefs that we 
have not yet taken a fancy to eat them : 
• for fhould our countrymen refine upon 
the French never fo little, 'tis not to 
be conceived to what unheard-of tor- 



ments, owls, cats, and frogs, may be 
anfeds, Mr. Locke takes notice of a yet rcferved. 
mother who permitted them to her When we grow op to men, we have 



children, but rewarded or punifhed 
them as they treated them well or ill. 
This was no other than entering them 
betimes into a daily exercife of huma- 
nity, and improving their ^try divcr^ 
iion to a virtue. 

I fancy, too, fome advantage might 
lie taken of the common notion, th^t 



another fucceflion of fanguinary fports; 
in particular, hunting. I dare not at* 
tack a diverfion which has fuch autho** 
rity and cudom to fupport it ; but 
mud have leave to be of opinion, that 
the agitation of that exercife, with the 
example and number of the chafers, 
not a little contributes to it^y^ thofe 

checks^ 



checks, whicK compaflion would natu* 
rally Tuggeft in behalf of the animal 
porfued. Nor fliali I fay, with Mon- 
£eur Fleury, that this fport is a remain 
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wit from the loftieft poetry, as well as 
the lowed, and forbid it to the epic no 
lefs than the patloral. I (hould cer- 
tainly difpleafc all thofc who are charm* 



of the Gothic barbarity ; but I muft cd with Guarini and Bonarelli, and 

imitate TaiTo not only in the fimplicity 
of his thoughts, bot in that of the fable 
too. If furprifing difcoveries fhould 
have place in the ilory of a paftoral co« 
medy, I believe it would be more tt- 



animadvert upon a certain cnilom yet 
in ufe with us, and barbarous enough 
to be derived from the Goths, or even 
the Scythians : I mean that favage com- 
pliment our huntfmen pafs upon ladies 



of quality, who are present at the death greeable to probability to make them 
of a flag, when they put the knife in the effeas of chance than of defign ; 



intrigue not being very confident with 
that innrcence, which ought to confti- 
tute a (hepherd's charaftcr. There is 
nothing in all the Aminta (as f re- 
membt-r) but happens by mere acci- 
But if our fports are deftruflive, our dent; unlefi it be the meeting of Amin- 



their hands to cut the throat o£ a help- 
lefs, trembling, and weeping creature 

Queftaque cruentuf, 
Atqoe imploranti fimiU«. 



gluttony is more fo, and in a more in- 
human manner. Lobfters roalled alive, 
pigs whipped to death, fowls fewed up, 
are teftimonies of our outrageous luxu- 
ry. Thofe who (as Seneca exprefles it) 
divide their lives betwixt an anxious 
confcience, and a naufeated flomach, 
have a jud reward of their gluttony in 
the difeafes it brings with it : .for hu- 
man favages,' like other wild beads, 
find fnares and poifon in the proviiions 
of life, and are allured by their appe* 
tite to their dedruflion. I know no- 
thing more diocking, or horrid, than 
the profpeA of one of their kitchens 
covered with blood, and filled with the 
cries of the creatures expiring in tor- 
tures. It gives one an image of a 
giant's den, in a romance, bedrewed 
with the fcattered heads and mangled 
limbs of thofe who were flain by his 
croielty, p6fe. 

§ 39* ^oftorcd Comtdy. 

I have not attempted any thing of a 
padoral comedy, becaufe, I think, the 
tade of our age will not relifh a poem 
of that fort. People feck for what they 
call wit, on all fubjeds, and in all 

{>Iaces ; not coafidering that nature 
oves truth fo well, that it hardly ever 
admits of flouridiing. Concdit is to 
nature what paint is to beauty ; it is 



ta with Sylvia at the fountain, which 
is the contrivance of Daphne ; and even 
that is the mod (imple in the world ; 
the contrary is obfervable in Pador Fi- 
do, where Corifca is fo perfed a mif- 
trefs of intrigue, that the plot could 
not have been brought to pafs withoui 
her. I am inclined to think the pado- 
ral comedy has another difad vantage, 
as to. the manners : its general defigti 
is to make us in love with the inno- 
cence of a rural life, fo that to.iiftro* 
duce ihepherds of a vicious character 
mud in fome meafure debafe it; and 
hence it may come to pafs,' that even 
the virtuQus characters will not diinc fo 
much, for want of being oppofed.to 
their contraries. Ibid. 

Plutarch, relating how the Athenians 
were obliged to abandon Athens in the 
time of Themillocles, deps back again 
out of the way of his Kidory, purely 
to defcribe the lamentable cries and 
bowlings of the poor dogs they left be- 
hind. He makes mention of one, that 
followed his ma,dcr acrofs the fea to Sa- 
lamis, where he died, and was honour- 
ed with a tomb by the Athenians, who 
gave the name of The Dog's Grave 
to that part of the ifland where he was 
buried. This refpeft to a dog, in the 
mod polite people in the world, is ve- 



not only needlefs, but impairs what it ry obfervable. A modern indance of 

would improve. There is a certain gratitude to a dog (though we have 

majedy in fimplicity, which is far a- but few fuch) is, that the chief order 

bove.all the quaintnefs of wit : info, of Denmark (nowinjurioudy called rhe 

nuch that the critics have excluded order of the Elephant) was indituted 

X X 4 VQ. 
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in memory o! the fidelity of a dog, 
named Wild -brat, to one of tKeir 
kings, who had been dcferted by his 
fubje^s : he gave his order this motto, 
or to this cffcft (which ftill remains) 
«' WiM-brat was faithful." Sir Wil- 
liam Trumbull has told me a (lory, 
which he heard from one that was pre- 



imagine this is raillery; bat I am retU 
ly fo far gone, as to take pleafore in 
reveries of this kind. Let them fay I 
am romantic ; fo is every one faid to 
be, that either admires a fine thing, or 
does one. On my cpnfcience, as the 
world goes, 'tis hardly worth any bo- 
dy's while to do one for the honour of 



fent : King Charles I. being with fome it : glory, the only pay of generous 

of his court during his troubles, a dif- anions, is now as ill paid as other jaft 

coorfe arofe what fort of dogs deferved debts; and neither Mrs. Macfarland, 

pre eminence, and it being on all hands for immolating her lover, nor you, for 



agreed to belong either to the fpaniel 
or grey-hound^ the king gave his opi- 
nion on the part of the grey-hound, 
becaufe Tfaid he) it has'all the good- 
nature of^ the other without the fawn- 
ing. A good piece of fatire upon his 
courtiers, with which I will conclude my 
difcourfeof dogs. Call me a Cynic, or 
what you pleafe, in revenge for all this 
impertinence, I will be contented ; pro- 
vicied you will but believe me, when I 
fay a bold word for a Chriftian^ that, of 
all dogs, you will $nd none more faith- 
ful than^ Yours, &c. 

4 41. La/fy Mary JForilsy Montague. 

The more I examine my own mind, 
the more romantic I find myfelf. Me- 
thinks it is a noble fpirit of contradic- 
tion to fate and fortune, not to give up 
thofe that are fnatched from us ; but 
to follow them the more, the farther 
they are remoired from the fenfe of it. 
Sure, flattery never travelled fo far as 
three thoufjod miles ; it is now only 
tbr truth, which overtakes all things, 
to reach you at this dillance. 'Tis a 
generous piece of popery, that purfues 
even thofe who are to be eternally ^b- 
fenc into another world: whether you 
think it right or wrong, you'll own 
the very extravagance a fort of piety. 
I can't be fatisfied with ftrewing riow- 
€r5 over you, and barely honouring you 
as a thing loll ; but muil confider you 
as a glorious though remote being, and 
be fending addreffes after you. You 
have carried away fo much of me, that 
what remains is daily languifhing and 
dying over my acquaintance here; apd, 
I believe, in three or four months more 
I fhall think Aurat Bazar as good a 



con flan cy to your lord, mud ever hope 
to be compared to Lucretia or Portia. 

I VfTlte this in fome anger ; for hav« 
ing, iince you went, frequented thofb 
people moft, who feemcd mod in your 
favour, I heard nothing that concerned 
you talked of fo often, as that you 
went away in a black fulUbottomed 
wig ; which I did but aiTert to be a 
bob, and was anfwcred, ** *Love is 
blind." I am perfuaded your wig had 
never fuffered this criticifm, but oa 
the fcore of your head, and the two 
eyes that are in it. 

Pray, when you write to roe, talk of 
yourfelf ; there is nothing f (6 much 
defire to hear of: talk a great deal of 
yourfelf; that fhe who I always thought 
talked the befl, may fpeak upon the 
beii fubjccl. The fhrioes and reliques 
you tell me of, no way engage my eu- 
riofity ; I had ten times rather go on 
pilgrimage to fee one fuch face as yours ji 
than both St. John Baptifl's heads. I 
wiih (iince you are grown fo covetous 
of golden things) you had not only all 
the fine flatues you talk of, but even 
the golden image which Nebuchadnez- 
zar fet up, provided you were to tra-r 
vel no farther than you could carry it. 

The court of Vienna is very edify- 
ing. The ladies, with refped to their 
huibands, fccm to underftand that text 
literally, that commands to (>ear one 
another's burdens : but, I fancy, many 
a man there is like IfTachar, an afs 
between two burdens. I fhall look up* 
on you no mere as a Chriilian, when 
you pafs from that charitable court to 
the land of jealou fy. I exped to hear 
an exad account how, and at what 
places, you leave one of the thirty.nine 
articles after another, as yoti approacl^ 
pince as Coven t-Car(lcn» Voii may to the land of infidelity, Vrky Jwiv 
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far arc yoa got already ? Amidft the 
pomp of a high mafs^ and the ravifh- 
ing trills of a Sunday opera, what did 
you think of the dodlrinc and difci- 
pline of the church of England ? Had 
you from your heart a reverence for 
SternhoJd and Hopkins? How did your 
Chriftian virtoes hold out in fo long a 
voyage? You have, it feems (without 
paifing the bounds of Chrillcndom) 
oat«travelled the fin of fornication : in 
9L little time you*ll look upon fome 
others with more patience' than the la- 
dies here are capable of. I reckon, 
you'll time it fo well as to make your 
religion laft to the verge of Chriden- 
dom, that you may difcharge your 
chaplain (as humanity requires) in a 
place where he may find fome bufinefs. 

I doubt not but I (hall be told (when 
I come to follow you through thofe 
countries) in how pretty a manner you 

■ accommodated yourfelf to the cufloms 
of the true Mufiulmen. They will 
tell me at what town you pradtifed to 
fit on the fopha, at what village yoa 
^earned to fold a turban, whereyou was 
)bathed and anointed, and where yoa 
parted with your black full-bottom. 
How i^appy mud it be for a gay young 
woman, to live in a country where it is 
fL part of religious wor(hip to be giddy- 
beaded ! I mall hear at Belgrade how 

. ^he good bafhaw received you with tears 
of joy, how l^e was charmed with your 
agreeable manner of pronouncing the 
words Allah and Muhamed ; and how 
carneftly you joined with hin(i in exhort- 
ing your friend to embrace that reli- 
gion. But J think his objei^ion was a 
jult one ; that it was attended with fome 

. circumftances under which he could not 
properly reprefent his Britannic sia- 
jelty. 

Lallly, I (hall hear how, the firft 
night you lay at Pera, you* had a vifion 
ot Mahomet's paradife, and happily 
awaked without a foul ; from which 
bleiTed moment the beautiful body was 
left at full liberty to perform all the 
agreeable functions it was made for. 

J fee I have done in this letter, as I 
often have done in your company ; 
talked myfelf intoagooJ humour, when 
I begun in an ill one : the pleafure of 
^dreffing to yon inakes me ran pn ; 



and 'tis in yoar power to (horten this 
letter as much as you pleafe, by giving 
over when you pleafe : fo I'll make it no 
longer by apologies. Popi. 

§ 42. Tbt Manners of a Book/eUir» 
To the Earl of Burlington. 

My Lord, 
If your mare could fpeak, (he would 
give an account of what extraordinary 
company fhe had on the road ; which 
fince (he cannot do, I will. 

It was the enterprifing Mr. Lintot, 
the redoubtable rival of Mr. Tonfon^ 
who, mounted on a done-horfc (no dif^ 
agreeable companion to your lonlfhip's 
mare) overtook me in Wind for- forcft. 
He faid, he heard I defigned for Ox- 
ford, the feat of the Mufes ; and would, 
as my bookfeller, by all means, accom- 
pany me thither. 

I aiked him where he got his horie ? 
He anfwered, he got it of his publtlher : 
** For that rogue my printer (faid he) 
^' difappointed me : 1 hoped to put 
** him in good humour by a treat at the 
*' tavern, of a brown fricafTee of rabbits, 
** which coil two (hillings, with two 
** quarts of wine, befidos my bonverfa- 
** tion. I thought myfelf cock -fure of 
** his horfe, which he readily pr^mifed 
** me, but faid that Mr. Tonfon had 
** juft fuch another defign of going to 
** Cambridge, expefting there the copy 
** of a new kind of Horace from Dr. 

•* ; and if Mr. Tonibn went, he 

'* was pre-engaged to attend him, 
" being to have the prifttingof thefaid 
** copy, 

** So, in (hort, I borrowed this (lone- 
** horfe of mv publiftier, which he had 
" of Mr. Oldmixon tor a debt ; he lent 
"me, too, the pretty boy you fee after 
** me : he was a fmutty dog yellerday, 
" and coil me near two hours towafh 
f the ink off his face : but the devil is 
** a fair-conditioned devil, and very 
*f forward in his catechife : if you have 
** any more bags, he (hall carry 
" them." 

I thought Mr. Lintot's civility not 
to be ncgle^ed ; fo gave the boy a 
fmall b.ig;, containing three (hirts, 
and an Elzevir Virgil ; anJ mounting 
ip an inftant, proceeded on the road, 
with my man beforci my courteous 
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ftatloner befide^ and the aForefaid devil 
'bchfnd. 

Mr. Lin tot began in this manner : 
•« Now, damn them ! what if they 
<« Ihould put it in the news- paper how 
«• yoa and I went together to Oxford ? 
«• what would I care ? If I fhould go 
** down into SufTex, they would fay I 
•• was gone to the fpeakcr: but what 
•• of that? If my fon were but big 
•* enough to go on with the bulinefs, by 
«« G-— d I would keep as good company 
•* as old Jacob.'* 

Hereupon I enquired of his fon. 
•« The lad (fays he) has fine parts. But 
«« is fomewhat fickly ; much as you are 
<« -«. I fpare for nothing in his educa- 
«* tion at Weftminfter. Pray don*t you 
«' think Weftminfter to be the beft 
«' fchool in England ? Moft of the late 
'< miniftry came out of it, fo did many 
«' of this miniftry ; I hope the boy will 
«« make his fortune.'* 

Don't yoa defign to let him pafs a 
year at Oxford ? •• To what purpofe f 
'* (faid he) the nniverfities do but make 
*' pedants, and I intend to breed him 
^' a man of butinefs." 

As Mr. Lintot was talking, I ob- 
ferved he fat uneafy on his faddle, for 
which I exprefTed fome folicitude: No- 
thing, fays he, I can bear it well 
enough ; but ftnce we have the day 
before us, methinks it would be very 
pleafant for yoa to reft a- while under 
the woods. When we were alighted, 
«< See, here, what a mighty pretty 
«* kind of Horace I have in my pocket ! 
«• what if yoa amufcd yourfclf in turn- 
** ing an ode, till we mount again ? 
«« Lord! if you pleafed, what a clever 
•• mifcellany might you make at your 
*« leifure hour-T" Perhaps I may, 
faid I, if we ride on ; the motion is an 
aid to my fancy ; a round trot very 
much awakens my fpirits : then jog on 
apace, and I'll think as hard as I 

can. 

Silence enfued for a full hour : after 
¥/hich Mr. Lintot lugg'd the reins, 
ftopp'd (hort, and broke out, •« Well, 
«' Sir, how far have you gone?" I an- 
fwered. Seven miles. ** Z— ds! Sir,** 
faid Lintot, *• I thought you had done 
** feven ftanzas. Oldl'worth, in aram- 
** ble round Wimblecon«hill^ would 



" tranflate a whole ode in half this 
«* time. 1*11 -fay that for Oldfwoith 
** (though I loft by his Timothy's) 
'* he tranflates an ode of Horace the 
" quickeft of any man in England. I 
" remember Dr. King would write 
** vcrfcs in a tavern three hours after he 
" could not fpeak : and there's Sir 
" Richard, in thatrumbling old chariot 
*• of his, between Fleet-ditch and St, 
** Gile's pound, ihall make yon half a 
•'job." 

P^ay, Mr. Lintot (faid I) now yoa 
talk of tranflators, whn.tis your methbd 
of managing them ? " Sir, (replied he) 
" thofe are the faddeft pack of rogues ia 
" the world; in a hungry fit, they'll 
** fwearthey underftand all the langaa- 
** ges in the univerfe : I have knoii^a 
*' one of them take down a Greek book 
" upon my counter, and cry. Ay, 
•* this is Hebrew, I muft read it from 
" the latter end. By G-«.d, I eaa 
*' never be fure in thefe fellows; fori 
*• neither underftand Greek, Latin, 
'• French, nor Italian, myfelf. But 
•f this is my way ; I agree wicb them 
*' for ten (hillings per iheet, with a pro- 
" vifo, that I will have their doings 
•' correfted by whom I pleafe : fo by 
«' one or other they are led at laft to 
'* the true fenfeof an author; my judg. 
•* ment giving the negative'to ail my 
** tranflators." But how are yon ic- 
cure thofe corredlors may not impofe 
upon you ? *' Why, I get any cJvil 
** gentleman (cfpecially any Scotch* 
*« man) that comes into my ihop,'* to 
*' read the original to me in EngliDi ; 
«• by this I know whether my tranflator 
*« be deficient, and whether my cor- 
*' reftor merits his money or not. 

'* I'll tell you what happened to me 
«* laft month : I bargained with S— 
*' for a new verfion of Lucretius; to 
«' publifh againft Tonfon's ; agreeing to 
" pay the author fo many (hillings at 
«' his producing fo many lines. He 
•' made a great progrefs in a very fliort 
** time, and I gave it to the corredtor 
*' to compare with the Latin ; but he 
" went dirrdlly to Creech's tranfla- 
** tion, and found it the fame, word for 
«* word, all but the firft page. N6w, 
*' what d'ye think I did ? I arrefted the 
•' tranflator for a cheat ; nay, and I 

?'iloppc4 
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•* ftc^ped tljc correftor's pty too, upon «* Lintot) ; but, by G— 3, if he it floft 

"this proof that he had made ufe of " I fhal I lofe the printing ol a very good 

•• Creech inftead of the original.'* " trial." 

Pray tell me next how you deal with Thefc, my lord, are a few traits by 

'the critics. *' Sir (faid he) nothing which you may diicern the genius oi 

** more eafy. I can (ilence the moft for. Mr. Lintot ; which I have chofen for 

*' midci^bleof them : the rich ones with the fubjefl of a letter. I dropt him as 

*' a /heet a-piece of the blotted manu- foon as I got to Oxford, and paid a vific 

'* fcript, which colls me nothing; tomy lord Carlecon at Middleton. 

*' they'll go about with it to their ac- The converfations I enjoy here are 

" quaintance, and fay they had it from not to be prejudiced by my pen^and the 

*« the author, who fubmitted to their pleafuresfrom them only to be equalled 

" corrcAion : this has given fome of when I meet your lordfliip. I hope ia 

" them fuch an air, that in time they a few days to caft myCclf from your 

*^ come to be conful ted with, and dedi- horfe^ at your feet* P«/#» 

•« cated to, as the top critics of the , ^ /. . . ^ ^ « 

•• town.— As for the poor critics, Pll § 43- Tiijcnpuonofa Country Ssia. 

** give you one inllance of my manage- To the Duke of Buckingham, 

** ment, by which you may guefs at the In anfwer to a Letter in which he ia« 

•• reft. A Jean man, that looked like clofed the defcription of Bulking* 

«* a very good fcholar, came to me ham hnufc, written by him to the 

•• t'other day ; he turned over your Ho- D. of S!i. 

'* mer, (hock his head, (hrugged up his Pliny was one of thofe few authors 

" (houlders, and pidied at every line of who had a warm houfe over his head^ 

^* it: One would wonder (fays he) nay, two houfet ; as appears by two 

'* at the ftrange prefumption of fome of his epiftles. I believe, if any of 

^* men ; Hcmer is no fuch eafy taflc, his contemporary authors durd have 

•' chat every ilripling, every verfificr— informed the public where they lodged, 

'*'He was going on, when my wife we ihould have found th^ garrets of 

^* called to dinner : Sir, fuid I, will Rome as well inhabited as thofe of 

" you pleafe to eat a pi«rcc of beef with Fleet- ftreet ; but *tis dangerous to let 

^* me? Mr. Lintot (faid he) I am creditors into fuch a fee ret ; therefore 

" ferry you (hould be at the expence of we may prefume that then, as well as 

•• this great book; I am really con- now-a-days, nobody knew where they 

•• cerned on your account — Sir, I am lived but their bookfellers. 

'■ much obliged to you : if you can dine It feems, that when Virgil came to 

'* upon a piece of beef, together with a Rome, he hari no lodging at all ; he iirft 

** flice of pudding-^Mr* Lintot, I do introduced himfelf to Auguftus by aa 

'< not fay but Mr. Pope, if he would epigram, beginning i^^^ ^/ar// /0//7-—aa 

'* condcfcend to advife with men of obfervation which probably he had not 

'< Jearning-P-Sir, the pudding is upon made, unlefs he had Iain all night in the 

•« the table, if you pleafe to go in— My ftreet. 

'« critic complies, he comes to a tafte of Where Juvenal lived, we cannot 

•< your poetry, and tells me, in the afBrm ; but in one of. his fatires he 

'« lame breath, that your book is com* complains of the exccffive price of 

" mendable^ and the pudding excel* lodgings ; neither do I believe he would 

*' lent, have talked fo feelingly of Codrus'g 

*' Now, Sir, (concluded Mr. Lintot) bed, if there had been room for a bed* 

" in return to the franknefs I have fellow in it. 

'* fhewn, pray tell me, is it the opinion I believe, with all the oftentation of 

** of your friends at court that my Lord Pliny, he would have been glad to have 

<* Lanfdown will be brought to the changed both his houfes for your 

" bar or not V* I told him, I heard he grace's one ; which is a country-houfe 

would not ; and I hoped it, my lord m the fummer, and a town-houfe in the 

being one I had particular obligations winter, and muft be owned to be the 

lo« '' Thitt may be (replied Mr, propcreft ^habitation for a wife man. 
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wild fees all tbe world change every whofe alabafter aofe Is moaldered frmi 

feafoDwithoot ever changing himfelf. his monument. The face of dame 

I have been reading the defcription Eleanor^ in another piece, owes more CD 

of Pliny's houfe, with an eye to yours ; that iingle pane than to all the glaflb 

but finding they will bear no compa- fhe ever confulted in her life* Aha 

nfon, will try if it can be matched by this, who can fay that glafs it fraily 

the large country. feat I inhabit at when it is not half fo frail as bnman 

prefent, and fee what figure it may make beauty, or glory! and yet I can't hot 

by the help of a florid defcription. figh to think that the mod aathentic le- 

Yon mull expedl nothing regular in cord of fo ancient a family fhonld lie at 

my defcription, any more than in the the mercy of every infant who flings a 

boufe; the whole vafl edifice is fo dif- ftonc. In former days there have dined 

jointed 9 and the feveral parts of it fo in this hall gartered knights, and 

detached one from the other, and yet courtly dames, attended by umers, few- 

fo joining again, one cannot tell how, ers, and fcnefchals; and yet it was bnt 

that, in one of my poetical fits, I ima- lafl night, that an owl flew hitherj and 

gineJ it had been a village in Amphi- miilook it for a barn, 

(xn'stime; where the cottages, having This hall lets you (up and down) 

taken a country dance together, had over a very high threshold into the great 

been all out, and fkood ftone-iftill with parlour. Its contents are a broken* 

amazement ever fince. belly'd virginal, a couple of crippled 

Yonmuflexcufe me, if I fay nothing velvet chairs, wi(h two or three' mil- 

of the front; indeed I don't know dew'dpi£luresofmouldy anceftors, who 

which it is. A (Iranger would be look as difmally as if they came frefli 

grievoufly difappointed, who endea* fromhell, with all their brimftone about 

soured to get into the honfe the right them : thefe are carefully (et at the 

way. One would reafonably expcd, farther corner ; for the windows bung 

after the entry through the porch, to every where broken, make it {o conve* 

be let into the hall : alas, nothing lefs ! nient a place to dry poppies and mnf* 

jou find yourfelf in the houfe of office, tard.fced, that the room is appropri* 

From the parlour you think to ilep into ated to that ufe. 

the drawing-room ; but, upon opening Next this parlour, as I faid befofe> 

theiron-nailed door, you are convinced, lies the pigeon-houfe; by the fide of 

by a flight of birds about your ears, and which runs an entry, which lets yon on 

a cloud of dull in your eyes, that it is one hand and t'other into a bed-cham> 

the pigeon-houfe. if you come into her, a buttery, and a fmall hole called 

the chapel, you find its altars, like chofe the chaplain's iludy: then follows 

of the ancients, continually fmoaking ; brcwhoufe, a little green and gilt par- 

but it is with the Aeams of the adjoining lour, and the great ftairs, under which 

kitchen. is the dairy : a little farther, on tho 

The great hall within is high and right, the fervants hall ; and by the fide 

fpacious, flanked on one fide with a oHt, up fix (leps, the old lady's clofet 

very long table, a true image of anci- for her private devotions ; which has a 

ent hofpitality : the walls arc nil over lattice into the hall, intended (as we 

ornamented with monflrous horns of imagine) that at the fame time as 

animals, about twenty broken pikes, fhe pray'd flie might have an eye on 

ten or a dozen blunderbufTcs, and a the men and maids. There are npoa 

rully match- lock mufquet 'or two, the ground-fluor, in all, twenty- fix 

which we were informed had fervcd in apartments; among whwb I mnft not 

the civil wars. Here is one vail arched forget a chamber which has in it a large 

window, beautifully darkened with antiquity of timber, that feems to hare 

divers 'fcutcheons of painted glafj ; been either a bedilead« or a C>'der« 

one fhining pane in particular ue;:rs prefs. 

dale 12)^6, which alone preferves the The kitchen is built in formofaiO' 

memory of a knight, whofe iron armour lunda, being one vaft vault to the top of 

h long uacc pcriihcd wi;h fa2, and ;he houfe ^ where Qi^e aperture ftfV^ 

S " » 
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lo let out the fmokcy and let in the ties of tent» for toafts in a morning; he 

light. By the blacknefs of the walls, pointed to the Hands that fupport^d the 

the circular firesy vaft cauldrons, yawn- iron-hoopM hog(heads of ftrong beer ; 

ing moaths of ovens and furnaces, you then ftepping to a corner, kr lugged 

would think it either ihe forge of Vul- out the tattered fragments of an un- 

can, the caveof Polypheme,or the tem- framed pidure : *' This (fays he, with 

pic of Moloch. The horror of this ** tears) was poor Sir Thomas ! once 

place has made ^.ch an impreflion on *' mailer of all this drink. lie had 

the country people, that they believe ** two fons, poor young mailers ! whd 

the witches keep their Sabbath here, '' never arrived to the age of his beer; 

and that once a year the devil treats " they both fell ill in this very room« 

them with infernal venifon, a roailed '' and never went out on their owa 

tiger ftn£Fed with ten-penny nails. '' legs." He could not pafs by a heap 

Above ftairs we have a number of of broken bottles without taking ap 
rooms ; you never pafs out of one into a piece to (hew us the arms of the fa- 
another, but by the afcentor defcentof mily upon it. He then led us up the 
two Of three flairs. Our bed room is tower by dark winding ftone fteps» 
very long and low, of the exadl pro- which landed us into feveral little rooms 
portion of a bandbox. In moflof thefe one above another. One of thefe was 
rooms there are hangings of the finelt nailed up, and our guide whifpered to 
work in the world, that is to fay, thofe us as a fccret the occaiion of it : it feenu 
which Arachne fpins from her own the courfe of this noble blood was a 
bowels. Were it not for this only fur- little interrupted about two centuries 
aiture, the whole would be a miferable ago, by a freak of the lady Frances, who 
ficene of naked walls, flaw'd ceilings, was here taken in the fad with a neigh« 
broken windows, and rully locks. The bouring prior, ever iince which the 
r€k>£is fo decayed, that after a favour- room has been nailed up, and branded 
able (hower we mry expeft a crop of with the nameoftheAdultery-Chamber. 
nuflirooms between the chinks of our The ghofl of lady Frances is fuppofed 
floors. All the doors are as little and to walk there, and fome prying maids 
low as thofc to the cabins of packet- of the family report that they have fcea 
boats. Thefe rooms have, for many a lady in a farJingale through the key- 
years, had no other inhabitants than hole : but this matter is huiht up, and 
certain rats, whofc very age renders the fer van ts are forbid to talk of it. 
them worthy of this feat, for the very I iTiull needs have tired you by this 
rats of this venerable houfc are grey : long defcripiion : but what engaged mc 
iince thefe have not yet quitted it, we in it, was a generous principle to pre- 
hope at lead that this ancient maAiion ferve the memory of that, which iifelf 
may not fall during the fmall remnant muil icon fall into dud, nay, perhaps 
thefe poor animals have to live, who partof it, before this letter reaches your 
are now too infirm to remove to another, hand?. 

There is yet a fmall fubfiHence lefc Indeed we owe this old houfe the 

them in the few remaining books of the fame kind of gratitude that we do to an 

library. old friend, who harbours us in his de- 

We had never feen half what I had dining condition, nay even in his lall 
defcribed, but foraftarch'dgrey-head- extremities. How At is this retreat 
cd fteward, who is as much an anti* for uninterrupted Itudy, where no one 
quity as any in this place, and looks that paHes by can dream there is an in- 
like an old family piflure walked out habitant, and even thofe who would 
of its frame. He entertained us as we dine with us dare not (lay under our 
pafled from room to room with feveral roof! Any one that fees it, will own I 
relations of the family ; but his obfer- could not have chofen a more likely 
rations were particularly curious when place to converfe with the dead in. 1 had 
we came to the cellar: he informed us been mad indeed if I had lefc your grace 
where ftood the triple rows of butrs of for any one but Homer. But when I re- 
fack^ and where were lapged the boc* turn to the living, I ihall have the fenfe 
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to endeavoar to converfe with the bell 
of them, and ihall therefore, as foon as 
poflible, tell yea in perfon how much I 

$ 44. Apology for his religious Tenets. 

My Lord. 
I am truly obliged by your kind con- 
dolence on my father's death, and the 
defire you exprefs that I fhould improve 
this incident to my advantage. I know 
year lord (hip's fricndfhip to me is fo 
extenfive, that you include in that wifh 
both my fpiritnal and my temporal ad- 
vantage ; and it is what I owe to that 
friendfhipy to open my mind unreferv- 
edly to yon on<this head. It is true I 
liave loft a parent, for whom no gains I 
could make would be any equivalent. 
But that was not my only tie ; I thank 
God another ftill remains (and long 
'may it remain) of the fame tender na« 
ture ; Genitrix eft mihi'^iLnd excufe me 
if I fay with Euryalus, 

Vtcpeam lachrymas perfcrre parentis* 

A rigid divine may call it a carnal tie, 
but iure it is a virtuous one : at lead I 
•m more certain that it is a duty of na- 
ture to prefer ve a good parent's life and 
bappinefs, than I am of any fpeculative 
point whatever. 

Jgnaram hujus quodcunque pericli 
Hanc ego, nunc, iinquam ? 

For fhe, my lord, would think this fe- 
paration more grievous than any other; 
and I« for my part, know as little as 

})oor Euryalus did, of the fuccefs of 
iich an adventure (for an adventure it 
isi and no fmall one, in fpite of the 
moft pofitive divinity). Whether the 
change would be to my fpiritual ad- 
vantage, God only knows ; this I know, 
that I mean as well in the religion I 
now profefs, as I can poffibly ever do 
in another. Can a man who thinks fo, 
luftify a change, cveii if he thought 
both equally good ? To fuch an one, 
the part of joining with any one body 
of Chrillians might perhaps be eafy, 
l>at I think it woald not be fo, to re. 
noance the other. 

Your lordfliip has formerly advifed 
me to read the bcft con trover ties be- 
tween the churches. Shall I tell you a 



fecret ? I did fo at fourteen yean oU, 
(for I loved reading, and my father had 
no other books); there was a colleaion 
of all that had been written on both 
fides in the reign of king James the 
fecond : I warmed my head with themt 
and the confequencc was, that I found 
myfcif a papift and -a protedant by 
torns.^according to the laii book I re^. 
I am afraid mod feekers »re in the fiime 
cafe, and when they ftop, they are not fo 
properly converted, as outwitted. Yo* 
fee how little glory you would g«in by 
my converfion. And, after all; Ir^ 
rily believe your lord/hip and I are both 
of the fame religion, if wc were tho- 
roughly underftood by one another; and 
that all honeft and reafonaWe Chriftiana 
would befo, if they did but talk enough 
together every day; and had nothing to 
do together, but to ferve God, and live 
in peace with their neighbour. 

As to the temporal fide of the qiref- 
tion, I can have no difpute with yon ; 
it is certain, all the beneficial cir- 
cumftances of life, and all the fhioing 
ones, lie on the part you would invitp. 
me to. But if I could bring myfelf to 
fancy, what I think yon do but fancy, 
that I have any talents for aaive life, 
I want health for it; and befides it is 
a real truth, I have lefs inclination (if 
poflible) than ability. Contemplativf 
life is not only my fcene, bat it is my 
habit too. I begun my life, where moil 
people end theirs, with a difreliih of all 
that the world calls ambition : I don't 
know why Ms called fo, for to me it 
always feemed to be rather ftooping than 
climbing. I'll tell you my politic and 
religious fentiments in a few words. In 
my politics, I think no further than 
how to prefcrve the peace of my life, in 
any government undfcr which I live; 
nor in my religion, than to prefcrve the 
peace of my confcience, in any church 
with which I communicate. I hope all 
churches and all governments axe b 
far of God, as they are rightly under- 
Itood, and rightly adminiHered : and 
where they are, or may be wronf,I 
leave it to God alone to mend or reform 
them; which, whenever he does, it 
muft be by greater inftruments than I 
am. I am not a papift, for I renoanct 
the temporal inva£oat «f dM papal 

power. 
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power, and cleteft tKcir arrogated au- 
ihority over princes and dates. I am 
a catholic in the ftriaeft fenfe of the 
word. If I was born under an abfolu^e 

r'ince, I would be a quiet fubjedl : but 
thank God I was not. I have a due 
fcnfe of the excellence of the Briiilh 
cpnftitution. In a word, the things I 
hav/e always wifhed to fee, are not a 
Roman catholic, or a French catholic, or 
ft SpaniO) catholic, but a true catholic : 
and not a king of Whigs, or a king of 
Tories, but a king of England. Which 
God of his mercy grant his prefent ma- 
jefty may be, and all future mnjeflies. 
Voa fee, my lord, I end like a preacher: 
Ij^s is ftrmo ad tier unit not ad populumm 
Believe me, with infinite obligation 
and fincere thanks, ever 

Your, &c. 

Pope. 

§ 45. D'fenci againfl a nohlt hordes Re- 

JleQioni* 

There was another reafon why I was 
filent as to that paper— I took it for a 
lady's (on the printer's word in the 
'title-page) and thought it too prefum- 
ing, as well as indecent, to contend 
with one of that fex in altercation : for 
t never was fo mean a creature as to 
commit my anger again (t a lady to pa- 
per, though but in a private letter. But 
. loon after, her denial of it was brought 
to me by a noble perfon of real honour 
and truth. Your lordfhip indeed faid 
you had it from a lady, and the lady 
faid it was your lordfhip's ; fome thought 
the beautiful by-blow had two fathers, 
or (if one of them will hardly be al- 
lowed a man) two mothers ; indeed I 
think both fexes had a (hare in it, bat 
which was uppermoft, I know not : I 
pretend not to determine the exadl me- 
thod of this witty fornication : and, if I 
call it yours, my lord, 'tis only bccanfe^ 
whoever got it, you brought it forth. 

Here, my lord, allow me to obferve 
the different proceeding of the ignoble 
poet, and his noble enemies. What 
he has written of Fanny, Adoais, Sap- 
pho, or who you will, he owned, he 
publifhed, he fet his name to : what 
they have pablilhed of him, they have 
^denied to have written ; and what they 
have written of him^ they have denied 



to have publifhed. One of thefe was 
the cafe in the pad libel, and the other 
in the prefent ; for, though the parent 
has owned it to a few choice friends, it 
is fuch as he has been obliged to deny, 
in the mod: particular terms, to the 
great perfon w^ofe opinion concerned 
him moil. 

Yet, my lord, this epiftle was a piece 
not written in halle, or in a pafHon, but 
many months after all pretended pro- 
vocation ; when yon was at full leifure 
at Hampton- Court, and I the objeA 
fingled, like a deer out of feafon, for 
fo ill-timed, and ill-placed a diverfion. 
Ir was a deliberate work, diredled to a 
rcvcrcpJ p^rfoa, of the moft ferious and 
facrcd charafter, with whom you are 
known to cultivate a ftrift correfpond- 
ence, and to whom it will not be doubt* 
ed, but you open your fecret fenti- 
ments, and deliver your real judgment 
of men and things. This, I fay, my 
lord, with fubmiflion, could not but 
awaken all my reflexion and attention. 
Your lordfhip's opinion of me as a poet, 
I cannot help ; it is yours, my lord» 
and that were enough to mortify a poor 
man ; but it is not yours alone, you mud 
be content to fhare it with the gentle- 
men of the Dunciad, and (it may be) 
with many more innocent and ingenious 
gentlemen. If your lordfhip deftroys my 
poetical charadlcr, they will claim their 
part in the glory ; but, give me leave 
to fay, if my moral charader be ruin- 
ed, it mud be wholly the work of your 
lordfhip; and will be hard even for yoa 
to do, unlefs I myfelf co-operate. 

How can you talk (my moft worthy 
lord) of all Pope's works as fo many li* 
belsj afHrm, that he has no invention 
but in defamation, and charge him with 
felling another man's labours printed 
with his own name? Eye, my lord, 
yoQ forget yourfelf. He printed not 
nis name before a line of the perfon's 
you mention; that perfon himf'elfhfes 
told you and all the world, in the b(X)k 
iifelf, whit pLirt he had in it, as may 
be fcen at the cnnclufion of hi:> notes to 
the Odyffey, I can only iuppofe yoOr 
lordfhip (not having at that time forgot 
your Gre'*k} dcipifed to look upon the 
tranfl:ition ; and ever fince entertained 
too mean an opinion of the tcanCL^LCnr 
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to cad an eye opon ft. Befides, my had the honour, la one inftance, to tCm 

lord, when you faid he fold another femble you, for he was a younger bro« 

man's works, you ought in juAice to ther. He did not indeed think it a 

have added that he bought them » which happinefs to bury his elder brother* 

▼cry much alters the cafe. What he though he had one, who wanted fome 

gave him was Eve hundred pounds : his of thofe good qualities which yours 

receipt can be produced to your lord- pofTeft. Ho>y fincerely glad could I 

ihip. 1 dare noc affirm he was as well be» to pay to that young nobleman's 

paid as fome writers (much his infe- memory the debt I owed to his friend- 

riors) have been fince ; but your lord- ihip, whofe early death deprived your 

ihip will refledl that I am no man of family of as much wit and honour as he 

quality, either to buy or fell fcribling left behind him in any branch of it! 

to high : and that I have neither place. But as to my father, I could afTure yooj 

penfion, nor power to reward for fecret my lord, that he was no mechanic (nei- 

lervices. It cannot be, that one of your ther a hatter, nor, which might pleafe 

rank can have the lead envy to fuch an your lordfhip yet better, a cooler) but 

author as I am; but, were that po(£ble, in truth, of a very tolerable family: 

ic were much better gratified by em- and my mother of an ancient one, as 

ploying not your own, hut fome of thofe well born and educated as that lady » 

low and ignoble pens to do you this whom your lordfhip made choice of to 

mean ofBce, I dare engage you'll have be the mother of your own children ; 

them for lefs than I gave Mr. Broom, whofe merit, beauty, and vivacity (if 

if your friends have not raifed the mar- tranfmitted to your pollerity) will be a 

ket. Let them drive the bargain for better prefent than even the noble blood 

you, my lord; and you may depend on they derive only from you : a mother, 

leeing, every day in the week, as many on whom I was never obliged fo far to 

(and now and then as pretty) vcrfes, as reHe^f as to fay, (he fpoiTed me; and 

thefe of your lord/hip. * a father, who never found himfelf ob« 

And would it not be full as well, liged to fay of me, that he difapproved 

that my poor perfon ihould be ahufed my condufl. In a word, my lord, I 

by them, as by one of your rank and think it enough, that ipy parents, fuch 

quality? Cannot Curl do the fame? as they were, never coll me a blufh; and 

nay, has he not done it before your that their fon, fuch as he is, never coft 

lordfhip, in the fame kind of language, them a tear. 

and almoll the fame words ? I cannot I have purpofely omitted to confidei 

but think, the worthy and difcrcet cicr- your lordfhip*s criticifms on my poetry, 

gyman himfelf will agree, it is impro- As tkcy are exactly the fame with thofe 

per, nay unchrillian, tocxpofc the per- of the forementioned authors, I appre« 

lonalde fe£ls of our brother; that both hend they would juflly charge me with 

fuch pcrfed forms as yuurs, and fuch partiality, if I gave to you what be- 

unfortunate ones as mine, proceed from longs to them; or paid more diftinc- 

the hand of the fame Maker, who fa- tion to the fame things when they are 

fhioneth his vcfTelb as he picafeth ; and in your mouth, than when they were in 

that it is not from their fhape we can theirs. It will be ihewing both them 

tell whether they were made for ho> and you (my lord) a more particular re- 

nour or dillionour. In a word, he would fpedl, to obferve how much they are 

leach you charity to your greatefl ene- honoured by your imitation of them, 

mies ; of which number, my lord, I which indeed is carried through your 

cannot be reckoned, fince, though a whole epifllc. I have read fomcwhere 

poet, I was never your flatterer. at fchool (though I make it no vanity 

Next, my lord, as to the obfcurity of to have forgot where) that Tully natu- 
xny birth (a refledlion copied alfo from ralized a few phrafes at the inUance of 
Mr, Curl and his brethren) I am forry fome of his friends. Your lordfhip hu 
to be obliged to fuch a prefumption as done more in honour of thefe gentle- 
to name my family in the fame leaf men ; you have authorized not only 
with your lordfhip's : but my father their affertions^ but their ftyle. For 

cxanplef 
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example, A flow that grants ikili to re- 
flrain its ardour, — a didionary that 
gives us nothing at its own expence.— • 
As luxuriant branches bear but little 
fruity fo Yfii unprnn'd is but raw fruit 
— WhiIeyourehearfeignorance,youftill 
know enough to do it in verfc— Wits 
are but glittering ignorance.— -The ac- 
count or how we pafs our time— -and* 

The weight on Sir R. W *s brain. 

You can ever receive from no head more 
than fuch a head (as no head) has to give: 
your lord (hip would have faid never re» 
ceive inftead of ever, and any head in- 
fiead of no head. But all this is per- 
fectly new» and has greatly enriched 
our language. Pope. 

546. The Death of Mr. Gay. 

It is not a time to complain that you 
have not anfwered me two letters (in 
the lail of which I was impatient under 
fome fears) : it is not now indeed a 
time to think of myfelf, when one of 
the nearefl and longeft ties I have ever 
had is broken all on a fudden^ by the 
nnexpedted death of poor Mr. Gay. 
An indammatory fever hurried him out 
of this life in three days. He died lad 
night at nine o'clock, not deprived of 
his fenfes entirely at laft, and pofTeffing 
them perfectly till within five hours. 
He aiked of you a fevtt hours before, 
when in acute torment by the inflam- 
mation in his bowels and breafl. His 
effects are in the Duke of Queenibu- 
ry'« cuftody. His fillers, we fuppofe, 
will be his heirs, who are two widows; 
as yet it is not known whether or no he 
left a will. — Good God ! how often are 
we to die before we go quite off this 
fiage ? In every friend we lofi^.a part of 
onrfelves, and the bed part. God keep 
thofe we have left ! Few are worth 
pAying for, and one's felf the lead of 
alL 

I (hall never fee you now, I believe; 
one of your principal calls to England 
is at an end. Indeed he was the mod 
amiable by far, his qualities were the 
gentled ; but I love you as well, and 
as firmly. Would to God the man we 
have lod had not be^n fo amiable, nor 
ib good ! hot that's a widi for our own 
iakes^ notlbrliit. Surc^ if innocence 



and integrity can deferve happinefs, it 
mud be his. Adieu I lean add no* 
thing to what you will feel, and di mi- 
ni (h nothing from it. Jbid* 

^ § 47- Enty^ 

Envy is almod the only vice which 
is practicable at all times, and in every 
place ; the only paiOon which can ne- 
ver lie quiet for want of irritation ; its 
eflfeds, therefore, are every where dif- 
• coVerable, and its attempts always to 
be dreaded. 

It is impoiCble to mention a name, 
which any advantageous didhidion has 
made eminent, but fome latent animo- 
fity will burd out. The wealthy tra- 
der, however he may abdraCl him felf 
from public afflEiirs, will never want 
thofe who hint with Shylock, that (hips 
are but boards, and that no man c^n 
properly be termed rich whofe fortune 
is at the mercy of the winds. The 
beauty adorned only with the unambi- 
tious graces of innocence and modedy, 
provoKes, whenever die appears, a thou- 
fand murmurs of.detradion, and whif- 
pers of fufpicion. The genius, even 
when he endeavours only to entertain 
with pleafing images of nature, or in- 
drudl by unconteded principles of fci- 
ence, y&t fuders perfecution from in- 
numerable critics, whofe acrimony is 
excited merely by the pain of feeing 
others pleafed, of hearing applau fes 
which another enjoys. 

The frequency of envy makes it fo 
familiar, that it efcapes our notice ; 
nor do we often reded upon its turpi- 
tude or m/ilignity, till we happen to 
feel its influence. When he that has 
given no provocation to malice, but by 
attempting to excel in fome uleful art, 
finds himielf purfued by multitudes 
whom he never faw with implacability 
of perfonal refentment ; when he per- 
ceives clamour and malice let loofe up- 
on him as a public enemy, and incited 
by every dratagem of defamation ; 
when he hears the misfortunes of his 
family, or the follies of his youth, ex- 
pofed to the world ; and every failure 
of condttd, or defed of nature, aggra- 
vated and ridiculed ; he then learns to 
abhor thofe artifices a.t whi^ he only 
Y y X lau^hedv 
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laughed before, and difcovcrs how much happinefs as another's mifety. To avoid 

the happinefs of life would be advanc- depravity like this, it is not necefTary 

ed by the eradication of envy from the that anyone fhould afpire to heroifm or 

human heart. fandity ; but only, that he (hould re* 

Envy is, indeed, a (labborn weed of folve not to quit the rank which nature 
the mind, and feldom vields to the aOigns, and wifh to maintain the dig- 
culture of philofophy. There are, how- nity of a* human being. Rambier. 
ever, confiderations, which, if care- 
fully implanted and diligently propa- ^ ^^ Epicurvs, a Review b/ bi$ 
gated, might in time overpower and Chdrader 
reprefs it, fmce no one can nurfe it for 

the fake of pleafure, as its efFeds are I believe you will find» my dear Ha- 

only(hame,anguiih, and perturbation. milton.that Ariftotleis 11112 to be prefer - 

It is, above all other vices, inconfif- red to Epicurus. The former made fome 
tent with the charadler of a focial be- ufeful experiments and difcoveries, and 
ing, becaufe it facriiices truth and kind- was engaged in a real purfuit of know- 
neis to very weak temptations. He that ledge, although his manner is muck 
.plunders a wealthy neighbour, gains perplexed. The latter was full of va« 
as much as he takes away, and im* nity and ambition. He was an im- 
proves his own condition, in the fame pallor^ and only aimed at deceiving, 
proportion as he impairs another's ; but He feemed not to believe the principles 
ne that blalls a Bourifhing reputation, which he has afTerted. He committed 
mud be content with a fmall dividend the government of all things tochnnce. 
of additional fame, fo fmall as can af- His natural philofophy is abfurd. Hit 
ford very little confolation to balance moral philofophy wants its proper ba- 
'the guilt by which it is obtained. fit, the fear of God. Monfieur Bayle, 

I have hitherto avoided mentioning one of his warmed advocates, is of this 

that dangerous and empirical morality, lad opinion, where he fays, Onne/aum 

which cures one vice by means of an- roit pas dire affex de hlen de l^bonnetetidi 

other. But-envy is fo bafe and deted- /es mctws^ tii ajfcx de. m.il de fes opinions 

'able, fo vile in its original, and io per- fnr la religion* His general maxim» 

nicious in its effedls, that the predomi* That happinefs confided in pleafure, 

nance of almod any other quality is to was too much unguarded, and mud lay 

be dcfiped. It is one of tbofe lawlefs a foundation of a mod dedrudtiveprac- 

enemies of fociety, againd which poi- tice : although, from his temper and 

foned arrows may honedly be ufed. conditution, he made his life fufficient- 

Let it therefore be condantly remem- ly pleafurable to himfelf, and agreeable 

bered, that whoever envies another, to the rules of true philofophy. His 

confeffes his fuperiority, and let thofe fortune exempted him from care and 

be reformed by their pride, who have folicitude; his valetudinarian habit of 

lod their virtue. body from intemperance. He pafled 

It is no flight aggravation of the in- the greatcd part of his time in his gar- 
juries which envy incites, that they are den, where ne enjoyed all the elegant 
committed againd thofe who have given amufements of life. There he dudied. 
no intentional provocation ; and that There he taught his philofophy. Thii 
the fufferer is marked out for ruin, not particular happy fituation greatly con* 
becaufe he has failed in any duty, but tributcd to that tranquillity of mind, 
becaufe he has dared to do more than and indolence of body, which he 6iade 
was required. his chief end?. He-had not, however. 

Almod every other crime is praftifed refolution fufficicnt to meet the gradual 

by the help of fome quality which approaches of death, and wanted that 

might have produced edeem^rlove, if condancy which Sir William Temple 

it had been well employed ; but envy afcribes to him : for in his lad moments, 

is a more unmixed and genuine evil ; when he found that his condition was 

it purfues a hateful end by defpicable defperate, he took fuch large draughts 

* •"'' '^-^'^f not fo moch Its own of w'^*. •»••»- ^^5 abfolately iacoxi- 
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cated and deprived of his fenfes ; fo 
that he died more like a bacchanal^ 
th^n a philofopher. 

Orrery* $ L'/c of S<wift.' 

§ 49. Example, its Fre*ualencif 

Is it not Pliny, my lord, who fays, 
that the gentled, he (hould have added 
the moft efFedlual, way of commanding 
is by example ? Mitius juhetur exfmplq^ 
The harftjeft orders are foftened by ex- 
ample, and tyranny itfelf becomes per- 
fuafive. What pity it is that fo few 
princes have learned this way of conj- 
xnanding? Bat again ; the force of ex^ 
gmple is not confined to thofe alone 
that pafs immediately ynder our fight i 
the examples that memory fuggefts have 
the fame efFcdl in their degree, and aa 
]>ablt of recalling them will foon pro- 
(duce the habit of imitating them. In 
the fame epillle from whence I cited a 
pafTage jufl now, Seneca fays, that 
Cleantjies had never become fo perfed: 
a copy of Zeno, if he had not paffed 
his life with him; that Plato, AH^o^l^y 
and the other philofophers of that 
fchool, profited more by the example 
than by the difcourfes of Socratest 
{But here by the way Seneca mi (look $ 
Socrates died two years according to 
fome, and four yearf according to 
others, before the birth of ^rillotlc : 
;^nd his millalve might come from t}>e 
inaccuracy of thofe who colleifled for 
him ; as ^rafmus obferves, after Quin* 
tilian, in his judgmetxt on Seneca,) 
But be this, which was fcarce worth 4 
parcnthefis, as it will, he adds, that 
Metrodoru5, Hermachus, and Polyxe. 
pus, men of great note, were formed 
by living under the fame roof wiih Epi- 
curu<:, not by frequenting his fchool, 
Thefe are inftanres of the force of i im- 
mediate example. But your lordfhip 
knows, citizens of Rome placed the 
images of their ancettors in the veftiy 
bules of their houfes j fo that when- 
ever they went in or out, thefe vene- 
rable buftoes met their eyes, and re- 
called the glorious anions of the dead, 
to fire the living, to excite them to 
imitate and even emulate their great 
forefathers. The fuccefs anfwcred the 
dcigiif The virtae of oae geaeratioa 



was transfafed, by the niagi^r of exam* 
pie, into ieveral : and a fpirit of hero* 
ifm was maintained through many ages 
pf that commonwealth. 

Dangerous^ when eofif4 ^ithota 
Judgment^ 

Peter of Medicis had involved him« 
f^^lf in great difficulties, when thofe 
wars and calamities began which.Lewis 
Sforza firil drew on and entailed on 
Italy, by flattering the ambition of 
Charles the Eighth, in order to gratify 
his own, and calling the French into 
that country. Peter owed his didrefs to 
his folly in departing from the general 
tenor of condudl his father Laurence 
had held, and hoped to relieve hirofelf 
by imitating his father't example ia one 
particular iniiance. At a time when 
the wars with the Pope and king of 
Naples had reduced Laurence to cir- 
curaftances of great danger, he took 
the rcfolution of going to Ferdinand, 
and of treating in perfon with thaf 
prince. The refolution appears in \L\(r 
tory imprudent aad almoll defperate ; 
were we informed of the fecret reafons 
on which this great man a6led, it 
would appear very pofiibly a wife and 
fafe meafure. It fucceeded, and Lau^ 
rence brought back with him public 
peace and private fecurity. When the 
French troops entered the dominions 
of Florence, Peter was (Iruck with a 
panic terror, went to Charles the 
Eighth, put the port of Leghorn, the 
fortrcffcs of Pi fa, and all the keys of 
the country into this princc^'s hands t 
whereby he difarroed the Florentine 
commonwealth, and ruined himfelf^ 
He was deprived of his authorjty, and 
driven oat of ihe citv, by the juft in- 
dignation ot the mafriftrates and peor 
J)le ; and in the treaty which thf y made 
afterwards with the king of France^ 
it was Oipuhied that he fhonid not re- 
main within an hundred miles of the 
ftatc, nor his brothers within the fame 
diftance of the city of Florence. On 
thisoccafion Guicciardin obferves, how 
dantrerou* it is to govern ourfelves by 
particular examples 5 fincc to have the 
fame fuccefs, we muft have the fame 
prudence, and the fame fortune ; tnd 
tince the exaiqple m.aft not only anfwer 

Vy ? '^^'^^ 
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the cafe before us in general, but in 
tvtry minote circumflance. 

Bdittghroke. 

§ 50. Exile only an imaginary 

Ewl, 

To live deprived of one's country is 
intolerable. Is it fo ? How comes it 
then to pafs that fuch numbers of men 
Jive out of their countries by choice ? 



be given nor taken away. Such is this 
great and beautiful Work of nature,' the 
world. Such is the mind of inanj 
which contemplates dnd admires th6 
world, whereof it makes the nobleft 
part. Thefe are infeparably ours, and 
as long as we remain io one, we (hall 
enjoy the other. Let us march there- 
fore intrepidly wherever we arc led by 
the courfe of human accidents. Wher- 



Obferve how the ftrccts ^f London ^and ^^^^ ^^^^ j^^^ „5^ on what coafl foevcr 

we are thrown by them, we (hall not 
find ourfelves abfolutely Grangers. We 
fhall mret with men and women, crea- 
tures of the fame figure, endowed with 
the fame faculties, and born under the 



of Paris are crowded. Call over thofe 
millions by name^ and aik them one 
by one, of what country they are : 
how many will you find, who from 
different parts of the earth come to in- 



habit thefe great cities, which afford ^^^^ ^^^,^ ^^ nature, 

the largeft opportunities and the largeft ^^ ^^ji ^^^ j^c fame virtues and 

encouragement to virtue and vice ? vices, flowing from the fame principles. 

Some are drawn by ambition, and fome ^ut varied in a ihoufand different and 

arc fent by duty ; many refort thither contrary modes, according to that infi- 

to improve their minds, and mr.ny to ^j^^ v^^rMy of laws and cuftoms which 

improve their fortunes ; others bring ^^ cftablifhed for the fame univerfal end, 

their beauty, and others their eloquence ^y^^ prefcrvation of fociety. We ihall 

to market. Remove from hence, and fp^l the fame revolution of feafons, and 



go to the utmoft extremities of the Eail 
or Weft : vifit the barbarous nations 
of Africa, or the inhofpitable regions 
of the North ; you will find no climate 
fo bad, no country fo favage, as not 
to have fome people who come from 
abroad, and inhabit thofe by choice. 

Among numberlefs extravagances 
which pais through the minds of men, 
we may juftly reckon for one that no- 
tion of a fecret affedion, independent 
cf our reafon, and fuperior to our rca- 
fon, which we are fuppofed to have for 
our country ; as if there were fome 
phyfical virtue in every fpot of ground, 
which neceffarily produced this e^'ed 
in every obc born upon it. 

Amor patrise ratione valcntior omni. 

This notion may have contributed to 
the fecurity and grandeur of Hates. It 
has therefore been not unartfully cul- 
tivated, and the prejudice of education 
has been with care put on its fide. Men 
have come in this cafe, as in many 
others, from believing that it ought to 
be fo, to perfuade others, and even to 
believe thcmfelves that it is fo. 

Cannot hurt a refeiUng Man. 



the fame fun and moon will guide the 
couifc of our year. The fame azure 
vault, brfpanglfd with ftars, wilf be 
every where fpread over our heads. 
There is no part of the world from 
whence we may not admire thofe pla- 
nets which roll, like ours, in different 
orbits round the fame central fun ; 
from wh'ence we may not difcover an 
object flill more flupendous, that army 
of fixed ilars hung up in the immenfe 
fpace of the univerfe ; innnmerable 
funs, whofe beams enlighten and che- 
ri(h the unknown worlds which roll a* 
round them : and wbilft I am ravifhed 
by fuch contemplations as thefe, whilf^ 
my foul is thus raifed up to heaven, it 
imports me little what ground I tread 
upon. Ibid. 

§51. Fame^ a commendable PaJpoH. 

I can by no means agree with you in 
thinking, that the love of fame is a 
pafiion, which either reafon or religion 
condemn. I confefs, indeed, there are 
fome who have reprefented it as incon- 
fillent with both ; and I remember, in 
particular, the excellent aothor of The 
Religion of Nature delineated, hu 



Whatever is beft is fafeft ; lies out of treated it as highly irradonai and ab^ 
the reach of human po|yer; can neither furd. As the paflage faUa in (b tbo* 

rooghl/ 
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r^aghlr With yoor o«rn tarn ofthoDght, 
you will have no obje^ioiiy I imagine^ 
tp my quoting it at large; and 1 -give 
it youy stt the iame timey as a very great 
authority on your fide. " In reality,*' 
fays that writer, ** the man is not 
*' known ever the more to pofterity, 
^' becaufe his name is tranfmitced to 
" them : He doth not live becaufe his 
" name docs. When it is faid, Julius 
" Cafar fubdued Gaul, conquered 
•' Pompey, &c. it is the fame thing as 
*• to fay, the conqueror of Pompey was 
•' Julius Casfar, i. e. Ca:far and the 
•• conqueror of Pompey is the fame 
•' thing ; Cxfar is as much known by 
*' one designation as by the other, 
" The amount then is only this : th»t 
** the conqueror of Pompey conquered 
*' Pompey ; or rather, fince Pompey 
''is IIS little known now as Cxfar, 
'' fomebody conquered fomebody. Such 
" a poor buHnefs is this boafled im- 
*' mortality! and'fuch is the thing 
*' called glory among us! Todifcern- 
■* ing men this fame is mere air, and 
*' what they defpife, if not (hun," 

But furely " 'twere to confider too 
'* curioufly," as Horatio fays to Ham- 
let, " to con|der thus." For though 
fame with pofterity fhould b^, in the 
llrid analyfis of it, no other than what 
it is here defcribed, a mere uninterefl- 
ing propofition, amounting to nothing 
more than that fomebody afted merito- 
rioufly ; yet it would not neceffarily 
follow, that true philofophy would ba- 
niih the defirc of it from the human 
bread. For this pafFion may be (as 
moft certainly It is) wifely implanted 
in ourfpecies, notwiihftandingthecor- 
refponding objedl (hould in reality be 
very different from what it appears in 
imagination. Do not many of our moft 
refined and even contemplative pleafures 
owe their exiftence to our midakes f It 
18 but extending (I will not fay, im- 
I>fOving) fomeof our fenfcs to a higher 
degree of acutenefs than we now pof- 
feU them, to make the faireft views of 
nature, or the oobleft prodo£lions of 
arty appear horrid and deformed. To 
fee things at they truly and in them- 
felvet are, woold not always, perhaps, 
be of advantage to us in the intellec- 
tual, worlds any more than in. the na- 



tural. Bat, after all, who Ihall cer- 
tainly aflfure us, that the pleafure of 
virtuous fame dies with its poireJTor, 
and reaches not to a farther fcene of 
exigence ? There is nothing, it (hould 
feem, cither abfurd or unphilofophical 
in fuppoiing it poflible at lead, that 
the praifcs of the good and the judi- 
cious, that fweeteit mufic to an honed 
ear in this world, may be echoed back 
to th<r manfions of the next : that the 
poet's defcription of fame may be lite- 
rail/ true, and though Ihe walks upon 
earth, die may yet life her head into 
heaven. 

But can it be reafonable to extinguidi 
a paflion which nature has univerfally 
lighted up in the human bread, and 
which we condantly find to burn with 
ffioddrengthandbriehtnefsinthenobled 
and bed^ formed boioms ? Accordingly 
revelation is fo far from endeavouring 
(as you fuppofe) to eradicate the feed 
which nature hath thus deeply planted, 
that die rather fecms, on the contrary, 
to cheriOi and forward its growth. To 
be exalteJ ivitb honour ^ and to be had 
in etverlafting remembrance, are in the 
number of ihofe encouragements which 
the Jewidi difpenfation offered to the 
virtuous ; as the perfon from whom 
the facred author of the Chridian £y{^ 
tern received his birth, isherfelf repre- 
fented as rejoicing that all generaiious 
Jhould call her hleffed. 

To be convinced of the great advan« 
tage of cheridiing this high regard to 
polierity, this noble defire of an after- 
life in the breath of others, one need 
only look back upon the hidory of the 
ancient Greeks and Romans. What 
other principle was it, whrch produced 
that exalted drain of virtue in thofe 
days, that may well ferve as a model 
to thefe ? Was it not the con/entiens lans 
honorum, the incorrupt a *vox bene judi* 
cantium (as Tully calls it) the concur- 
rent approbation of the good, the un- 
corrupted applanfe of the wife, that 
animated their mod generous purfuits^ 

To confefs the truth, I have been 
ever inclined to think it a very dan- 
gerous attempt, to endeavour to leflen 
the motives of right condndt, or to raife 
any fufpicion concerning their folidity. 
The tempers aud difpoiitioQ» of man- 

y y } kiwi 
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ieind dre to it±trtAt\j dUTereat. that it 
feems nece/Tary they ihould be called 
into adtion by a variety of inciteniehts« 
Thus, while fotne are willing to wed 
rirta^ for her perfonal chirms, others 
are engaged to take her for the fake of 
her expeftfed dowry : and fince her fol- 
lowers and admirers have fo little hop^3 
from her in prefent, it were pity, me*> 
thinks, to reafon them out of any ima- 
gined advantage in reverfion. » 

Ftttufftome^s LetterSi 

4 Jii DiffimulatioH h be feared i 

He who would take a cleanly, tiil- 
fufpeded way to ruin his adverfary^ 
inufl pave the way to his deftruflion 
With feme courteiias of a lighter fort, 
the fenfe of which (hall take him oft" 
from his guards his warinefs, and fuf- 
pieion^ and fo lay him open to fuch a 
blow, as (hall defiroy him at once& The 
Ikilful rider ilrokes and pleafes the un- 
ruly horfe, only that he may come fo 
hear him, as to get the bit into his 
toOQth, and then he rides^ and rules> 
and domineers over him at his plea.- 
fure» So he who hates his enemy with 
a cunning equal to his malice, will not 
flrain to do this or that good turn for 
himi fo loiig as' it does not thwart, but 
rather promote the main defign of his 
titter fubvferfioni For all this is but 
like the helping a man over the Hile, 
who is going to be hanged, which fure- 
ly is no very great or difficult piece oi 
civility. 

in the feign of Queen Elizabeth, we 
iread of one whom the grandees of the 
court procured to be made fecretary of 
Hate, only to break his back in the bu- 
finefs of the Queen of Scots> whofe 
death they were then projedling. Like 
true courtiers, they firft engage him in 
that fatal fcene, and then defert him 
in it, uiing him only as a tool to do a 
preferit flate job, and then to be re- 
proached and ruined for what he had 
done. And a little obfervation of the 
world may fhew us, there is not only a 
courfe cf beheading or hanging, but 
alfo of preferring men out of the way. 
But this is not to love an enemy, but 
to hate him more artificially^ He is 
ruined more fpeciouily iodccdj but not 



lefs efiicaciottfl]^^ thati if h^ httA \lii 
faft in a dungeon, or baniihed his couil^ 
try, or by a packed jury difpatcbed into 
andther world. 6Mb*i SermotU. 

^ 5J. £ntiufia/ht. 

Thdngh i rejoice in the hope of fee^ 
ing enthuiiafm expelled from her reli** 
gious dominions, let me intreat you to 
leave her in the undtdurbed enjoyment 
of her civil pofieflions. To own the 
truthj I look upon enthuiiafm, in all 
Other points but that of religion, to be 
a very nece/Tary turn of mind ; as in« 
deed it is a vein Ir^hich nature feems to 
have marked with more or lefs flrength 
in the tempers of moil men. No mat^ 
ter what the obje^ is, whether bufi- 
nefs, pleafures, or the fine arts ; who^ 
ever purfues them to any purpofe muft 
do fo con amcre i and inamoratos, you 
know, of tytry kind, are all entha- 
(ialls. There is indeed a certain height- 
ening faculty which univerfally pre- 
vails through our fpecies j and we are 
all of us, perhaps, in our feveral fa*> 
vourite purfuits, pretty much in the 
circutiiflances of the renowned knight 
of La Mancha, when he attacked the 
barber's brazen bafon, for Mambrino's 
golden helmet. 

What is Tully's alifuidimmin/umin^ 
finitumque, which he profeifes to afpire 
after in oratory, but a piece of true 
rhetorical Quixotifm ? Vet never, I 
will venture to aiErm, would he have 
glowed with fo much eloquence, had 
he been warmed with lefs enthufiafm* 
I am perfuaded indeed, that nothing 
great or glorious was ever performed, 
where this quality had not a principal 
concern ; and as our paffiont add vi- 
gour to our adtions, enthufiafm gives 
spirit to our palEons. 1 might add too> 
that it even opens and enlarges oar 
capacities. Accordingly I have been 
informed, that one of the great lights 
of the prefent age never fits down to 
fludy, till he has raifed his imannation 
by the power of mufic. For this pur- 
pofe he has a band of infiruments placed 
near his library, which play till he finds 
himfelf elevated to a proper height ; 
upon which he gives a fignal^ and they 
infiantly ceafe. 
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But thofe high conceits \«hich are 
ftiggeft^d byenchufiarm, contribute not 
only to the pleafure and perfedion of 
the fine arts, but to mod other effedls 
of oar action and induftry. To ftrike 
this fpirit therefore out of the human 
conilitution, to reduce things to their 
precifc philofophical (landard, would 
DC to check fome of the main wheels of 
fociety, and to fix half the world ii an 
ufelefs apathy. P'or if enthufiafm did 
not add an imaginary value to mod of 
the objects of our purfuit ; if fancy 
did not give them their brightefl co* 
lours, they would generally, perhaps, 
wear an appearance coo contemptible 
to excite deiire : 

Weary^d we /hould lie doWn in death, 
This cheat of life would (»ke no more, 

If you thought fame an cmp'y breath, 

I Phillis but a perjur'd whure. Prior. 

In a word, this enthufiafm for which 
I am pleading, is a beneficent enchant- 
refs, who never exerts her magic but 
to our advantage, and only deals about 
her friendly fpells in order to raife ima- 
ginary beauties, or to improve real ones. 
The word that can be faid of her is, 
that (he is a kind deceiver and an 
obliging flatterer. FitKoJbofhi^s Lett. 

• 

§ 54. frte - thhiiiMg, the 'various 
^bu/es committed by the Fulgar in this 
Point. 

The publication of lord Boling- 
bfOke's podhumous works has given 
new life and fpirit to free-thinking. We 
feem at prefent to be endeavouring to 
unlearn our cathechifm, with all that 
we have been taught about religion, in 
order to model our faiih to the fafhion 
of his lordihip^s fydcm. We have now 
nothing to do, but to throw away our 
bibles, turn the churches into theatres, 
and rejoice that an adt of parliament 
now in force gives us an opportunity 
of getting rid of the clergy by tranf* 
portation. I was in hopes the extra- 
ordinary price of thefe volumes would 
have confined their influence to perfons 
of quality. As they are placed above 
extreme indigence and abfolute wan,t 
of bread, their loofe notions would 
have carried them no farther than cheat- 
ing at cardsf 01 perhaps plundering 



their country : bnt if thefe opinions 
fpread among the vulgar, we ftiall be 
knocked down at noon-day in, our. 
dreets, and nothing will go forward 
but robberies and murders. 

The indanccs 1 have lately feen of 
free- thinking in the lower part of the 
world, make me fear, they are going 
to be as fadiionable and as wicked as 
their betters. I went the other night 
to the Robin Hood, where it is ulual 
for the advocates againd religion to 
afl'cmble, and openly avow their iufide* 
lity. One of the quedions for the 
night was, «* Whether lord Boling- 
broke had not done greater fervice to 
mankind by his writings, than the 
apodles or evangelids ?'* As this fo* 
ciety is chiefly compofed of lawyers 
clerks, petty tradefmen, and the low- 
ed mechanics, I was at fird furprized 
at fuch amazing erudition amons them. 
Toland, Tindal, Co/lins, Chubb, and 
Mandeville, they feemed to have got 
by heart. A fhoe-maker harangued his 
five minutes upon the excellence of the 
tenets maintained by lord Bolin^broke ; 
but I foon found that his reading had 
not been extended beyond the idea of 
a patriot king, which he had midaj^ea 
for a glorious fydem of free- thinking. 
I could not help i'miling at another of 
the company, who took pains to fhew 
his difbelief of thegofpel, by unfainting 
the apodles, and calling them by no 
other title than plain Paul or plain Pe- 
ter. The proceedings of this fociet/ 
have indeed alrood induced me to wifh. 
that (like the Roman Catholics) they 
were not permitted to read the bible, 
rather than they diould read it only to 
abufe it. 

I have frequently heard many wife 
tradefmen fettling the mod important 
articles of our faith over a pint oi 
beer. A baker took occaiion from Can- 
ning's affair to maintain, in oppofitioa 
to the fcriptures, that man might live 
by bread alone, at lead that woman 
might; "for elfe," faid he, "how 
** could the girl have been fupported 
*' for a whole month by a few hard 
** cruds ?*' In ani'wer to this, a barbcr- 
furgeonfct forth ihci.iiprobabilityof that 
dory ; and thence inferred, that it was 
impoilible for our Saviour to have fadc^ 
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forty days in the wildcrnefs. I lately 
heard a mid (hip man fwear that the bible 
was all a lie : for he had failed round 
the world with lord Anfon, and if there 
had been any Red Sea, he muft have 
met with it. I know a bricklayer, 
who while he was working by line and 
rule, and carefully laying one brick 
upon another, would argue with a fel- 
low-labourer that the world was made 
by chance ; and a cook, who thought 
xnore of his- trade than his bible, in a 
difpute concerning the miracles, made 
a pleafant miftake about the nature of 
the firll:, and gravely afked his anta- 
gonift what he thought of the fupper 
at Qana. 

This afFcAaiion of free-thinking a- 
mong the lower clafs of people, is 
at prefent happily confined to the men. 
On Sundays, while the hufbands are 
toping at the ale*hou fe, the good women 
their wives think it their duty to go to 
church, fay their prayers, bring home 
the text, and hear the children their 
catechifm. But our polite ladies are, 
I fear, in their lives and converfations, 
little better than free-thinkers. Going 
to church, fince it is now no longer 
thc^afhion to carry on intrigues there, 
is almoft wholly laid afide : And I ve- 
rily believe, that nothing but another 
eathquake can fill the churches with 
people of quality. The fair fex in ge- 
neral are too thoughtlefs to concern 
thcmf.'lves in deep enquiries into mat- 
ters of religion. It is fufficient, that 
they are taugjht to believe themfelves 
angels. It would therefore be an ill 
compliment, while we talk of the hea- 
ven they beflow, to pcrfuade them into 
the Mahometan notion, that they have 
no fouls : though perhaps our fine gen- 
tlemen may imagine, that by convinc- 
ing a lady that (he has no foul, fhe will 
be lefs fcrupulous about the difpofal of 
her body. 

The ridiculous notions maintained 
by free-thinkers in their writings, 
fcarcc dcfervea fcrious refutation ; and 
perhap-. the beft method of an Tiering 
them would be to feledl from their 
works all the abfurd and impracticable 
notions which they fo llifHy maintain in 
order to evade the belief of the Chrif- 
tian religion. I ihall here throw toge. 



ther a few of their principal tenets, un- 
der the contradiAory title of 

The Unbeiiever^s Crtid, 

I believe that there is no God, bnt 
that matter is God, and God is mat- 
ter ; and that it is no matter whether 
there is any God or no, 

I believe alfo, that the world was 
not made ; that the world made it. 
felf; that it had no beginning; that 
it will laft forever, world without end. 

I believe that a man is a beaft, that 
the foul is the body, and the body if 
the foul ; and that after death there is 
neither body nor foul. 

I believe that ^here is no religion \ 
that natural religion is the only reli- 
gion ; and that all religion is unna- 
tural. 

I believe not in Mofes ; I believe in 
the firft philofophy ; I believe not the 
evangelift's ; I believe in Chubb, Col- 
lins, Toland, TindaJ, Morgan, Man- 
deville, Woolfton, Hobbes, Shafielbu- 
ry ; I believe in lord Bolingbrok'e i I 
believe not St. Paul, 

I believe not revelation ; I believe in 
tradition ; I believe in the talmnd ; I 
believe in the alcoran ; I believe not 
the bible ; I believe in Socrates ; I be- 
lieve in Confucius ; I believe in San- 
coniathon ; I believe in Mahomet ; I 
believe not in Chrift. 

Lallly, I believe in all unbelief. 

* Connoijfiurm 

§ 55. Fortune not to be trufted. 

The fudden invafion of an enemy 
overthrows fuch as are not on their 
guard ; but they who fore fee the war, 
and prepare themfelves for it before it 
breaks out, (land without difficulty the 
firft and the fiercell onfet. I learned thii 
important leflbn long ago, and never 
trulled to fortune even while (he fecm- 
ed to be at peace with me. The riches, 
the honoiiri, the reputation, and all 
the advantages which her treacherous 
indulgence poured upon me, I placed 
fo, that fhe might (lutch them away 
without giving me any difturbance. I 
kept a great interval betvyeen me and 
them. She took them, but (he could 
not tear them from me. No man fnf- 

fers 
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for by bad fortnne, bat he who hat 
b^n deceived by good. If we grow 
fbnd of her gifts, fancy that they be- 
long to us, and are perpetually to re- 
main with us; if we lean upon them, 
and expeA to be confidered for them ; 
we (hall fink into all the bitternefs of 

frief^l^s foon as thefe falfe and tranfitory 
enents pafs away, as foon as our vain 
andchildifli minds, unfraughtwith folid 
pleafures, become deftitutejeven of thofe 
which are imaginary. But, if we do not 
fuffer ourfelves to.be traofpor ted with 
profperity, neither fhall we be reduced 
by adver^cy. Our fpuls will be proof 
againft the dangers of both thefe ftates : 
and having explored our flrength, we 
fhall be fure of it ; for in the mid ft of 
felicity, we fhall have tried how we can 
bear misfortune. 

Her E*vils difarmed hy Patience. 

Banifhment, with all its train of evils, 
is fo far from being the caufe of con- 
tempt, that he who bears up with aa, 
undaunted fpirit againft them, while fo 
many are dejedled by them, ere^s on 
bis vtry misfortune a trophy to his ho- 
nour : fgr fuch i6 the frame and tern. 
per of our minds, that nothing ilrik'es 
us with greater admiration than a man 
intrepid in the midd of misfortunes, 
Qf all ignominies, an ignominious 
death mutt be allowed to be the greiat- 
eft ; and yet where is the blafphemer 
who will prefume to defame the death 
of Socrates ? This faint entered the 
prifon with the fame countenance with 
which he reduced thirty tyrants, and 
he took off isnpminy from the place ; 
(qi how coula it be deemed a prifon 
when Socrates was there ? Ariilides was 
l^d to execution in the fame city ; all 
thofe who met the fad procefHon, caft 
their eyes to the ground, and with 
throbbing hearts bewailed, not the in- 
nocent man, but Juflice herfelf, who 
wet in him condemned. Yet there was 
9 wretch found, for monflers are fome* 
tiipes produced in con tradition to the 
ordinary rules of nature, who fpit in 
bis face as he pafled along. Ariilides 
wip€^ his cheek, fmiied, turned to the 
magiftrate, and faid, <' Admonifh this 
" man not to be fo nafiy for tl^e fu- 
i* lore.'* 



Ignominy then ran tske no hold on 
virtue ; for virtue is in every condition 
the fame, and challenges the fame re- 
fpe£i. We a'pplaud the world when 
fhe profpers ; and when fhe falls into 
adverfity we applaud her. Like the 
temples of the gods, fhe is venerable 
even in her ruins. After this, muilit 
not appear a degree of madnefs to de* 
fer one moment acquiring the only arms 
capable of defending us againft attaches, 
which at every moment we are expofea 
to ? Our being miferable, or not mife« 
rable, when we fall into misfortunes, 
depends on the manner in which we 
have enjoyed profperity. BoUnghrohe. 

§ 56. Delicacy f c^nftitutionaif tued 
often dangerous. 

Some people are fubjedl to a certain 
delicacy of pafHon, which makes them' 
extremely fenfible to all the accidents 
of life, and gives them a lively jor 
upon every profperous event, as well 
as a piercing grief, when they meet 
with crofTes and adverfity. Favours and 
good offices eafily engage their friend- 
fhip, while the fmallell injury provokee 
their refentment. Any honour or mark 
of diflinflion elevates them above pnea- 
fure ; but they are as feniibly touche4 
with contempt. People of this cha* 
rader have, no doubr, much more live* 
\y enjoyments, as well as more pungent 
forrows, than men of cool and feoate 
tempers : but I believe, when every 
thing is ballanced, there is no one, 
who would not rather chufe to be of the 
latter charaAer, were he entirely maf- 
ter of his own difpofition. Good or ill 
fortune is vtry little at our own difpo- 
fal : and when a perfon who has this 
fenfibility of temper meets with any 
misfortune, his forrow or refentmeiic 
takes entire poiTeflion of him, and de- 
prives him of all rellfh in the common 
OQcnrrences of life, the right enjoy<^ 
ment of which forms the greatefl part 
of our happineff • Great pleafures are 
much left frequent than great pains ; 
fo that a fenfible temper cannot meet 
with fewer trials in the former way 
than in the lattel' : not to mention, 
that men of fuch lively paflions are 
apt to be tranfported beyond all bounds 
of prudence and difcretion, and to take 
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iaife (If ps III Ae condua of life, which Tl^at it teaches us to/eleS ekr CpiKpeHey, 



Delicacy of tafte is favourable to lovt 
and friendfhip, by conrfining our choice 
to few people* and making ut indiffer- 
ent to tne company and converfation of 
the greateft part of nlikfn. You will rery 
feldom find that mere men of the worlds 



are often irretrievable. 

Delicacy p/Tafle Jepraile. 

There is a delicacy of tafte obferva- 
ble in ibme men. which very much re- 

fembles this delicacy of paflion, and ^ 

produces the Came fcnfibility to beauty ^IliTaie ve7 (Iron g "fen fe thcymay b^ enl 
and deformity of every kind, as that ^owed with, are very nice in diftingai(h. 
does to profpcnty and adverfity, ing of charaaers, or in marking thofe 
ebligatioas and injuries. When you i^^nfible differences and gradationt 
prefent a poem or a piAure to a man ^j^j^j^ ^^ke one man preferable to 
poffeffed of thw talent, the delicacy of anot^^er. Any one that has competent 
his feelings makes him to be touched ^^^^^ j^ fufficient for their entertain, 
very fenfibly with every part of it ; nor ^^^^ . ^y^^y ^^l^ ^^ j^j^ of their plea« 
are the mailcrly ftrokes perceived with ^^^es and affairs with the fame, frank- 
more exquifitc rehlh and facisfadion, ^^^^ „ ^j^^y ^^jj ^^ any other; and 
than the negligences or abfurdities £„jj„ ^ ^^o are fit to fupply hit 
with difguft and uneafinefs. A polite ,^^^^ ^^^y ^^^^^^ f^j ^ny vacancy or 
and judicious converfation affords him ^^^^ jj, ^is abfence. But, to make ufe 
the highell entertainment; rudenefs or ^^ ^^^ allufion of a famous French an- 



impertinence is as great a puniihment 
to him. In (hort, delicacy of tafte has 
the fameeffedl as delicacy of paflion : it 
enlarges the fphere both of our hap- 

Sine(s and miiery, and makes us fenfi- 
le to pains as well as pleafures which 
cfcape the reft of mankind. 

1 believe, however, there is no one, 
who will not agree with me, that, 
BOtwithilanding this refemblance, a 
delicacy of taile is as much to be de- 



thor, the judgment may be compared 
to a clock or watch, where the moft or- 
dinary machine is fufficient to tell the 
hours; but the moft elaborate and arti- 
ficial can only point the minutes and 
feconds, and diftinguifh the fmalleft 
differences of time. One who has well 
digeded his knowledge both of books 
and men, has little enjoyment but in 
the company of a few felefl companions* 
He feels too fenfibly how much all the 



£red and cultivated as a delicacy of reft of mankind fall (hort of the notions 



paffion is to be lamented, and to be re- 
medied if poffible. The good or ill ac- 
cidents of life are very little at our 
difpofal ; but we are pretty much maf- 
ters what books wc ihall read, what di- 
verlions we fliall partake of, and what 
company we (hall keep. Philofophers 
have endeavoured to render happinefs 
entirely independent of every thing ex- 
ternal that is impofTible to be attained : 
but every wife man will endeavour to 
place his happinefs on fuch objeds as 
depend moft upon himfelf ; and that 
is not to be attained fo much by any 
other means, as by this delicacy of fen- 



which he has entertained ; and his af« 
fe6lions being thus confined within a 
narrow circle, no wonder he carries 
them farther than if they were more ge- 
neral and undiftinguifhed. The gaie- 
ty and frolic of a bottle - companion 
improves with him into a folid friend* 
(hip ; and the ardours of a youthful ap- 
petite into an elegant paffion. 

Hume^s EJftys. 

S 57. DetraSien « detefiahle Vict. 

It has been remarked, that men are 
generally kind in proportion as they 
are happy ; and it is faid, even of the 



timent. When a man is poffeffed of devil, that he is good-humoared when 



that talent, he is more happy by what 
pleafcs his tafte, than by what gratifies 
his appetites ; and receives more en- 
joyment from a poem or a piece of rea« 
foning, than the moft expenfivc luxury 
tan afford. 



he is pleafed. Every a^, therefore, by 
which another is injured, from what* 
ever motive, contra^ more guilt, and 
expreffes greater malignity, if it is com- 
mitted in thofe feafons which are fet 
apart to pleafantry and good-humoori 

and 
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khd fartghtened with enjoyments pecrf* 
iiar-to rational and focial beings. 

Detradiion is among thofe vic^s 
which the moft langaid virtue has 
fufficient force to prevent ; becaufe by 
detradlion that is not gained which is 
taken away« " He who filches from 
me my good name," fays Shakefpeare> 
*' enriches not himfelf^ but makes me 
poor indeed*" As nothing therefore 
degrades human nature more than de- 
tradion, nothing more difgraces con- 
Verfation. The detra^or, as he is the 
lowed moral character, reflects greater 



) 

who (pfeaJs ^etra^on woald titi^ 
fcrupled to produce it : and he HrHo 
(Kould diiFufe poifon in a brook, woald 
fcarce be acquitted of a malicious de« 
fign, though he (hould alledge, that he 
received it of another whd is doirig the 
fame elfewhere. 

Whatever is iiicompatible with the 
higheft dignity of our natut'e, fhoold 
indeed be excluded from oulr converfa- 
tion: as companions, not only that 



which we owe to oorfelves but to others^ 
is required of us ; and they who cail 
indulge any vice in theprefence of each 



difhonour upon his company, than the other, are become obdurate in guilty 
hangman ; and he whofe difpofition is and infenfxble to infamy. Rambler. 



a fcandal to his fpecies, /hould be more 
diligently avoided, than he who is fcan* 
dalous only by his offence. 

But for this practice, however vile» 
(bme have dared to apologize, by con- 
tending the report, by which they in- 
jured an abfent character, was true : 
this, however, amounts to no more than 
that they have not complicated malice 
with fallhood, and that there is fome 
difference between detraction and ilan- 
der. To relate all the ill that is true 
of the bed man in the world, would pro- 
bably render him the object of fnfpicion 
and diftruli ; and was this practice uni- 
rerfal, mutual confidence and e(leem» 
the comforts of fociety, and the endear- 



§ 58. Lidrniig Jhouli he fometimes tf- 

plied to cuUi'uate our McraL. 

Envy, curiofity, and our fenfe of 
the imperfection of our prefent ilatea 
inclines us always to eflimate the advan- 
tages which are in thepofleflionof othera 
above their real value. Every one muft 
have remarked what powers and pre- 
rogatives the vulgar imagine to be con^ 
ferred by learning. A man of fcience 
is expeAed to excel the unlettered and 
unenlightened, even on occafions where 
literature is of no ufe, and among weak 
minds lofes part of hi? reverence bf 
difcovering no fuperiorityin thofe parts 
of life, in which all are unavoiaably 



meats of friendfhip, would be at an equal ; as when a monarch makes a 

end* progrefs to the remoter provinces, the 

There is fbmethingunfpeakably more rufticks are faid fometimes to wonder 



hateful in thofe fpecies of villainy by 
which the law is evaded, than thofe by 
which it is violated and defiled. Cou- 
rage has fometimes preferved rapacity 
from abhorrence, as beauty has been 
thought to apologize for proftitution ; 
bat the injuftice of cowardice is uni- 
verfally abhorred, and, like the lewd- 
nefs of deformity, has no advocate. 
Thas hateful are the wretches who 
detrad with caution, and while they 



that they find him of the fame fize with 
themfelves. 

Thefe demands of prejudice and 
folly can never be fatisfied, and there* 
fore many of the imputations which 
learning foffers from difappointed ig- 
norance, are without reproach. Yet 
it cannot be denied, that there are fome 
failures to which men of ftudy are pecu- 
liarly expofed. Every condition has 
its di fad vantages. The circle of know- 



perpetrate the wrong, are folicitous to ledge is too wide for the mod adive and 



avoid the reproach. They do not fay, 
that Chloe forfeited her honour to Ly- 
fander ; but they fay, that fuch a re- 
port has been fpread, they know not 
how true. Thofe who propagate thefe 
reports, frequently invent them ; and it 
it no breach of charity to fuppofe this 



diligent intellect, and while fcience is 
purfued with ardour, other accomplilh* 
ments of equal ofe are neceffarily ne« 
girdled ; as a fm all garrifon mud leave 
one pare of an extenfive fortrefs naked^ 
when an alarm calls them to another. 
The learned, however, might gene- 



te be always the cafe ^ becaufe no man rally fupport their dignity with more 

fuccefs^ 
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ftcceft, if they fuflfcred not tlicnifclvcs and fecwed the fall of learning in def- 
to be znifled by fuperfluous att^inpients potic governments, as well as its nk in 
of qualification which few can under- popular ones, Lbnginus thought him- 
(land or value, and by (kill which they felf fufficienily juftificd in aflerting, 
may fink into the grave without any that the arts and fciences could never 
confpicuous opportunities of exerting, fl^urifli but in a free government : and 
Raphael, in return to Adam's enquiries in this opinion he has been followed by 
into the courfes of the liars and the re- fevcral eminent writers in our country, 
volutions of heaven, counfels him to who either confined their view merely 
y/ithdraw his mind from idle fpecula- to ancient fafts, or entertained too great 
lions, and inftead of watching motions a partiality in favour of that form of 
>v)iich he has no power to regulate, to government which is eftablilhedamongft 
cipploy his faculties upon nearer and u<. 

more interelHng objcdls, the furvey of But what would thefe writers hire 
his own life, the fubjedion of his paf- faid to the inflanccs of modem Rome 
£on5, the knowIcil»e of duties which and Florence? Of which the former 
mud daily be pcrf'.Tmed, and the de- carried to perfection all the finer arts 
te^lion of dangers uhich mult daily be of fculpture, painting, and mufic, at 
incurred. well as poetry, though they groaned 

This angelic counfel everv man of under flavery, and under the flavery of 
letters (hould always have before him. priefts : while the latter made the 
He -that devotes himfelf wholly to re» greateil progrefs in the arts and fcien. 
tired fludy, naturally finks from omif- ccs, after they began to lofe their li« 
lion to forgetfulnefs of focial duties, bcrty by the lifurpations of iht family 
^nd from which he muft be fometimts of Medici?. Arioflo, TaHb, Galilaeo, no 
awakened, and recalled to the general more than Raphael and Michael An- 

gi'lf^, were not born in republics. And 
though the Lombard fchool was famooi 
as VicW as the Roman, yet the Ve- 
netians have had the froalleil (hare 
in its honours, and feem rather in. 
ferior to the Italians in their genius 
for the arts and fciences. Rubens efta- 
bliihed his fchool at Antwerp, not at 
Amfleniam ; Drefiien, not Hamburgh, 
is the centre of politenefs in Germany. 
Ijut the moll eminent inftance of the 
flourifhing (late of learning in defpotic 
covcrnments, is that of France, which 
fcarce ever enjoyed an eftablifhed ]i« 
berty, and yet has carried the arts and 
fciences as near perfeAion as any other 
nation. The Englifh are, perhaps, 
belter philofophers ; the Italians better 
painters and muficians; the Romans 
were better orators ; but the French ait 
the only people, except the Greeks, who 
have been at onee philofophers, poetSi 
orators, hi dorian s, painters, architefls, 
fculptors, and muiiciani. With regard 
to the ilnge, they have excelled evea 
the Greeks, who have far excelled the 
Englifh ; and in common life, they 
have in a great meafare perfefced that 
art, the moll ufefnl and agreeable of 
any, i^ttrt iie'vi'un^ the arcof /ocietj and 
convcrfaiion. 

If 



condition of mankind . RamiUr, 

Its Progrefs. 

It had been obferved by the ancients. 
That all the arts and fciences arcfe 
among free nations ; and that the Per- 
iians and Egyptians, noiwithllanding 
all their eale, opulence, and luxury, 
made but faint efforts towards thofe finer 
plcafures, which were carried to fuch 
perfedion by the Greeks, amidft con- 
tinual wars, attended with poverty, and 
thegreatefl fimpHcity of life and man- 
ner*. It had alfo been obferved, that 
as foon as the Greeks loft their liberty, 
(hough they encreafed mightily in 
riches, by the means of the conquefts 
of Alexander ; yet the aits, from that 
moment, declined among them, and 
^ave never fince been able to raife 
their head in that climate. Learning 
was tranfplanted to Rome, the only 
free nation at that time in the univerfe; 
and having met with fo favourable a 
foil, it made prodigious flioots for 
above a century ; 'till the decay of li- 
berty produced alfo a decay of letters, 
^nd fpread a total barbarifm over the 
world. From thefe two experiments, 
of which each wa*- double in its kind. 
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If wc confider the ftate of fcicnces in the circle, or feek it, either by your 
and polite arts in our couhtry , Horace's fenfe*. or by mathematical reafoniitgl, 
obfervation with regard to the Romans, in all the properties of that figure, 
may. in a great mcafurtf, be applied The mathematician, who took nb 
- - - — ** other pleafure in reading Virgil baf 

that of examining ^ncas*s voyage by 
the map, might underftand perfeftljr 
the meaning of every Latin word tfm- 
The elegance and propriety of flile P^oy^** by that divine author, and con- 
have been very much ncgleacd among Tequently might have a diftind idea of 
us. Wchavenodiftionaryofourlan- the whr>Ie narration; he would eveix 
guage, and fcarce a tolerable gram- have a more diftinft idea of it than 
mar? The firft polite profc we have, they could have who had riot ftudied fo 
was wrote by a man who is flill exaftly the geography of the poem. Htf 
alive. As to Sprat, Locke, and even J^n^^v, thr^rofore, every thing in the 



to theBritifb, 

fed in longum tamen svum 
Manferunt, hodicquc mauent veftigia lurii. 



Temple, they knew too little of the 
rules of art to be ellecmcd very elegant 
writers. The profe of Bacon, Harring- 
ton, and Milton, is altogether lliffand 
pedantic ; though their fenfe be excel- 
lent. Men, in this country, have been 
fb much occupied in the great difputes 
of religion, politics, and pbilofophy, 
that thry had no relifh for the minute 
obfervations of grammar and criticifm. 
And though this turn of thinking mull 
have conlidcrably improved our fenfe 
and our talent of rcafoning beyond 
thofe of other nations, it mull be con- 
feft, that evon in thofe fciences above 
mentioned, wc have not any flandard 
book which we can tranfmit to pollc- 
rity : and the utmoft we have to boad 
of, are a few eflays towards a more jud 
philofophy ; which, indeed, proinife 
very much, but have not, as yet, 
reached any degree of perfcdlion. 

U/elf/s 'Without Tafle. 

A man may know exaftly all the 
circles and ellipfes of the Copernican 



poem. But he was ignorant of its beau- 
ty ; becaufe the beauty, properly fpeak* 
ing, lies not in the poem, bat the feh^ 
timent or tarte of the reader. And 
where a man has no fuch delicacy of 
temper as to make him feel this fenti* 
ment, he muft be ignorant of the beau- 
ty, though poflefTed of the fcience and 
underftandlng of an angel. 

Bmmis EffhjSn 

Its Ohfirttaions. 

So many hindrances may obftrufl the? 
acquifition of knowledge, that there is 
little reafon for wondering that it is in 
a few hands. To the greater part of 
mankind the duties of life are incon- 
li'lent with much (ludy, and the houra 
which they would fpend upon letters 
muft be ftolen from their occupations 
and their families. Many fufFer them- 
felves to be Jurcd by more fprightlyand 
luxurious pleafuros from the fhades of 
contemplation, where they find feldom 
more than a calm delight, fuch as, 
though greater than all others, if its 
certainty and its duration be reckoned 



fyftem, and all the irregular fpirals of with ics power of gratification, is yet 
the Ptolemaic, without perceiving that railly quitted for fome extemporary joy. 



the former is more beautiful than the 
latter. Euclid has very fully explained 
zvtry quality of the circle, but has not, 
in any propofition, faid a word of its 
beauty. The reafon is evident. Beauty 
is not a quality of the circle. It lies 
not in any part of the line, whofe parts 
are all equally diftaut from a common 
centre. It is only the efFed which 
that figure operates upon the mind, 
whofe particular fabric or ilrnflure 
renders it fufceptible of fuch fenti* 
BiCBU. In vain would you look for it 

I 



which ^he prefent moment offers, and 
another perhaps will put out of reach. 

It is the great excellence of learning 
that it borrows \tTy little from time or 
place ; it is not confined to feafon or to 
climate, to cities or to the country, but 
may be cultivated and enjoyed where 
no other pleafure can he obtained. But 
this quality, which conftitates much of 
its value, is one occafion of negled ; 
what may be done at all times with 
equal propriety, is deferred from day to 
day, till the mind is gradually recoo<- 
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«3ed to the oniiflioii» and the attentioa befeech yoa» how he is cIoak*d up witli 

IS turned to other objedst Thus he- fermonsy preyers» and facramenu ; and 

Vxtaal idlenefs eains too much power fo bemuflled with the externals of relU 

to be conquered, ^nd the foul (brinks gion, that he has not a hand to fparQ 

from the idea of intel)e6tual labour ai^d for a worldly purpofe ;— he has armour 

intenfenefs of meditation^ at leaft-mWhv does he put it on ? Ii 

That thofe .who profeJs to advance there no ferving God without all this? 

learning fometimes ohftrufl it, cannot Mud the garb of religion be extended 

be denied ; the continual multiplica- fo wide to the danger of it's rending i 

tion of books not only diflradts choice. Yes, truly, or it will not hide the (ecret 

(ut difappoints enquiry. To him that 'and. What is that ? 

Las moderately iiored his mind with .M -Tfeat the faii^t has no religiqii 

images, few writers afford any novelty ; at all. 

or what little they have to add to the _But here conges Gen^eositt; 

common dock of learning is fo buried giving — not to a decayed artift-^nt 

in the mafs of general notions, that, to the arts and fciences themfelves.-»v 

like filver mingled with the ore of lead. See, — he iuiUs not a chamber in tie 

it is too little to pay for the labour of ijif all apart f^r tht prophets i but whole 

leparation ; and he that has often be^n fchools and colleges for thofe who come 

deceived by the promife of a title, at after* Lord ! now they will magnify 

laft grows weary of examining, and is his name!'— 'tis in capitals already; 

temped to coniider all as equally falla- the firft-^the higheft, in the elided 

cious. JMir. rent-roll of every hofpital zsxS afy* 

% 59. Mankind, a Portraii of. "^ — One honcft tear fhed in private 

Vanity bids all her fons to be gene, over the unfortunate, is worth it all. 
fous and brave,—- ^and her daughters What a problematic fet of creatures 

tobechafteand courteous. But why does fimulaiion make us I Who woald 

do we want her inUruaions ? Aflc divine that all the anxiety and concern 

the comedian v^bo is taught a part he fo vifibie in the airs of one half of that 
feels not.— great afTembly ihou)d arife from no- 
Is it that the principles of religion thing elfe, but that the other half of it 
want flrength, or that the real paflion may think them to be men of confc- 
for what is good and worthy will not auence, penetration, parts, and con- 

carry us high enough ? God ! thou duft?— Whatanoifeamongft theclaim-i: 

knowell they carry us too high we ants about it? Behold humility, outof 

want not to be ^but lo/eem. — mere pride — and honefly almoft out ojf 

Look out of your door,— take notice knavery : -r- Chaftity, never once ia 

of that man: fee vyhat dirniiiciing, in- harm's way;— and courage, likes 

triguing, and fhifting, he is content to Spanifn foldier upon an Julian ftagc^ 

go through, merely to be thought a a bladder full of wind. — 

man of plain dealing :--p--three grains Hark ! that, the found of that 

of honelly would fave him all this trou- trumpet,— let not my foldier run, 

ble : alas I he has them not. 'tis feme good Chriftian giving 

Behold a fccond, under a fliew of alms. O pity, thou gentleft ofhii- 

piety hiding the impurities of a de- man paffions 1 foft and tender are thy 

bauchcd life :— — he is jult entering the notes, and ill accord they with h loud 

houfe of God :- would hcwas more an inflrumcnt. Sterne's Sermons. 

pure— or lefs pious I-r-but then he could 

gai '* P .' . , n . ^1 560. Manors; their Oriziu, Natnft* 

Oblerve a third going almod m the ' jo- 

/• 1 'LI.* • fl -LI r ana oer-viceSm 

same track, with what an inflexible lanc- 

tity of deportment he fuilains himfclf as Manors are in fubflance as ancient U 

)\c advances! — every line in his face the Saxon con (litucion, though perhaps 

|vritesab(linence; every flride looks differing a little, in fbme nomaterisl 

like a check upon his deiires : fee, { circumi^anpes, from thofe that eaift at 

. ' 2 " this 
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' Ais dayi juft as was obfcrved of feuds, 
that Uicy were partly known to our an- 
ceftors, even before the Norman con* 
qaeit. A manor, manerium, a mamnJot 
becaufe the ufual refidence of the own- 
er, fcems to have been a diftridl of 
ground, held by lords or great perfon- 
ages ; who kept in their own hands fo 
jnuch land as was neceffary for the ufe 
of their families, which were called ter» 
rtedom'tnicales, or demefne lands ; being 
occupied by the lord, or dominus manerii, 
and his fervants. The other tenemental 
lands they diftributed among their to- 
nants ; which from the different modes 
of tenure were called and diflingui(hed 
by two different names. Pirft, book 
land, or charter land, which was held 
by deed under certain rents and free* 
lervices, and in effedl differed nothing 
from free focage lands : and from hence 
have arifen all the free-hold tenants 
which hold of particular manors, and 
owe fuit and fervice to the fame. The 
other fpecies was called folk land, which 
was held by no afTurance in writing, 
but didributed among the common folk 
or people at the pleafurc of the lord, 
and refumed at his difcreiion ; being 
indeed land held in villenage, which 
we fhall prefently defcribe more at 
large. The refidue of the manor, being 
uncultivated, was termed the lord's 
walle, and ferved for public roads, and 
for common of pafture to the lord and 
his tenants. Manors were formerly 
called baronies, as they ftill are lord- 
ftiips : and each lord or baron was em- 
powered to hold a domeilic court, 
called the court-baron, for redreffing 
mifdemeanors and nuifancJs within the 
manor, and for fettling difputes of pro- 
pcrly among the tenants. This court 
IS an infeparable ingredient of every 
manor; and if the number of fuitors 
fhould fo fail, as not to leave fufficient 
to make a jury or homage, that is, two 
tenants at the lead, the manor itfelf is 

loll. 

Before the fiatute of quia emff fires, 
1 8 Edward I. the king's greater ba- 
rons, who had a large extent of terri- 
tory held under the crown, granted out 
frequently fmallcr manors to inferior 
perfons to be held of themfelves ; which 
4o thertfore now coniiBue to be held 



under a fuperior lord, who is called in 
fuch cafes the lord paramount over all 
thcfe manors : and his feigniory is fre- 
quently termed an honour, not a ma- 
nor, efpecially if it hath belonged to aa 
ancient feodal baron, or hath been at 
any time in the hands of the crown. la 
imitation whereof, thefe inferior lords 
began to carve out and grant to others 
ftill more minute frftates, to be held as 
ef themfelves, and were fo proceeding 
downwards /;t infinitum i till the fupe- 
rior lords obferved, that by this>tie« 
thod of fubinfeudation they loA all 
their feodal profits, of wardfhips, mar- 
riages, and efcheats, which fell into the 
hands of thefe mefne or middle lords, 
who were the immediate fuperiors of 
the terrttenant, or him who occupied the 
land. This occafioned the ftatuie of 
Weftm. 3. or qu^a emptores, 18 Edw. L 
to be made ; which diredls, that upon 
all Tales or feoffments of land, the 
feoffee fhall hold the fame, not of his 
immediate feoifer, but of the chief lord 
of the fee, of whom fuch feoffer him- 
felf held it. And from hence it is 
held, that all manors exifting at this 
day muft have exifted by immemorial 
prefcription ; or at Icaft ever fince the 
i8ih Edw. I. when the ftatute of ytf/> 
emptorss was made. For no new manor 
can have been created fince that fta- 
tute : becaufe it is e/Tential to a manor, 
that there be tenants who hold of the 
lord, and that flatute enafts, that for 
the future no fubjeft fhall create any 
new tenants to hold of himfelf. 

Now with regard to the folk land, or 
eftates held in viilenage, thi? was a fpe- 
cies of tenure neither flriaiy feodal, 
Norman, or Saxon ; but mixed and 
compounded of them all : and which 
alfo, on account of the heriots that at- 
tend it, may fffcm to have fomewhat 
Danifh in its cnmpofition. Under the 
Saxon government there were, as Sir 
William Temple fpeaks, a fort of peo- 
pie in a condition of downright fervi- 
tude, ufed and employed in the moll 
fcrvile works, and belonging, both 
they, their children, and eifefts, to the 
lord of the foil, like the re/tof the cat- 
tle or ftock upon it. Thcfe feem to 
have been thofe who held what was 
called the folk land, from which they 
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were removeable at the lord's pleafure. 
0n the arrival of the Normans heref^ it 
ffems not improbable, that they, who 
were Grangers to any other than a feo- 
dal date, might give Tome fparks of en- 
^ranchifement to fuch wretched per- 
fons as fell to their (hare, by admitting 
them, as well as others, to the oath of 
lealty; which conferred a right of pro- 
te^lion, and raifed the tenant to a kind 
of eilate fuperior to downright flavery, 
but inferior to every other condition. 
This they called villenage, and the te- 
nants villeins^ either from the word 
«;/rV, or elfe, as Sir Edward Coke tells 
OS, ^ villa I becaufe they lived chiefly 
in villages^ and were employed in ruftic 
works of the moft fordid kind : like 
the Spartan belotcs^ to whom alone the 
culture of the lands was configned ; 
their rugged mailers, like our northern 
ancellors, elUeming war the only ho* 
noUrable employment of mankind. 

Thefe villeins, belonging principally 
to lords of manors, were either villeins 
regardant^ that is, annexed to the ma- 
nor or land; or elfe they were ingro/s^ 
or at. large, that is, annexed to the 
perfon of the lord, and transferrable by 
deed from, one owner to another. They 
could not leave their lord without his 
pefmiflion ; but if they ran away, or 
were purloined from him, might be 
claimed and recovered by aflion, like 
beuHs or other chattels* They held in- 
deed fmall portions of land by way of 
fuflaining themfelves and families ; but 
it was at the mere will of the lord, 
who might difpofTefs them whenever he 
pleafed ; and it was upon villein fer* 
vices, that is, to c^krry out dung, to 
hedge and ditch the lord's demefnes, 
and any other the mcanelt offices : and 
thefe fcrviccs v^ere not only bafe, but 
uncertain both as to their time and 
quantity. A villein, in fhort, was in 
much the fame ftate with us, as lord 
Molefworth defcribcs to be that of the 
boors in Denmark, and Stiernhook at- 
tributes alfo to the traab or Haves in 
Sweden ; which confirms the probahi- 
lity of their being in ibme degree mo- 
numents of the Danifh tyranny. A vil- 
lein could acquire no property either 
in landd or rroods ; but, if he purchafed 
cither, the lord might enter upon them. 



oufi the TilleiOy and feize them to h\% 
own ufe, unlefs he contrived io difpofc 
of them kgain before the lord had feized 
them ; for the lord had then loft his op- 
portunity. 

In many places alio a fine waa pay** 
able to the lord, if the villein prefnoed 
to marry his daughter to any one with* 
out leave from the lord : and, by the 
common law, the lord mieht alfo bring 
an adion again ft the hulband for da- 
mages in thus purloining hit property. 
For the children of villeins were alfo in 
the fame ftate of bondage with their pa? 
rents ; whence they were called in La- 
tin, naiivi, which gave nfe to. the fe- 
male appellation of a villein, who was 
called a nct/e. In cafe of a marriage 
between a freeman and a neife, or a 
villein and a freewoman, the iflue fol- 
lowed the condition of the father, be* 
ing free if he was free, and villein if 
he was villein ; contrary to ihm maxim 
of civil law, that farius fefwtur «fa* 
trem* Bat no baftard could be born a 
villein, becaufe by another maxim of 
our law he is nulUus fUut ; and as he 
can gain nothing by inheritance, it weie 
hard that he (hould lofe his natural free- 
dom by it. The law however pro- 
tected the perfons of villeins, as the 
king's fubje^s, againft atrocious inja- 
ries of the lord : for he might not kill 
or maim his villein ; though he might 
beat him with impunity, iince the vil- 
lein had no a^ion or remedy at law 
againft his lord, but in cafe of the mur- 
der of his ancellor, or the maim of hit 
own perfon* Neifes indeed had alA) an 
appeal of rape, in cafe the lord violated 
them by force. 

Villeins might be enfranchifed by 
manumiflion, which is either exprefs or 
implied : exprefs ; as where a man 
granted to the yillein a deed of manu- 
miffion : implied7*98wherea man bound 
himfelf in a bond to his villein for a 
fum q\ money, granted him an annuity 
by deed, or gave him an eftate in fee« 
for life, or years : for this was dealing 
with his villein on the footing of a free- 
man ; it was in fome of the inftances giv- 
ing him an action againft his lord, and 
in others vefling an ownerftiip ih him 
entirely inconiiftent with his former ftaia 
of bondage. So alfo if the lord hroaght 
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Hiti aflion againft his villein, this en- 
franchifed him ; for, as the lord might 
have a fhort remedy againfl his villein, 
by feizing his goods (which was more 
than equivalent to any damages he 
could recover) the law, which is always 



premifedit appears, thatcopyholdersart 
in truth no other but villeins, who, by 
a Jong feries of immemorial encroach- 
ments on the lord, have at lall eda- 
blifhed a cuilomary right to thofe eftates, 
which before were held abfolutely at 



ready to catch at any thing in favour of the lord's will* Which affords a wery 
liberty, prefumed that by bringing this fubftantial reafon for the great variety 
action he meant to fi?t his villein on the of cuiloms that prevail in different ma- 
fame footing with himfclf, and there- nors, with regard both to the defcent 



fore held it an implied manumiiDon. 
But, in cafe the lord indided him for 
felon v, it was other wife ; for the lord 
tould not infiidl a capital puniftiment 
on his villein, without calling in the af^ 
Cilance of the law. 

Villeins, by this and many other 
tneans, in procefs of time gained confi- 
derable ground on their lords ; and in 



of the ellates> and the privileges be* 
longing to the tenants. And thefe en* 
croachments grew to be (o univerfal, 
that when tenure in villenage was abo- 
lifhed (though copyholds were referv* 
ed) by ihe Itatate of Charles II. there 
was hardly a pure villein left in the«a* 
tion. For Sir Thomas Smith tetUfiee, 
that in all his time (and he was fecre* 



particular ftrengthened the tenure of tary to Edward VI.) he never knew any 



their eftates to that degree, that they 
came to have in them an intereft in ma- 
ny places full as good, in others better 
than their lords* For the good- nature 
and benevolence of many lords of ma- 
nors having, time out of mind, permit- 
ted their villeins and their children to 
tnjoy their poffeflions without interrup- 



villein in grofs throughout the realm ; 
and the few villeins regardant tint were 
then remaining were fuch only as had be-- 
longed to biihops, monaderies, or other 
ecclefiaftical corporations, in the pre- 
ceding times of popery « For he tells us, 
that *' the holy fathers, monks, and 
friari, had in their confeffions, and fpe. 



tion, in a regular courfe of defcent, the ciaiiy in their extreme and deadly fick* 

common law, of which cnflom is the nefs, convinced the laity how daiigeroas 

life, now gave them title to prefcribe a praflice it wat, for one Clinftian man 

aeainft the lofds ; and^ on performance to hold another in bondage : fo that 

oF the fame fervices, to hold their lands, temporal men by little and little, by 

in fpite of any determination of the reafon of that terror in their con fcicn* 

lord's will. For, though in general ces, were glad to manumit all their viU 



they are llili faid to hold their ettates at 
the will of the lord, yet it is fuch a will 
as is. agreeable to the cuftom of the ma- 
tior ; which cufloms are preferved and 
evidenced by the rolls of the feveral 
courts baron in which they are entered, 
or kept on foot by the conilant imme- 
norial ufage of the feveral manors in 
which the lands lie. And, as fuch te- 
nants had nothing to ihew for their 
eftates but thefe culloms, and admifliont 



leins. But ihe faid holy fathers, with 
the abbots and priors, did not in like 
fort by theirs ; for they alfo hid a fcruple 
in confcience toempoverifh and defpoil 
the church fo much, as to manumit 
fuch as were bond to their churches, 
or to the manors which the church had 
gotten ; and fo kept their villeins flill." 
By thefe feveral means the generality 
of villeins in the kingdom have long 
ago fprouted up into copyholders : their 



in purfuance of them, entered on thofe perfons being enfranchifed by manu* 
rolls, or the copies of fuch entries wit- miffion or long acqniefcence ; but their 
nelTed by the fteward,; they now began eftates, in ftridnefs, remaining fubjeA 
to be called * tenants by copy of conrt to the fame fervile conditions and for- 
roll,* and their tenure itfelf a copy- feitures as before; though, in general, 
hold. the villein fervices are ulually commut- 

Thns copyhold tenures, as Sir Ed- cd for a fmall pecuniary quit-rent, 
ward Coke obferves, althoneh very Asafarthcr confequence of what hat 
meanly defcended, yet come of an an* .been premifed, we may colledi thefe 
cie^it nonfe; for, from what haa been two main principles^ which are held to 
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be the fupportefs of a copyhold tenure, 
and without which it cannot exiil : 
I . That the lands be parcel of, and fi- 
tuate within, that manor, under which 
it is held ; 2* That they have been de- 
snifed, or demifeable, by copy of court 
roll i^memorially. For immemorial 
cullom is the life of all tenures by copy : 
fo that no new copyhold can, ilridly 
fpeaking, be granted at this day. 
• In fome manors, where the cuflom 
hath been to permit the heir to fucceed 
the anceflor in his tenure, the eftates 
ace ftyled copyholds of inheritance ;. in 
others, where the lords have been more 
vigilant to maintain their rights, they 
remain copyholds for life only : for the 
cuflom of the manor has in both cafes 
fo far fuperfeded the. will of the lord, 
that, provided the fervices be perform- 
ed or ftipulated for by fealty, he cannot, 
in the firfl in (lance, refufe to admit the 
heir of his tenant upon his death ; nor, 
in the fecond, can he remove his pre- 
fent tenant fo long as he lives, though 
he holds nominally by the precarious te- 
' nure of his lord's will. 

The fruits and appendages of a copy- 
hold tenure, that it ^ath in common 
with free tenures, are fealty, fervices 
(as well in rents as otherwife) reliefs, 
and efcheats. The two latter belong 
only to copyholds of inheritance ; the 
former to thofe for life alfo. But, be- 
fides tKefe, copyholds have alfoheriots, 
wardfhip, and fines. Heriots, which I 
, think are agreed to be a Danifh cuf- 
tom, are a render of the bed bead or 
other good (as the cuflom may be) to 
the lord on the death of the tenant. 
This is plainly a relic of villein tenure ; 
t&ere being originally lefs hard (hip in 
it, when all the goods and chattels be- 
longed to the lord, and he might have 
feized them even in the villein's life- 
time. Thefe are incident to both fpe- 
cies of copyhold ; but wardfhip and 
£nes to thofe of inheritance only. Ward- 
fhip, in copyhold edates, partakes both 
of that in chivalry and that in focage. 
Like that in chivalry, the lord is the 
legal guardian, who ufually afligns fome 
relation of the infant tenant to adl in 
his Head : and he, like guardian in foc- 
age, is accountable to his ward for the 
profits. Of fines, fgrne are in the nature 



of primer feifms, due on the death of 
each tenant, others are mere fines for 
alienation of the lands ; in fome manors 
only one of thefe forts can be demand- 
ed, in fome both, and in others neither. 
They are fometimes arbitrary and at 
the will of the lord, fometimes fixed by 
cuftom: but, even when arbitrary, the 
courts of law, in favour of the liberty 
of copyholders, have tied them down to 
be reafonable in their extent ; other- 
wife they might amount to a difherifoa 
of the eflate. No fine therefore is al- 
lowed to be taken upon defcents and 
alienations (unlefs in particular circum« 
fiances) of more than two years im- 
proved value of the eflate. From this 
in fiance we may judge of the favour- 
able difpofition, that the law of Eng- 
land (which is a law of liberty) hath 
always fhewn to this fpecies of tenants ; * 
by removing, as far as poffible, every 
real badge of ilavery from them, how- 
ever fome nominal ones may continue. 
It fuflercd cuflom very early to get the 
better of the exprefs terms upon which 
they held their lands; by declaring, 
that the will of the lord was to be inter- 
preted by the cuflom of the manor: and, 
where no cuftom has been fuffered to 
grow up to the prejudice of the lord, 
as in this cafe of arbitrary fines, the 
law itfelf interpofes in an equitable 
method, and will not fuiFer the lord 
to extendhis power fo far as to difin- 
herit the tenant. 
I Blackftone^s Commenteriis. 

§ 6 1 . Hard Words defended. 

Few faults of ftyle, whether real or 
imaginary, excite the malignity of a 
more numerous clafs of readers, than 
the ufc of hard words. 

If an author be fuppofed to involve 
his thoughts in voluntary obfcarity, and 
to obftrud, by unneccffary difficulties, 
a mind eager in purfuit of truth ; if he 
writes not to make others learned, but 
to boafl the learning which he pofiefTei 
himfelf, and wiihes to be admired ra- 
ther than underftood, he counteracts the 
firfl end of writing, and juftly fuffers 
the utmoil feverity of cenfure, or the 
more afilidive feverity of negledt. 

B ut words are only hard to thofe who 
do not undcrjftaad thep, and the critic 

ought 
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I^Qght always to enquire, whether he is 
incommoded by the fault of the writer^ 
or by his own. 

Every author does not write for every 
reader; manyqueftions are fuch as the 
illiterate part of mankind can have nei- 
ther intereft nor pleafure in difcufling, 
and which therefore it would be an 
nfelefs endeavour to level with common 
minds, by tirefome circumlocutions or 
laborious explanations ; and many Tub* 
je6ts of general ufe may be treated in a 
different manner, as the book is in- 
tended for the learned or the ignorant. 
Diifufion and explication are neceifary 
to the inftru^lion of thofe who, being 
neither able nor accuilomed to think 
for themfclves, can learn only what is 
exprefsly taught;^ but they who can 
form parallels, difcover confequences, 
and multiply conclufions, are bed pleaf- 
cd with involution of argument and 
compreffion of thought ; they defirc on - 
ly to receive the feeds of knowledge 
which they may branch out by their 
own power, to have the way to truth 
pointed out which they can then follow 
without a guide. 

The Guardiati diredls one of his pn- 
pils '* to think with the wiie, bat fpeak 
with the vulgar." This is a precept 
fpccious enough, but not always prac- 
ticable. Difference of thoughts will 
produce difference of language. He 
that thinks with more extent than an- 
other will want words of larger mean- 
ing ; he that thinks with more fub- 
tilty will feek for terms of more nice dif- 
crimination ; and where is the wonder, 
iincewords are but the imagesof things,, 
that he who never knew the originals 
ihouldnot know the copies ? 
' Yet vanity inclines us to find faults 
any where rather than in ourfelves. He 
that reads and grows wifer, fcldom fuf. 
peds his own deficiency; but. com- 
plains of bard words ana obfcure fen- 
fentences, and aiks why books are writ- 
ten which cannot be underftood* 

Among the hard words which are no 
longer to be afed, it has been long the 
cnftom to number terms of art. ** Kvcry 
man (fays Swift) is more able to explain 
the fnbjed of an art than its profeflbrs ; 
a farmer will tell you, in two words, 
that he lias broken his leg ; but a far- 



geon, after along difcourfe, (hall leave 
you as igtiorant as you were beforef." 
This could only have been faid but by 
fuch an exaft obferver of life, in gra- 
tification of maliornitv, or in oftentatioa 
of acutencfs. Every hour produces in- 
ftances of the neceility of terms of art. 
Mankind could never confpire in uni« 
form afaCvlation ; it is not but by ne* 
cefiity that every fcience and every trade 
has its peculiar language. They that 
content themfelves with general ideaa 
may red in general terms ; but thofe 
whofe fludies or employments force theni 
upon clofer iofpedion, muit have Jiaraea 
for particular parts, and words by which 
they may exprefs various modes of com- 
bination, fuch as none but themfelves 
have occafion to confidcr. 

Artlfts are indeed fometimes ready to 
fuppofe that none can be flrangers to 
words to which themfelves arefamiliar, 
talk to an incidental enquirer as they 
talk to one another, and make their 
knowledge ridiculous by injudicious ob* 
trufion. An art cannot be taught but 
by its proper terms, but it is not always 
neceffary to leach the art. 

That the vulgar exprefs their thoughts 
clearly is far from true ; and what per- 
fpicuity can be found among them pro- 
ceeds not from the ealinefs of their lan- 
guage, but the fhnllownefs of their 
thoughts. He that fees a building as a 
common fpedlator, con tents himfelf with 
relating that it is great or little, mean 
or fpiendid, lofty or low; all thefe 
words are intelligible and common, but 
they convey no didind or limited ideas ; 
if he attempts, without the terms of 
architecture, to delineate the parts, or 
enumerate the ornaments, his narration 
at once becomes unintelligible. The 
terms, indeed, generally difpleafe, be- 
caufe they are underflood by few; but 
they are little underflood only becaufe 
few, that look upon an edifice, examine 
its parts, or analyfe its columns into 
their members. 

The Hate of every other art is the 
fame ; as it is curforily furveyed or ac- 
curately examined, different forms of 
exprelfion become proper. In mora- 
lity it is one thing to difcufs the niceties 
of the cafuift, and another to dired the 
pradice of common life. In agriculture^ 
Zz2 he 
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lie thft indrafts the farmer to ploagh 
and Tow, may convey hU notions without 
the words which he would find necef- 
ikry in explaining to philofopl^ers the 
procefs of vegetation ; and if he, who 
has nothing to do but t(/be honeft by 
the ihortefl way, will perplex his mind 
withfubtle fpeculations; or if he whofe 
taik is to reap and thrafh will not be 
contented without examining the evo- 
lation of the feed and circulation of the 
ftp, the writers whom either (hall con- 
iiilt are very little to be blamed, though 
it Qiould fometimes happen that they 
are read in vain* Idler* 

^ 6z* Bifcontinf, the common Lot of all 

Mankind* 

Such is the emptinefs of human en- 
joyroent, that we are always impatient 
of the prefent. Attainment is followed 
by negleft, and pofleflion by difguft; 
and the malicious remark of the Greek 
epigram ma till on marriage, may be ap- 
pii^ to every other courfe of life, that 
Its two days of happinefs are the firft and 
the lad. 

Few moment » are more pleafing than 
thofe in which the mind is concerting 
meafures for a new undertaking. From 
the firft hint that wakens the fancy to 
the hoorof aftoal execution, aN is ira* 
provement and progrefs, triumph and 
felicity. Every hour brings additions 
to the original fcheme, fuggeils fomo 
new expedient to fecore fuccefs, or dif. 
covers confequential advantages not hi* 
thertoforefeen. While preparations are 
made and materials accumulated, day 
elides after day through elyfian pro- 
^e£ls, and the heart dances to the long 
of hope. 

Such is the pleafure of projeiEling, 
that many content themfelves with a 
fncceffion of vifionary fchemes, and wear 
out their allotted time in the calm 
amufemcnt of contriving what they ne* 
Ter attempt or hope to execute. 

Others, not able to feall their imagi. 
nation with pure ideas, advance fome* 
what nearer to the groiTnefs of adion^ 
with great diligence collefl whatever is 
requiate to their defign, and^ after a 
thoufand refearches and confoltations» 
arc fnatched away by deaths as they 



(land inpfdcinSu waiting for « proper 
opportunity to begin. 

If there were no other end of life^ 
than to find fome adequate folace fDr 
every day, I know not whether any con- 
dition could be preferred to that of the 
man who involves himfelf in his owir 
thoughts, and never fuiFers experience 
to (how him the vanity of fpeculation i 
for no fooner are notions reduced ta 
prailice, than tranquillity and confi- 
dence fcrfake the breaft ; every day- 
brings its talk, and often without brinjg-. 
ing abilities to perform it : difficnltiea 
embarrafs, uncertainty perplexes, 6p- 
pofition retards, ccnfure exafperates, or 
negle£l dcpreffes. We proceed, becaafe 
we have begun ; we complete our dc-. 
fign, that the labour already f{>ent may 
not be vain ; but as expe&ation gra- 
dually dies away, the gay fmile of ala* 
crity difappears> we are neceflitated to 
implore fcverer powers, and truft the 
event to patience and conftancy» 

When once our labour has begnn» 
the comfort that enables us to endure it 
is the profpedl of its end; for though 
in every long work there are feme joy^ 
ous intervals of felf^applaufe, when the 
attention is recreated oy unexpeded fa-» 
ciltty, and the imagination fooihed by 
incidental excellencies not compiifed in 
the firft plan, yet the toil with which 
performance ftrugeles aftei^ idea« is fo 
irkfome and difguuing,and fo frequent 
is the necefllty of refting below that 
perfe£kion which we imagined within 
our reach, that feldom any man ob- 
tains more from his endeavours than a 
painful conviflion of his defe£Uj and a 
continual refufeitation of defires which 
he feels himfelf unable to gratify. 

So certainly iswearinefs and vexation 
the concomiunt of our undertakings^ 
that every man, in whatever he is en- 
gaged, confoles himfelf with the hope 
of change* He that haa made hit way 
bv afiidttity and vigilance to pablic em- 
ployment, talks among hit firiendt of 
nothing bat the delight of retirement : 
he whom the neceflity of folitary appli- 
cation feclttdes from the world, liilena. 
with a beating heart to itt dilUnt 
noifet, longs to mingle with living be- 
ings, and refolvct,. when he can regn» 
htc his hourt by hit ihva choice, ta 
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tak« his fill of merriment and direr* 

iions, or to difplay his abilities on the 

univerfdl theatre, and enjoy the plea* 

fureof diftin^ion and applaufe. 

Every defire, however innocent or 

natural, grows dangerous, as by long 

indulgence it becomes afcendant in the 

mind. When we have been much ac- 

cudomed toconfiderany thing ascapa* 

ble of giving happinefs, it is not eafy 

to rellrain our ardour, or to forbear 

fome precipitation in our advances and 

irregularity in our purfuits. He that 

has lon9 cultivated the tree, watched 

the fwelTing bud, and opening bloifom, 

and pleafed hirafelf with computing 

how much every fun and (hower added 

to its growth, fcarcely ^^ys till the fruit 

has obtained its maturity, but defeats 

his own cares by eagernefs to reward 

them. When we have diligently la- 
boured for any purpofe, we are willing 

to believe that we have attained it, and, 

becaufe we have already done rnuch^ 

too fuddenly coDcInde that no more is 

to be done. 

All attradion is eacreafed by the 
approach of the attrading body. We 
never find ourfelves fo deftrons to 
finiOi, at in the latter part of our work, 
or fo impatient of delay, as when we 
know that delay cannot be long. Part 
of this unfeafonable importunity of dlf- 
content may be jaftly imputed to lan- 
guor and wearinefi, which muft alwayt 
opprefs us more as oor toil has been 
longer continued ; but the greater part 
ufually proceeds from frequent contem- 
plation of that eafe which we now con- 
fider as near and certain, and which, 
when it has once flattered our hopes, 
we cannot fuffer to be longfr with- 
held. Rambler, 

S 63. FnJml Syftem, Hiflory of its 
Rift mnd Prtgrefi. 

The conftitution offends had its ori. 
ginal from 'the military policy of the 
Northern or Celtic nations, the Goths, 
the Honns, the Pranks, the Vandals, 
and the Lombards, who .ill migrating 
from the fame $ficina gentium , as Craig 
very j u fHy inti ties it, p)nreci t hemfel vcs 

in vaft quantities into all the regions of and mutually prepared to m'ufter, not 
Europe, at thedeclenfionof the Roman only in defence of each man's own fe- 
ampire. It wii hrooght by them from veral property, bot alfo in defence of 
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their own oountriei , and continned in 
their refpeAive colonies as the mofk 
likely mean» to fecure their new ac* 
quifitions: and, to that end, large 
diflrifts or parcels of land were allot- 
ted by the conquering general to the 
fuperior officers of the army, and by 
them deah out again in fmaller parcels 
or allotments to the inferior officers 
and mofl deferving foldiers. The(e 
allotments were called feoda, feuds, 
fiefs, or fees ; which laft appellation in 
the northern languages fignifies a con« 
ditional ftipend or reward. Rewards or 
ilipends they evidently wire ; and the 
condition annexed to them' was, that the 
poiFeflbr (hould do fervice faithfully, 
both at home and in the wars, to him 
by whom they were given ; for which 
purpofe he took the juramtntum fidili^ 
tatis, or oath of fealty : and in cafe of 
the breach of this condition and oath, 
by not performing the Itipulated fervice, 
or by deftrting the lord in battle, the 
lands were again to revert to him who 
granted them. 

Allotments thus acquired,, naturally 
engaged fuch as accepted them to de« 
fend them : and, as they all fprang front 
the fame right of conqueft, no part 
could fabfid independent of the whole ; 
wherefore all givers as well as receivers 
were mutually bound to defend ench 
other's pofiTeffi'^ns. But, as that coald 
not eifeilaally be done in a tumultuous 
irregular way, government, and to that 
purpole fubordination, was neceflary. 
EytTv receiver of lands, or feudatory, 
was therefore bound, when called upon 
by his benefactor, or immediate lord of 
his feud or fee, to do all in his power 
to defend him. Such benefa^or or 
lord was likewife f.ibordinate to and 
under the command of his immediate 
benefactor or fuperior ; and fo upwards 
to the prince or general himfelf. And 
the feverai lords were alfo reciprocally 
bound, in their refpedtive gradations, to 
protect the pofTcffions they had given* 
Thus the feodal connection was eita* 
bliflied, a proper military fubjeCtion was- 
naturally introduced, and an army of 
feudatories vtrere always ready inlifted. 
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tlie whole, and of every part of tVth 
their newly acquired country : the pru- 
dence of which confttcution was foon 
fofficiently vifible in the ilren^rh and 
fpiric with which they maintained 
their conquefts. 

The univerfality and early ufe of 
this feodal plan, among all thofe na- 
tions which in complatfance to the Ro- 
mans we- ilill call Barbarous, may ap- 
pear from what is recorded of the Cim- 
bri and Teutones^ nations of the fame 
northern original as thofe whom we 
have been defcribing, at their firft ir- 
ruption into Italy about a century be- 
fore the Chriftian .a;ra. They de- 
manded of the Romans, ^* ut martius 
fopulus cdiquid Jibi terra daret^ quafi fti'^ 
finuium : coeterumy ut 'vellet^ manibus 
atqut armis fuis uierctur*^ The f'?nfe 
of which may be thus rendered ; ** ihey 
deiired iHpeadary lands (that is, feu;!^) 
to be allowed them, to be held by mill-. 
tary and other pcnbiia! fervices, when- 
ever their lords ihould call upon them." 
This was evidently the fame conflitu- 
tion, that difpiayed itfelf more fully 
about feven hjndred year, afterwards ;- 
when the Salii, Burgundians, and 
Franks, broke in upon Gaul, the Vifi- 
gothson Spain, and the Lombards upon 
Italy, and introduced with themfelves 
this northern plan of polity, ferving at 
once to diitribure, and to protect, the 
territories they had newly gained. And 
from hence it is probable that the em- 
peror Alexandi-r Severus tcok the hint, 
of dividing lands conquered from the 
enemy am ng his generals and vitSlori- 
oas foldicry, on condition of receiving 
military fervice from them and their 
heir*i for ever. 

Sc^ice had thcfe northern conquerors 
cftabliihf'd ihemiclves in their new do- 
minions, wh'-'n the wifdom of their con- 
iiitutioDS, as well aa their perfonal va- 
lour, alarmed all ths princes of Europe; 
that is, oF thofe countries which had 
formerly been Roman provinccb, but 
had revolted, or were deferted by their 
old mailers, in the general wreck of 
the empire. Wherefore moil, if not 
all, of ihem thought it neceffary to en- 
ter into the fame or a iimilar plan of 
policy. For whereas, before, the pof- 
Je&om of their fubje^s were perfe£Uy 



aUodial (that is, wholly independent, 
and held of no fuperior at all) now they 
parcelled out their royal territories, or 
perfuaded their fubje^s to furrender 
up and retake their own landed pro- 
perty, under the like feodal obligation 
of military fealty. And^ thus, in the 
compafs of a very few years, the feodal 
conllicution, or the dodlrine of tenure, 
extended itfelf over all the weftera 
worl.'a Which alteration of landed 
property, in fo very material a point, 
neceAarily drew after it an alteration 
of laws and cuftoms ; fo that the feodal 
laws foon drove out the Roman, which 
had hitherto univerfally obtained^ boc 
now became for many centuries lo^ and 
forgotten ; and Italy itfelf (as fome of 
the civilians, with more fplcen than 
judgment, have cxprefled it) belluintu^ 
atqurferinas^ immatu/qui Lomgobardorum 
leges accepit* 

Bu: thi« feodal polity, which was 
thus by degrees eilabliihed over all the 
continent of Europe, foems not to have 
been received in this part of our ifland, 
at leail not tmiverfally,.find as apart of 
the national conilitution,' till the reign 
of Willinm the Norman. Not but that 
it is reaibnabic to believe, from abun- 
dant traces in our hiilory and laws, 
that even in the times of the Saxons, 
who were a fwarm from what Sir Wil- 
liam Temple calls the fame northern 
hive, fomcthing fimilar to this was in 
ufe : yet not fo extcnfively, nor attended 
with all the rigour that was afterwards 
imported by the Normans. For the Sax- 
ons were firmly fettled in this ifland, at . 
leall as early as the year 600 : and it 
was not till two centuries after, that 
feuds arrived to their full vigour and 
maturity, even on the continent of 
Europe, 

This introdu^ion however of the 
feodal tenures into England, by king 
William, does not feem to have be?n 
cfFefled immediately after (he conqaed, 
nor by the mere arbitrary will and 
power of the conqueror; b(it to have 
been confented to by the great council 
of the nation long after his title was 
ell.ibliihed. Indeed, from the prodigi- 
ous (laughter of the Englifli nobility at 
the battle of Haflines, and the fruit- 
Icfs infarredlions of (AQf(? whQ fiurived, 
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fach nnmerous forfeitures had accrued, 
that he was able to reward his Norman 
followers with very large and ext^nfivc 
pofTeffions : which gave a handle to the 
jnonkifh hillorians, and fuch as have 
implicitly followed them, to reprefent 
him as having by the right of the fword 
feized on all rhe lands of England, and 
dealt them out again to his own favou- 
rites. A fuppoiition, grounded upon a 
xniftaken fenfe of the word conjueft\ 
which, in itsfeodal acceptation, Agnifies 
no more than acquifeihn : and this has 
led many hafty writers into a ftrange 
hidorical miflake, and one which upon 
the flighted examination will he found 
to be moft untrue. However, certain 
it is, that the Normans now began to 
gain very large pofTeilions in England : 
and their regard for their feodal law, 
under which they had long lived, to- 
gether with the king's recommendation 
of this policy to the Englifh, as the beft 
way to put themfelves on a military 
footing, and thereby to prevent any 
future attempts from the continent, 
were probably the reafons that prevailed 
to eifed his eftablifhment here. And 
perhaps we may be able to afcertain the 
time of this great revolution in our 
landed property with a tolerable de- 

^ grce of exaftnefs. For we learn from 
the Saxon Chronicle, that in the nine^ 
teenth year of king William's reign an 
invafion was apprehended from Den- 
mark ; and the military copftitution of 
the Saxons being then laid afide, and 
no other introduced in its Head, the 
kingdom was wholly defcncelefs : which 
occafioned the king to bring oyer a 
large army of Normans and Bretons, 
who were quartered upon every land- 
holder, and greatly opprefled the peo- 
pie. This apparent weaknefs, together 
with the grievances occafioned by .a fo- 
reign force, might co-operate with the 
king's remonftrances, and the better 
incline the nobility to lifben to his pro- 
pofals for-putting them in a poilure of 
defence. For, as foon as the danger 
was over, the king held a great council 
to enquire into the flate of the nation s 
the immediate confequence of which 
was the compiling of the great furvey 
called Domefday book, which was 

, ^niihed m the next year ; and in the 



latter end of that very year the king wai 
attended by all his nobility at Sarum ; 
where all the^ principal landholders ' 
fubmitted their lands to the yoke of - 
military tenure, became the king's 
vafTals, and did homage and fealty to 
his perfon. This feems to have been 
the aera of formally introducing the 
feodal tenures by law ; and probably 
the very law, thus made at the council 
of Sarum, is that which is flill extant^ 
and couched in the fe remarkable words : 
^* ftatuimusy ut omnes liheri homines ft»*' 
dere ^ facramento affirmsnt, quod intra 
iff extra uni'verfum regnum Anglia WiU 
belmo regi domino fuo fideles ejfe <volunt ; 
terras l3 honor es illius omni fidelitate uhi^ 
que fervare cum eo, et contra inimicos et 
alienigenas defendere.** The terms of 
this law (as Sir Martin Wright has.ob- 
ferved) are plainly feodal : for, firft, 
it requires the oath of fealty, which 
made in the fenfe of the feudifls every 
man that took it a tenant or vafTal ; and, 
fecondly, the tenants obliged themfelves 
to defend their lords territories and 
titles againft all enemies foreign and 
domeflic. But what puts the matter 
out of difpute is another law of the fame 
colIe£lion, which exadts the performance 
of the military feodal fervices, as or- 
dained by the general council : ** Omnes 
comites, ^ harones, ^ mi/ites, ^ /er-^ 
'uienteSf W uni'verfi liheri homines tctius 
regni nofiri fradihi, habeant IS teneant 
fe fimper bene in armis ^ in equis, ut 
decet is oportet : IS fint femper prompti <S 
bf'ie parati ad feruitium j'uum integrum 
nobis explendum fcf peragendum cum opus 
/fuerit I fecundum quod nobis debent de 
fadis iS tenementis/uis de jure facere ; IS 
Jicut Hits ftatuimus per commune concilium 
totius regni noftri pradiSi,** 

This new polity therefore feems not 
to have been impofed by the conqueror, 
but nationally and freely adopted by the 
general aflembly of the whole realm, in 
the fame manner as other nations of 
Europe had before adopted it, upon the 
fame principle of felf-fecurity. And, 
in particular, they had the recent ex- 
ample of the French nation before 
their eyes, which had eradually fur- 
rendered up all its allodial or free lands 
into the kipg's hands, who reflored 
them to the owners as a benejicium or 
Z z 4 ieud^ 



feod, to be -held to them and fuch of had to the bounty of their foverelgn 

their heirs as chey previoufly nominat- lord, 

ed to the king : and thus by degrees Our anceflors therefore, who were 

all ihe allodial eflates of France were by no means beneficiaries, but had bare* 

converted into feuds, and the freemen ]y confented to this fiction of tenure 

becaine the va^als of the crown. The from the crown, as the bafis of a mill- 

only di^erence between thi* change of tary difcipline, with reafon looked upon 

tenures in France, and that in England* thefe de^'u^lions as grievous irapofi- 

was, that the former was efiTedled gra- tions, and arbitrary conciu/ions from 

dually* by the con fen t of private per- principles that, as to them, had no foun- 

tfbns ; the latter was done at once, all dation in truth. However, this kingt 

over England, by the common confent and his fon William Rufus, kept up 

of the nation. with a high hand all the rigours of the 

inconfequenceof this change, it be. feodal doi&lrines : bqt their fucceflbrj 

ctme a fundamental maxim and necef- Henry I. found it expedient, when he 

fary principle (though in reality a mere fet up his pretenfions to the crown, to 

£dion) of our Englifh tenures, *^ that promifca reflitutionof thelawsof king 

the king is the univerial lord and ori- Edward the confeifor, or ancient Saxon 

ginal proprietor of all the lands in his fyftem ; and accordingly, in the firft 

kingdom; and that no man doth orcau year of his reign, granted a charter, 

poHefs any part of it, but what has me- whereby he gave up the greater griev- 

diately or immediately been derived as an:es, but llill referved the fi£tion of 

a gift from him, to be held upon feo- faodal tenure, for the fame military 

dal fervices." For, this being the real purpofes which engaged his father tq 

cafe in pure, original, proper feuds, introduce it. But this charter was gra- 

other nations who adopted^this fyilem dually broke through, and the former, 

were obliged to a6^ upon the fame fup. grievances were revived and aggravated, 

pofition, as a fubftru6lion and founda^ by himfelfand fqcceeding princes : till 

tion of their new polity, though the in the reign of king John they became 

faQ was indeed far otherwife. A'^cl in- fo intolerable, ^that they occaiioned hit 

deed by thus confenting to the intro- barons, or principal feudatories, to rife 

dudion of feodal tenures, our Englifh up in arms againll him : which at length 

ancellors probably meant no more than produced the famous great charter aC 

to put the kingdom in a ftate of defence Running-mead, which, with fome aU 

by a military fyHrm ; and to oblige terations, was confirmed by his fon 

tbemfelves (in refpe^ of thf*ir land') Henry Iff. And though its immuni- 

to maintain the king's title and terri- ties (efpecially as altered on itslaftedi* 

lories, with equal vigour and fealty, as tion by his fon) are very greatly fhort of 

if ihey had received their lands from thofe granted by Henry I. it was juftly 

his bounty upon thefe exprefs condi- clieemed at the time a vaft acquitition 

tions, as pure, proper, beneficiary feu- to Englifh liberty. Indeed, by the far« 

datories. But, whatever their mean* ther alteration of tenures that has fince 

sng was, the Norman interpreters, fkiJlr happened, many of thefe immunities 

ed in all the niceties of the feodal con- may now appear to a common obferver* 

ftitutions, and well underflanding the of much lefs confequence than they 

import and extent of the feodal terms, really were when granted : but thl$, 

gave a verydiiferent conilru^ion to this properly confidered, will (hew, not that 

proceeding ; and thereupon took a han- the acquifitions under John were fmallj^ 

die to introduce, not only the rigorous hut that thofe under Charles were 

dodlrioes which prevailed in the duchy greater. And from hence alfo arjfes an* 

of Normandy, but alfo fuch fruits land gther inference; that the liberties of 

dependencies, fuch hard(hips and fer- Englifhmen are not (as fome arbitrary 

Vices, as were never known to other na- writers would reprefent them) mere in» 

tions ; as if the EngliQi had in fa^, as /ringements of the king's prerogative^ 

well as theory^ qw^ eyefy thing they ejttorted from oar prii^ces by talking 

44v^ta£f : 
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adraatage of tkcir wcaknefsj but a word juftice : it is co«moBly belfcvcA 

rcftoration of that ancient conftitulion, to confift only m a performance of ihofe 

of which our anceftori had been de- duties to which the laws of fociciy caa 

frauded by the art and fineffe of the oblige us. This, 1 allow, is fome- 

Norman lawyers, rather than deprived times the import of the word, and in 

by the force of the Norman arms. this fcnfe jullicc is diftingujfhcd from 

SlacMoni's Ccmmentarits. equity ; but there is a julhcc ftill more 

extenfive, and which can be ihewn to 

4 64.. Of Britijh Juriis. embrace all the virtues united. 

... Juflicc may be defined, that virtne 

The method- of trials by juries is ^^j^j^ j^p^j^ ^^ ^^ ^^^^ to every perfoa 

generally looked upon as one of the ^j^^^ j^ j^j^^ j^^^ j^^ j,,j, extended 

moft excellent branches of our confti- ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ j^ comprehends tha 

tution. In theory it certainly appears ^^ice of every virtue which reafoa 

in that light. According 10 the on- p^cfcribes, or fociety (hould expeft. 

final cllabhfhment, the jarors are to q^^. ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ Maker, to each other, 

e men of competent fortunes m the ^^^ ^^ ourfelVes, are fully anfwcred, 

neighbourhood; and are to be fo avow- j^ ^^ -^ ^^^^ ^j,,^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ 

edly indifferent between the parties Thus juftice, properly fpeaking, is the 
concerned, that no reafonable excep* ^^j^ virtue: and all the reft have their 
tion can be made to them on either lide Qf\^n in it. 
In ireafon the P^f^^" «^«|"^?^^^^^^* The qualities of candour, fortitndt, 

'J 

9 

eouiuble.'No prifoltie"r can defire a is"owi'ng'only'to%~fticerwh^ch'Vm^U 

fairer field. But the imsfortnne is, and direft* them. Without fuch a mo- 

that our juries are often com pofed of derator, candour might become indif. 

men of mean ellates and low under- cretion, fortitude obftinacy, charity 

ftandings, and many difficult points of imprudence, and generofity miftakea 

law are brought before them, and fub. profuCon. 

mitted to their verdia, when perhapa AdiOntereftedaaion, ifitbenotcoH- 

they are not capable of determining, dnftedbyjuftice,is,atbeft,indifferentin 

properly and judiciouay, fuch nice j,, „„„„^ ^^ not nnfrequently even 

matters of jnftice, although the judgei j„„, ^^ ^5^^ The expences of fociety, 

of the court explain the nature of the of prefents, of entertainmentt, and the 

cafe, and the law which arifes upon it. ^j^^, ^j, ^^ chearfulnefs, are adions 

But if they are not defeftive m know- „^,^, indifferent, when not repugnant 

ledge, they are foroetimes, I fear, from ^^ ^ better method of difpofing of our 

their ftation and indigence, liable to fuperfluities ; but they become vicious 

corruption. This indeed is an objec- ^j,"n they obftruft or exhauft onr abi. 

tion more to the privilege lodged with u^jj, f^^^ ^ ^^^^ virtuous difpofitioa 

juries, than to the inaitution itfelf. of our circumftances. 
The point moft liable to objeaion is T.,„p generofity is a duty as indif- 

the power, which any one or more of p«„fably ncceflary as thofe impofed on 

the twelve have to ftarve the reft into a ^, ^ ,^^^ jt j/ a ,„,e j^^d „„ „, 

compliance with their opinion ; fo that ^y reafon, which flionld be the fove- 

the verdia may poffibly be given by ^j ,,^ ^f . ,,(io„,i ^- g^j 

ftrength of conftitution, not by con- ihi, generofity does not confift in obey, 

viaion of confcience; and wretches ing every impnlfe of humanity, in fol- 

hang that jurymen may dine. Orrtry, ,o*}„g ^lind paffion for onr guide, and 

, , ~ .. . ,T , > impairing our circumftances by prelent 

S 65. JfJ'f*' »tt Naturt Mi rud benefaaions, fo as to render us inca- 

Import iMjiMd. p,(,le of futiuv ones. 
Mankind in general arenot fafiicient- ' GMJmitVt EJfays. 

Ij acqvunted witli tk« im|iort of tb^ 
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§ 66. Habit, the Difficulty of con- 
quering. 

There Is nothing whfeh we edlmate 
fo fallacloufly as the force of our own 
refolutions, nor any' fallacy which we 
fo anwillingly and tardily dctefl. He 
that has reiolved a th<\urand times, and ^ 
a thoufand times defer ted his own pur- 
pofe, yet fuffcrs no abatement of his 
confidence, but dill believes himfelf 
his own mailer, and able, by innate 
vigour of foul, to prefs forward to his 
end, through all the obftrudtions that 
inconveniences or delights can put in 
his way. 

That this miflake fhould prevail for 
a time is very natural. When con vie- 
tion is prcfent, and temptation out of 
£ght, we do not eafily conceive how 
any reafonable being; can deviate from 
his true intereft. What ought to be 
done while it yet hangs only in fpecu- 
latlon, is fo plain and certain, that 
t^ere is no place for doubt ; the whole 
loul yields itfelf to the predominence 
of truth, and readily determines to do 
what, when the time of adlion comes, 
will be at lail: omitted. 

I believe moft men may review all 
the lives that have pafTed within their 
obfervation, without remembering one 
efficacious refolution, or being able to 
tell a fingle inftance of a courfe of prac- 
tice fuddenly changed in confequence 
of a change of opinion, or an efta- 
bliihment of determination. Many in- 
deed alter their condu£l, and are not 
at fifty what they were at thirty, but 
they commonly varied imperceptibly 
from themfclves, followed the train of 
external caufes, and rather fuSered re- 
formation than made it. 

Ic IS not uncommon to charge the 
difference between promife and per- 
formance, between profeffion and rea- 
lity, upon deep dcfign and ftudied de- 
ceit ; but the truth is, that there is 
very little hypocrify in the world ; we 
do not fo often endeavour or wiOi to 
impofe on others as on ourfelves ; we 
refolve to do right, we hope to keep 
our refolutions, we declare them to 
confirm our own hope, and fix our own 
inconftancy by calling witneffes of our 
actions ; but at laft habit prevails^ and 



thofe whom we invited at our tViumph, 
laugh at our defeat. 

Cuftom is commonly too ftrong for 
the moft.r'efoluie refolvcr, though fur- 
nifhed for the affault wi^h all the wea- 
pons of philnfophy. ** He that endea- 
*' yours to iree himfelf from an ill ha- 
'* bit," fays Bacon, ** muft not change 
'* too much at a time, left he (hould be? 
** difcouraged by difficulty ; nor too 
** litile, for then he will make but 
'* flow advances." This is a precept 
which may be applauded in a book, 
but will fail in the trial, in whichever/ 
change will be found too great or too 
little. Thofe who have been able to 
conquer habit, are like thofe that are 
fabled to have returned from the realms 
of Pluto : 

Pauci, qaos arquut amaTit 
Jupiter, atque ardent evexic ad xtberi virtns. 

They are fufficient to give hope but not 
fecurity, to animate the conteft but not 
to promife vidlory. 

Thofe who are in^he power of evil 
habits, n[iu{l conquer them as they can, 
and conquered they mufl be, or neither 
wifdom nor happinefs can be attained ; 
but thofe who are not yet fubjeft to 
their influence, may, by timely cau- 
tion, preferve their freedom, they may 
eff^edlually refolve to efcape the tyrant, 
whom they will very vainly refolve, to 
conquer. Idler. 

§ 6^, Halfpennjt its Adventures. 
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Sir, 



*' I fliall not pretend to conceal from 
you the illegitimacy of my birth, or 
the bafenefs of my extradlion : and 
though 1 feem to bear the venerable 
marks of old age, I received my being 
at Birmingham not fix months ago.. 
From thence I was traiffported, with 
many of my brethren of different dates» 
chara^ers, and configurations, to a Jew 
pedlar in Duke's-place, who paid for 
us in fpecie fcarce a fifth part of our 
nominal and extrinfic value. We were 
. foon after feparately difpofed of, at a 
. more moderate profit, to coffee -houfes, 
chop-houfes, chandlers-fliops, and gin- 
fliops. 1 had not been long in the 
world, before on ingenious tr^nfiputey 

of 
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of metals laid violent hands oH me ; fafli window into the dining-room of a 

and obferving my thin ihape and flat tradefman, who he remembered had 

furface^ by the help of a little quick- been fo unmannerly to him the day be- 

iilver, exalted me into a (hilling. Ufe, fore, as to dcfire payment of his bill, 

however, foon degraded me again to Werepofedinfofteaieon afincTarkcy 

my native low (lation ; and I unfortu- carpet till the next morning, when the 

nately fell into the po^eUion of an ur-, maid fwept us up ; and Tome of at 

chin juft breeched, who received me as were allotted to purchafe tea, fome to 

a Chriftmas-box of his god-mother. buy fnuff, and I myfelf was immediate- 

** A love of money is ridiculoufly ly trucked away at the door for the 

inftilled into children fo early, that be- Sweethearts Delight, 
fore they can poflibly comprehend the '' It is not my delien to enun^erate 

ufe of It, they confider it as of great every little accident that has befallen 

value : I lod therefore the very euence me, or to dwell upon trivial and in* 

of my being, in the cuftody of this different circum fiances, as is the prac- 

hopeful difciple of avarice and folly; tice of thofe ^important egotifts, who 

and was kept only to be looked at and write narratives, memoirs, and tra« 

admired : but a bigger boy after a vels. As ufelefs to community as my 

while fnatched me from him, and re- /Ingle felf niay appear to be, I have 

leafed me from my confinement. been the inflrument of much good and 

*' I now underwent various hard- evil in the intercourfe of mankind : I 

ihips among his play-fellows, and was have contributed no fmall fum to the 

kicked about, huHled, tofled up, and revenues of the crown, by my (hare ia 

chucked into holes ; which very much each news-paper; and in thecoofump- 

battered and impaired me : but I fuf- tion of tobacco, fpirituous liquors, and 

fered mod by the pegging of tops, the other taxable commodities. If I have 

marks of which I nave borne about me encouraged debauchery, or fupported 

to this day, I was in this ftate the un- extravagance ; I have sdio rewarded the 

witting caufe of rapacity, ftrife, envy, labours of induftry, and relieved the 

rancour, malice, and revenge, among necedities of indigence. The poor ac- 

the little apes of mankind; and be- knowledge me as their conilant friend ; 

came the obje^l and the nurfe of thofe and the rich, though they afFeA to 

pafTions which difgrace human nature, flight me, and treat me with contempt, 

while I appeared only to engage chil- are often reduced by their follies to 

drcn in innocent paflimes. At length diflreflfes, which it is even in my power 

I was difmifled from their fervice by a to relieve. 

throw with a barrow woman for an ** The prefent exaft fcrntiny into 
orange. our conflitution has, indeed, very much 
' ** From her it is natural to con- obflruded and embarraflfed my travels $ 
elude, I polled to the gin- fliop; where, though I could not but rejoice in my 
indeed, it is probable I fliould have condition lad Tuefday, as I was debar- 
immediately gone, if her hufl>and, a red having any fliare in maiming, bruif- 
foot foldier, had not wrefled me from ing, and deflroying the innocent vic- 
her, at the e^pence of a bloody nofe, tims of vulgar barbarity : I was happy 
black eye, fcratched face, and torn re- in being confined to the mock encoun- 

K 'mentals. By him I was carried to the ters with feathers and fluffed leather ; 

all in St. James's Park, where I am a childifli fport, rightly calculated to 

afliamed to tel} how I parted from him initiate tender minds in adis of cruelty, 

«— let it fuffice that I was foon after and prepare them for the exercife of 

depofited in a night-cellar. inhumanity on helplefs animals. 

" From hence I got into the coat " I fliall conclude. Sir, with in- 

pocket of a blood, and remained there forming you by what means I came to 

with feveral of my brethren for fome you in the condition you fee. A choice 

days unnoticed. But one evening as he fpirit, a member of the kill- care-dub, 

was reeling home from the Uvern, he broke a link-boyli pate with me laft 

jjcrJ^ed a whole handful of us through a night, as a reward for lighting him 

8 %<»5^<X 
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Acrofs the c)iannel ; tke lad wafted half ules df hb nurfe ; he learns to read, 

his tar flambeaa in looking for me, but and he devours with eagernefs fabulous 

1 efcaped hisfearch, being lodged fnug. legends and novels. In riper years he 

ly againft a poft. This morning a pa- applies to hiftory, or to that which he 

ri(h girl picked me up, and carried me takes for hiftory, to authorized ro- 

with raptures 'to the next baker's (hop mance ; and even in age, the defire of 

to purchafc a roll. The mafter, who knowing what has happened ^o other 

was churchwarden, examined me with men, yields to the defire alone of re- 

great attention, and then gruffly threat- laiing what has happened to ourfelves, 

ening her with Bridewell for putting Thus hiftory, true or falfe, freaks to 

off bad money, knocked a nail through our paffions always. What pity is it, 

my middle, and fadened me to the that even the beft (hould fpeak to our 

counter: but the moment the poor underftandings fofeldom? That it does 

fiungry child was gone he whipt me up fo, we have none to blame bat onr* 

again, and fending me away with others felves. Nature has done her part, 

in change to the next cuftomer, gave She has opened this ftudy to ewery man 

me this opportunity of relating my ad- who can read and think : and what (he 

ventures to you". Ad*uinturer» has made. the moft agreeable, reafon 

t f p J /• y c*" make the moft o(eful application 

S 6%. Hiftory, ournatural Fondmfs f9r, of our minds. But if we confult oor 

/V, and its true Vfe. reafon, we (hall be far from following 

The love of hiftory feems in feparable the examples of our fellow^crea tares, 

from human nature, becaufe it feems in this as in moft other cafes, who are 

infeparable from felf-love« The fame fo proud of being rational. We (hall 

principle in this inftance carries us for- neither read to footh our indolence, nor 

ward and backward, to future and to to gratify our vanity: as little (hall we 

paft ages. We imagine that the things content ourfelves to drudge like gram* 

which afFe6t us, muft affefl pofterity : marians and critics, that others may 

this fentiment'runs through mankind, be able to ftudy,* with greater eafe and 

from Caifar down to the parilh-clerk in profit, like philofophers and ftatefmen : 

Pope's Mifcellany. We are fond of as little (hall we affeft the (lender me- 

prcferving, as far as it is in our frail rit of becoming great fcholars at the 

power, the memory of our own adven- expence of groping all oar livet in the 

tures, of thofe of our own time, and of dark mazes of antiquity. All thefe 

thofe that preceded it. Rude heaps of miftake the true drift* of ftudy, and 

Hones have been raifed, and ruder the true ufe of hiftory. Nature gave 

hymns have been compofed, for this us curiofity to excite the induftry of 

purpofe, by nations who had not yet our minds ; but (he never intended it 

the ufe of arts and letters. To go no to be made the principal, much left 

further b^^ck, the triumphs of Odin the fole, objetl of their application, 

were celebrated in Runic fongs, and The true and proper obje& of this 

the feats of our Britilh anceftors were application, is a conftant improve* 

recorded in thofe of their bards. The ment in private and in public vir- 

favages of An\erica have the fame cuf- tue. An application to any ftudy, 

torn at this day : and long hiftorical that tends neither diredtly nor indi- 

ballads of their hunting and wars are re£lly to make us better men, and bet- 

fung at all their feftivals. There is no ter citizens, is at beft bat a fpecioei 

r.ecd of faying how this pa(Hon grows and ingenious fort of idlenefs, to oft 

among all civilized nations, in proper- an expreflion of Tillotfon : and the 

tion to the means of gratifying it: but knowledge we acquire is a creditable 

let us obferve, that the fame principle kind of ignorance, nothing more. This 

of nature dirc^^s us as ftrongly, and creditable kind of ignorance is, in my 

more generally as well as more early, opinion, the whole. benefit which the 

to indulge our own curiofity, inftead of generality of men, even of the moftf 

preparing to gratify that of others, learned, reap from the ftudv of hifto^ 

The child hearkens with delight to the ry : and yet the fiudy of hiftory feena 

6 
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tft me, of all other, tlie moft proper to i 6g. Human Naturt, its Digmff, 

train us up to private and public _ , . . r v_ ^ 

virtue In forming our notions of hnmaa 

We need but to caft our eyes on the ""?«. we «fe very apt to make a com- 

world, and we fhall fee the daily force parifon betwixt men and animals, which 

of example: we need but to turn them "^ ^^ onjx 'J'!^""*^ '^^""'i *«•» 

inward, and we Ihall foon difcover why ^«'"8^V ^^^^ ^ ""^f' «"' '«nf«- 

example has this force. Pauti prmdm. Certainly this comparifon is very fa- 

Ha, lay. Tacitus, btmfta ab Jitiri^. vourable to mankind; on the one hand, 

bus. Jilia ai noxiis di/ctmunt : tlura *« (*« ? "««"«. whofe thoughts are 

4di,nm twnti, doc*ntur. Such if the not limited by any narrow bounds either 

imperfeftion of human underftanding, ""^ place or time, who carries his re- 

fuclT the frail temper of our min<fi. Marches into the moft diftant regions of 

that abftraa or general propofitions, »t" f^""^* and beyond this globe, to 

though never fo uue, appeaTobfcure [he planets and heavenly bodies; looks 

or doubtful to us very often, till they b«*ward to confider the firft origm 

are explained by examples; and that of human race; cafls his eyes forward 

the wiieft leflbns in favour of virtue go '<> {«.«>« 'nfl""" of his adions upoa 

but a little way to convince the judg- P?^*"'/' «°^ *5. Judgments which 

ment and determine the will, nnlefs will be fonned of his charaaer a thou- 

they are enforced by the fame means, fand years hence: a creature, who traces 

and we areobliged to apply to ourfelves, 5»»(" "»<* effefts to great lengths and 

what we fee happen to other men. In- """"Cacy ; extrafts general principlea 

ftruaions by precept have the farther "<"» P^'""!?' appearances ; improve, 

difadvantoge of coming on the antho- "PO" h" difcoveries, correfts his mif- 

rity of others, and frequently require **kf»» ""^ makes his very errors profi- 

a long deduftion of reafoning. ««»- 'a^le. 911 the other hand, we are pre- 

«r amtlius ocmU, mam auribus crtdunt i 'f""** *«!» a creature the very reverfe of 

Ungmn iter eft per pr^cepta, brtvt et tJR. »•>»; limited in its obfervations and 

cox per exempla. The reafon of this "afonings to a few feniible objeas 

judgment, which I quote from one of wH«l» f««"Ound it; withont curiofity. 

Seneca^s epiftles, in confirmation of *">«"' a forefighf , blindly conduaed 

my own opinion, refts I think on this, ^7 >nft»na, and arriving in a very Ihort 

That when examples are pointed out to »"».« a*. «? """oft perfeaion, beyond 

us, there is a kind of appeal, with which it is never able to advance a 

which we are flattered, made to our fing'? *<;P- Whata difference is there 

fenfes, as weU as our underftandings. betwixt thefecreatores; and howexalted 

The bftruaion comes then upon our a notion muft we entertun of the for- 

own authority : we frame the precept ««'» " comparifon of the latter, 

after our own experience, and yield to Hume s EJfayi, 

ftruaion by example ; for example ap- cwjtdtrta. 

peals not to oar underftanding alone, Wa are compofed of a mind and of 

oat to our paffions Hkewife. example a body » intimately united, and mu- 

afliiages thefe or animates them ; lets tually aiFeftintt each other. Their ope^ 

paflion on the fide of judgment, and rations indeed are entirely^ differeixt* 

nakes the whole man of a piece, which Whether the immortal fpjnt that en* 

is more than the ftrongeft reafoning livens thit machine it originally of a 

and the cleared demonftration can do ; fa perior nature in various bocues (which, 

and thus forming habits by repetitions, I own, feenas moft confiftentand agree- 

example fecures the obfervanct of thofe able to the fcale and order of beings)^ 

precepu which example jnfinuated. or, whether the difference depends on 

MoUngbfii. a fymmetry, or peculiar ftrufturc of 

the orrait combined with tt^ is beyqnd 

any 
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fay reach to determine. It is evidently 
certain, that the body is curioofly 
formed with proper organs to delight, 
and fuch as are adapted to all the ne- 
ce/Tary ufes of life. The fpirit ani- 
mates the whole ; it guides the natural 
appetites, and confines them within 
juft limits. Bat, the natural force of 
this fpirit is often immerfcd in matter; 
and the mind becomes fubfervient to 
paffions, which it ought to govern and 
oirefl. Your friend Horace, although 
of the Epicurean do^rine, acknow- 
' ledges this truth, where he fays^ 

Atque affigit humo divinae particulam aurc. 

It is no lefs evident, that this im- 
mortal fpirit has an independent power 
of afiing, and, when cultivated in a 
•proper manner, feemingly quits the 
corporeal frame within which it is im- 
prifoned, and fbars into higher, and 
more fpacious regions ; where, with 
an energy iwhich I had a 1 moll faid was 
divine, it ranges among thofe heaven- 
ly bodies that in this lower world are 
fcarce vifible to our eyes ; and we can 
at once explain the diilance, magni- 
tude, and velocity of the planets, and 
can foretel, even to a degree of ml- 
nutenefs, the particular time when a 
comet will return, and when the fun 
will be eclipfed in the next century. 
Thefe powers certainly evince the dig- 
nity of .human nature, and the fur- 
prifing efFefts of the immaterial fpirit 
within us, which in fo confined a (late 
can thus difengage itfelf from the fet- 
ters of matter* It is fron\ this pre-emi« 
. nence of the foul over the body, that 
we are enabled to view the exadl order 
and curious variety of different beings ; 
to confider and cultivate the natural 
produdiions of the earth ; and to ad. 
mire and imitate the wife benevolence 
which reigns throughout the fole fyf- 
tem of the univerfe. It is from hence, 
that we form moral laws for our con- 
du£l. From hence we delight in co- 
pying that great original, who in his 
e/Tence is utterly incomiM-ehenfible, 
but in his influence is powerfnlly ap- 
parent to every degree of his creation. 
From hence too we perceive a real 
beauty in virtae> mid a diflinftion be- 



tween good and evil. Virtue aftT with 
the- utmoft generofity, and with no view 
• to her own advantage : while Vice, like 
a glutton, feeds herfelf enormoafly, and 
then is willing to difgorge the naafeous 
offals of her feafl. Orrery. 

§71. Oeconomy, Want of it no Mark tf 

Genius. 

The indigence of authors, and parti- 
cularly of poets, has long been the ob- 
jeft of lamentation and ridicule, of com- 
paffioii .ind contempt. 

It has been obferved, that not one fa- 
vourite of the Mufes has ever been able 
to build a houfe fince the days of Am- 
phion, whofe.art it would be fortunate 
for them if they poffeffed ; and that the 
greateft punifhment that can poffibly 
be inflidled on them, is to oblige them 
to fup in their own lodgings, 

' Molla ubi reddunt ova C9lumha, 
Where pigeons lay their eggi. 

Boileau introduces Damon, whofe 
writings entertained and inflrufled the 
city and the court, as having pailed the 
fummer without a fhirt^ and the winter 
without a cloak; and refolving at laft 
to forfake Paris, 



0^ /tf 'vertu n'aplui nifeu mSeMp 
Where fhivVing worth no longer finds a home, 

and to find out a retreat in fome difiant 
grotto, 

DVi jamah ni tHujffter, m It Sergent ■>*• 

fncke, ' 

Safe, where no critics damn, no duns moleft. 

The rich comedian, fays Brayere, 
" lolling in his gilt chariot, befpatters 
the face of Corneille walking aloot :" 
and Juvenal remarks, that his cotem- 
porary bards generally qualified them- 
fclves by their diet to make excellent 
buflos ; that they were compelled fome- 
times to hire lodgings at a baker's, in 
order to warm themfelves for nothing; 
and that it was the common fate of the 
ifraternity, 

Fallere & vlnum toto mfcire Decmhti, 

■ To pine, 
i-Qok pale, and aU December tafte no inne. 

Dayoxit* 
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.Virgil himfelf is ftrongly fufpeftcd 
to have lain in the ftreets, or on feme 
Roman bulk, when he fpeaks fo feel- 
ingly of a rainy and tempefluous night 
in his well known epigram. 

** There ought to be an hofpital 
founded for decayed wits," faid a lively 
Frenchman, ** and it might be called 
. the Hofpital of Incurables.** 

Few, perhap«5, wander among the 
l^iurels of Parnaflus, but who have rea- 
fon ardently to wifh and to exclaim 
with j£neas, tho' without that hero's 
good fortune. 

Si ituncfe nobis tile aureus arhore ramuif 
Oftendat nemore in tanto I 

* O ! in this ample grove could I behold 
The tree that blooms with vegcubie gold ! 

Pitt. 

' ■ " 

The patronage of Laelius and Scipio 

did not enable Terence to rent a houfe. 
^Taffo, in a huniorous fonnet. addrefled 
to his favourite cat, earneftly entreats 
her to lend him the light of her eyes 
'during his midnight ftudies, not being 
himfelf able to purchafe a candle to 
write by. Dante, the Homer of Italy, 
and Camoens of Portugal, were both ba* 
oifhed and imprifoned. Cervantes, per* 
haps the mod original geniu$ the world 
ever beheld, perifhed by want in the 
flreets of Madrid, as did our own Spen- 
{tT at Dublin. And a writer little in- 
ferior to the Spaniard in the exquifite- 
nefs of his humour and raillery, I mean 
Erafmus, after tedious wanderings of 
inany years from city to city, and from 
patron to patron, praifed, and pro- 
mifed, and aeceived by all, obtained no 
Settlement but with his printer. ''Ac 
laft," fays he in one of his epiftles, " I 
ihould have been advanced to a cardi- 
nalftiip, if there had not been a decree 
in my way. by which thofe are exclud- 
ed from this honour, whofe income a- 
mounts not to three thoufand ducats.*' 
I remember to have read a fatire in 
Latin profe, entitled, ''A Poet hath 
bought a houfe.'* The poet having pur- 
chafod a houfe, the matter was imme« 
mediately laid before the parliament of 
poets, afiembled on that important oc* 
calion, as a thing unheard-of, as a very 
bad precedent, and of mod pernicious 
confeqaence ; and accordingly a ytty 



fevere fentence was pronauced againft 
the buyer. When the members came to 
give their votes, it appeared there was 
not a fingle perfon in the affembly, 
who, through the favour of powerful 
patrons, or tb^ir own happy genius, was 
worth fo much as to be proprietor of a 
houfe, either by inheritance or pur- 
chafe: all of them negleding their 
private fortunes, confe/Fcd and boafted, 
that they lived in lodgings. The poet 
was, therefore, ordered to fell his houfe 
immediately, to buy wine with the mo- 
ney for their entertainment, in order 
to make fome expiation for his enor- 
mous crime, and to teach him to live 
unfettled, and without care, like a true 
poet. 

Such are the ridiculous, and fuch the 
pitiable ftories related, to expofe the 
poverty of poets in dilFcrent ages antf 
nations ; but which, I am inclined to 
think, are rather boundlefs exaggera- 
tions of fatire and fancy, than the fo- 
ber refult of experience, and the deter, 
mination of truth and judgment: for 
the general pofition may be contradift- 
ed by numerous examples; and it may» 
perhaps, appear on reHedlion and exa- 
mination, that the art is not chargeable 
with the faults and failings of its par- 
ticular profefTors; that it has no pecu- 
liar tendency to make men either rakes 
or fpendthrifts ; and that thofe who are 
indigent poets would have been indi- 
gent merchants and mechanics. 

The negled of ceconomy, in which 
great geniufes are fuppofed to have in- 
dulged themfelves, has unfortunately 
given fo much authority and juftifica- 
tion to careleflhefs and extravagance, 
that many a minute rhymer has fallen 
into diHipation and drunkennefs, be- 
caufe Butler and Otway lived and died 
in an alehoufc. As a certain blockhead 
wore his gown on one (houlder to mi- 
mic the negligence of Sir Thomas 
More, fo ihcfc ffrvile imitators follow 
their mailers in all that difgraced them ; 
contraA immoderate debts, becaufe 
Dryden died infolvent; and neglefl 
to change their linen, becaufe Smith 
was a (loven. '' If I (hould happen 
to look pale,'* fays Horace, "all the 
backney writers in Rome would imme- 
diately drink cummin to gain the fame 

complexion.*' 



eoniftlexion.'* And 1 myfclf am ac- «* Do but fancy it mom^/* wttirfl- 

qoaintcd with a witling who ufcf a glaff ed my friend, •' and you will foon W 

only becaafe Pope was near-fighlcd. moved t^ much as others, ^ It is a trick 

AdHftHtunr. you may learn when you will/ with a lit- 

** » i? ^^ pains : we hare inoft of us learnt it 

) 72. Optras tidioiUd, in a Firjum j^ q„, turnsi" Lord Lytultan. 

Letter. 

The firil objeds of a ftranger's curio- * ^ Patience recmmended. 

fity arc the public fpcdlacies. I was 

carried laft night to one they call an The darts of adverfe fortohe are al- 

Opera, which is a concert of mufic ways levelled at our heads. Some reach 

brought from Italy, and in every re- usj and fome fly to woond odr neigh-i 

ipeft foreign to this country. It was bours. Let us therefore impofe an equal 

performed m a chamber as magnificent temper on our minds, and pay without 

as the refplendent palace of our em- murmuring the tribute which we owe 

peror, and as full of hand fome women to humanity. The winter brings cold, 

as his feraglio. They had no eunuchs and we mnft freeze. The fommef re* 

among them; but there was one who turns with heat, and we muft melt. The 

fang upon the ftage, and, by the luxu- inclemency of the air diforders our 

^us tendernefs of his airs, fecmcd fit- health, and we muft be fick. Here we 

ter to make them' wanton, than keep ar© expofed to wild beafts, and there to 

them chafte, men more favage than the beafts : and 

Inftead of the habit proper to fuch jf ^e efcape «ie inconveniences and 

creatures, he wore a fuit of armour, dangers of the air and the earth, there 

and called himfelf Julius Czfar. are perils by water and perils by fire, 

I a&ed who Julius Cacfar was, and jhis eflablilhed courfe of things it is 

whether he had been famous for fing- not in our power to change; but it is 

ing ? They told me he was a warrior jn our power to afTume fucn a greatnefs 

that had conquered all the world, and ©f mind as becomes wife and virtuous 

debauched half the women in Romc.^ men, as may enable us ta encounter the 

I was going to exprefs my admiration accidents of life with fortitude, and to 

at feeing him fo reprefented, when I conform ourfelves to the order of Na* 

heard two ladies, who fat nigh me, cry tuj-e, who governs her great kingdom, 

out, as it were in an ecftafy, " O that the world, by continual mutations. Let 

dear creature ! 1 am dying for love of us fubmit to this order ; let us be per* 

him.'* ^ fuaded that whatever does happen ought 

At the fame time I heard a gentle- to happen, and never be fo foolifli as to 

man fay aloud, that both the mufic and cxpoftulate with Nature. The beft re- 

finging were deteftable. ^ folution we can take is to fuffer what we 

«« You muft not mind him,"faid my cannot alter, and to purfue without re- 
friend, *• he is of the other party, and pining the road which Providence, who 
comes here only as a fpy.'* ^ diredls tstry thing, has marked to us : 

«* How ! faid I, have you parties in for it is enough to follow ; and he is 

mufic?" ** Yes," replied he, " it is a but a bad foldier wbofighs,and marches 

rule with us to judge of nothing by our ^ith reluftancy. We muft receive the 

fenfes and underftanding, but to hear, orders with fpirit and chearfulnefs, afid 

and fee, and think, only as we chance not endeavour to (link out of the poft 

to be differently engaged. which is affigned us in this beautiful 

** I hope," faid I, •* thataftranger difpofition of things, wherepfcren fuf- 

may be neutral in thefe divifions ; and, ferings make a neccflary part. Let us 

to fay the truth, your mufic is very far addrefs ourfelves to God who golems 

from inflaming me to a fpirit of fac- all, as Cleanthes did in thofe admirable 

tion ; it is much more likely to lay me yerfes, 
afleep. Ours in Perfia fets us aJl a- 

dancingi but I am quite unmoved with Parent of nature ! Mafterof the worfd! 

^* »> Wherever thy pr«Tidence dise^ bchgU 
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My ftcps with chearful rcfignation turn. 
Fate leads the willing, drags the backward on. 
Why Ihould I grieve, when grieving I muft bear; 
Or take with guilt, what guiltlefs I might (hare ! 

Thus let us fpeak, and thus let us 
aft. Rcfignation to the will of God is 
true magnanimity. But the fare mark 
of apufillanimous and bafc fpirit, is to 
ftruggle againfV^ to cenfure the order 
of Providence, and, inftead of mending 
our own conduft, to fet up for corred- 
ing that of our Maker. BoUngbroke* 

§ 74. Patience exemplified in the Story of 

anJ/s. 

I was juft receiving the dernier com- 
pliments of Monfieur Le Blanc, for a 
pleafant voyage down the Rhone 
when I was flopped at the gate. 

'Twas by a poor afs, who had juft 
turned in with a couple of large pan« 
niers upon his back, to colleft eleemo- 
/laary turnip- tops and cabbage-leaves ; 
and ftood dubious, with his two fore- 
feet on the infide of the threfhold, and 
with his two hinder feet towards the 
ftreet, as not knowing very well whether 
he was to go in or no. 

Now, 'tis an animal (be in what hurry 

I may) I cannot bear to ftrike there 

is a patient endurance of fufferings, 
wrote fo unafFeftedly in his looks and 
carriage, which pleads fo mightily for 
him, that it always difarms me; and 
to that degree, that I do not like to 
fpeak unkindly to him : on the con- 
trary, meet him where I will — whether 
in town or country — in cart or under 
panniers — whether in liberty or bond- 
age 1 have ever fomething civil to 

fay to him on my part ; and as one word 
begets another (if he has as little to do 
as J)— I generally fall into con verfation 
with him ; and furely never is my ima- 
gination fo bufy as in framing his re- 
fponfes from the etchings of his coun- 
tenance—and where thofe carry me not 
deepenough— — in flying from my own 
heart into his, and leeing \vhat is na- 
tural for an afs to think— as uell a? a 
man, upon the occafion. In truths it 
is the only creature of all the clafTes of 
beings below me, with whom I can do 
this : for parrots, jackdaws, &c. — —I 
pcver exchange a word with thciU' 



nor with the apes, kc. for pretty near 
the fame reafon ; they ad by rote, as 
the others fpeak by it, and equally 
make me iilent: nay my dog and my 
cat, though I value them both 
(and for my dog, he would fpeak if he 
could)— yet, fomehow or other, they 
neither of them pofTefs the talents for 
converfation«— I can make nothing of a 
difcourfe with them, beyond the pro- 
pofition, the reply, and rejoinder, which 
terminated my father's and my mother's 
converfations, in his beds of jufticc — 
and thofe uttered— there's an end of the 
dialogue-— * 

——But with an afs, I can commune 
for ever. 

Come, Honefty ! faid I— feeing it was 
impra£ticable to pafs betwixt him and 
the gate— art thou for coming in> or 
going out ? 

The afs twifled his head round to 
look up the ftrcet 

Well— replied I— we'll wait a minute 
for thy driver. 

■ ..He turned his head thought- 

ful about, and looked wifl fully the op. 
pofite way — — — 

"I underfland thee perfeflly, anfwered 
I — if thou takeft a wrong llcp in this 
affair, he will cudgel thee to death 
, —-Well 1 a minute is but a minute, 
and if it faves a fellow-creature a drub- 
bing, it ihall not be fet down as ill. 
fpenr. 

He was eating the (Icm of an arti- 
choke as this dilcourfe went on, and ia 
the litle peevilh contentions of nature 
betwixt hunger and unfavourinefs, had 
dropt it out of his mouth half a dozen 
times, and pick*d it up again — God 
help thee. Jack 1 faid I, thou haft a 
bitter breakfaH on't — i^nJ many a bitter 
day's labour — and many a bitter blow, 
I fear, for its wagej— 'tis all — :ill bitter- 
nefs to thee, whatever life ib to others. 
And now thy mouth, if one 
knew the truth of it, is as bitter, I dare 
fay, as fojt— (for he had call .ilide the 
ftem) and thou haft not a friend per- 
haps in all this world, that will give 
thee a macaroon In faying ihis, 

1 pulled out a pap r rf them, which I 
hadjiift purchaftd, and gave him one 
—and at this molnent that I am tell- ' 
ing it, my heart fmitcs me, that there 
3 A was 
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was more of plcafantry in the conceit, 
of feeing how an afs would eat a maca- 
roon—than of benevolence in giving 
him one, which prefided in the adl. 

When the afs had eaten his jmaca- 
roon, I prefs'd him to come in — the 
poor bead was heavy loaded — his legs 
feem'd to tremble under him— he hung 
rather backwards, and, as I pulPd at his 
halter, it broke (hort in my hand — he 
look'd up penfive in my face-—** Don't 
thrafh me with it — but if you will, voa 
may'-— If I do, faid I, Pll be d-— d. 

The word was but one half of it pro- 
nounced, like theabbefsof Arfdouillet's 
— (fo there was no fin in it)— when a 
perfon coming in, let fall a thundering 
badinado upon the poor devil's crup- 
per, which put an end to the cere- 
mony. 

Out u^nn it / 
cried !••— — but the intcrjeflion was 

equivocal and, I think, wrong 

placed too — For the end of an Oiier, 
which had ftarted out from the con- 
texture of the afs's pannier, had ca^ight 
hold of my breeches pocket as he ru(h- 
cd by me, and rent it in the mod difaf- 
trous dire^lion you can imagine— fo 
that the Out upon it! in my opinion, 
fhould have corns in here. 

Sterne, 

5 75* P^^y^^^y '" ^ Country Toivn, de^ 

fcribed* 

Th'^ pl^.yer?, you mufl know, findinj^ 
this a good town, had taken a leafc ihe 
lail fummer of an eld fynagogue de- 
fcrted by the Jews ; but the mayor, be- 
ing a prefbyterian, refufed to licence 
their exhibitions ; however, when they 
were in the utmoft defpair, the ladies 
of the place joined in a petition to Mrs, 
Mayorefs, who prevailed on her huf- 
band to wink at their performance?. 
The company immediately opened their 
fyna^ngue theatre with the Tv'Ierchant 
of Venice ; and finding a quack doc- 
tor's Ziiny, a droll fellow, they decoyed 
him into their fervice ; and he has 
fince performed the part of the Mock 
Do6t :>r with univerfal applaufe. Upon 
his revolt the doftor himfelf found it 
abfolutely necefTary to enter of the com- 
pany \ and^ having a talent for tragedy. 



has performed with great facceft the 
Apothecary in Romeo and Juliet. 

The performers at our ruflic theatre 
are far beyond thofe paltry (Irollers, 
who run about the country, and exhi* 
bit in a barn or a cow-houfe: for (as 
their bills declare) they are a company 
of Comedians from the Theatre Royal | 
and I affure you they are as much ap- 
plauded by our country critics, as any 
of your capital adors. The fhops of 
our tradefmen have been almoft deferi^ 
ed, and a croud of weavers and hard* 
waremen have elbowed each other two 
hours before the opening of the doors, 
when the bills have informed us, ia 
enormous red letters, that the part of 
George Barnwell was to be performed 
by Mr. ■■ , at the particular At* 
fire of feveral ladies of diflindion, 'Tis 
true, indeed, that our principal aflors 
have mod of them had their education 
at Covent-garden. or Drury-lane ; but 
they have been employed in the bofi- 
nefs of the drama in a degree but juil 
above a fcene-lhifter. An heroine, to 
whom your managers in town (in en- 
vy to her rifing merit) fcarce allotted 
the humble part of a confidante, now 
hhibb'Ts out Andromache orBelvidera; 
the attendants on a monarch drut mon- 
archs themlelves, mutes find their 
voices, and meflage- bearers rife into 
heroes. The humour of our bed co- 
median coniills in fhrug? and grimaces; 
he jokes in a wry mouth, and repartees 
ill a grin ; in Ihort, he praftifes on 
Congrcve and V.inbrugh all thofe dif- 
tortions which gained him fo much ap- 
plaufe from the galleries, in the drubi 
which he was condemned to undergo 
in pantomimes, I was vadly diverted 
at feeing a fellow in the chara^er of 
Sir Harry Wildair, whofe chief allien 
was a continual prefCng together of the 
thumb and fore-finger, which, had he 
lifted them to his nofe, I fhould have 
thought he de/igned as an imitation of 
taking fnufF: but I could eafily account 
for the caufe of this fingle gefture^ 
when I difcovere4 that Sir Harry was 
no lefs a perfon than the dextrous Mr. 
Clippit the candle- fnufFen 

You would laugh to fee how ftrange* 
ly the parts of a play are caft, Thcv 
played Catc : and their JJarcia was fucA 
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an old woman, that when Juba came 

on with his " Hail ! charming 

maid !"— the fellow could not help 

laughing. Another night I wa«! fur- 
priled to hear an eager lover talk of 
rufliing into his miftrefs's arms, rioting 
on the neftar of her lips, and defiring 
(in the tragedy rapture) to ** hug her 
thus, and thus, for ever ;" though he al- 
ways took care to (land at a moll cere- 
monious diftance. But I was after- 
wards very much diverted at the caufe 
of this extraordinary refped, when 1 
was told that the lady laboured under 
the misfortune of an ulcer in her leg, 
which occalioned fuch a difagreeable 
ftench, that the performers were obliged 
to ke'^p her at arms length. The en- 
tertainment was Lethe ; and the part 
of the Frenchman was performed by a 
South Briton ; who, as he could not 
pronounce a word of the French lan- 
guage, fupplicd its place by gabbling 
jn his native Welfh. 

The decorations, or (in the theatri- 
cal dialefl) the property of our company 
are as extraordinary as the performers. 
Othello raves about a checked hand- 
kerchief; the ghoft in Hamlet ftalks 
in a poftilion's leithern-jacket for a coat 
of mail ; and Cupid enters with a fid- 
dle-cafe flung over his (boulders for a 
quiver. The apothecary of the town is 
free of the houfe, for lending them a 
peille and mortar to ferve as the bell in 
Venice Preferved : and a barb^r-fur- 
geon has the fame privilege, /or fur- 
nifhing them with bafons of blood to 
befmear the daggers in Macbeth. 
Macbeth himfelf carries a rolling-pin 
in his hand for a truncheon ; and, as the 
breaking of gl a (Tes would be very ex- 
penfive, he dafhes down a pewter pint- 
pot at the fight of Banquo's gholh 

A fray happened here the other 
night, which was no fmall diverfion to 
the audience. It feems there had been 
a great con tell between two of thofe 
mimic heroes, which was the fitted; to 
play Richard the third. One of them 
was reckoned to have the better perfon, 
as he was very round-ihouldered, and 
one of his legs was fliorter than the 
otlftr ; but his antagonift carried the 

J)art, becaufe he ftarted bell in the tent 
bene. However, when the curtain 



drew op, they both rufhed in trpon the 
flage at orfce ; and, bawling out toge- * 
ther ** Now are our brows bound with 
victorious wreaths,'* thev both went 
through the whole fpeech without 
(lopping. Connoijfeurn • 

S']^. Players often mtftake one i^ffli^fer 

ancther. 

The French have diflinguiflicd the. 
artifices made ufe of on the llage to de- 
ceive the audience, by the cxprelTion of 
Jeude Theatre^ which we may tranflate, 
«' the juggle of the theatre.** Whca 
thefe little arts are exercifed merely to 
alTifl nature, and fet her off to the beft 
advantage, none can be fo critically 
nice as to objeft to them ; but when 
tragedy by thefe means is lifted into 
rant, and comedy diftorted into buf- 
foonery, though the deceit may fucceed 
with the multitude, men of fenfe will 
always be offended at it. Thficondu^l, 
whether of the poet or the player, re- 
fembles in fome fort the poor contri- 
vance of the ancient?, who mounted 
their heroes upon Hilts, and exprefled 
the manners of their chararters by the 
grotefque figures of their mafks. Ibid^ 

§ 77. True Plea/ure defined. 

We are cfFefted with delightful fen- 
fations, when we fee the inanim-te parts 
of the creation, the meadows, flowers, 
and trees, in a flourilhing (late. There 
mull be fome rooted melancholy at the 
heart, when all nature appears fmiling 
about ui, to hinder us from correfpond- 
ing with the reft of the creation, and 
joining in the univerfal chorus of joy. 
But if meadows and trees in their chear- 
ful verdure, if flowers in their bloom, 
and all the vegetable parts of the crea- 
tion in their mod advantageous drefs, 
can infpire gladnefs into the hear% and 
drive away all fadnefs but defpair ; to 
fee the rational creation happy and 
flourifliing, ought to give us a plea- 
fure as much fuperior, as the latter is 
to the former in the fcale of beings. 
But the pleafure is ftill heightened, if 
we ourfelves have been inftrumental in 
contributing to the happinf^fs of our 
fellow-creatures, if we have helped to 
raife an heart drooping beneath tb^ 
weight of grief, and revived that bar** 
J A 2 rCA 
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ren and dry land, where no water was, 
with refrefhing {howers of love and 
kindnefs. Seed^s Sermons. 

$ 78. Howu Politenefs is manifefted. 

To corred fuch grofs vices as lead us 
to commit a real injury to others, is the 
part of morals, and the objedt of the 
njoft ordinary education. Where that 
is not attended to, in feme degree, no 
horoan fociety can fubfift. But in order 
to render converfation and the inter- 
courfe of minds more eafy and agreeable, 
good manners have begi invented, and 
Save carried the matter fomewhat far- 
thcr. Wherever nature has given the 
mind a propenfity to any vice, or to 
any paflion difagreeable to others, re- 
fined breeding has taught men to throw 
the bias on the oppo/ite fide, and to 
preferve, in all their behaviour, the ap- 
pearance of fentiraents contrary to thofe 
which they naturally incline to. Thus, 
ai we are naturally proud and felfilh, 
and apt to affume the preference above 
Others, a polite man is taught to behave 
with deference towards thofe with whom 
he converfcs, and to yield up the fupe- 
riority to them in all the common inci- 
dents of fociety. In like manner, 
wherever a perfon's fituaticn may na- 
turally beget any difagreeable fufpiclon 
in him, 'tis the part of good -manners to 
prevent it, by a lludied difplay of fen- 
timents diredlly contrary to thofe of 
which he is apt to be jealous. Thus old 
men know their infirmitief, and natu- 
rally dread con tempt from youth: hence, 
well-educated youth redouble their in- 
Ranccs of rcfpcil and deference to their 
elders. Strangers and foreigners are 
without protedion : hence, in all polite 
countries, they receive the higheft civi- 
lities, and are entitled to the firll place 
in every company. A man is lord in 
his own family, and his guells are, in a 
manner, fubjccl to his authority : hence, 
he is always the loweft perfon in the 
company; attentive to the wan^s of 
everyone; and giving himfelf all the 
trouble, in order to plcafe, which may 
not betray too vifiblo an a:Tei^at:on, or 
.impofe too much conllr^-.int on his 
gucfli. Gallantry is nothing but an in. 
Saoccof the fame generous and refined 
"attention. As nature has given man 



the fuperiority above wotnan, by en- 
dowing him with greater flrength both 
of mind and body, 'tis his part to al- 
leviate that fuperiority, as much as 
poffible, by the generofity of his beha- 
viour, and by a lludied deference and 
complaifance for all her inclinations and 
opinions. Barbarous nations difplay 
this fuperiority, by reducing their 
females to the mofl abjefl ilavery ; by 
confining them, by beating them, by 
felling them, by killing them, fine 
the male fex, amoiig a polite people^ 
difcover their authority in a more ge- 
nerous, though not alefs evident, man- 
ner ; by civility, by refpefl, by com- 
plaifance, and, in a word, by gallantry* 
In good company, you need not afk, 
who is mafler of the fead ? The man 
who fits in the lowelt place, and who 
is always induflrious in helping tstx'f 
one, is moll certainly the perfon. Wc 
mufl either condemn all fuch inflances 
of generofity, as foppifh ai^d affedled, 
or admit of gallantry among the reil* 
The ancient Mofcovites wedded their 
wives with a whip inilead of a wedding 
ring. The fame people, in their own 
houfes, took always the precedency 
above foreigners, even foreign ambaf- 
fadors. Thcfe two inHances of their 
generofity and politenefs are much of a 
piece. Humeri ^F^y^* 

§ 79. The Bujtnc/s and Salifications 
cf a Poet defcribed. 

*' Whcrevcrlwent, I found that poetry 
was confidercd as the highell learning, 
and regarded with a veneration fome- 
what approaching to that which man 
v/ould pay to the angelic nature. And 
it yet fills me with wonder, that, in al- 
moft all countries, the mod ancient 
poets are confidercd as the beft : 
whether it be that every other kind of 
knowledge is an acquifition gradually 
attained, and poetry is a gift conferred 
at once; or that the fiifl poetry of 
every nation furprifcd them as a no- 
velty, and retained the credit by con- 
fen t which it received by accident at 
firll : cr whether, as the province of 
poetry is to dcfi.ribe nature and paf- 
lion, which arc alw.ays the fame, the 
firil writers took poffeiTion of the mo/t 
ilriking objcdts for defcripiion^ and 

♦ the 
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the mofl probable occurrences for fie- ** All the appearances of nature I 
tion, and left nothing to thofe that was therefore careful to (lody, and 
followed them, but tranfcriptions of every country which I have 'furveyed 



the fame events, and new combina- 
tions of the fame images. Whatever be 
the reafon, it is commonly obferved 
that tht early writers are in poffeflion 
of nature, and their followers of art : 
that the firft excel in ftrength and in- 
vention, and the latter in elegance and 
refinement. 

•• I was defirous to add my name to 
this illuftrious fraternity. I read all 
the poets of Perfia and Arabia, and 
was able to repeat by memory the vo- 
lumes that are fufpended in the mofque 
of Mecca. But 1 foon found that no 
man was ever great by imitation. My 
deCire of excellence impelled me to 
transfer my attention to nature and to 
life. Nature was to be my fubje^, 
and men to be my auditors : I could 
never defcribe what I had not fecn: I 
could not hope to move thofe with de- 
light or terror, whofe interclls and opi- 
nions I did not underfland. 

** Being nov/ refolved to be a poet, I 
faw every thing with a new purpofe ; 
my fphere of attention was fuddenly 
magnified : no kind of knowledge was 
to be overlooked. I ranged mountains 
and defcrts for images and refemblan- 
ces, and pictured upon my mind every 
tree of the foreft and flower of the val- 
ley. I obferved wiih equal care the 



has contributed fomeching to my poeti- 
cal powers." 

** In fo wide a furvey,'* faid the 
prince, **you mud furelyhavele/t much 
unobferved. I have lived, till now, 
within the circuit of thcfc mountains, 
and yet cannot walk abroad without the 
fight of fomething which I never beheld 
before, or never heeded." 

*' Thebufinefsofa poet," faid Imlac, 
'* is to examine, not ihe individual, but 
the fpecies ; to remark general proper- 
ties and la>ge appearances : he does 
not number the llrcaks of the tulip, or 
defcribe the different (hades in the ver- 
dure of the foreft. He is to exhibit in 
his portraits of nature fuch prominent 
and llriking features, as recal the ori- 
ginal to every mind ; and muft neglecl 
the minuter difcriminations, which one 
may have remarked, and another have 
neglc<^\ed, for thofe charafteriftics which 
are alike obvious to vigilance and care* 
Icfihefs. 

•' But the knowledge of nature is 
only half the taflc of a poet ; he muft be 
acquainted likewife with all the modes 
of life. His charafter requires that he 
eftimate the happinefs and roifery of 
every condition, obferve the power of 
all the pailions in all their combinations, 
and trace the changes of the human 



crags of the rock and the pinnacles of mind as they are modified by various 
the palace. Sometimes I wandered inftitutions, and accidental influences 



along the mazes of ihe rivulet, and 
fometimes watched the changes of the 
fummer clouds. To a poet nothing 
can be ufelefs. Whatever is beautiful, 
and whatever is dreadful, muft be fami- 
liar to his imagination : he muft be 
converfant with ail that is awfully vaft 



of climate or cuftom, from the fpright- 
linefs of infancy to the defpondence of 
decrepitude. He muft divcft himfelf 
of the prejudices of his ag? or country ; 
he muft confider right and wrong in 
their abftradl and invariable ftate ; 
he muft difregard prefent laws and 



or elegantly little. The plants of the opinions, and rife to general and tranf-r 
garden, the animals of the wood, the 
minerals of theearth, and meteors of the 
(ky, muft all concur to ftore his mind 
with inexhauftible variety : for every 
idea is ufeful for the enforcement or 
decoration of moral or religious truth ; 
and he, who knows moft, will have 
mo{k power of diverfifying his fcenes, 
and of gratifying his reader with re- 
mote allufions and unexpeded inftruc 
tjon. 



cendental truths, which will always be 
the fame ; he muft therefore content 
himfelf with the flow progrefs of his 
name; contemn the applaufe of his 
own time, and commit his claims to 
the jufiice of poftcrity. He muft write 
as the interpreter of nature, and the 
legiflator of mankind, and confider 
himfelf as prefiding over the though{s 
and manners of future generations, as 
a being fuperior to lime and place. 
3 A 3 - His 
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«« His labour i$ riot vet at an end : France a living Horace and a Juvenal, 
he muft know many languages and ma- in the perfon of the admirable Boileau, 
ny fcUnces ; and, that his Ityle may be whofe numbers arc excellent, whoie ex- 
worthy of his tnouj^hts, muft by in- preffions are noble, whofe thoughts arc 
ceffant prnaice familiarize to hitnfelf juft, whofe Lnguage is pure, whofe 
every delicacy of fpeech and grace of fatire is pointed, and whofe fenfc ii 
harmony." John/on' s Rajfelas. clofe. What he borrows from the an- 

cients, he repays with ufury of his owOf 
in coin as good, and almoft as univer* 
ially valuable ; for, fetting prejudice 
and partiality apart, though he is our 
enemy, the (lamp of a Louis, the pa* 
tron of arts, is not much inferior to 
the medal of an Augullus Caefar. Let 



§ 80. Remarks on fome of the heft Poets ^ 
both ancient and modern. 

*Tis manifeft, that fome particular 
ages have been more happy than others, 
jn the production of great men, and all 
forts of arts and fciences ; as that of this be laid without entering into the 



Euripides, Sophocles, Ariftophanes, 
and the reft, for ftage poetry, amongft 
the Greeks ; that of Auguftus for he- 
roic, lyric, dramatic, elegiac, and in- 
deed all foils of poetry, in the per- 
fens of Virgil, Horace, Varius, Ovid, 
and many others ; efpecially if we take 
into that century the latter end of the 
commonwealth, wherein we find Var- 
ro, Lucretius, and Catullus: and at the 
fame time lived Cicero, Salluft, and 
Casfar. A famous age in modern 
times, for learning in every kind, was 
that of Lorenzo de Medici and his fon 
Leo X. wherein painting was revived, 
oetry Hourifh?d, and the Greek lan- 
guage was reftored. 

Examples in all thefe are obvious: 
but what I would infer is this. That in 
fuch an age, 'tis poftible fome great 
genius may arife to equal any of the 
ancients^ abating only for the language; 
for great contemporaries whet and cul- 
tivate each other; and mutual borrow- 
ing, and commerce, makes the com 



intereftsof factions and parties, andrc< 
lating onlyahe bouuty of that kin^ to 
men of learning and merit : a praife fo 
juft, that even we, who are his enemies, 
cannot refufe it to him. 

Now, if it may be permitted me to go 
back again to the confideration of epic 
poetry, I have confeifed that no man 
hitherto has reached, or fo much ai 
approached to the excellencies of Ho« 
mer or Virgil; I mult farther add, 
that Statius, the beft verfificator next 
Virgil, knew not how to defign after 
him, though he had the model in his 
eyes; that Lucan is wanting both in 
defign and fubjecl, and is befidos too 
full of heat and affedlion ; that among 
the moderns, Ariofto neither defigned 
juftly, nor oblerved any unity of a^ion 
or COM pals of time, or moderation in 
the vaftnefs of his draught : his ftyle 
is luxurious, without majeftyor decen- 
cy ; and his adventures without the 
com pafs of nature and pofiibility. Taf< 
fo, whofe defign was regular, and who 
mon riches of learning, as it does of ohferved the rules of unity in time and 



civil government. 

But fuppofe that Homer and Virgil 
were the only poets of their fpecies, 
and ihut nature was fo much worn out 
in producing them, that Ihe is never 



place more clofely than Virgil, yet waf 
not fo happy in kis a£lion ; he confef- 
fes hinifelr' to have been too lyrical, 
that i?, ro have written beneath the 
dignity of heroic verfe, in hisepifodes 



able to bear the like again; yet the of Sophronia, Erminia, andArmida; 



example only hdds in heroic poetry. 
In tragedy and fatire, I offer myfelf to 
maintain, i>gainft fome of our -modern 
critics, that this age and the laft, par- 
ticularly in England, have excelled the 
ancients in both thefe kinds. 



his ftory is not fo pleafing as Ariollo's; 
he is too flatulent lometimes, and fome- 
times too. dry; many times unequal, 
and almoft always forced ; and beudes^ 
is full of conceptions, points of epi* 
gram, and witticifms ; all which are 



Thus I might lafely confine myfelf not only below the dignity of heroic 
to my native country: but if I would verfe, but contrary to its nature. Virt- 
csdy crofs the feas^ I xnighf Jfind in gil and Homer l»ve not ob^ of them : 

and 
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aftd thofe who are guilty of fo boy* 
iih an ambition in (o grave a fubjedl^ 
arc fo far from being confidered as he- 
roic poets, that they ought to be turn, 
cd down from Homer to Anthologia, 
from Virgil to Martial and Owen*s 
epigrams, and from Spenfer toFlecno, 
that is, from the top to the bottom of 
all poetry. But to return to Taflb ; 
he borrows from the invention of Bo- 
yardo, and in his alteration of his 
poem, which is infinitely the worft, 
imitates Homer fo very fervilely," that 
(for example) he gives the king of Je- 
rufalem fifty fons, only becaufe Homer 
had bellowed the like number on king 
Priam ; he kills the younged in the 
fame manner, and has provided his 
hero with a Patroclus, under another 
name, only to bring him back to the 
wars, when his friend was killed. The 
French have performed nothing in this 
kind, which is not below thofe two 
Italians, and fubjed to a thoufand more 
reflexions, without examining their St. 
Louis, their Pucelle, or their Alarique. 
The Englifh have only to boall of 
Spenfer and Milton, who neither of 
them wanted either genius or learn- 
ing to have been perfect poets, and 
yet bocli of them are liable to many 
ccnfures. For there is no uniformi- 
ty in the defign of Spenfer; he aims 
at the accompjiihmenr of no one adlion; 
he raifes up 4 hero for every one of 
his adventures, and endows each of 
them with fome particular moral vir- 
tue, which renders ihem all equal, 
without fubordination or preference. 
Every one is mod valiant in his own 
legend; only we mud do them the 
juftice to obferve, that magnanimity, 
which is the charafler of Prince Ar- 
thur, (hines through the whole poem, 
and fuccours the rell, when they are in 
diftrefs. The original of every knight 
was then living in the court of queen 
Elizabeth ; and he attributed to each 
of them that virtue which he thought 
inoft confpicuous in them : an inge- 
nious piece of Battery, though it turn- 
ed not m-ttch to his account. Had 
he lived to finifh his poem, in the fix 
remaining legends, ic had trertainly 
)>een more of a piece ; but could not 
ikSLvc been pexFeh, becauie the model 



was not true. But Prince Arthur, or 
his chief patron. Sir Philip Sidney, 
whom he intended to make happy by 
the marriage of his Gloriana, dying 
before him, deprived the poet both of 
means and fpirit to accomplifh his de- 
fi^n. For the relt, his obfolete lan- 
guage, and ill choice of his llanza, are 
faults but of the fecond magnitude: 
for, notwithilanding the firfl, he is Itill 
intelligible, at lealT after a little prac- 
tice ; and for the lail, he is the more 
to be admired, that, labouring under 
fuck a difficulty, his verfes are fo nu- 
merous, fo various, and fo harmonious, 
that only Virgil, whom he profefFedly 
imitated, has furpaffed him among the 
Romans, and only Mr, Waller among^ 
the Englifh. Dry den. 

§ 81 • Remarks tu fome ef the befi 
Englijb dramatic Poets. 

Shakefpeare was the man who, of 
all modern and perhaps ancient poets, 
had the larged and moil comprehenflve 
foul. All the images of nature were 
dilf prefent to him, and he drew them 
not laborioufly, but luckily : when he 
defcribes any thing, you more than 
fee it, you feel it too. Thofe who ac- 
cufehim to have wanted learning, give 
him the greater commendation : he was 
naturally learned ; he needed not the 
fpe^lacles of books to read nature ; he 
looked inwards, and found her there* 
I cannot fay he is every where alike \ 
were he fo, I (hould do him injury to 
compare him with the greatelt of man* 
kind. He is many times flat and infl~ 
pid ; his comic wit degenerating into 
clenches ; his ferious, fwelling into 
bombad. But he is always great, when 
fome great occaflon is prefented to him: 
no man can fay he ever had a fit fubjedb 
for his wit, and did not then raifehim- 
felf as high above the xe^ of Poets, 

Quantum lenta folent inter viburna coprefli* 

The confideration of this made Mr. 
Hales of Eaton fay, that there was no 
fubjedt of which any poet ever writ, 
but he would produce it much better 
treated in Shalcefpeare ; and, however 
others are now generally preferred be-- 
fore him, yet the age wherein he lived, 
which had contemporariei with hint 

3 A 4 Fletcher 
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Fletcher and Jonfon, never equalled 
them to him in their efteem. And in 
the lafl king's courts when Ben's repu* 
tation was at the higheft. Sir John Suck- 
lingy and with him the greater part of 
the courtiers^ fet our Shakefpeare far 
above him. 

Beaumont and Fletcher, of whom I 
am next to fpeak, had, with the advan* 
tage of Shakefpeare's wit, which was 
their precedent, great natural gifts, 
improved by fludy ; Beaumont efpe- 
cially being fo accurate a judge of play- 
ers, that Ben Jonfon, while he lived, 
fubmitted all his writings to his cen- 
fure, and, 'tis thought, ufed his judg- 
ment in correfting, if not contriving, 
all his plots. What value he had for 
him, appears by the verfes he writ to 
him, and therefore I need fpeak no far- 
ther of it. The firft play which brought 
Fletcher and him in eHeem was their 
Philailer; for before that, they had 
written two or three very unfuccefsful- 
ly : and the like is reported of Ben 
Jonfon, before he writ Every Man in 
his Humour. Their plots were gene- 
rally more regular than Shakefpeare's, 
cfpecially thofe which were made be- 
fore Beaumont's death ; and they un- 
derflood and imitated the converfation 
of gentlemen much better, whofe wild 
debaucheries, and quicknefs of repar- 
tees, no poet can ever paint as they 
have done. That humour which Ben 
Jonfon derived from particular per- 
fons, they made it not their bufinefs to 
defcribe : they reprefented all the paf- 
fions very lively, but above all, love, 
I am apt to believe the Englifh lan- 
guage in them arrived to its higheft 
pertedlon : what words have been taken 
in fince, are rather fuperfluous than ne- 
ccflary. Their plays are now the moft 
pleafiint and frequent entertainments 
of the ftage ; two of theirs being adted 
through the y^ar for one (if Shake- 
fpeare's or Jonf n's : the reafon is, 
becaufe there h a cerrain gaiety in their 
comedies, and pathos in their more fe- 
rious plays which fuiis generally wi;h 
all men's hi-n^our. ShakeTpeare's lan- 
guage is likewife a , little obfolete, 
and Ben Janfon's wit comes ftiort of 
theirs. 
As for Jonfon, to whofe chara^icr 



I am now arrived, if we look npon 
him while he was himfelf (for his lafl 
plays were but his dotages), I think 
him the mod learned and judicious 
writer which any theatre ever had. He 
was a mod fevere judge of himfelf as 
well as others. One cannot fay he 
wanted wit, but rather that he was 
frugal of it. In his works you find 
little to retrench or alter. Wit and 
language, and humour alfo in Tome 
meafure, we had before him ; but fome- 
thing of art was wanting to the drama 
till he came. He managed his ftrength 
to more advantage than any who pre- 
ceded him. You feldom find him mak-' 
ing love in any of his fcenes, or en* 
deavouring to move the, paiOons ; his 
genius was too fullen and faturnine to 
do it gracefully^ efpecially when he 
knew he came after thofe who had per- 
formed both to fuch an height. Hu« 
mour was his proper fphere, and in 
that he delighted moil to reprefent roe* 
chanic people. He was deeply con- 
verfant in the ancients, both Greek and 
Latin, and he borrowed boldly from 
them : there is not a poet or hiflorian 
among the Roman authors of thofe 
times, whom he has not trandated in 
Sejanus and Catiline. But he has 
done his robberies fo openly, that one 
may fee he fears not to be taxed by any 
law. He invades authors like a mo- 
narch, and what would be theft in other 
poets, is only viAory in him. With 
the fpoils of ihofe writers he fo reprc- 
fen ts old Rome to us, in its rites, ceremo- 
nies, and cuftoms, that if one of their 
poets had written either of his trage- 
dies, we had feen lefs of it than in him. 
If there was any fault in his language, 
'twas that he weav'd it too clofely and 
laborioufly in his.ferious plays: per- 
haps, too, he did a little too much ro- 
manize our tongue, leaving the words 
which he tranHated almod asmoch La- 
tin as he found them ; wherein, though 
he learnedly followed the idiom of their 
language, he did not enough comply 
with ours. If I would compare with 
him Shakefpeare, I muft acknowledge 
him the more cot red poet, but Shake- 
fpeare the greater wit. Shakefpeare 
was the Homer, or father of our dra- 
matic poets, JonfoA was the Virgili 
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the pattern of elaborate writing ; I ad- 
mire him, but I love Shakefpeare. To 
conclude of him : as he has given as 
the moft correal plays, fo, in the pre- 
cepts which he has- laid down in his 
difcoveries, we have as many and as 
profitable rules for pcrfe^ing the ftagc 
as any wherewith the French can fur- 
nifh us. Dryden*s Effiys. 

§ 82. The Origin and Right ofexclufi<ve 
Property explained^ 

There is nothing which fo generally 
ftrikes the imagination and engages 
the ajffedlions of mankind, as the right 
of property ; or chat fole and defpotic 
dominion which one man claims and 
cxercifes over the external things of the 
world, in a total cxclufion of the right 
of any other individual in the univerfe. 
And yet there arc \tiy few that will 
give ihcmfelves the trouble to confider 
the original and foundation of this 
right. Pleafed as we are with the pof- 
feflion, we feem afraid to look back to 
the means by which it was acquired, 
as if fearful of fome defeft in our title; 
or at bed we reft fatisfied with the de- 
cision of the laws in our favour, with- 
out examining the reafon or authority 
upon which thofe laws have been built. 
We think it enough that our title is 
derived by the grant of the former pro- 
prietor, by defcent from our anceftors, 
or by the laft will and teftament of the 
dying owner ; not caring to refleft that 
(accurately and ftriftly Ipeaking) there 
is no foundation in nature or in natural 
law, why a fet of words opon parch- 
ment fhould convey the dominion of 
land ; why the fon (hould have a right 
to exclude his feilow-creatures from a 
determinate fpot of ground, becaufe 
his father had done fo before him ; or 
why the occupier of a particular field or 
of a jewel, when lying on hisdeath-bed, 
and no longer able to maintain poflef- 
fion, fhould be entitled to tell the reft of 
theworld, which of them fhould enjoyit 
after him. Thefe enquiries, it muft be 
owned, would beufelefs and even troo- 
biefome in common life. It is well if the 
mafspf mankind will obey the laws when 
made, without fcrutinizing too nicely 
into the reafons of making them. But, 
wi^en )gw is to be confidercd not only 



as matter of pra^Slice, but alfo as a ra- 
tional fcience, it cannot be improper 
or ufelefs to examine more deeply the 
rudiments and grounds of thefe pofi- 
tive conrtitutions of fociety. 

In the beginning of the world, we 
are informed by holy writ, the all- 
bountiful Creator gave to man, ** do- 
minion over all the earth ; and over the 
fifh of the fea, and over the fowl of the 
air, and over every living thing that 
moveth upon the earth •,'* This is the 
only true and folid foundation of man's 
dominion over external things, what- 
ever airy metaphyfical notions may hav« 
been ftarted by fanciful writers upon 
this fubjeft. The earth therefore, and 
all things therein, are the general pro- 
perty of all mankind, exclufive of other 
beings, from the immediate gift of the 
Creator, And, while the earth conti- 
nued bare of inhabitants, it is reafon- 
able to fuppofe that all was in common 
among them, and that every one took 
from the public ftock to his own ufe 
fuch things as his immediate necefEties 
required. 

Thefe general notions of property 
were then fufficient to anfvw all the 
purpofes of human life; and might 
perhaps ftill have anfwercd them, had 
it been noffible for mankind to have re- 
mained in a ftate of prinrjjeval fimpli- 
city : as may be collected from the 
manners of many American nations 
when firft difcovered by the Europeans; 
and from the ancient method of living 
among the iirft Europeans themfelvcs, 
if we may credit either the memorials 
of them preferved in the golden age of 
the poets, or the uniform accounts 
given by hiftorians of thofe times where- 
in erant omnia communin et indivifa om* 
nihuSf veluti unum cunBis patrimonium 
ejjct f . Not that this communion of 
goods feems ever to have been appli- 
cable, even in the earlieft ages, to aught 
but the fubftance of the thing ; nor 
could be extended to the ufe of it. For, 
by the law of nature and reafon, he 
who firft began to ufe it acquired there- 
in a kind of traniient property, that 
lafted fo long as he was ufing it, and 
no longer J : or, to fpeak with greater 

• Gen. i. aS. f JufUn. I. 43, c. i. 

% B^fbsjr. p^ff; 1.4, c. 4. 

precilioo. 
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precifioB, the right of poiTeifioi] conti- 
nued for the fame time only that the 
adt of pofieiFion lailed. Thus the ground 
was in common, and no part of it was 
the permanent property of any man in 
particular : yet whoever was in the oc- 
cupation of any determinate fpot of it, 
for reft, for fhade, or the like, acquired 
for the time a fort of ownerftiip, from 
which it would have been unjuft, and 
contrary to the law of nature, to have 
driven him by force ; but the inftant 
that he quitted the ufe or occupation 
of it, another might feize it without 
injuftice. Thus alfo a vine or other , 
tree might be faid to be in common, as 
all men were equally entitled to its pro- 
duce ; and yet any private individual 
might gain the fole property of the 
fruit, which he had gathered for his 
own repaft. A doftrine well illuttrated 
by Cicero, who compares the world to 
a great theatre, which is common to 
the public, and yet the place which 
any man has taken is for the time his 
own •• 

B"t when mankind increafed in 
number, ^raft, and ambition, it be. 
came neceflary to entertain conceptions 
of more permanent dominion ; and to 
appropriate to individuals not the im- 
mediate ufe only, but the very fub- 
ftance of the thing to be ufed. Other- 
wife innumerable tumults mufl have 
arifen, and the good order of the world 
been continually broken and diflurbed, 
while a variety of perfons were llriving 
who fhould get the firft occupaiion of 
the fame thing, or difputing which of 
them had actually gained it. As hu- 
man life alfo grew more and more re- 
fined, abundance of conveniences were 
devifed to render it more eafy, com- 
modious, and agreeable ; as, habita- 
tions for (helter and fafetv, and raiment 
for warmth and decency. But no man 
would be at the trouble to provide ci- 
ther, fo long as he had only an ufu- 
fruftuary property in them, which was 
to ceafe the inftant that he quitted pof. 
fcffion ; — if, as foon as he walked out 
of his tent, or pulled oft^ his garment, 
the next ftranger who came by would 

• Quemaimodum theatrum, cum commune, 
itt ref^**, <amcn dici pctcft, ejus cffe cum lo- 
cum 9uero quifque occuparit. De Fin. 1. 3. c. 20. 



have a right to inhabit the one, and tcf 
wear the other. In the cafe of habita- 
tions, in particular, it was natural to 
obfervc, that even the brute creation, to 
whom every thing elfe was in common, 
maintained a kind of permanent pro- 
perty in their dwellings, efpecially for 
the protection of their young; that the 
birds of the air had uefts, and the'beafts 
of the field had caverns, the invafion 
of which they efteemed a vtry flagrant 
injuftice, and would facrifice their lives 
to preferve them. Hence a property Was 
foon eftablilhed in every man's Jioufe 
and homedall ; which feem to have 
been originally mere temporary huts or 
moveable cabins, fuited to the defign 
of Providence ior more fpeedily peo- 
pling the earth, and fuited to the wan-, 
dering life of their owners, before any ^ 
extcnfive property in the foil or ground 
was eftabli/lied. And there can be no 
doubt, but that moveables of every 
kind became fooner appropriated than 
the permanent fubllantial foil ; partly 
becaufe they were morefufceptible of a 
long occupance, which might be conti- 
nued for months together without any 
ff nfible interruption, and at length by 
ufage ripen into an eftablifticd right; 
hut principally becaufe few of them 
could be tit for ufe, till improved and 
meliorated by the bodily labour of the 
occupant : which bodily labour, be- 
ftowed upon any fubjeft which before 
lay in common to all men, is aniver- 
fally allowed to give the fairelland moft 
n»afonable title to an exciuiive property 
thc^ein. 

The article of food was a more im- 
mediate cnll, and therefore a more 
early confid oration. Such as were not 
contented with the fpoptaneous produd 
of the earth, fought for a more folid 
refrcftiment in the flefti of beafts which 
they obtained by hunting. But the 
frequent difappointments, incident to 
that method of provifion, induced them 
to gather together fuch animals as were 
of a more tame and fequacious nature; 
and to eftablifh a permanent propertf 
in their flocks and herds, in order to 
fuftain themfelves in a lefs jprecarioat 
manner, partly by the milk ot the dams, 
and partly by the flefh of the young* 
The fupport of ihefe their cattle made 

the 
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Ac article of water alfo a very impor- 
tant point. And therefore thcl)ook of 
Gene/is (the moft venerable monument 
of antiquity, ccnfidercd merely with a 
view to hiilory) will furnifh us with 
frequent inflances of violent conten- 
tions concerning wells ; the c>:clufive 
property of which appears to have been 
cftablifhed in the firll digger or occu- 
pant, even in fuch places where the 
ground and herbage remained yet in 
common. Thus we find Abraham, who 
was but a fojourner, aiTeriing his right 
to a well in the country of Abimelech, 
and exadlng an oath for his fecurity, 
** becaufe he had digged that well •.*' 
And Ifaac, about ninety years after- 
wards, reclaimed this his father's pro- 
perty ; and, after much contention 
with the P hill nines, was fuffered to 
enjoy it in peace f . 

All this while the foil and padure of 
the earth remained ilill in common as 
before, and open to every occupant: 
except perhaps in the neighbourhood 
oi towns, where the neceflity of a fole 
and excluHve property in lands (for 
the fake of agriculture) was earlier felt, 
and therefore more readily complied 
with. Otherwife, when the multitude 
of men and cattle had confumed every 
convenience on one fpot of ground, it 
was deemed a natural right- to fcize 
upon and occupy fuch other lands as 
would more eaflly fupply their necefli- 
ties. This pradicc is Itill retained a- 
mong the wild and uncultivated na- 
tions that have never been formed into 
civil dates, like the Tartars and others 
IntheEalt; where the climate itfelf, 
and the boundlefs extent of their terri- 
tory, confpire to retain them ^11 in 
the fame (avage (late of vagrant liber- 
ty^ which was univerfal in the earlied 
ages, and which Tacitus informs us 
continued among the Germans till the 
decline of the Roman empire J. We 
have alfo a driking example of the 
fame kind in the hidory of Abraham 
and his nephew Lot ||. When their 
joint fubdance became fo great, that 
padure and other conveniencies grew 

• Gen. xxi. 30. + Gen. xxvt. 15, 18, &c. 
J Colunt difcreti et diverfi ; ut fons, ut cam* 
^Dt, ut nemos placuit» Oe mo(« Gcrait i^ 
J Geo. ziiL 



fearce, the natural confequence waty 
that a drife arofe between their fer- 
vants ; fo that it was no longer prafli- 
cable to dwell together. This contA* 
tion Abraham thus endeavoured tocom- 
pofe: " Let there be no drife, I pray 
thee, between thee and me. Is not the ^ 
whole land before thee ? Separate thy- 
felf, I pray thee, from me. If thoa 
wilt take the left hand, then will I go 
to the right ; or if thou depart to the 
right hand, then will 1 go to the left.** 
This plainly implies an acknowledged 
right in either to occupy whatever 
ground he pleafed, that was not pre- 
occupied by other tribes. '* And Lot 
lifted up his eyes, and beheld all. the 
plain of Jordan, that it was well wa« 
tered every where, even as the garden 
of the Lord. Then Lot chofe him all 
the plain of Jordan,^ and journeyed 
ead, and Abraham dwelt in the land 
of Canaan.** 

Upon the fame principle was found- 
ed the right of migration, or fending 
colonies to find out new habitations^ 
when the mother- country was over- 
charged with inhabitants; wjj^ich was 
prac"lifed as well by the Phoenicians and 
Greeks, as the Germans, Scythians, 
and other northern people. And fa 
long as it was confined to the docking 
and cultivation of defart uninhabitea 
countries, it kept dridly within the 
limits of the law of nature. But how 
far the feizing on countries already peo- 
pled, and driving out or maiTacriDg the 
innocent and defencelefs natives, mere- 

'ly becaufe they differed from their in- 
vaders in language, in religion, in cuf- 
toms, in government, or in colour ; 
how far fuch a conduA was confonant 
to nature, to reafon, or to chridianity, 
deferved well to be confidered by thofe 
who have rendered their names immor^ 
tal by thus civilizing mankind. 

As the world by degrees grew more 
populous, it daily became more diffi- 
cult to find oat new fpots to inhabit^ 
without encroaching upon former occtt^ 
pants ; and, by condantly occupying 
the fame individual fpot, the fruits of 
the earth were confumed, and its fpon- 
taneous produce dedroyed, without any 

, provifion for a future fupply or fuccef- 
ttOB* It therefore becanit neceflary to 
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pnrfue fomc regular method of provid- fubftancfi of the earth itfelf; which 



ing a conflant fubfiilence; and this ne- 
ceility produced, or at leaft promoted 
aod encouraged, the art of agricul« 
tare. And the art of agriculture, by 
regular connexion and confequence. 



excludes every one elfe but the owner 
from the ufe of it. There is indeed 
fomc diiFerence among the writers on 
natural law, concerning the reafon why 
occupancy fhould convey this right. 



introduced and ednblifhed the idea of and invefl one with this abfolate pro* 
a more permanent property in the foil, perty : Grotius and Puffendorf infill- 



than had hitherto been received and a- 
^opted. It was clear that the earth 
would not produce her fruits in fuHi- 
cient quantities, without the afllftance 
of tillage : but who would be at, the 
pains of tilling it, if another might 
watch an opportunity to feize upon and 
enjoy the produft of his induftry, art, 
and labour ? Had not therefore a fepa- 
rate property in lands, as moveables, 
been veiled in fome individuals, the 
world mud have continued a foreft. 



ing, that this right of occupancy is 
founded upon a tacit and implied aflent 
of all mankind, that the firft occupant 
fliould become the owner ; and Bar- 
beyrac, Titius, Mr. Locke, and others, 
holding, that there is no fuch implied 
affent, neither is it neceflary that there 
ihould be; for that the very aft of oc- 
cupancy, alone, being a degree of bo- 
dily labour, is, from a principle of na- 
tural jullice, without any confent or 
compaft, fufficient of itfelf to gain a 



and men have been mere animals of title. A difpate that favours too much 

prey ; which, according to forae phi- of nice and fcholaftic refinement ! 

lofophers, is the genuine ftate of na- However, both fides agree in this, 

ture. Whereas now (To gracioufly has that occupancy is the thing by which 

Providence interwoven our duly and the title was in faft originally gained ; 

our happinefs together) the refult of every man feizing to his own continued 

this very ncccffity has been the enno- ufe fuch fpots of ground as he found 



blingof the human fpecics, by giving it 
opportunities of improving its rational 
faculties, as well as of exerting its na- 
tural. Necellity begat property ; and, 
in order to infure that property, re- 
courl'e was had to civil fociety, which 
brought 'along with it a long train of 
infep.jrable concomitants ; Hates, go- 
vernment, laws, punifliments, and tne 
public exercife of religious dutit-s. 
Thus conncfted together, it was found 
that a part only of fociety was fufficient 
to provide, by their manual labour, for 
the neceflary fubfiilence of all ; and 
leifure was given to others to cultivate 
the human mind, to invent ufeful arts, 
and to lay the foundations of fcience. 

The only queilicn remaining is. How 
this property became adually veiled ; 
or what it is that gave a man an exclu- 
f:vc right to retain in a permanent man- 
ner that fpecific land, which before be- 
longed generally to every body, but 
particularly to nobjc!Iy? And, as vvc 
before obferved uiat occupancy gave 
the right to the temporary ufe of the 
foil, fo it is agreed upon all hands, 
that occupincy gave aifo the original 
fight to the peraiauciU property in the 



mod agreeable to his own convenience, 
provided he found them unoccupied by 
any one elfe. 

Black/ione^s Commentaries, 

§ 83. Retirement of no Ufe to fome* 

To lead the life I propofe with fatif- 
faftionand profit, renouncing theplca- 
fures and bufinefs of the world, and 
breaking the habits of both, is not fuf* 
ficient : the fupine creature whofe un- 
derdanding is fuperficially employed, 
through life, about a few general no- 
tions, and is never bent to a clofe 
and fteady purfuit of truth, may re- 
nounce the pleafures and bufinefs of 
the world, for even in the bufinefs of 
the world we fee fuch creatures often 
employed, and may break the habits ; 
nay he may retire and drone away 
life in folitude like a monk, or like 
him over the door of whofe houfe, as 
if his houfe had bepn his tomb, fomc- 
body writ, •* Here lies fuch an one:*^ 
but no fuch man will be able to make 
the true ufe of retirement. The em- 
ployment of his mind, that would 
have been agreeable and eafx if he 

h94 
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kad accoftomed himfelf to it early, will 
be unpleafant and impradicable late : 
fuch men lofe their intelle^ual powers 
for want of exerting them, and, having 
trifled away youths are reduced to the 
nece^cy of trifling away age. It /ares 
with the mind jufl as it does with the 
body. He who was born with a tex- 
ture of brain as (Irone as that of New- 
ton, may become unable to perform the 
common rules of arithmetic ; jull as he 
who has the fame elafticity in his muf- 
cles, the fame fupplenefs in his joints^ 
and all his nerves and (incws as well 
braced as Jacob Hall, may become a 
fat unwieldy fluggard. Yet further; 
the implicit creature, who has thought 
it all his life needlefs, or unlawful, to 
examine the principles of fafts that he 
took originally on trufl, will be as little 
able as the other to improve his foli- 
tude to any good purpofe : unlefs we 
call it a good purpofe, for that feme- 
times happens, to confirm and exalt his 
prejudices, fo that he may live and die 
m one continued delirium. The con- 
firmed prejudices of a thoughtful life are 
as hard to change as the confirmed ha- 
bits of an indolent life: and as fome 
mud trifle away ao^e becaufe they trifled 
away youth, others mu(l labour on in a 
maze of error, becaufe they have wan- 
dered there too long to find their way 
out. Bolingbroke. 

J 84. Coftfequences of the Re-volution cf 

1688. 

Few men at that time looked forward 
enough to forefee the neccflary confc- 
quence? of the new coniticution of the 
revenue that was foon afterwards form- 
ed, nor of the method of funding that 
immediately took place; which, abfurd 
as they are. have continued ever fince, 
till it is become fcarce poflibie to alter 
them. Frw people, I fay, fore fa w how 
the creation of fund«, and tne multi- 
plication of taxc-, woul \ '•ncreafe year- 
ly the power of the cr.»wn, and bring 
our liberties, by a natunl and neceU 
fary progreflion, into more r.al, tho* 
Icfs apparent dancrer, than t«iey were in 
before the Rf!volu:ion. T'e rxceliivc 
ill hiifbindry prafllf-J fom the very 
(j.^.j. .,;,;,; of King Wiiiian's r-'ign* 
fijii Au<\\ laid the foundations of all 



we feel and all we fear, was not theef- 
fcA of Ignorance, rnifUke, or what we 
call chance, butofdefign and fcheme 
in thofe who had the fway at that time. 
I am not fo uncharitable, however, as 
to believe, that they intended to bring 
upon their country all the mifchieft 
that we, who came after them, experi- 
ence, and apprehend. No ; they faw 
the meafures they took fingly, and un- 
relatively, or relatively alone to fome 
immediate object. The notion of at- 
taching men to the new government, 
by tempting them to embark their for- 
tunes on the fame bottom, was a r«a- 
fon of date to fome :• the notion of 
creating a new, that is, a monied in- 
terell, in oppolition to the landed in- 
terefl, or as a balance to it, and of ac- 
quiring a fuperior influence in the city 
of London, at leail, by eftablifhmcnt of 
great corporations, was areafon of party 
to others : and I make no doubt that 
the opportunity of amafling immenfe 
ellates by the managements of funds, 
by traflicking in paper, and by all the 
arts of jobbing, was a reafon of private 
intcrell to thofe who fupported and im- 
proved this fcheme of iniquity, if not 
to thofe who devifed it. They looked 
no farther. Nay, we who came after 
them, and have long tailed the bitter 
fruits of the corruption they planted, 
were far fiom taking fuch an alarm at 
our dillrcfs, and our danger, as they 
dcferved ; till the mod remote and fa- 
tal effecl of cauies, Lid by the laft ge- 
neration, wa« very near becoming an 
object of experience in this. Ibid. 

§ 85. Defence rfRdJlcs i in a Letter t$ 

a Lady. 

It is with wonderful fatisfa£lion I find 
you arc grown fuch an adept in the 
occult artb, and that you take a laud- 
able pleafure in the ancient and inge- 
nious lludw of making anJ folving rid- 
dles. It is a fcicnce, undoubtedly, of 
m'>ft necefl'iry acjuiremeot, and de- 
fervcs to makv a part in the meditation 
of both fexcs. Th.jfc of yours may by 
thi' m^'ansvry innocently indulge their 
ufuaJ curiofity of difcovering and dif- 
clofing a fecret ; whilil fuch amongd 
ours who have a turn for deep fpscu- 

lations^ 
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lations, and are fond of puzzling them- mod learned work in folio, w^^erein ht. 
Ifelvcs and others, may excrcne their has fully proved that important point, 
faculties this way with much private I will not anticipate the pleafare yon 
fatisfaftion, and without ihv. lead dif- will receive by perufing this cariotii 
torbance to the public. It is an art performance. Tn the mean while let it 
indeed which I would recommend to be remembered, to the immortal glory 
the encouragement cf boih the univer- of this arr, that the wifeft man, as well 
fities, asitanords theeafielland (hortell as the greateft prince that ever lived, 
method bf conveying fome of the moft is faid to have amufed himfelf and a 
ttfeful principles of logic, and might neighbouring monarch in trying the 
therefore be introduced as a very pro- flrength of each other's talents in this 
per fubftitute in the room of thofe dry way; feveral riddles, it feems, having 
lyftems which are at prefent in vogue pafled between Solomon and Hiram, 
in thofe places of education. For as upon condition that he who failed in 
it it coniills in difcovering truth under the folution fhould incur a certain pe- 
borrowed appearances, it might prove nalty. It is recorded Hkewife of the 
of wonderful advantage in every branch great father of poetry, even the divine 
of learning, by habituating the mind Homer himfelf, that he had a taftc of 
to feparate all f -Jreign ideas, and confe- this fort ; and we are told by a Greek 
quently prefcrvin^ it from that grand writer of his life, that he died with vex- 
fource of error, the being deceived by ation for not being able to difcover a 
falfe connexions. In Ihort, Timoclea, riddle which was propofed to him by 
this your favourite fcience contains the fome filhermen at a certain ifland called 
fum of all human policy ; and as there Jo. FitzoJborne*s Letters, 

18 no pafiing through the world with- 
out fomctimc. mixing with fools and . gg^ The true Vfe of the Zenfei terwiei 
knaves ; who would not cnoofe to be ' by Fajhiou. 

maflcr of the enigmatical art, in or- ^ 

der, on proper cccafions, to be able to Nothing has been fo often explained, , 
lead afide craft and impertinence from and yet fo little underftood, as fimpli- 
thcir aim, bv the convenient artifice of city in writing ; and the reafon of its 
a prudent difguife f It was the maxim remaining fo much a myftery, is our 
pfavery wife princ, that *' he who own want of/implicity in manners. By 
knows not how to uif^n bl^, knows not our prefent mode of education, we arc 
how to reign :" a::d I dt (ire ou would forcibly warped from the bias of na- 
receiveit as mine, that** he who knows ture, in mind as well as in body; we 
pot how to riddle, knows not hov/ to arc taiir;] t to difguife, diftort, and.aU 
live." ter our f-ntiments until our thinking 

But beiides the general ufefulnefs of faculty is diverted into an nnnatur&l 
this art, it will hr.ve a furihi^r rccoci- channel ; and we not only relinquiih 
niend*ation to all true admirers of anti- and forget, but alfo become incapable 
quity, as being pra^ifed by the moft of our original difpofitions. We are 
confiderable pciforiages of early times, totally changed into creatures of art and 
Jt is almoll three thouLni yrars a^o aiTcdtation ; our perception is abufed, 
fince Samfon propofed his famous riJ- and our f nfes are perverted ; our minds 
die fo well known ; tho* the advocates Info* their nature, force, and flavour; 
for ancient learning mufl forgive me, the imagination, fweated by artificial 
If in this article I attribute the fupe- fire, produces nought but vapid and 
riority to the moderns ; for if we may fickly bloom; the genius, in dead of 
judge of the (kill of the former in this growing like a vigorous tree, that ex- 
profound art by that remarkable fpeci- tends its branches on every fide, buds, 
men of it, the gcniufcs of thofe early bloflbms, and bears delicious fruit, re* 
ages were by no means equal to thofe fcmbles a lopped and flunted yew, tor- 
which our times have produced* But tured into fome wretched form, pro- 
as a friend of mine has lately finifhcd, jeding no (hade or (helter, difphyiog 
and intends very fhortly to publiih, a no (lower, diffufing no fragrance, and 

prodacing 
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yrodacing no fruit, and cxVibltmg no- 
thing but a barren conceit for the amufe- 
inent of the idle fpedlator. 

Thus debauched from Nature, how 
can we reliih her genuine prod unions ? 
As well might a man diftinguifh ob- 
jeAs through the medium of a prifm, 
that prefents nothing but a variety of 
colours to the eye ; or a maid pining in 
the green-ficknefs prefer a bifcuit to a 

cinder. 

It has often been alleged, that the 
paffions can never be wholly depofed, 
and that by appealing to thefe, a good 
writer will always be able to force him* 
felf into the hearts of his readers ; but 
even the (Irongeft pafOons areweakened, 
nay fometimes totally e^tinguiihed and 
deftroyed, by mutual oppolition, difli- 
pation, and acquired inrenlibility. How 
often at our theatre has the tear of 
fympathy and burft of laughter been 
repreffed by a malignant fpecies of 
pride, refufmg approbation to the au- 
thor and aftor, and renouncing (ociety 
with the audience ! I have fecn a young 
creature, poffefled of the ihoft delicate 
complexion, and exhibiting features 
that indicate fenfibility, fit without the 
lealt emotion, and behold the moli ten«- 
der and pathetic fcenes of Otway repre- 
fentcd with all the energy of aftion; fo 
happy had (he been in her efforts to con- 
quer the prejudices of nature. She had 
been trained up in the belief that no- 
thing was more auk ward, than to be. 
tray a fenfe of fhame or fympathy ; ilie 
feemed to think that a conient of paf- 
iion with the vulgar, would impair the 
dignity of her charader ; and that (he 
hcrfelf ought to be the only objecl of 
approbation. But (he did not confider 
that (uch approbation is feldom acquir* 
ed by difdain ; and that want of feel* 
ing is a very bad recommendation to the 
human heart. For my own (hare, I ne- 
ver fail to take a furvey of the female 
part of an audience, at tvery intereft* 
ing incident of the drama. When I 
perceive the tear dealing down a lady's 
cheek, and the fudden (igh efcape from 
her bread, I am attracted toward her by 
an irrefiftible emotion of tendernefsand 
efteem ; her eyes (hine with enchanting 
luftre, through the pearly moidure that 
furrounds them; my heart warms at 

5 



the glow which hnmanfty kindlef Otf 
her cheek, and keeps time with the ac- 
celerated heavings of her fnowy bo* 
fom J I at once love her benevolence, 
and revere her difcernment. On the 
contrary, when I fee a fine woman's 
face unaltered by the diftrefs of the 
fcene, with which I myfelf am affedlcd, 
I refent her indifference as an infult oa 
my own underdanding ; I fuppofe her 
heart to be favage, her difpofition un« 
focial, her organs indelicate, and ex- 
claim with the fox in the fable, O fuU 
cbrum caputs fed cerebrum non habet ! 

Yet this infeniibility is not perhaps 
owing to any original defefl. Nature 
may have dretched the dring, tho' ic 
has long ceafed to vibrate. It may have 
been difplaced and didraded by the 
iird violence offered to the native ma- 
chine ; it may have lod its tone through 
long difufe ; or be fo twided and over- 
drained as to produce an effedt very dif- 
ferent from that which was primarilf 
intended. If fo little regard is paid to 
Nature when ihe knocks fo powerfulljr 
at the bread, (he mud be altogether 
negledled and defpifed in her calmer 
mood of ferene tranquillity, when nov 
thing appears to recommend her buc 
dmpiicity, propriety, and innocence* 
A clear, blue (ky, fpangled with dars, 
will prove a homely and infipid objed 
to eyes accudomed to the glare of 
torches, tapers, gilding, and glittery 
they will be turned with loathing and 
difgud from the green mantle of the 
fpring, fo gorgeoufly adorned with . 
buds and foliage, dowers and bloiroms, 
to contemplate a gaudy negligee, drip- 
ed and interfered with abrupt un- 
friendly tints that fetter the mafles of 
light, and didrad the vifion ; and cuC 
and pinked into the mod fanta(Hc forms; 
and dounced and furbelowed, patched 
and fringed with all the littlenefs of 
art, unknown to elegance. Thofe ears 
that are offended by the fweetly wil4 
notes of thethrudi^the black-bird, and 
the nightingale, the didant cawing of 
the rook, the tender cooing of the 
turtle, the foft fighing of reeds and 
oiiers, ^he magic murmur of lapfing 
dreams ; will be regaled and ravifhed 
by the extravagant and alarming notes 
of a fqueaking fiddle, extradled by % 

j&afician 
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fnuHcian wlio has no other genius than fincerity, the chearful relig^nation to 
that which lies in his fingers ; they will the will of Heaven, the mutual affeftion 
even be entertained with the rattling of of the charities, the voluntary refpeft 



coaches, the rumbling of carts, and the 
delicate cry of cud and mackarel. 

The fenfe of fmelling that delights 
in the fccnt of excrementiiious animai 
juices, fuch as mufk, civet, and urinous 
falts, will loath the fragrancy of new- 
mown hay, the hawthorn's bloom, the 
fweet-briar, the honey-fuckle, and the 
rofe ; and the organs that are gratified 
with the tafte of fickly veal which has 
been bled into the palfy, rotten pul- 
lets crammed into fevers, brawn made 



paid to fuperior dignity or (lation, the 
virtue of beneficence extended even to 
the brute creation, nay the very criin« 
fon glow of health and fwelling lines of 
beauty, are defpifed, detefted, fcorncd, 
and ridiculed as ignorance^ rudenefs, 
rufUcity, and fuperlHtion, Smollett* 

§ 87. Simplicity a principal Beauty in 

Writing. 

If we examine the writers whofe ccm- 



Qp of dropfical pig, the abortion of pofitions have flood the teft of ages, 

pigeons and of poultry, 'fparagus gorg. and obtained that higheft honour, the 

cd with the crude unvvholcfome juice of concurrent approbation of diliant times 

dung, peafe without fubftance, peaches and nations, we fhall find that the 

without tailc, and pine^apples without charafler of fimplicity is the unvarying 

flavour, will certainly naufeate the circumflance, which alone hath been 

genuine, and lalutary tafle of able to gain this univerfal homage from 



native, 

Welfh beef, Banftead mutton, Hamp- 
ihirc pork, and barn-door fowls; whofe 
juices are concofted by a natural di- 
geUion, and whofe flefh is confolidated 
by free air and cxercife. 

In fuch a total perverfion of the 
fcnfcs, the ideas mull be mifreprefent- 
ed, the powers of the imagination dif- 
ordered, and the judgment of confe- 
fjuence unfjund. The difcafe is at- 
tended with a fa! fe appetite, which the 
natural food of the mind will not fa- 
libfy. It muft have fauces compounded 
of the mcft heterogeneous trafh. The 
icul feems to link into a kind of fleepy 
idiotifm, or childilli vacancy of thought. 
It is diverted by tcv? and baubles, which 
can only be pleafing to the moll fu- 
perficjal curiofity. it is enlivened by 
a quick fuccefTion of trivial objects, 
that gliil^n, and glance, and dance be- 
lore the eye; and, like an infant kept 
awake and infpirited by the found of a 
rattle, it muft not only be diizzled and 
aroufcd, but alfo cheated, hurried, and 
perplexed by the artifice of deception, 
bulintTs, intricacy, and intrigue, which 
is a kind of low juggle that may be 
teriTied the legerdemain of genius. This 
bu'\i( the cale, it cannot enjoy, nor in- 
clct'J dlilinguifh, the charms of natural 
and mnr..l beauty or decorum. The 
iuj'' nuouR blufh of native innocence, 
il^c |\i.iu language gf angicnt faith and 



mankind. Among the Greeks, whofe 
writers in general are of the £mple 
kind, the divineil poet, the mod com- 
manding orator, the fineft hifiorian, and 
deeped philofopher, are, above the reft, 
confpicuoufly eminent in this great 
quality. The Roman writers rife to- 
wards perfedion according to that 
meafure of true fimplicity which they 
mingle in their works. Indeed, they 
are all inferior to the Greek models. 
But who will deny, that Lucretius, Ho- 
race, Virgil, Livy, Terence, Tully, arc 
at once the fimpleit and beft of Roman 
writers ? unlefs we add the noble An- 
nalift, who appeared in after time5; 
who, notwithllanding the political turn 
of his genius, which fometimes inter- 
feres, is admirable in this great qua- 
lity ; and by it, far fuperior to his con- 
temporaries. It is this onecircumftance 
that hath raifed the venerable Dante, 
the father of modern poetry, above the 
fucceeding poets of his country, who 
could never long maintain the local 
and temporary honours bellowed upon 
them ; but have fallen under that juft 
ncgled, which time will ever decree to 
thofe who defert a jull fimpliciry for 
the florid colourings of flyle, contraft- 
ed phrafes, afiFefted conceits, the mere 
trappings of compofition, and Gothic 
minuiia:. It is this hath oiven to Boi- 
Icau the moll lading wreatn in France, 

and 
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.kad to. Shakefj^earc and Milton in 
England ; cfpecially to the laft, whofe 
writings arc more unmixed in this rc- 
fpefl, and who had formed himfelf en- 
tirely on the Hmple model of the beft 
Greek writers and thefacred fcriptures. 
As it appears from thefe inftances, 
that fimplicity is the only univcrfal 
charafteriftic of juft writing ; fo the 
fuperior eminence of the facred fcrip- 
,tures in this prime quality hath been 
generally acknowledged. One of the 
greateft critics in antiquity, himfelf 
confpicUous in the fublimc and Ample 
manner, hath borne this teftimony to 
the writings of Mofcs and St. Paul ; 
and by parity of rfcafon we muft con- 
clude, that had he been convcrfant 
with the other facred writers, his tafte 
and Candour would have allowed them 
tlie fame encomium. Brown^s Effhy. 

'% 88i Simplicifj con/picKOus in the Scrip- 
tures, 

tt hath been often obferved, even bv 

Writers of no mean rank, that the 

** fcriptures fu^er in their credit by 

the difadvantagc of a literal vcrfion, 

while other ancient writings enjoy the 

advantage of a fttt and embsllifhed 

tranflation." But irt reality thefe geA- 

tlbmen*s concern is ill placed and 

-groundlefs. For the triiih is, *' That 

- hioft other writings are indeed impaired 

' by a literal tranflation; whereas, giving 

bnly a due regard to the idioms of dif- 

. ferent languages, the facred writings, 

when literally tranflated, are then in 

their fall perteflioji.*' 

Now this is an internal proof, that 
in all other writings there is a mixture 
of local, relative, exterior ornament ; 
which is often loft in the transfufion 
from one language to another. But 
the internal beauties, which depend not 
tin the particular con ftrudioh of tongues, 
no change of tongue cail dcftroy. Hence 
the bible compofition preferves its na- 
tive beauty and ftrengtk alike in every 
language, by the fole energy of uA- 
adorned phrafe, natural images, weight 
of fentiment, and great fimplicity. 

It is in this refpeA like a rich 
vein of gold, which, under the {tvtit^ 
trials ot heat, cold, and moifture, re- 
t4ins its original weight and fplendurj 



without either lofs or alloy ; while 
bafcr metals are corrupted by earth, 
air, water, fire, and afiimilated to the 
various elements through which they* 
pafs. 

This circumftance then may bejuftly 
regarded as fufEcicnt to vindicate the 
compofition of the facred fcriptures ; 
as it is at once their chief excellence, 
and greateft fecurity. It is their excel- 
lence, as it renders them intelligible 
and ufeful to all ; it is their fecurity, 
as it prevents their being difguifed by 
the falfe and capricious ornaments of 
vain or \yeak tranflators. 

We may fafely appeal to experience 
and fafl for the confirmation of thefe 
^remarks On the fuperior (implicity, 
utility, and excellence of the ftyle of 
the holy fcripture. Is there any book 
in the world fo perfeflly adapted to all 
capacities ? that contains fuch fublime 
•and exalted precepts, conveyed in foch 
an artlefs and intelligible ftrain ? that 
can be read with fuch pleafure and ad- 
vantage by the lettered fage and the 
unlettered peafant f Ibid, 

\ 89. SimpUchy fhonld he preferrtd /# 
Refinement in Writing, 

t^ine writing, according to Mr. Ad- 
difon, confifts of fentiments which are 
natural, without being obvious. There 
cannot be a jufter, aAd more concife 
definition of fine writing. 

Sentiments which are merely natural^ 
afFe^ not the mind with any pleafure, 
and feem not worthy to engage our 
attention. The pleafantries of a wa* 
terman, the obfervations of a peafant, 
the ribaldry of a jpOrter or hackney 
coachman ; all thefe are natural, and 
difagreeable. What an infipid comedy 
(hould we nkake of the chit-chat of tho 
tea-table, copied faithfully and at full 
length ? Notning can pleafe perfons of 
tafte, but nature drawn with all her 
graces and ornaments, la belle nature ; 
or if we copy low-life, the llrokes muft 
be ftrong and reinarkable, and muft 
convey a livelv image to the mind. 
The abfurd naiveie of Sancho Pancha 
is reprefented in fuch inimitable co- 
lours by Cervantes, that it entertains ai 
much as the pidare of the moft magna* 
nimious hero or fofteft lover. 

3 B The 
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f onceit. It was thus the age of Clau. houfcs are as unfarc a poffcffion, ai il 
dius and Nero became fo much inferior they were built with cards. Many, in- 
to that of Auguftus in tafte and genius : deed, have been reduced to ihcir laft 
and perhaps there are, at prefent, fome guinea at this genceel gaming-houfe; 
fymptoms of a like degeneracy of tafte, but the rooft inveterate enemies to 
ID France as well as in England. White's mull allow, thai it is but now 

Hume. and then, that a gamefter of quality, 

who looks upon it as an even bet whe- 

% 90. Jn EJfay on Suicide. ^jj^, ^j^^^g is another world, takes hia 

The lad feffions deprived us of the chance, and difpaiches himfelf, when 
only furviving member of a fociety, che odds are again ft him in this, 
which (during its Ihort exiftence) was gut however free the gentlemen of 
equal both in principles and practice White*s may be from any imjputation of 
to the Mohocks and Hell-fire club of this kind, it muft be confeiTed, tbaC 
tremendous memory. This fociety was fuicide begins to prevail fo generally, 
compofed of a few broken gamefters that it is the moft gallant exploit, by 
and defpcrate young rakes, who threw which our modern heroes chufe to fiff- 
the fmull remains of their bankrupt nalize themfelves ; and in this, indccn, 
fortunes into one common ftock, and they behave with uncommon prowefs. 
thence aflTumed the name of the Laft From the days of Plato down to thefe, 
Guinea Club. ^A (hort life and a a fuicide has always been compared to 
merry one was their favourite maxim ; a foldier on guard deferting hts poft : 
and they determined, when their finan- but I (hould rather confider a fet of 
ces (hould be exhaufted, to die as they thefedefperatemen, whorufhoa certain 
had lived, like gentlemen. Some of death, as a body of troops fent ont on 
their members had the luck to get a the forlorn hope. They meet every 
reprieve by a good run at cards, and face of death, however horrible, with 
otners by fnapping up a rich heirefs or the utmoft refolution : fome blow the'ff 
a dowager ; while the reft, who were not brains ont with a piftol ; fome expire, 
cutoff in the natural way by duels or like Socrates, by poifon ; fome fall, like 
the gallows, very rcfolutely made their Cato, on the point of their own fwords; 
quietus with Uudanum or the piftol. and others, who have lived like Nero, 
The laft that remained of this fociety afFecl to die like Seneca, and bleed to 
had very calmly prepared for his own death. The moft exalted geniufes I 
execution: he had cocked his piftol, ever remember to have heard of were a 
xleliberately placed the muzzle of it to party of reduced gamefters, who brave- 
his temple, and was juft going to pull ly refolved to pledge each other in a 
the trigger, when he bethought him- bowl of laudanum. I was lately in- 
felf that he could employ it to better formed of a gentleman, who went 
purpofe upon Hounflow heath. This among his ufual companions at the 
brave man, however, had but a very gaming-table the day before he made 
ihort refpite, and was obliged to fuffer away with himfelf, and coolly quefti- 
the ignominy of going out of the world ©ned them, which they thought the 
in the vulgar way, by an halter. eaficft and gentceleft method of going 

The enemies of play will perhaps out of the world : for there is aa much 
connder thofc gentle ^len-, who boldly difference between a mean perfon and 
ftake their whole fortunes at the g3. a man of quality in their manner of 
ming table, iu the fame view with thefe deftroying themfelves, as in their man- 
defperadoesi ; and they may even go fo nerot'living. The poor fneakingwretch. 



— / ' to— — j..^.f,^..j *« *^w-„»„.w..., - pone , — 

of a gamt*fter, who (when luck runs bis throat with his own razor» Bnt 
againft him) throws away whole acres the man of fafhion almoft always diet 
9k\ «very call of tht dicc« aud whofe by a piftol ; and even tlie coblcr of any 

fpirit 
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ii>irk goes oiFby a dofe or two extraor- of this fort dragged- at the <cart's tail, 

dinary of gin* ^ and afterwards hung in chains at his 

But this falfe notion of courage, own door, or have his quarters put op 

however noble it may appear to the in terrorem in the moft public places, as 

defperate and abandoned, in reality a rebel to his Maker. But, that the 

amounts to no more than the refolu- fuicide of quaTky might be treated with 

tion of the hi|;hwayman, who fhoots more refpea, he (hould be indulged in 

himfelf with his own piflol, when he having his wounded corpfe and (hattered 

finds it impoifible to avoid being taken, brains laid (as it were) in ftate for fome 

All pradlicable means, therefore, (hould days; of which dreadful fpe£tacle W9 

be devifed to extirpate fuch abfurd may conceive the horror from the fol- 

bravery, and to make it appear every lowing pifture drawn by Dryden : 

wav horrible, odious, contemptible, xhenaycrof himfelf too fa w I there, 

and ridiculous, From reading the pub- The gnc congeai'd was dotted in his hair J 

lie prints, & foreigner might be naturally With eyes half cloi*d, and mouth wide ope he 

Jed to imagine, that we are the moft *»y» ' , , . 

Junatic people in the whole world. And grim as whea he brcathM his fullcn foul 

Almoft every day informs us, that the ^' 

corof)er's inqucft has fat on the body of The common murderer has his fkele- 
k>me miferable fuicide, and brought ton preferved at Surgeons-Hall, in 
in their verdid lunacy ; but it is very order to deter others from bein? guilty 
well known, that the enquiry has not of the fame crime; and I think it would 
been made into the ftate of mind of not be improper to have a charncl- 
the deceafed, but into his fortune and houfe fet apart to receive the bones of 
family. The law has indeed provided, thefe more unnatural felf- murderer «, 
the deliberate felf-murderer (hould be in which monuments fhould be erected, 
treated like a brute, and denied the giving an account of their deaths, and 
rites of burial: but among hundreds of adorned with the glorious en/igns of 
lunatics by purchafe, I never knew this their rafhnefs, the rope, the knife, tho 
fentence executed but on one poor fword, or the piftol. 
cobler;, who hanged himfelf in his own The caufe of thefe frequent felf. 
. ftall. A pennylefs poor wretch, who murders among us has been generally 
has not left enough to defray the fune- imputed to the peculiar temperature of 
ral charges, may perhaps be excluded our climate. Thus a dull day is looked 
the church-yard ; but felf.murder by upon as a natural order of execution, 
a piftol qualifies the polite owner for a and EngliHimen muft ncceftarily (hoot, 
fudden death, and entitles him to a hang, and drown themfelvcs in Novem* 
pompous burial, and a monument fet- ber. That our fpirits are in fome mea- 
ling forth his virtues in Weftminller fure influenced by the air cannot be 
Abbey. Every man in his fober fenfes denied ; but we are not fuch mere ba- 
inuft wifh, that the moft fevere laws that rometers as to be driven to defpair and 
could poffibly be contrived were enaded death by the fmail degree or gloom 
againft fuicides. This ftiocking bra* that our winter brings with it. If we 
vado never did (and I am confident have not fo much funfliine as fome 
never will) prevail among the more de- countries in the world, we have infi- 
licate and tender fex iiS our own na- nitely more than many others ; and I 
tipn: though hiftory informs us, that do not hear that men difpatchthomfeives 
the Roman ladies were once fo infa. by dozens in Ruflia or Sweden, or that 
tuated as to throw off the foftnefs of they are unable to keep up their fpirits 
their nature, and commit violence on even in the total darknefs of Greenland, 
themfelves, till the madnefs was curbed Our climate exempts us from many 
by the expofing their naked bodies in difeafes, to which other niore fouthern 
the public ftreets. This, I think, nations are naturally fubjeft; and I can 
would afford an hint for fixing the like never be perfuaded, that being bom 
ipark pf ignominy on our male fuicides ; near the north pole is a phy&cal caufe 
and I would have titty lower wretch for felf-mnrder* 

3 B } De(pair, 
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Defpair, Indeed^ is the natural caafe 
ofthefe fhockin|; aflions; but this is 
commonly defpair brought on by wilful 
extravagance and debauchery, Thefe 
firft involve men into difficulties^ and 
then death at once deRvers them of 
their lives and their cares. For my p^rt, 
when I fee a yoang profligate wantonly 
fijuandering his fortune in bagnios or 
at thegamingrtable, I cannot help look- 
ing on him as haftening his own death, 
and in a manner digging his own grave. 
As he is at lad induced to kill him- 
felf by motives ariiing from his vices, 
I confider him as dying of fome dif- 
cafe, which thofe vices naturally pro- 
duce. If his extravagance has been 
chieHy in luxurious eating and drink- 
ing, I imagine him poiioned by his 
wines, or furfeited by a favourite diih ; 
and if he has thrown away his eflate in 
bawdy- houfes, I conclude him de- 
ilroyed by rottennefs and filthy dif- 
eafes. 

Another principal caufe of the fre- 
quency of fuicide is the noble fplrit of 
free-thinking, which has diffufcd itfelf 
among all ranks of people. The liber- 
tine of fafhion has too refined a talle to 
tro^bIe himfelf at all about a foul or an 
hereafter ; but the vulgar infidel is at 
wonderful pains to get rid of his bible, 
and labours to perfuade himfelf out of 
his religion. For this purpofc he at- 
tends conftantly at the difputant fo- 
cieties, where he hears a great deal 
about free-will, free-agency, and pre- 
dellination, till at length he is convinced 
that man is at liberty to do as he plea- 
fesj| lays his misfortunes to the charge 
of Providence, and comforts himfelf 
that he was inevitably deflined to be 
tied up in his own garters. The cou- 
rage ofthefe heroes proceeds from the 
fame principle*, whether they fall by 
their own hands, or thofe of Jack 
Ketch : the fuicide of whatever rank 
looks death in the face without Ihrinjc- 
ing ; as the gallant rogue affed\s an 
cafy unconcern under Tyburn, throws 
away the pfalm-book, bids the cart 
drive off with an oath, and fwings 
like a gentleman. Ccnnoijfeur, 

§ 91. jfn Emtmc-athn of SupetJUihnt 
oh/er^ed in the Country, 

You muft know, Mr. Towq, that I 



am juft returned from % vlfit of a foitW 
night to an old aunt in the North; 
where I was mightily diverted with 
the traditional fuperftitions, which aro 
moil religioufly preferved in the family, 
as they have been delivered down (time 
out of mind) from their fagadous 
grandmothers* 

When I arrived, I found the miftrefi 
of the houfe very bufily employed, with 
her two daughters^ in nailing an horie* 
(hoe to the thre(hold of the door. 
This, they told me, was to guard 
againfl the fpiteful defigns of an old 
won\an, who was a witch, and had 
threatened to do the family a mifchief, 
becaufe one of my youn^ coufins laid 
two draws acrofs, to fee if the old hag 
could .walk over them. The young 
lady affured.me, that (he had leveraT 
times heard Goody Cripple muttering 
to herfelf ; and to be fure (he was fay- 
ing the Lord's Prayer backwards. 
Befides, the old woman had vtiy often 
afked them for a pin : but they took 
care never to give her any thing that 
was (harp, becaufe (he (honld not be- 
witch them. They afterwards told me 
many other particulars of this kind^ 
the fame as are mentioned with infinite 
humour by the Spectator : and to 
confirm them, they alTured me, that the 
elded mifs, when (he was little, ufed 
to have fits, till the mother flung a 
knife at another old witch (whom 
the devil had carried off in an high 
wind), and fetched blood from her. 

When I was to go to bed, my aunt 
made a thoufand apologies for not put* 
tine me in the bell room in* the houfe ; 
which ((he faid) had never been lain in 
fince the death of an old walherwoman, 
who walked every night, and haunted 
that room in particular. They fancied 
that the old woman had hid money fome- 
where, and could not red till (he had 
told fomebody ; and my coufin aflured 
me, that (he might have had it all to 
hctfelf; for the fpirit came one night 
to her bed-fide, and wanted to tell her, 
but ihe had not courage to fpeak to it. 
1 learned alfo, that they had a foot- 
man once, who hanged himfelf for love ; 
and he walked for a great while, till 
they got the purfon to lay him in the 
Red Sea. 
I had not been here long» when an 
() accident 
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accident happened, which very much London. We knew when a fpirit was 
alarmed, the fwhole family.' Towzer in the room^'by the' 'candle bbrning 
one night howled mofl terribly ; which blue : but poor coufin Nancy waf ready 



was a itire fign, that fomebody belong- 
ing to them would die. The youngeft 
mifs declared, that (he had heard the 
hen crow that morning; which was 
another fatal prognoHic. They told 
roe, that, jaft before uncle died. Tow* 
zer bowled fo for feveral nights toge- 
ther, that they could not quiet him ; 
and my aunt heard the death-watch 
tick as plainly, as if there had been a 
clock in the room : the maid too, who 
fat up with him, heard a bell toll at 



to cry one ume, when (he fnuffed it 
out« and coo Id not blow it in again; 
though her fifter did it at a whiff, and 
confequentty triumphed in her fuperior 
virtue. 

We had no occafion for an almanack 
or the weather- 2 ra£s, to let us know 
whether it would rain or fliine. One 
evening I propofed to ride out with my 
coufins the next day to fee a gentle- 
man's houfe in the neighbourhood ; but 
my aunt affuredusit would be wet, (tie 



the top of the (lairs, the very moment knew very well, from the (hooting of 



the breath went out of his body. 
During this difcourfe, I overheard one 
of my cou(ins whifper the other, that 
flie was afraid their mamma would not 
live long ; for (he fmelt an ugly fmell. 



her corn. Befides, there was a great 
fpider crawling up the chimney, and 
the blackbird in the kitchen began to 
fing; which were both of them as cer- 
tain fore- runners of rain. But the moft 



like a dead carcafe. They had a dairy- to be depended on in thefe cafes is a 

maid, who died the very week after an tabby cat, which ufually lies ba(k- 

hearfe had (lopt at their door in its ing on the parlour hearth. If the cat 

way to church : and the eldeft mifs, turned her tail to the fire, we were to 

when (he was but thirteen, faw her Jiave an hard froft ; if the cat licked 

own brother's ghoft (who was gone to her tail, rain would certainly enfue. 



the Well Indies) walking in the gar- 
den ; and to be fure, nine months after, 
they had an account, that he died on 
board the (hip, the very fame day, and 
hour of the day, that mifs faw his ap. 
parition, 

I need not mention to you the com- 
mon incidents, which were accounted 
by them no lefs prophetic. If a cin- 
der popped from the fire, they were in 



They wondered what ftrangcr they 
(houU fee ; becaufe pufs wa(hed her 
foot over her left ear. The old lady 
complained of a cold, and her eldeft 
daughter remarked, it would go through 
the family ; for (he obferved, that pioor 
Tab had fneezed feveral times. Poor 
Tab, however, once flew at one of my 
coufins : for which (he had like to have 
been deflroyed, as the whole family be- 



hade to examine whether it was a purfe gan to think (he was no other than a 
or a coffin. They were aware of my witch. 



coming long before I arrived, becaufe 
they had feen ia (Irangcr on the ^rate. 
The youngeft mifs will let nobody ufe 
the poker but herfelf ; becaufe, when 
ihe ftirs the fire, h always burns bright, 
which is a fign Ihe will have a bri(k 
hu(band : and (he is no lefs fure of a 
good one, becaufe (he generally has ill 



It is impoflible to tell yon the feveral 
tokens by which they know whether 
good or ill luck wilt happen to them. 
Spilling the fait, or laying knives acrofs, 
are everv where accounted ill omens ; 
but a pin with the head turned towards 
you, or to be followed by a (Irange dog, 
I found were very lucky. I heard one 



fnck at cards. Nor is the candle lefs of my coufins tell the cook- maid, that 
oracular than the (ire : for the 'fquire of (he boiled away all her fweetheartt, 
the parilh came one night to pay them becaufe (he had let her di(h-water boil 
a vifir, when the tallow winding- (heet over. The fame youne lady one morn- 
pointed towards him ; and he broke his ing came down tobreakfaft with her cap 
neck foon after in a fox-chafe. My the wrong fide out ; which the mother 
aunt one night obferved with great obferving, charged her not to alter 
pleafure a letter in the candle ; and the it all day, for foar (he Ihonld turn 
very next day one came from her fan in luck. 

J B 4 But, 
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Bat, above all, I coald not help re- great have condefcended to borrowfVom 

marking the variout prognoftics which the vulgar. Among thefe, I cannot 

the old lady and her daughters ufed to but fet down (he (hocking pradice of 

collect from alrooft every part of the curiingand fwearing; a pra^ice, which 

body. A white fpeck upon the nails (to fay nothing at prefent of its impie- 

jnade them 9s fyre of a gift as if they ty and prophanenefs) is low and inde- 

bad it already in their pockets. The licate, and places the man of quality 

cldeft filler is to have one hufband more on the fame level with the chairman at 

than the yonneeil, becaufe fhe has one his door. A gentleman would forfeit 

ivrink(e more in her forehead ; but the all pretenfions to that title, who (hould 

other will have the advantage of her in chufe to embelliili his difcourfe with 

the number of children, as was plainly the oratory of Billingfgate, and con- 

firoved by fnapping iheir finger-joints. vcr(e in the (lyle of an oyiler-woman ; 

t would take up too much room to fet but it is accounted no difgrace to him tq 

down every circumftance, which I ob. ufethe famecoarfeexpreffionsofcurfing 
ferved of this fort during my flay with - and fwearing with the meaneft of the 

them : X ihall therefore conclude my mob. For my own part^ I cannot fee 

letter with the feveral remarks on other the difference between a Bj^gad or 1^ 

{yarts of the body, as far as I could Gad Jem-me, minced and foftened by a 

earn them from this prophetic family : genteel pronunciation from well-bred 

for, as I was a relation, you know, they lips, and the fame expreflion bluntly 

Iiad lefs referve, bolted out from the broad mouth of a 

If the head itches, it is a fign of rain, porter or hackney. cochman. 
If the head aches, it is a profitable pain. I fhall purpofely wave making an^ 
If you have the toot-ache, you don't reflexions on the impiety of this prac^i 
love true. If your eye-brow itches, tice, as I am fatisfied they would have 
yoq will fee a Aranger. If your right but little weight either with the beaU" 
eye itches, you will cry ; if your left, monde or the canaille. The fwearer of 
you will laugh : but left or right is either (Nation devotes himfelf piece- 
good at night. If your nofe itches, you meal, as it were, to deftru^lion ; pours 
will (hake hands with or kifs a fool, out anathemas againil his eyes, his 
drink a glafs of wine, run againft a heart, his foul, and every part of his^ 
cuckold's door, or mifs them all four, body ; nor does he fcruple to extend 
If your right ear or cheek burns, your the fame good wifhcs to the limbs and 
left friends are talking of you; if your joints of his friends and acquaintance, 
left, your right friends arc talking of This ^hey both do with the fame fear- 
you. If your elbow itches, you»wi]l ^^^^ unconcern; but with this only dif- 
change your bedfellow. Jf your right ference, that the gentleman- fwearer 
hand itches, yoi; will pay away money ; damns himfelf and others with the 
if your left, you will receive. If your p;reateft civility and good - breeding 
(lomach itches, you will eat pudding, imaginable. 

If your back itches, butterwillbecheap My predecefTor the Tatler gives as 

when grafs grows there. Jf your fide an account of a certain humoriil, who 

itches, fpmebody is wilhing for you. got together a party of noted fwearers 

If your gartering. place itchetj, you will to dinner with him, and ordered their 

go to a ftrange place. U your foot difcourfes to be taken down in fhort- 

itches, you will tread upon ilrange hand; which being afterwards repeated 

f round. Laftly, If you fhivcr, fome- to them, they were extremely (lartled 

ody is wallcing over your grave. and furprifed at their own common 

CoHftoiJfiur. talk. A dialogue of this nature would 

^ c ' J t' „ be no improper fupplement to Swift's 

§ 92. Suueartntr an tn delicate as nxiell ^ ;•, r. Ji ^u • j j •* 

'^ ^- I J D a /i>///^ con*ver/atjon ; though, indeed, it 

as a fwicked PraQtce. ^ u "* ' n. 1 • ^ u r* 

would appear too Ihocking to be fet 

As there are fome vices, which the down in print. But I cannot help wiihr 

vulgar have prefumed to copy from the ing, that it were poffible to draw out a 

great I fo there are others, which the catalogue of the fafhionable oaths and 

curfc^ 

/ 
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carfes in prefent nfe at Arthdr't, or would be bighTy conceraed to bare t 

9t any other polite aflembly : by wbicb limb rot away, his nofe fall off, or aa 

means the company themfelves would eye drop out of the focket. It wookt 

be led to imagine, that their converfa* therefore be advifeable to fubftiftte 

tion had been carried on between the Tome other terms equally unmeaning, 

loweH of the mob ; and they would and at the fame time remote from the 

blufh to find, that they had gleaned the vulgar curflng and fwearing, 

choicefl phrafes from lanes and alleys. It is recorded to the honour of the 

and enriched their difcoorfe witb the famous Dean Stanhope, that in bis 

elegant dialed of Wapping and Broad younger days, when be was chaplain to 

St. Giles's* a regiment, he reclaimed the officersj^ 

The legiflature has indeed provided who were much addided to this vulgar 

again ft this offence, by affixing a pe- pradice, by the following method of 

nalty on every delinquent according to reproof: One evening, as they were 

his ilation : but this law, like thofe all in company together, after they had 

made againft gaming, is of no effed ; been very eloquent in this kind of rhe- 

while the genteeler fort of fwearers toric, fo natural to the gentlemen of 

pour forth the fame execrations at the the army, the worthy dean took occa- 

hazard-cablc or in the tennis-court, fion totellaftoryin his turn ; in which 

which the more ordinary gameders re« he frequently repeated the words botih 

peat, with the fame impunity, over sLiid ^/a/s, inllead of the ofual exple- 

the fhufiie.board or in the (kit tie- alley, tives of Go//, devil, and damn^ which 

Indeed, were this law to be rigoroufly he did not think quite fo becoming for 

put in execution, there would appear one of his cloth to make Ute with. I 

to be little or no proportion in the pu- would recommend it to our people of 

piihment : fince the gentleman would fafhion to make ufe of the like inno-^ 

efcape by depofiting his crown ; while cent phrafes, whenever they are obli* 

the poor wretch, who cannot raife a ged to have recourfe to thefe fubliitntes 

fhilling, mufl be clapt into the (locks, for thout^ht and expreflion. << fiottle 

or fent to Hridewell. But as the of- and glaf:^" might be introduced with 

fence is exadlly the fame, I would alfo great energy in the table-talk at tho 

have no diAindlion made in the treat. King's- Arms or St. Alban's taverns, 

mcnt of the oiFenders : and it would be The gamefter might be indulged, with- 

a mod ridiculous but a due mortifica- out oifence, in Avcaring by the " knavo 

tion to a man of quality, to be obliged of clubs," or the " curfe of Scotland;" 

to thruft his leg through the fame (locks or h : might with fome propriety retain 

with a carman or a coal-heaver; (incc the old execration of *• the deuce take 

he firft degraded himfelf, and qualified it." The beau fhould be allowed to 

himfelf for their company, by talking fwear by his •' gracious felf," which 

in the fame mean dialedl. is the god of his idolatry ; and the 

I am aware that it will be pleaded in common expletives (hould con/ill only 

excufe for this prafrice, that oaths and of " upon my word, and upon my ho. 

curfes are intended only as mere exple- nour ;" which terms, whatever fenfe 

tives, which {trvt to round a period, they might formerly bear, are at pre. 

and give a grace and fpirit to converfa-. fcnt underilood only as words of courfe 

tion. Bqt there are ftill fome old-fa* without meaning. Connoijffkuu 
fhioned creatures, who adhere to their 

common acceptation, and cannot help . Sympathy a Soura of the 

thinkingita very ferious matter, that a ^ ^^ Sublime 
man (hould devote his body to the de-f 

vil, or call down damnation on his It is by the paffion of fympathy that, 

foul. Nay, the fwearcr himfelf, like we enter into the concerns of others ; 

the old man in the fable calling upon that we are moved as <hey are moved, 

death, would be exceeding loth to be and are never fufFercd'to be indiFerenc 

taken arhis word ; and, while he wi(hes fpeclators of almoft any thin^ whicl]^ 

^cftrudion to c\txy part of bis body* men can dp or fuffcr,. For fympathy 

muft 
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muft be confidered as a fort of fubfiita- others ; for« let tbe alFeflion be what it 

tion, by which we are pat into the place will in appearance, if it does not make 

of another man, and affeAed in a good us fhun iuch objeds, if, on the con- 

sneafure as he is afiefted ; fo that this trary, it induces as to approach them, 

pamon may either partake of the na- if it makes as dwell upon them, in 

tore of thofe which "* ^-"' — '"— **-= '"- ^ -' '^ ■- -•- 

vation, and turnin 

a fource of the Tub , ^. .. j , ^ ^ -^j 

upon ideas of pleafure, and then, what- kind. Do we not read the authentic 
ever has been faid of the focia! afFec- hiftories of icenes of this nature with 
tions, whether they regard fociety in as much pleafu re as romances or poems, 
general, or only fomc particular modes where the incidents are fidlitioifs ? The 
of it, may be applicable here. profperity qf no empire, nor the gran- 
It is by this principle chiefly that deur of no king, can fo agreeably af 
poetry, painting, and other affefting feft in the reading, as the ruin of the 
arts, transfufe their paflions from one ftate of Macedon, and the diftrefs oJF 
breaft to another, and are often capable its unhappy prince. Such a cataftrophe 
of grafting a delight on w^etchednefs, teaches us in hiflory, as much as the 
mifery, and death itfelf. It is a com- deftrudlion of Troy does in fable. Our 
»on obfervation, that objedts, which delight in cafes of this kind is very 
in the reality would fhock, are, in tra- greatly heightened, if the fufferer be 
gical and fuch-like reprefentations, the K>me excellent perfon who Hnks under 
Source of a very high fpecics of plea- an unworthy fortune* Scipio and Cato 
fure. This, taken as a faft, has been are both virtuous characters; bat we 
the caufe of much reafoning. This fa- are more deeply aflfcfted by the violent 
tisfadlion has been commonly attributed, death of the one, and the ruin of the 
firfl, to the comfort we rereivc in con- great caufe he adhered to, than with 
fidering that fo melancholy a ilory is the dcferved triumphs and nninterrupt- 
no more than a fittion ; and next, to ed profperity of the other ; for terror 
the contemplation of our own freedom is a paflion which always produces de- 
from the evils we fee reprefented. lam light when it does not prefs too clofe, 
afraid it is a prr-flice much too common, and pity is a paflion accompanied with 
in enquiries of this nature, to attribute pleafure, bccaufe it arifes from love 
the caufe of fcelincs which merely arife and focial affeftion. Whenever we arc 
from the mechanical flru6lure of our formed by nature to any aftivepurpofe, 
bodies, or from the natural frame and the pafTion which animates us to it is 
conditution of our minds, to certain attended with delight, or a pleafure of 
conclufions of the reafoning faculty on fome kind, let the fubjedt matter be 
the objefts prefented to us; for I have what it will ; and as our Creator has 
fome reafon to apprehend, that the in- defigned we (hould be united together 
fluence of reafon in producing our paf- by fo ftrong a bond as that of fympa* 
fions is nothing near fo exteniive as is thy, he has therefore twilled along with 
commonly believed. it* a proportionable quantity of this in- 

BurJte en the Sublime. gredient ; and always in the ^reateft 

proportion where our fympathy is moft 

§ 94. Effu^s of Sffipathy in the wanted, in the diftrefles of others. ' If 

Diftre/Tes of others. ^'^^'.P^j^^" "^^f ^""P^^ painful, we 

fhould fhun, with the greateft care, all 

To examine this point concerning pcrfons and places that could excite 

the efFeft of tragedy in a proper man- fuch a p^on ; as fome, who are fofar 

ner, we muft previoufly confider, how gone in indolence as not to endure any 

we are affeded by the feelings of our Srong imprcflion, adaally do. But the 

fellow-creatures in circumftancesof real cafe is widely different with the great- 

diflrcfs. I am cogvinced we have a de- cr part of mankind ; there is no fpec- 

gree of delight, and that no fmall one, tacle we fo eagerly purfue, as that of 

m the real misfortuaes and pains of fome uncommon aiia grievous calami- 
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ty ; fo that whether the mufortone U 
before our eyes, or whether thcyr are 
turned back to it in hiflbry, it alwayt 
touches wich delight ; but it is not an 
unmixed delight, but blended with no 
froall uneafmefs. The delight we have 
in fuch things, hinders us from ihun- 
ning fcenes of mifery ; and the pain 
we feel, prompts us to relieve onrfclvei 
in relieving thofe who fuller ; and all 
this antecedent to any reafoning, by an 
inftinft that works us to its own pur- 
pofes, without our concurrence. 

Burh on the Sublimt. 

^ 95. Tears not nnworthy of un Hero. 

If tears are arguments of cowardice, 
what ftiall I fay of Homer's hero ? Shall 
Achilles pafs for timorous becaufe he 
wept, and wept on lefs occafions than 
Eneas ? Herein Virgil muft be granted 
to have excelled his mailer. For once 
both heroes arc defcribcd lamenting 
their loft loves : Brifeis was taken away 
by force from the Grecian ; Crcufa 
was loft for ever to her hufl)and. But 
Achilles went roaring along the fait 
fea-fhore, and like a oooby was com- 
plaining to his mother^ when he fliould 
have revenged his injury by his arms. 
Eneas took a nobler courfe ; for, having 
iecured his father and fon, he repeated 
all his former dangers to have found 
his wife, if (he had been above ground. 

And here your lordfhip may obfcrve 
I the addrefs of Virgil ; it was not for 
nothing that this paffage was related 
with all thefe lender circumftances. 
Eneas told it ; Dido heard it. That 
he had been fo affcdtionate a hufband, 
\vas no iH argument to the coming dow- 
ager, that he might prove as kind to 
her. Virgil has a thouland fec;-et beau- 
ties, though I have not leifure to remark 

them. 

Segrais, on this fubjeft of a hero 
(bedding tears, obfervcs, that hifto- 
rians commend Alexander for weeping, 
wheh he read the mighty aftions of A- 
chilles ; and Julius Caefar is likewife 
praifed, when, out of the fame noble 
envy, he wept at the vidories of Alex- 
ander. But if we obferve more clofely, 
we ftiall find that the tears of Eneas 
^ere always on a laudable occaficiif 



Thus he weeps oat of compaffion anid 
tpnderncfs of nature, whea in the tem^ 
pie of Carthage he beholds the pidtures 
of his friends, who facrificed their lives 
in defence* of their country. He de- 
plores the lamentable end of his pilot 
Palinurus; the untimely death of young 
Pallas his confederate; and the reft, 
which I omit. Yet even for thefe tears, 
his wretched critics dare condemn him. 
They make Eneas little better than a 
kind of St. Swithin's hero, always 
raining. One of thefe cenfors is bold 
enough to arraign him of cowardice, 
when, in the beginning of the firft. 
book, he not only weeps but tremblea 
at an approaching ftorm : 

Extemplo Eneae folvontur frigore membn ! 
Ingemit, et duplicei tendeniadfiderapalmai, l^« 

But to this I have anfwered former- 
ly, that his fear was not for himfelf, 
but his people. And what can give a 
fovereign a better commendation, or 
recommend a hero more to the aftedlioh 
of the reader ? They were threatened 
with a tempe'ft, and he wept ; he was 
promifed Italy, and therefore he prayed 
for the accomplifliment of that promife. 
All this in the beginning of a ftorm ; 
therefore he ftiewed the more early pie- 
ty, and the quicker fenfe of compaf- 
fioii. Thus much I have urged elfe^ 
where in the defence of Virgil ; and 
fince I have been informed byMr. Moyl, 
a young gentleman whom I can never 
fufiicienily commend, that the ancients 
accounted drowning an accurfed death. 
So that if we grant him to have been 
afraid, he had juft occaiion for that 
fear, both in relation to himfelf and 
to his fubjcfts. Drydin, 

§ 96. Terror a Soura of the Sublime . 

No paffion fo effeftually robs the 
mind of all its powers of afling and 
reafoning as fear ; for fear being an 
apprehenfton of pain or death, it ope- 
rates in a manner that rcfemblcs adual 
pain. Whatever therefore is terrible 
with regard to fight, is fublime too, 
whether this caufe of terror be endued 
with greatnefs of dimenfions or not ( 
for it 'is impoftlble to look on any thing 
a& uiHing or contemptible, that mav 

be 
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^ be dangerous. There are many anU onercafonof Arift6tlc'« to prove that tra» 

jnals, who» though far from being large, gcdy is the more noble, becaufe it turns 

■re yet capable of raifing ideas of the in a (horter compafs ; the whole adlion 

fublime, becaufe they are confidered as being circumfcnbed within the fpace 

^bjefts of terror ; as ferpents and poi« of four- and- twenty hours. Jle might 

ibnous animals of almoft all kinds, prove as well that a muOiroom is to 

Even to things of great dimenfions, if pc preferred before a peach, becaufe 

we annex any adventitious idea of ter- it flioots up in the compafs of a night, 

xor, they become without comparifon A chariot may be driven round thepil- 

greater. An even plain of a vaft ex* lar in Icfs fpace than a large machine, 

tent on land, is certainly no mean idea; becaufe the bulk is not fo great. Is the 

the profpe^ of fuch a plain may be as moon a more noble planet than Saturn, 

«xteniive as a profpcft of the ocean ; becaufe Ihe makes her revolution in left 

but can it ever fill the mind with any than thirty days ; and he in liule lefs 

thing fo great as the ocean itfelf ? This than thirty years ? Both their orbs are in 

if owing to fevcral caufes, but it is proportion to their ievcral magnitudes; 

t>wing to none more than to this, that and, confequently, the f ulcknefs or 

the ocean is an objeft of no fmall tcr- flowncfs of their motion, and the time 

XQX. Burki ou the Suhlime. of their circumvolutions, is no argu- 
ment of the greater or lefs perfection* 

S 97, Tragedy compared iM Epic And befides, what virtue is there in a 

^ d ^ -V ' tragedy, which is not contained m an 

^* epic poem ? where pride is humbled. 

To raife, and afterwards to calm the virtue rewarded, and vice punilhed ; 
raCions ; to purge the foul from pride, and thofe more amply treated, than the 
by the examples of human miferics narrownefs of the drama can admit? 
which befil the grcateft ; in few words The (hining quality of an epic hero, 
to expel :.rrogancc and introduce com. his mar^nanimity, his condancy, hispa* 
paflion,, are the greateft effcrts of tra- tience, his piety, or whatever charaClerif- 
gedy. Great, I muft confefs, if they tical virtue his poet gives him, raifesfirft 
were altogether as lading as they are our admiration : we are naturally prone 
pompous. But are habits to be intro- to imitate what we admire ; and frt- 
duced at three hours w.irning? Are quent adls produce a habit. If the he. 
radical difeafcs fo fuddenly removed ? ro's chief quality be vicious, as, for 
A mountebank may promife fuch a example, the cholcr and obftinate de- 
cure, but a (kilful ph} fician will not fire of vengeance in Achilles, yet the 
undertake it. An epic poem is not fo moral is indruflive : and beiides, we 
much in hafte; it works Icifurtly ; the are informed in the very proportion of 
changes whi.h it makes are flow; but the Iliad, that this anger was perni- 
the cure is likely to be more perfcdl. cious ; that it brought a thoufand ills 
The effeAs of tragedy, as I faid, are on the Grecian camp. The courage of 
too violent to be lailing. If it be an- Achilles is propofed to imitation, not 
fwercd, that for this reafon tragedies his pride and difobedience to his gene- 
are often 10 be fecn, and the dofe to be ral, nor his brutal cruelty to his dead 
repeated ; this is tacitly to confcfs, enemy, nor the felling his body to his 
that there is more virtue in one heiolc father : we abhor thofe adlions while 
poem, than in many tragedies. A man ' we read them, and what we abhor we 
IS hum!: led one day, nnd his pride re. never imitate : the poet only (hews 
turns the next. Chymical medicines them, like rocks or qoickfands, to be 
are obferved to relieve ofiener than to fhunned. 

cure; for 'tis the nature of fpirits to By this example the critics have COD- 
nake fwift imprefllons, but not deep, eluded, that it is not neccflary the man- 
Galenical decodions to which 1 may ners of the hero (hould be virtaouf. 
properly compare an epic poem, have They are poetically good, if they are 
more of body in iliem ; they work by of a piece. Though where a charaAer 
<heir fuldancc and their weight. It is of perfect virtue i« fet before as, *tis 

more 
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more lovely ; for tbcfe the whole hero 
is to be imitated. This is the Eneas of 
Virgil : this is that idea of pcrfedion 
in an epic poem, which painters and 
ftatuarics have only in their minds, and 
which no hands are able to exprefs. 
Thefe are the beauties of a god in a 
homan body. When the pidure of 
Achilles is drawn in tragedy, he is 
taken with thofe warts and moles, and 
hard features, by thofe who reprefent 
him on the ftage, or he is no more A- 
chilles ; for his creator Homer has fo 
defcribed him. Yet even thus he ap- 
pears a perfed hero, though an imper- 
feft charader of virtue. Horace paints 
him after Homer, and delivers him to 
be copied on the ftage with all thofe im- 
perfections ; therefore ihey are eithcrnot 
faults in an heroic poem, or faults com- 
mon to the drama. After all, on the 
whole merits of the cafe, itmuft be ac 
knowledged, that the epic poem is more 
for the manners, and tragedy for the 
paffions. The paffions, as 1 have faid, 
are violent ; and acute diflempers re- 
quire medicines of a ftrong and fpeedy 
operation. Ill habits of the mind and 
cnronical difeafes are to be corrected 
by decrees, and cured by alteratives : 
wherein though purges are fometimes 
neceifary, yet diet, good air, and mo- 
derate exercife, have the greateft part. 
The matter being thus ftated, it will 
appear that both forts of poetry are of 
life for their proper ends. The flage is 
active, (he epic poem works at gi eater 
leifurc, yet is afted too, when need re- 

3uires : for dialogue is imitated by the 
rama, from the more aflive parts of it. 
One puts off a fit like the quinquina, 
and relieves us only for a time ; the 
other roots out the diftemper, and gives 
a healthful habit. The fun enlightens 
and chears us, di (pels fogs, and warms 
the ground with his daily beams ; but 
the corn is fowed, increafes, is ripen- 
ed, and reaped for ufe, in procefs of 
time, and its proper feafon* I proceed 
from the greatnefs of the a£lion to the 
dignity of the a^ors ; I mean, to the 
pel Tons employed in both poems. There 
likr'vii'e tragedy jvill be feen to borrow 
from the epopee ; and that which bor- 
rows is always of lefs dignity, becaufe 
ii has not of its own, A fubjcct^ 'tis 



true, may lend to his forereigrt ; bvt 
the a6t of borrowing makes the king 
inferior, becaufe he wants, and the 
fubjeft fupplies. And fuppoie the per-* 
fons of the drama wholly fabulous, or 
of the poet's invention, yet heroic poe- 
try gave him the examples of that in* 
vention ; becaufe it was firft, and Ho« 
mer the common father of the Aaee. 
I know not of any one advantage which 
Tragedy can boa ft above heroic poetry, 
but that it is reprefented to the view^ 
as' well as read; and inftru6ls in the 
clofet, as well as on the theatre* Thia 
is an nncontefted excellence, and a 
chief branch of its prerogative ; yet i 
may be allowed to fay, without partiali- 
ty, that herein the adiora fhare the po- 
et's praife. Your lord (hip knows fome 
modern tragedies which are beautiful 
on the ftage, and vet I am confident 
you would not reaa them. Trvphom 
the ftationer complains they are (eldona 
aiked. for in his ihop. The poet who 
flourifhed in the fcene, is damned ia 
the rmellf ; nay more, he is not efteei&- 
ed a good poet, by thofe who ftc 
and bear his extravagancies with de- 
light. They are a fort of ftately fuf- 
tian and lofty childifhnefs. Nothing 
but nature can give a (incere pleafure: 
where that is not imitated, 'tis gro- 
tefque painting ; the fine woman ends 
in a fifties tail. Dryden% 

§ 98. Hiflorj of TranJIatiems. 

Among the ftudies which have exer- 
cifed the ingenious and the learned for 
more than three centuries, none has 
been more diligently or more fucceft"- 
fully cultivated than the art of tranfla- 
tion ; by which the impediments which 
bar the way to fcience are, in fome 
meafure, removed, and the multipli- 
city of langnages becomes lefs incom- 
modious. 

Of every other kind of writing the 
ancients have left us models which all 
fucceeding ages have laboured to imi- 
ute; but tranflation may juftly be 
claimed by the moderns as their own. 
In the firft ages of the world inftrndion 
was commonly oral, and learning tra- 
ditional, and what' was not written 
could not be tranflated. When alpha-^ 

betical 
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ktical writing made tht conveyance of diey had fobdued the eaftern provtncef 
opinioDs'knd the trft»fniiffion of events of the Greek empire, they fbund their 
snore eafy and certain, literature did captives wifer than themfelves, and 
4iot floariih in more than one conntrr made hafte to relieve their wants by 
at once ; for diftant nations had little imparted knowledge. They difcovered 
•commerce with each other, and thofe -chat many might grow wile by the la- 
few whom cnriofity Tent abroad in queft boor of a few, and that improvements 
<of improvement, delivered their acq^ii* might be made with fpeed, when they 
fitions in their own manner, doflrous had the knowledge of former ages in 
perhaps to be confidered es the inven- their own language. They therefore 
tors of that which they had learned from made hafte to lay hold on medicine and 
others. philofophy, and turned their chief au- 

The Greeks for a time travelled into thors into Arabic. Whether they at. 
■Egypt, bnt they tranflated no books tempted the poets is not known ; their 
from the Egyptian language; and when literary zeal was vehement, but it was 
the Macedonians had overthrown the fliort, and probably expired before they 
•empire of Perfia, the countries that be- had time to add the arts of elegance to 
<ame fubje^l to the Grecian dominion thofe of neceffity. 
-Ilndied only the Grecian . literature. The ftudy of ancient literature was 
The books of the conquered nations, interrupted in Europe by the irrop. 
if they had any among them, funk in tion of the northern nations, who fub» 
oblivion ; Greece confidered herielf as verted the Roman empire, and eredled 
the miftrefs, if not as the parentof arts« new kingdoms with new languages. It 
ker language contained all that was isnotftrange,thatfnchconfnlon(hould 
tfoppofed tone known, and, except the fufpend literary attention; thofe who 
•hcred writings of the Old Teftainent, loft, and thofe who gained dominion, 
I know not that the library of Alexan- had immediate difficulties to encounter 
-dria adopted any thing from aibrdgn und immediate miferies to rtdrcfs, and 
-Congue. had little leifure, amidft the violence of 

The Romans confeflfed themfelves war, the trepidation of flight, the dif- 
the fcholars of the Greeks, and do not treiTes of forced migration, or the tu* 
appear to have expefled, what has fince mults of unfettled conqueft, to enquire 
happened, that, the ignorance of fuc- after fpeculative truth, to enjoy the 
ceeding ages would prefer them to their amufement of imaginary adventures, 
teachers. Every man who in Rome af- to know the hiftory of former ages, or 
pired to the praife of literature, thought fludy the events of any other lives. But 
It necefTary to learn Greek, and had no no fboner had this chaos of dominion 
need of verfions when they could fludy funk into order, than learning began 
the originals. Tranflation, hovirever, again to flourilh in the calm of peace, 
was' not wholly negledled. Dramatic When life and pofTeffions were fecure, 
poems could be underflood by the peo- convenience and enjoyment were foon 
pie in no language but their own, and fought, learning was round the higheft 
the Romans were fometimes entertain- gratification of the mind, and tranfla- 
ed with the tragedies of Euripides and tion became one of the means by which 
the comedies of Menander. Other it was imparted, 
works were fometimes attempted ; in At laft, by a concurrence of many 
an old fcholiaft there is mention of a caufes, the European world was roufed 
Latin Iliad, and we have not wholly loft from its lethargy ; thofe liKs which had 
Tnlly's veHion of the poem of Aratus ; been long obfcnrely ftudied in the gloom 
bntitdoesnot appear that any man grew of monafteries became the general fa- 
eminent by interpreting another, and vourites of mankind ; every nation vied 
perhaps it was more frequent to tranf- with its neighbour for the prize of learn* 
late for exercife-or amnfement than for ing ; the epidemical emulation fpread 
fume. from fonth to north, and curiolity and 

The Arabs were the firft nation who tranflation found their way to Britain, 
felt the ardour of tranflation : when He that reviews the progrefa of 

£Dglifli 
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Englifh literature^ urill find that tranf. 
lation was very early cultivated among 
us, but that fome principles, eithier 
wholly erroneous or too far extended, 
hindered our fuccefs from being always 
equal to our diligence. 

Chaucer, who is generally coniidered 
as the father of our poetry, has left 'a 
verfion of Boetrus on the Comforts of 
Philofophy, the book whicli feems to 
have been the favourite of middle ages, 
'which had been tranflated into Saxo^n 
by king Alfred, and illuftrated with a 
copious comment afcribed to Aquinas. 
It may be fcppofed that Chaucer would 
apply more tnan common attention to 
an author of fo much celebrity, yet he 
has attempted nothing hieher than a 
verfion finally literal^ and nas degrad- 
ed the poetical parts to profe, that the 
conftraint of verfification might not ob- 
'flru6l his zeal for fidelity. 

Caxton taught us typography about 
the year 1490. The firll booK printed 
in Englifh was a translation. Caxton 
'was both the tranflatorand printer'of 
theDeflruccionofTroye, a book which, 
in that infancy of learning, was confi- 
dered as the befl account of the fabu- 
lous ages, and which, Iho' now driven 
out of notice by authors of no greater 
ufe or value, flill continued to be read 
in Caxton's Englifh to the beginning of 
the prefent century. 

Caxton proceeded as he began, and« 
except the poems of Gower and Chau- 
cer, printed nothing but tranflations 
from the French, in which the origi- 
nal is fo fcruDuloufly followed, that 
they afford us little knowledge of our 
own language; though the words are 
Englifh, the phrafe is foreign. 

As learning advanced, new works 
were adopted into our language, but I 
think with little improvement of the 
art of tranflation, though foreign na- 
tions and other languages offered us 
models of a better method ; till in the 
age of Elizabeth we began to find that 
greater liberty was neceflary to ele- 
gance, and that elegance was neceffary 
to general reception ; fome effays were 
then made upon the Italian poets, which 
' defbrve the praife and gratitude of pof- 
tcrity. 

But the oldpraAica was 00. fuddenly 



foffaken ; Holland filled Che nation 
with literal tranflation, and, what it 
yet more flrange, the fame exadnefs 
was obflinately praf^ifed in the verfions 
of the poets. This abfurd labour of 
conftruiog into rhyme was countenanc- 
ed by Jonfon in his verfion of Horace; 
and, whether it be that more men have 
learning than gentus, or that the en- 
deavours of that time were more di- 
re^d towards knowledge than delight, 
the accuracy of Jonfon found more 
imitators than the elegance of Fairfax; 
and May, Sandys, and Holiday, con- 
fined thfcmfelves to the toil of render- ' 
ing line for line, not indeed with equal 
felicity, for May and Sandys were po- 
ets, and Holiday only a fcholar and a 
critic. 

Feltham appears to confider it as the 
eftablilhed law of poetical tranflation, 
that the lines fhould be neither mote 
nor fewer than thofe of the original ; 
and fo long had this prejudice prevail- 
ed, that Denham praifes Fanfhaw'syer- 
fion of Guarini as the example of in 
''^ new and noble way,'' asthefirft at- 
-tifmpt to break the boundaries of cof- 
tom, and afTert the natural freedom of 
the mufe. 

In the general emulation of wit and 
genius which the feflivity of the Re- 
lloration produced, the poets fhook off 
their conftraint, and conudered tranfla- 
tion as no longer confined to (ervHc 
clofenefs. But reformation is feldom 
the work of pure virtae or nnaffifled 
reafon. Tranflation was improved more 
by accident than convi£lion. The wri- 
ters of the foregoing age had at lead 
learning equal to their genius, and, 
being often more able to explain the 
fentiments or illuArate the allufions of 
the ancientSy than to exhibit their gra- 
ces and transfufe their fpirit, were 
perhaps willing fometimes to con- 
ceal their want of poetry by profufion 
of literature, and therefore tranflattd 
literally, that their fidelity might /bel- 
ter their infipidity or harfhnels. The 
wits of Charles's time had feldom more 
than flight and fuperficial views, and 
their care was to hide their want of 
learning behind the colours of a gay 
imagination ; the> therel'ur tranflated 
always with freedom, fometimes with 

licentioufnefs^ 



nccAtioufners^and perhaps expedied that Greek or Latin, «vill believe me^ tyr an^ 

their readers ihonld accept fprighdine/s other man, when we commend thofe 

- for knowledge, and confidcr ignorance authors, and confefs we derive all that 
and mi flake as the impatience and neg- is pardonabJe in us from their foun- 
ligence of a mind too rapid to ilop at dif- tains, if they take thofe to be the fame 
£culties, and too elevated to deicend to poets whom our Ogilbys have tranf- 

- minutenefs. lated i But 1 dare affure th'rm, that a 

Thus was tranflationimade moreeafy good poet is no more like himfelf, in a 

to the writer,and more delightful to the dull tranflation, than a carcafe would 

' -reader ; and there is n6 wonder if eafe be to his Jivine body. There are many 

and pleafare have foand their advo- who underftand Greek and Latin, and 

cates. The piraphraftic liberties have yet are ignorantof their mother- tone ue. 

been almoft univerfally admitted ; and The proprieties and delicacies of the 

Sherboarn, whofe .learning waa emi- Engliih are known to few: *tis impof* 

sent, and who had no need of any ex- fibie even for a good wit to underfland 

cafe to pafs flightly over obfcarities, is and pradife them, without the help of 

-the only writer who, in later times, has a liberal education, long reading, and 

. attempted tojuftifyor revive the ancient digeAing of thofe few good authors we 

feverity. have amongft us ; the knowledge of 

There is nndoubtedly a mean to be men and manners ; the freedom of ha- 

■ obferved. Dryden faw very early that .bitudes and convcrfation with the bell 

- clofenefs beft preferved an author's of company of both fexes ; and, in 
lenfe, and that freedom beft exhibited ihort, without wearing off the ruil which 

- hh fpirit ; he therefore will deferve the he contracted, while he was laying in a 

• higheft praife who can give a reprefen- ftock of learning. Thus difficult ir Is 
tation at once faithful and pleating, who to underfland the purity of Englifh, 

• can convey the fame thoughts with the and critically to diicern not only good 
fame graces, and who, when he tranf- writers from bad, and a proper ilyle 
lates^changes nothing but the language, from a corrupt, but alfo to dilHnguiHi 

I^ietm that which is pure in a good author, 

f rrry ff r •/• >• from that which is vicious and corrupt 

§99. What TalenU are re^uijiu to farm j„ j^^^^ And for want of all thefe r^- 

a good Tranjlator. ^ ^ quifites, or the grcatell part of them. 

After all, a tranflator is to make his moil of our ingenious young men take 

•author appear as charming as poffibly npfomecry'd-up Englifh poet for their 

he can, provided he maintains his cha- model, adore him, and imitate him, as 

j-adler^and makes him not unlike him- thev think, without knowing wherein 

- felf. Tranflatton is a kind of draw- he is defedlive, where he is boyiOi and 

- ing after the Jife ; wh'^re every one will trifling, wherein either his thoughts are 
acknowledge there is a double fort of improper to his fubjed, or his expref* 

. ]ikenefs, a good one and a bad. 'Tis fions unworthy of his thoughts, or the 

one thing to draw the ouMines true, turn of both is unharmonious. Thiis 

the features like, the proportions ex- it appears nece/Tary. that a roan (hould 

a6l, the colouring itfclf perhaps toler- be a nice critic in nis mother-tongue^ 

able; and another thing to make all before he attempts to trandate a foreign 

thefe graceful, by the podure, the flia- language. Neither is it fufficient that 

dowings, and chiefly by the fpirit which he be able to judge of vvords and flyle ; 

animates the whole. I cannot without but he mud be a mailer of them too : 

fome indignation look on an ill copy he muil perfedlly underfland his aa- 

Of an excellent original ; much lefs can thor's tongue, and abfolutely command 

I behold with patience Virgil, Homer, his own : fo that, to be a thorough 

and fome others, whofe beauties 1 have tranflator, he muft be a thorough poet^ 

been endeavouring all my life to imi- Neither is it enough to give his au^ 

tate, fo abufed, as I may {ty, v.i^ their thor's fenfe in good Englifii, in pneti* 

. faces, by a botching interpreter. What cal expreflions, and in mufical nnm- 

Sngliih readers^ unacquainted with beri : for^ though all thofe are exceed- 
ing 
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ing dMicak to perforin, there yet re- 
mains an harder tafk ; and 'tU a fecret 
of which few tranflators have fufficient- 
]y thought. I have already hinted a 
word or two concerning it; that is, the 
maintaining the character of an author, 
which diilinguifhes him from all others, 
and makes him appear that individual 
poet whom you would interpret. For 
example, not only the thoi^hts, bat 
the (lyle and verfification of Virgil and 
Ovid are very different. Yet I fee even 
in our bed poets, who lave tranflated 
ibme parts of them, that they have con- 
founded their fcveral talents; and by 
endeavouring only at the fweetnefs and 
harmony of numbers, have made them 
both fo much alike, that if J did not 
know the originals, I fhould never be 
able to judge by the copies, which was 
Virgil, and which was Ovid. It was 
objeded againft a late noble painter 
(Sir P. Leiy) that he drew many 



ther. On the contrary, Ovid and Clatf-. 
dian, though ihey write in ftyles dxf* 
fering from each other, yet have eacK 
of them but one fort of mufic in their 
verfes. All the verfification and little 
variety of Claudian is included within 
the compafs of four or five lines, and 
then he begins again in the fame te- 
nour; perpetu.illy clofing his fenfe at 
the end of a vctCc, and verfe commonly 
which they call golden, or two fab- 
flantivcs and two adjedivcs, with a verb 
betwixt them to keep the peace. Ovid, 
with all his fweetnefs, has as little va- 
riety of numbers and found as he: he is 
always, as it were, upon the hand-gal- 
lop, and his verfe runs upon carpet- 
ground. He avoids, like the other, all 
fynalrephas, or cutting off one vowel 
when it comes before another, in the 
following word. But to return to Vir- 
gil : though he is fmooth where fmooth- 
nefs is required, yet he is fo far from 



graceful piAures, but few of them were affeding it, that he feems rather to dif- 



alike. And this happened to him, be- 
caufc he always (ludied himfelf more 
than thofe who fat to him. In fuch 
tranflators I can ea£ly didingui/h the 
hand which performed the work, but I 
cannot diflinguifh their poet from an- 
other. Suppofe two authors are equally 
fweet, yet there is a great didindion to 
be made in fweetnefs ; as in that of fu- 
gar, and in that of honey. I can make 
the difference more plain, by giving you 
(if it be worth knowing) my. own me. 
thod of proceeding in my tranflations 
oat of foar feveral poets ; Virgil, Theo- 
critus, Lucretius, and Horace, In each 
of thefe, before I undertook them, I 
confidered the genius and diflinguifh- 
ing character of my author. J looked 
on Virgil as a fuccind, grave, and ma- 
jeflic writer; one who weighed, not 
only every thought, but every word and 
fyllable ; who was dill aiming to croud 
his fenfe into as narrow a compafs as 
pofTibly he could ; for which reafon he 
IS Co very figurative, that he requires (I 
may almod fay) a grammar apart to 



dain it ; frequently makes ufe of fyna- 
Is^phas ; and concludes his fenfe in the 
middle of his verfe. He is every where 
above conceits of epigrammatic wit, 
and grofs hyperboles: he maintains 
majelty in the midd of plainnefs ; he 
fhines, but glares not; and is dately 
without ambition, which is the vice of 
Lucan. I drew my definition of poe- 
tical wit from my particular confidera- 
tion of him : for propriety of thoughts 
and words are only to be found in him ; 
and where they are proper, they will 
be delightful. Pleafure follows of ne. 
ceflity, as the effed does the caufe ; and 
therefore is not to be put into the defi- 
nition. This exad propriety of Virgil 
I particularly regarded as a great pare 
of his character; but mud confefs to 
my fhame, that I have not been able to 
tran^ate any part of him fo well, as to 
make him appear wholly l^ke himfelf: 
for where the original is clofe, no ver- 
flon can reach it in the fame compafs, 
Hannibal Carols, in the Italian, is the 
nearcd, the mod poetical, and the mod 



condrue blm. His verfe is everywhere /bnorous of any tranflation of the i£- 

founding the very thing in your ears neid ; yet, thoirgh he takes the advan- 

whofe fenfe it bears ; yet the numbers tagc of blank verfe, he commonly al- 

are perpetually varied, to encreafe the lows two lines for one of Virgil, and 

delight of the reader; fo that the fame does not always hit his fenie. Taffo 

ibaadt are never repeated twice toge- tells us. In his letters, that Sperone 

3 C Speroni^ 
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Speroni, a great Italian wit, who was 
his contemporary, obfcrvcd of Virgil 
and Tully, that the Latin orator en- 
deavoured to imitate the copioufnefs of 
Homer, the Greek poet ; and that the 
Latin poet made it his bufinefs to reach 
the concifenefs of Demofthenes, the 
Greek orator. Virgil therefore, being 
-fo very fparing of his words, and leav- 
ing fo much to be imagined by the 
reader, can* never be tran Hated as he 
ought, in any modern tongue. To 
make him copious is to alter his cha- 
rafter; and to tranflate him line ^or 
line is impofGble, becaufe the Latin is 
naturally a more fuccind language than 
either the Italian, Spanifh, French, or 
even than the Englilh, which, by rea- 
fon of its monofvIlHbles, is far the mod 
compendious of them. Virgil is much 
the clofeft of any Roman poet, and the 
Latin hexameter has mo^ e feet than the 
En^lilh heroic. Dryden. 

% 100. the Nature af Wit in Writing. 

The compofition of all poems is, or 
ought to be, of wit ; and wit in poetry, 
or wit-writing (if you will give me 
leave to ufe a fchool-diftinflion) is no 
other than the faculty of imagination in 
the writer, which, like a nimble fpaniel, 
' beats over and ranges through the field 
of memory, till it fprings the quarry it 
hunted after ; or, without a metaphor, 
which fearches over all the memory for 
the fpecies or ideas of thofe things which 
it dedgns to reprefent. Wit written is 
that which is well defined, the happy 
refult of thought, or produdl of imagi. 
nation. But to proceed from wit, in 
the general notion of it, to the proper 
wit of an heroic or hiftorical poem ; I 
judge it chiefly to coniid in the deKghr. 
fnl imagination of perfons, adlions, paf- 
fions, or things. 'Tis not the jerk or 
lling of an epigram, nor the feeming 
contradidlion of a poor antithefis (the 
delight of an ill-judging audience in a 
play of rhyme) nor the jingle of a more 
poor paranomaiia; neither is it fo much 
the morality of a grave fentence, af- 
Cedted by Lucan, but more fparingly 
nfed by Virgil ; but it is fome lively 
tnd apt defcription, drefled in fuch co- 
Jours of fpeech that it fets before your 



eyes the abfcnt objefl a? perfe^^ly and 
more delightfully than nature. So then 
the iirfl happinefs of a poet's imagina- 
tion, is properly invention, or finding 
of the thought; thefecond is fancy, or 
the variation, drcOlng or moulding of 
that thought, as the judgment repre- 
fents it, proper to the fubjed ; the third 
is elocution, or the art of cloathing and 
adorning that thought, fo found and 
varied, in apt, fignificant, and found- 
ing words : the quicknefs of the ima- 
gination is feen in the invention, the 
fertility in the fancy, and accuracy in 
the exprefGon. For the fir ft of thefc, 
Ovid is famous amongft the poets ; fbr 
the latter, Virgil. Ovid images more 
often the movements and affeAions of 
the mind, either combating between 
two contrary paflions, or extremely dif- 
compofed by one. His words therefore 
are the leaft part of his care ; for he 
pictures nature in diforder, with which 
the ftudy and choice of words is incon- 
iiftent. This is the proper wit of dia- 
logue q^x difcourfe, and confequently of 
the drama, where all that is faid is to be 
fuppofed the tfSt^ of fudden thought ; 
which though it excludes not the quick- 
nefs of wit in repartees, yet admits not 
a too curious eledlion of words, too fre- 
quent allufions, or ufe of tropes, or, in 
nne, any thing that (hews remotenefs of 
thought or labour in the writer. On the 
other fide,Virgil fpeaksnot fo often to us 
in the perfon of another, like Ovid, but 
in his own : he relates almoft all things 
as from himfelf, and thereby gains more 
liberty than the other to exprefs his 
thoughts with all the graces of elocu- 
tion, to write more figuratively, and to 
confefs as well the labour as the force 
of his imagination. Though he de- 
fcribes his Dido well and naturally, in 
the violence of her palTions, yet he muft 
yield in that to the Myrrha, the Biblis, 
the Althaia, of Ovid ; for as great an 
admirer of him as I am, I muft acknow- 
ledge, that if 1 fee not more of their 
fouls than I fee of Dido's, at lead I 
have a greater concernment for them : 
and that convinces me, that Ovid has 
touched thofe tender flrokes more de» 
licately than Virgil could. But when 
a6^ions or perfons are to be defcribed, 
when any fuch image is to be fet before 



us, 
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US, how bold, how mafterly arc the arc fufficxenily anderftood withont raif- 

ftrokes of Virgil ! We fee the objcfts ing any images of the things concern^ 

he prefents us with in their native fi- ing which we fpeak. It feems to be an 

gures, in their proper motions ; but (o odd fubjeft of difputc with any man, 

we fee them, as our own eyes could ne- whether he has ideas in his mind or not. 

ver hr^e beheld them fo beautiful in Of this at firft view, every man, in his 

themfelves. We fee the foul of the poet, own forum, ought to judge without 

like that univcrfal one <|f which he appeal. But flrange as it may appear, 

fpeaks, informing and moving through we are often at a Jofs ^to know what 

all his pictures : ideas we have of things, or whether we 

_ ^ have any ideas at all upon fome fab- 

-J -.Totamcjue mfufi per artu5 -^^ It even requires fomc attention 

Mens agicat molcm, & magno le corpore miicet. J . . i./«/*i i>i^i 

to be thoroughly fatisficd on this head. 

We behold himembellifhing his imagesi Since 1 wrote thefe papers I found two 

as he makes Venus breathing beauty very ilriking inftances of the poffibility 

upon her fon iEneas. there is that r^tnan may hear words 

. without haviiflbiv idea of the things 

Purpureum, & I«tos oculis^^afflarlt h* ores i which they ^TClcnt, and yct after* 

Quale manus adJunt ebori decus, autubi Havo Wards be Capable of returning them to 

Argcntum Pariufve lapis circgmdatur auro. Others, combined in a n(Jw way, and 

See his tempeft, hi, funeral fports. his f'\F'" lu'^'I'L^^ T'^'- ""u^ "^ 

combats of Turnus and iEnea!, ; and in L' n'?"*!,! ^ ' u" '! r u- 

his Georgics, which I efteem the divin. Mr Blacklopk, a poet blind from hit 

eft part of all his writings, the plague, *"" ' r T,"""-, r ^k *•!• 11"°* 

the country, the battle of the bullsfthc P*'[*^ ''«^? 5»" ^fV^ vifual objed. 

labour of the bee., and thofe many ^,"^"'°'* 0""' "'J J««nef» 'Jja" t""' 

other excellent images of nature, moft '*''?*^ """.' *''1*='» "?"°* poffibly b« 

of which are neither great in them- owing to h.s having a clearerconceptioo 

felves, nor have any nalural ornament °^'^'' '^'"8» h* defcnbe. than is coin^ 

to bear them up ; bit the words where- "*'», '° "''" P/'^""'/. J^'\^P'"*=5' '» 

with he defcribes them are fo excellentr *" elegant preface which he has writtea 

that it might be well applied to him. 5° ">'. '^°'^* ^J'/." P»f*' 7»'°"» '^"J 

which was^faid by OyJ.Mafirium/u' •"g*"'"""?. »»«' I »«»'^«;!'« ^"^ ;»>« "o* 

feraiai opu, : the very found of iiis P"t very rightly, upon the caufe of this 

words hai often fomewhat that is con. ""-aordinary phsenomenon; but lean- 

natural to the fubjeft ; and while wc ?°» altogether agree with him, thaj 

read him, we fit, as in a play, behold. ^T*' '"'?'??"««* "»-. '"g»?ge and 

ing the fcenes of what he reprcfcnt., thought which occur m thefe poem. 

To perform thb, Ke made frequent afe »»*»? '"^n f'O". ">« "ind poet's im. 

of tropes, which you know change the f"*^^, conception of yifual objefl. 



18 II. wiutQ noracc means in Jiis cpiitlC , , ° . -.ua j- /r /r j i ' 

to the Pifos t ^ !"<* who, notwithftanding, poflefled the 

faculty of feeing m its full perfcftion, 

Dixcris cgTfgic notum ^ caUida ycrburn Here is a poct doubtlefs as much afFedt- 

l^cddiderikjunftura novum ed by his own defcriptioos as any that 

Drydtn. reads them can be ; and yet he is af- 

r . » 1 sh * ur J jrcx hefted with this ftrong enthuiiafm by 

S loi. Exampln that Words may affiB ^hi^g^ of which he neither has, norcaa 

-without ratjing Images. ^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ .^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ 

I find it very hard to perfuade feveral of .a bare found; and why may not 

that their paffiotis are afFedled by words thofe who read his works be afFcfted in 

from whence they have no ideas ; and the fame manner that he was, with as 

yet harder to convince them, that in little of any real ideas of the things de. 

the ordinary coqrfe of converfation we fcribed ? T^m feM&d inftance is of Mr. 

« I C 9 SaunderfoDy 
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Saanderfony profefTor of mathematics 
in the univerfity of Cambridge. This 
learned man had acquired great kpow- 
ledge in natural philofophy, in adro* 
nomy, and whatever fciences depend 
upon mathematical fkill. What was the 
mod extraordinary, and the mod to my 

Jmrpofe, he gave excellent leflures upon 
ight and colours; and this man taught 
others the theory of thofe ideas which 
they had, and which he himielf un. 
doubtedly had not. But the truth is, 
that the words red, blue, green, an- 
fwered to him as well as the ideas of the 
colours themfelves ; for the ideas of 
greater or leflcr degre^of rcfrangibi- 
Hty being applied to 4Hf' words^ and 
the blind man being iinRifted in what 
other refpeds they were found to agree 
or-to difagree, it was as eafy for him to 
reafon upon the words, as if he had 
been fully mafter of the ideas. Indeed 
it mud be owned he could make no new 
4iifcoverics*in the way of experiment. 
He did nothing but what we do every 
<lay in common difcourfe. When I 
wrote this laft fentence, and ufed the 
words every day and common difcourfe ^ I 
had no images in my mind of any fuc- 
ceffion of time ; nor of men in confe- 
rence with each other ; nor do I ima- 
gine that the reader will have any fuch 
ideas on reading it. Neither when I 
fpoke of red, blue, and green, as well 
as of refrangibility, had I thefe feveral 
colours, or the rays of light paffing into 
a different medium, and there diverted 
from their courie, painted before me in 
tlie way of images. I know vtry well 
that the mind pofTefles a faculty of raif. 
ing fuch images at pleafure; but then 
an a£l of the will is ncceffary to this ; 
and in ordinary converfatioo or reading 
it is vtry rarely that any image at all is 
excited in the mind. If I fay, *« I (hall 
go to Italy next fummer/* I am well un- 
derftood. Yet I believe nobody has by 
this painted in his imagination theexa^l 
£gure of the fpeaker paifing by land or 

^ by water, or both ; fometimes on horfe- 
back, fometimes in a carriage ; with all 
the particulars of the journcv. Still 
kfs has he any idea of Italy, the coun* 

; try to which I propofed to go ; or of the 
green nefs of the fields, the ripening of 
the fruits» and. tliQ warmth of the air^ 



with the change to this from a different 
feafon, which are the ideas for which 
the viordifummer is fubftituted | but lead 
of all has he any image from the word 
next ; for this word (lands for the idea 
of many fummers, with the exclufion of, 
all but one : and furely ^he man who 
fays next fummcry has no images o^ fuch 
a fuccefTion, and fuch an exclufion. Iti 
fhort, it is not only thofe ideas which 
are commonly called abftrad, and of 
which no image at all can be found, 
but even of particular real beings, that 
we converfe withJut having any idea of 
them excited in the imagination ; as 
will certainly appear on a diligent exa^ 
mination of our own minds. 

Burke on the Sublime, 

§ 102. The real CharaSeriJlia of rh^ 
IVhig and Tory Parties, 

When we compare the parties of 
Whig and Tory to thofe of Round* 
head and Cavalier, the moll obvious dif* 
ferencc which appears betwixt themv 
confids in the principles of paffive obe. 
dlence and indcfeafible right, which 
were but little heard of among the Ca. 
valters, but became the univerfal doc- 
trine, and were eHeemed the true cha- 
ra6teri(lic of a Tory. Were thefe prin- 
ciples pufhed into their mod obvious 
confequences, they imply a formal re* 
nanciation of all our liberties, and an 
avowal of abfolute monarchy ; fince no- 
thing can be a greater abfurdity than a 
limited power which mull be refilled, 
even when it exceeds lits limitations. 
But as the moil rational principles are 
often bat a weak connterpoife to paf- 
iion, 'tis ao wonder that thefe abfurd - 
principles, fufHcient, according to a ce- 
lebrated author, to (hock the common 
fenfe of a Hottentot or Samoiede, were 
found too weak for that eflccl. The 
Tories, as men, were enemies to op- 
prefHon ; and alfo, as Englifhmen, they 
were enemies to defpotic power. Their 
zeal for liberty was, perhaps, Icfs fer- 
vent than that of their antagonids, but 
was fufficient to make them forget all 
their general principles, when they faw 
them^lves openly threatened with a 
fubvcrfion of the ancient government. 
Fioo thelis featimea(» arofe the Re- 

foiutioa i 
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rclutioft; an event of mighty confc- 
quence, and the firmcll foundation of 
Bricifh liberty. The condutt of the To- 
rics, during that event and after it, will 
afford us a true infight into the nature 
of that party, 

in the finl place, they appear to have 
had the fentiments of a True firiton in 
them \n their afFeflion to liberty, and in 
their determined refolution not to facri- 
fice it to any abilrafl principles what- 
foever, or to any imaginary rights of 
princes. This part of their chara£ler 
might juHly have been doubted of be- 
fore the Revolution, from the obvious 
tendency of their avowed principles, 
and from their almoU unbounded com- 
pliances with a court, which made lit- 
tle fecret of its arbitrary defigns. The 
Revolution (hewed them to have been 
in this refpe^ nothing but a genuine 
court party, fuch as might be expedled 
in a Brtti(h government; that is, lovers 
of liberty, but greater lovers of mo- 
narchy. It mud, however, be confeft, 
that they carried their monarchical 
principles farther, even in practice, but 
more fo in theory, than wa5, in any 
degree, confiilent with a limited go- 
vernment. 

Secondly, Neither their principles 
nor affeclions concurred, entirely or 
heartily, with the fetilenient made at 
the Revolution, or with that which has 
fince taken place. This part of their 
charader may feem contradidlory to the 
former, fince any other fettlement, in 
thofe circumftances of the nation, muft 
probably have been dangerous, if not 
fatal to liberty. But the heart of man 
is made to reconcile con traditions ; and 
this contradidion is not greater than 
that betwixt pailive obedience, and the 
refjiUnce employed at the Revolution. 
A Tory, therefore, fince the Revolu- 
tion, may be defined in a few words to 
be a lover of monarchy, though with* 
out abandoning liberty, and a parti- 
zan of the family of Stuart; as a Whig 
may be defined to be a lover of li- 
berty, though without renouncing mo- 
narchy ; and a friend to the iettle- 
ment in the proteilant line. 

Humi*s EJitfi. 



§ 103. Painting dif agreeable in Women 

A lady's face, like the coat in the 
Tale of aTub, if left alone, will wear 
well ; but if you offer to load it with 
foreign ornaments, you deflroy the ori- 
ginal ground. 

Among other matter of wonder on 
my firR coming to town, I was much 
furprifed at the general appearance of 
youth among the ladies. At pre fen t 
there is no didinflion in their com- 
plexions between a beauty in her teen^ 
and a lady in her grand clima6leric; 
yet at the fame time I could not but 
lake notice of the wonderful variety ia 
the face of the fame lady. I have knowa 
an olive beauty on Monday grow very 
ruddy and blooming on Tuefday ; turn 
pale on WednefJay ; come round to tho 
olive hue again on Thurfday ; and in ^ 
word, change her complexion as often 
as her gown. I was amazed to find no 
old aunts in this town, except a few 
unfafliionable people, whom no body 
knows ; the rell dill continuing in the 
zenith of their youth and health, and 
falling off, like timely fruit, without 
any previous decay. All this was a 
myllery that I could not unriddle, till 
on being introduced to fome ladies, I 
unluckily improved the hue of my lipi 
at the expence of a fair one, who un* 
thinkingly had turned her check; and 
found that my kiffcs were given (as is 
obferved in the epigram), like thofe of 
Pyramus, througn a wall. I then dif. 
covered, that this furprifing youth and 
beauty was all counterfeit ; and that 
(as Hamlet fays) <* God had given them 
one face, and they had made themfelvea 
another." 

I have mentioned the accident of my 
carrying off half a lady's face by a fa» 
lute, that your courtly dames may learn 
to put on their faces a little tighter | 
but as for my own daughters, while fuch 
fafhions prevail, they Ihall flill remain 
in Yorklhire. There, I think, they are 
pretty fafe ; for this nnnatural fafliion 
will hardly make its way into the coan- 
try, as this vamped complexion woald 
not (land againd the rays of the fun, and 
would inevitably melt away in a coan- 
uy-dance. The ladici bave^ indeed^ 
3 C 3 beet 
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t)eeft tlwayi the greateft enemies to 
their own beaaty, and feem to have a 
defigh again (I their own faces. At one 
time the whole coantenance was eclipf* 
. ed in a black velvet mafk ; at another 
it was blotted with patches ; and at 
prefent it is crufted over with plaifter of 
Paris. In thofe battered belles who flill 
ftim at conquefty this pradtice is in fome 
fort excufable ; but it is furely as ridi- 
culous in a young lady to give up 
beauty for p^int^ as it would be- to 
draw a good fet of teeth merely to fill 
their places with a row of ivory. 

Indeed fo common is this fafhion 
Among the young as well as the old, that 
When I am in a groupe of beauties, I 
Coniider them as fo many pretty pic* 
tares ; looking about me with as little 
emotion as I do at Hudfon's : and if 
any* thing fills me with admiration, it 
)s the judicious arrangement of the 
tints, and delicate touches of the pain«- 
ter. Art very often feems almofl to vie 
with nature: but my attention is too 
iircqucntly diverted by confidering the 
textnre and hue of the (kin beneath ; 
and the pifture fails to charm, while 
my thoughts are engroflcd by the wood 
and canvafs. Connoiffeur, 

% I04> Advantages, of laelU dirtied Sa^ 
tire pointed out* 

A fatirift of trae genius, who is 
Warmed by a generous indignation of 
Wee, and whofe cenfures are conduced 
by candour and truths merits the ap- 
biaufe of every friend to virtue. He 
toay be confidered as a fOrt of fupple- 
toent to the legiflative authority of his 
country ; as a(Gl)ing the unavoidable 
defeats of all legal inditutions for re. 
gulating of manners, and (Iriking ter- 
tor even where the divine prohibitions 
themfelves are held in contempt. The 
llrongeft defence, perhaps, againfl the 
Inroads of vice, among the more cul- 
tivhted part of oUr fpecies, is well-di« 
teded ridicule : they who frar nothing 
elfe dread to be marked out to the con- 
tempt and indignation of the World. 
There is no Aicceeding in the fecret 
bnrpofes of dilhoncfty, without preferv. 
lug fome fort of credit among mankind ; 
•• Aire can Act ezift a more impotent 



creature than a knave conv!6(« To 
expofe, therefore, the falfe preten(ioni 
of counterfeit virtue, is to difarm it at 
once of all power of mifchief, and to 
perform a public fervice of the molt 
advantageous kind, in which any man 
can employ his time and his talents. 
The voice, indeed, of an honed fatiri ft 
is not only beneficial to the world, as 
giving an alarm againft the defigns of 
an enemy fo dangerous to all focial in- 
tercourfe ; but as proving likewife the 
mod efficacious preventive to others, of 
afTuming the fame charader of didin. 
guiihed infamy. Few are fo totally vi* 
tiated, as to have abandoned all fenti. 
ments of (hame ; and when every other 
principle of in»egrity is furrendered, we 
gfn^r.iliy find the confiifl is flill main- 
tained in this lad pod of retreating 
virtue. In this view, therefore, it 
fhould ff'^m, the fundion of a fatiriil 
may be jutlified, notwithilanding it 
fhould be true (what an excellent mo» 
ralift has afferted) that his chaftife. 
ments rather exafperate, than reclaim 
thofe en whom they fall. Perhaps no 
human penalties are of any moral ad-* 
vantage to the criminal himfelf : and 
the principal benefit that feems to be 
derived from civil punifhments of any 
kind, is their reftraining influence tipon 
the condu^ of oihers. 

It is not every man, however, that is 
qualified to manage this formidable 
bow. The arrows cf fatire, when they 
are pointed by virtue, as well as wit, 
recoil upon the hand thatdiredls them, 
and wound none but him from whom 
they proceed. Accordingly, Horace 
reds the whole fucccfe of writings of 
this fort upon the poet's being integtr 
ipfe ; fret himfelf from thofe immoral 
ftains which he points out in others. 
There cannot, indeed, be a more 
odious, nor at the fame time a more 
contetnptible character, than that of a 
vicious fatirid : 

Quis ccelutn terns non mifccat ^mareccelo^ 
81 fur difpiiceat Verri, homicida Miloni ? 

Jwv» 

The moft favourable light in which 
a cenfor of this fpecies could poflihly bo 
viewed, would be that of a public exe- 
cutioner. 
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cutioner, who infllfls the puniihment 
on others, which he has already merited 
himfelf. But the truth of it is, he is 
not qualified even for fo wretched an 
office ; and there is nothing to be 
dreaded from the fatirift of known dif- 
honeily, but his applaufe. 

F it^cjhorne* s Letters* 

105* J u*venal and Horace compared as 

Satirijis* 

T would willingly divide the palm 
betwixt thefe poeu upon the two heads 
of profit and delight, which are the 
two ends of pot-try in general. It mull 
be granted by the favourers of Juvenal,, 
that Horace is the more copious and 
profitable in his inllruftlons of human 
life: but in m.y particular opinion, 
which I fet not up for a flandard to 
better judgments, Juvenal is the more 
delightful anthor. I am profited by 
both, I am pleafed with both ; but I 
owe more to Horace for mv inftruflion, 
and more to Juvenal for my pleafare* 
This, as I fnid, is my particular tafteof 
thefe two authors : they who will have 
eiiherof them to excel the other in both 
qualities, can fcarce give better reafons 
for their opinion, than I for mine; but 
all unbiafTed readers will conclude, that 
my moderation is not to be condemned. 
To fuch impartial men I mull appeal ; 
for they who have already formed their 
judgment, may juftly Hand fufpeftedof 
prejudice : and though all who are my 
readers will fet up to be my judges, I 
enter my caveat againfl them, that they 
ought not fo moch as to be of my jury; 
ori f they be admitted, *tis but reaion 
that they flionld firfl hear what I have 
to urge in the defence of* my opinion. 

That Horace is fomewhat the better 
inflrudlor of the two, is proved hence, 
that hit inflru^lions are more general, 
Juvenal's more limited : fo that, grant- 
ing that the counfels which they give 
are equally good for mora! ofe, Ho- 
race, who gives the mod varioas advice, 
and mofl applicable to all occafions 
which can occur to as in the courfe of 
our lives ; as including in his dif- 
coarfes not only all the rules of mora- 
lity, but alio of civil converfation ; is 
andoabtedly to be preferred to him, 
who is more circumicribed in his in- 



ilruftions, makes them to fewer people, 
and on fewer occafions, than the other. 
I may be pardoned for ufing an old fay- 
ing, fince it is trae, and to the purpofe, 
Bonum quo communins eo melius, Ju- 
venal, excepting only his firfl fatire, is 
in all the red confined to the expofing 
fome particular vice; that he laihes, 
and there he flicks. His fentences are 
truly ihining and inilrudive ; bat they 
are fprinkled here and there. Horac6 
is teaching as in every line, and is per- 
petually moral ; he had found out the 
fkill of"^ Virgil, to hide his fentences ; 
to give you the virtue of them, without 
(hewing them in their full extent : 
which is the oftentation of a poet, and 
not his art. And this Petronius charges 
on the authors of his time, as a vice of 
writing, which was then growing on 
the age : Ne fenteniia extra corpui 
orationis emineant. He would fa^ve theol 
weaved into the body of the wor|(, and 
not appear embofTed upon it, and 
flrikii^g diredlly on the reader's view; 
Folly was the proper quarry of Horace, 
and tot vice : and as there are but few 
notorioufly wicked men, in comparifon 
with a fhoal of fools and fops ; lo 'tik a 
harder thin^ to make a man wife, thai 
to make him honed : for the will is 
only to be reclaimed in the one ; but 
the underdanding is to be informed ih 
the other. There are blind fides and 
follies, even in the profefTors of moral 
philofophy ; and there is not any 6ae 
fet of them that Horace has not ex- 
pofed. Which, as it was not the de- 
fign of Javenal, who was wholly em- 
ployed in lafhing vices, fome of tbeni 
the mod enormous that can be imagined; 
fo, perhaps, it was not fo nl^uch hit 
talent. Umne ^afer •vitium ridtnti FAff - 
etis amicOy tangit^ U admiffus circum 
pracvrdia ludit. This was the CodlT- 
mendation that Perdns gare hinr; 
where by vitium, he means thofe little 
vices which we call follies, the defers 
of human underdanding, or at ma(k the 
peccadillos of life, rather than the traf- 

fical vices, to which men are hurried 
y their unruly paflions and exorbitant 
defires. But on the word omne, which 
is univerfal, he concludes with me, that 
the divine wit of Horace left nothing 
untouched ; that he entered in|othe in- 
3 C4 moft 
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moA recefTeft of natare ; found out the fays more than he needs, like tny friend 
imperfedtions even of the mod wife and the Plain Dealer, but never more than 
grave, as well as of the common pco- pleafes. Add to thi.s that his thoughts 
pie; difcovering even in the great are as jud as thofe of Horace, and 
Trebatius, to whom he addreflcs the much more elevated. His expreflion» 
firft Satire, his hunting after bufinefs, are fonorous aud more noble, his verfe 
and foilbwing the court ; as well as in more numerous, and his words are fui- 
the perfecutor Crifplnus, his imperti- table to his thoughts, fublime and 
nence and importunity. 'Tis true, he lofty. All thefe contribute to the 
expofes Crifpinus openly as a common pleafure of the reader; and the greater 
nnifance ; but he rallies the other as a the foul of him Who reads, his tranf. 
friend, more finely. The exhortations ports are the greater. Horace is always 
of Perfius are confined to noblemen ; on the amble, Juvenal on the gallop ; 
and the floick philofophy is that alone but his way is perpetually on carpet- 
which he recommends to them : Juve- ground. He goes with more im pe- 
nal exhorts to particular virtues, as tuoiity than Horace, but as fecurely ; 
they are oppofed to thofe vices againfl and the fwiftnefs adds more lively agi- 
which he declaims ; but Horace laughs tation to the fpirits. Dryden. 

to Ihame all follies, and infinuat'es vir- ^ . _ ,. ^ . /-/ ,. ^ 

tue rather by familiar examples than by § >^- ^'^'''^' ^^^'"'^ *^' ^^/^ ^'^ ^-^ 
the feverity of precepts. How eafy is it to call rogue and viU 

This laft confideration feems to in* lain, and that wittily ! but how hard to 
cline the balance on the £de of Horace, make a man appear a fool, a blockhead » 
and to give him the preference to Ju- or a knave, without uilng any of thofe 
vena], not only in profit, but in plea, opprobrious terms ! To fpare the 
fure. But, after all, I muft confefs groffnefs of the names, and to do the 
that the delight which Horace gives thing yet more feverely^ is to draw a 
jne, is but langulfhing. Be pleafed full face, and to make the nofe and 
fiill to underftand, that I fpeak of cheeks Hand out, and yet not to employ 
jny own tafte only : he may ravifh any depth of fhadowing. This is the 
other men ; but I am too flupid and myilery of that noble trade, which 
inf(;nfiible to be tickled. Where he yet no mailer can teach to his apprcn- 
barely grins himfejf, and, as Scaliger tice : he may give the rules, but the 
fays, only ihews his white teeth, he fcholar is never the nearer in his prac- 
cannot provoke me to any laughter, tice. Neither is it true, that this Hne- 
His urbanity, that is« his good-man- nefs of raillery is offenfive. A witty 
Bers, are to be commended, but his wit man is tickled while he is hurt in this 
IS faint; and his fait, if I may dare to manner ; and a fool feels it not. The 
fay fo, almoft iniipid. Juvenal is of a occafion of an offence may poilibly be 
more vigorous and mafculine wit ; he given, but he cannot take it, if it be 

fives me as much pleafure as I can granted, that in effed this way does 
ear : he fully fatisffes my expedlation : more mifchief ; that a man is fecretly 
lie treats his fubjefl home : his fpleen wounded ; and though he be not fenfl- 
is raifed, and he raifes mine : I have ble himfelf, yet the malicious world 
the pleafure of concernment in all he will £nd it out for him : yet there is 
fays : he drives his reader along with flill a vaft difference betwixt the flo- 
lum : and when he is at. the end of his venly butchering of a man, and the 
way, I willingly Hop with him. If he finenefs of a ftroke that feparales the 
went another ilage, it would be too head from the body, and leaves it 
far, it would make a journey of a pro- (landing in its place. A man may be 
^refs, and turn the delight into fatigue, capable, as Jack Ketch's wife faid of 
When he gives over, 'tis a fign the her fervant, of a plain piece of work, 
fubjedis exhaufled, and the wit of man a bare hanging : but to make a male* 
can carry it no farther. If a fault can fa£lor die fweetly, was only belonging 
be juftly found in him, 'tis that he is to her hqfband. I vvifli I could apply 
Ibmetimcs too luxuriant^ too redundant; it to my felf« if the reader would be kinci 

enough 
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tnough to think it belongs to me. 
The charaAer of Zimri in my Abfa- 
lom, is, in my opinion, worth the 
whole poem : tis not bloody, but 'tis 
ridicoloQS enough : and he for whom it 
was intended, was too witty to refent 
it as an injury. If I had railed, I 
might have fuffered for it juilly ; but I 
managed mine own works more hap- 
pily, perhaps more dexteroufly. I 
avoided the mention of great crimes, 
and applied myfelf to the reprefenting 
of blind fides, and little extra vagancies, 
to which, the wittier a man is, he is 
generally the more obnoxious. It fuc- 
ceeded as I wilhed ; the jed went round, 
and he was out in his turn who began 
the frolic. Dryden. 

S 107. The Worh of Art defeai^ue in 
entertaining the Imaginaticn* 

If we confider the works of nature 
and art, as they are qualified to enter- 
tain the imagination, we ihall find the 
lad very defe^ive, in comparifon of 
the former ; for though they may foroe- 
times appear as beautiful or ft range, 
they can have nothing in them of that 
vaftnefs and immenfity, which afl^ord fo 
great an entertainment to the mind of 
the beholder. The one may be as po- 
lite and delicate as the other, but can 
never (hew herfelf fo auguft and mag* 
nificent in the defign^ There is fome- 
thing more bold and maflerly in the 
rough carelefs flrokes of nature, than 
in the nice touches and embellifhments 
of art. The beauties of the mod late- 
ly garden or palace lie in a narrow 
compafs, the imagination immediately 
runs them over, and req^uirei fomething 
elfe to gratify her ; bat, in the wide 
fields of nature, the fight wanders up 
and down without confinement, and is 
fed with an infinite variety of images, 
without any certain dint or number. 
For this reafbn we always find the poet 
in love with a country-life, where na- 
ture appears in the ereated perfedion, 
and furniihes out all thofe icenes that 
are mod apt to delight the imagina- 
tion. 



Scriptorum chorus 
utbci. 



tmit aemvi et fugit 
Hot. 



Hic fecora qoies, et nefcii fallere vita* 
Dives opotn varitrum ; hic Uiit otia fnndli^ , 
SpeluncK, viviqoe lacus, hic frigida Tempc, . 
Mu|itur<|uebouin,moUefqucfub arbore fonini. 

Viao. 

But though there are feveral of thefo 
wild fcenes, that are more delightful 
than any artificial ihows ; yet we find 
the works of nature dill more pleafant^ 
the more they refemble thofe of art ; 
for in this cafe our pleafure rifes from 
a double principle ; from the agreeable- 
nefs of the objeds to the eye, and from 
their fimilitude to other objeds: we aro 
pibafed as well with comparing theif 
beauties, as with furveying them, and 
can reprefent them to our minds either 
as copies or origials. Hence it is that 
we take delight in a profpc^t which it 
well laid out, and diverfified with fieldt 
and meadows, woods and rivers ; ia 
thofe accidental landfkips of trets^ 
clouds, and cities, that are fometimet 
found in the veins of marble ; in the 
curious fret-work of rocks and grottos % 
and, in a word, in any thing that hath, 
fuch a variety or regularity as may feem 
the efifedls of defign, in what we call 
the works of chance. 

Ad*vantage from their Similarity t§ 
thofe of Nature. . 

If the products of nature rife in va« 
lue, according as they more or lefs re- 
femble thofe of art, we may be fur^ 
that artificial works receive a greater 
advantage from their refemblance to 
fuch as are natural ; becaufe here the 
iimiiitude is not only pleafant, but the 
pattern more per fed. The prettieii 
landOtip I ever faw, was one drawn on 
the walls of a dark room, which dood 
oppolite on one fide to a navigable ri- 
ver, and on the other to a park. The 
experiment is vtry common in optics. 
Here you might difcover the waves and 
fluctuations of the water in drong and 
proper colours, with the picture of a 
(hip entering at one end, and failing 
by degrees through the whole piece. 
On another there appeared the green 
(hadow of trees, waving to and fro with 
the wind, the herds of deer among them 
in miniature, leapioo; about upon the 
Will. I mud confe^y the novelty of 

foch 
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fach a fight may be one occafion of its 
pleafantnefs to the imagination^ but 
certainly the chief reafon is its near re* 
femblance to nature, as it does not on« 
ly, like other pidlures, give the colour 
and figure, but the motion of the things 
it reprefents. ^ 

We have before obferved, that there 
is generally in nature fomething more 
grand and anguft, than what we meet 
with in the curiofities of art. When, 
therefore, we fetf this imitated in any 
sneafure, it gives us a nobler and more 
#xalted kind of pleafure than what we 
receive from the nicer and more acciu 
late prododlions of art. On this ac- 
count our Engliih gardens are not fo 
entertaining to the fancy as thofe in 
France and Italy, where we fee a large 
•zteat of ground covered over with an 
agreeable mixture of garden and foreft, 
iriiich reprefent every where an artifi* 
cial rndenefs, much more charming 
than that neatnefs and elegance which 
we meet with in thofe of our own coun* 
try. It might, indeed, be of ill con- 
lequence to the public, as well as un- 
profitable to private perfons, to alienate 
£o much ground from p^fturage and 
the plow, in many parts of a country 
that is ib well peopled, and cultivated 
to a far greater advantage. But why 
may not a whole eftate be thrown into a 
kind of garden by frequent plaritations, 
that may turn as much to the profit, as 
the- pleafure of the; owner? A marfh 
overgrown with wil!ows, or a mountain 
^aded with oaks, are not only more 
beautiful but more beneficial, than 
when they lie bare and unadorned. 
Fields of corn make apleafant profpe6l, 
and if the walks were a little taken 
care of that lie between them, if the 
natural embroidery of the meadows 
were helped and improved by fome fmall 
additions of art, and the feveral rows 
of hedges fet off by trees and flowers 
that the foil was capable of receiving, 
a man might make a pretty landlkip of 
his own poiTeifions. SpeSctor, 

% \o%. On the Progrefs oftbi Arts. 

The natural progrefs of the works of 
men it from rudenefs to convenience^ 



from convenience to elegance, and from 
elegance to nicety. 

The firft labour is enforced by ne- 
cefEty. The favage finds himfelf in- 
commoded by heat and cold, by rain 
and wind; he (belters himfelf in the 
hollow of a rock, and learns to dig a 
cave where there was none before. He 
finds the fun and the wind excluded by 
the thicket, and when the accidents of 
the chace, or the convenience of paftu- 
rage leads him into more open places, 
he forms a thicket for himfelf, by plant- 
ing (lakes at proper diflances, and lay- 
ing branches from one to another. 

The next gradation of (kill and in- 
duftry produces a houfc, clofed with 
doors, and divided by partitions ; and 
apartments are multiplied and dfTpofed 
according to the various degrees of 
power or invention ; improvement fuc- 
ceeds improvement, as he that is freed 
from a greater evil erows impatient of 
a lefs, 'till eafe in time is .advanced to 
pleafure. 

The mind, fet free from the imjportu- 
nities of natural want, gains leiiure to 
go in fearch of fuperfluous gratifica- 
tions, and adds to the ufes oF habita- 
tion the delights of profpeA. Then 
begins the reign of fymmetry ; orders 
of architecture are invented, and one 
part of the edifice is conformed to an- 
other, without any other reafon than 
that the eye may not be offended. 

The pafTage is very (hort from ele- 
gance to luxury. Ionic and Corinthian 
columns are foon fucceeded by gilt cor* 
nices, inlaid floors, and petty orna- 
ments, which (hew rather the wealth 

* 

than the tafte of the pofTefTor. 

Idler. 

§ 109. The Etudy df Jflron9mj fecK" 
liarly delightful. 

In fair weather,' when my heart is 
cheared, and 1 feel that exaltation of 
fpirits which refults from light and 
warmth, joined with a beautiful pro- 
fped of nature, I regard myfelf as one 
placed by the hand of God in the midd 
of an ample theatre, in which the fun, 
moon, and i!ars, the fruits alfo and 
vegetables of the earth, perpetually 
changing their portions or their afpe^«, 

exhibit 
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exhibit an elegant entertainment to the 
underftanding as well as to the eye* 

Thunder and lightnine, rain and 
hail, the painted bow and the glaring 
comet, are decorations of this mighty 
theatre; and the fable hemifphere ilud- 
ded with fpangles^ the blue vault at 
noon, the glorious gil Jings and the rich 
colours in the horizon, I look on as fo 
many fucceiCve fcenes* 

When Iconiider things in this light, 
methinks it is a fore of impiety to have 
no attention to the courfe of nature, 
and the revolutions of the heavenly bo* grandeur, 
dies. To be regardlefs of thofe pbxno- 
mena that are placed within our view, 
on )^urpofe to entertain our faculties, 
and dtfplay the wifdom «nd power of 
our Creator, is an affront to Providence 
of the fame kind (I hope it was not 
impious to make fuch a iimile) as it 
would be to a good poet to fit out his 
play without minding the plot or beau* 
ties of it. And yet how few are there 
who attend to the drama of nature, its 
artificial (lru<^ure, and thofe admirable 
fcenes whereby the paflions of a philo- 
fopher are gratefully agitated, and his 



on the ftage of natare, while thofe t*- 
bout him are, fomefaftafleep, and others 
ftruggling for the higheft places, or 
turning their eves from the entertain- 
ment prepared by Providence, to play 
at pufh-pin with one another. 

Within this ample circumference of 
the world, the glorious lights that are 
hung on high, the meteors in the mid- 
dle region, the various livery of thd 
earth, and the profufion of good things 
that diftinguifh the feafons. yields a 
profpefl which annihilates all human 

Tafkr. 
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IIG* The planetary and terrtfirUd 

Worlds comparati*ve-y confidergd. 

To us, who dwell on its fnrface, tht 
earth is by far the mod extenfive orb 
that our eyes can any where behold: it 
is alfo clothed with verdure, diftin* 
guifhed by trees, and adorned with va* 
riety of beautiful decorations ; where* 
as to a fpedlator placed on one of tht 
planets, it wears an uniform afpe^l, 
looks all luminous, and no larger that 
a fpot. To beings who dill dwell at 



foul afFed^ed with the fweet emotions of greater diflances it entirely difappetrs. 
ioy and furprize ! That which we call alternately tht 



joy and furprize 

How many fox-hunters and rural 
fquires are to be found all over Great* 
Britain, who are ignorant that they 
have lived all this time in a planet; 
that the fun is feveral thoufand times 



alternately tht 
morning and the evening ftar; as ia 
one part of the orbit (he ndes foremoft 
in the proceffion of night, in the other 
ufhers in and anticipates the dawn ; it 
a planetary world, which with the four 



bigger than the earth ; and t}iat there others, that {o wonderfully vary their 

are leveral other worlds within our view, myftic dance, are in themfelves dark 

greater and more glorious than our bodies, and fhine only by reflexion f 

own ! *' Ay, but," fays fome illiterate have fields, and feas, and ikies of their 

fellow, '<Ienjoy the world, and leave it own, are furnifhed with all accomm(K 

tootherstocontemplateit." Yetyoueat, dations for animal fubfiftence, and are 



and drink, and run about upon it; that 
is, you enjoy as a brute ; but to enjoy as 
a rational being is to know it, to be 
fenfible of its greatnefs and beauty, to 
be delighted with its harmony, and by 
thefe reflexions to obtain juft fcnti- 
mcnts of the almighty mind that fram- 
ed it. 

The man who, unembarraiTed with 



fuppofed to be the abodes of intellec* 
tuai life ; all which, together with onr 
earthly habitation, are dependent oa 
that grand difpenfer of divine munifi* 
cence, the fun ; receive their light from 
the diflribution of his rays, and derive 
their comfort from his benign agency. 

The fun, which feems to perform its 
daily ftages through the (ky, is in this 



vulgar cares, leifurely attends to the refpedl fixed and immoveable ; 'tis the 
flux of things in heaven and things op great axle of heaven, about which the 
earth, and obferves the laws by which *globe we inhabit, and other more fpa- 



they are governed, hath fecured to him- 
felf an eafy and convenient feat, where 
be bichoids with pleafure all tharpaflcs 



cious orbs, wheel their flated coorfei. 
The fun, though feemingly fmaller 
than the dial it illnmiaatesy is abns- 

dantly 
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iantly larger than this whole earth, on a very jadicioas writer, that if the faa, 
which fo many lofty mountains rife, and himfelf, which enlightens this part of 
fttch vaft oceans roll. A line extending the creation, was extinguifhed, and all 
from fide to fide chroagh the centre of the hoft of planetary worlds, which 
that refplendent orb, woaJd raeafure move abont him, were annihilated,. 
more than eight hundred thoufand they would not be mified by an eye 
aniles : a girdle formed to ^o round its that can take in the whole compafs of 
circomferencp, would reouire a length nature, any more than a grain of fand 
of millions. Were its lolid contents upon the fea-(hore. The bulk of which 
to be eftimatcd, the account would they confift, and the fpace which they 
overwhelm our underfianding, and be occupy, is fo exceedingly little in com- 
almoft beyond the power of language pariion of the whole, that their lofa 
to exprefs. Are we flartled at thefe would leave fcarce a blank in the im- 
tejK>rt8 of philofophy ? Are we ready mcnfity of God's works. If then, not 
to cry out m a tranfport of furpriae, our globe only, but this whole fyftem, 
*« How mighty is the Being who kin- be fo very diminutive, what is a king. 
died fuch a prodigious fire, and keeps dom or a countv ? What are a few lord- 
alive from age to age fuch an enor. (hips, or the«io much admired patri- 
IBOus mafs otflame !** let us attend our monies of thofe who are (liled wealthy ? 
philofophic guides, and we (hall be When I meafure them with my own lit. 
brought acquainted with (peculations tie pittance, they fwell into proud and 
nore enlarged and more inflaming. bloated dimenfions : but when I take 

This fun, with all its attendant pla- the oniverfe for my fiandard, how fcan- 
nets, is but a very little part of the ty is their fize, how contemptible their 

Sand machine of the univerfe; every figare ! they fiirink into pompous no* 
ur, though in appearance no bigger things. ' SpeSator. 

than the diamond that glitters upon a 

lady', ring, is reallv a yaft globe, like ^ , „ ^ y^^ C W«. cf Tohy Bumper. 
the fun in nze and in glory ; no lefs ' j y r 

Ipacious, no lefs luminous, than the It is one of the greateft advantages 
radiant fonrce of the day : fo that every of education, that it encourages an in« 
ftar is not barely a world, but the cen- genuous fpirit, and cultivates a liberal 
tre of a magnificent fyfiem ; has a re- difpofition. We do not wonder that a 
tinue of worlds, irradiated by its beam;, ladf who has never been fent to fchool, 
and revolving ronnd its attradive in- and whofe faculties have been fuffered 
fiuence, all which are loft to our fight in to ruft at the hall-hbufe, fhould form too 
snmeafurable wilds of ether. That the clofean intimacy with his bell friends,the 
Harsappearlikefo many diminutive and groomand the game-keeper; but it would 
Icarce difiinguiOiable points, is owing amaze us to (ee a boy, well educated, 
to their immenfe and inconceivable dif- cherifii this ill-placed pride of being, 
tance, Immenfe and inconceivable in- as it is called, the head of the compa^ 
deed it is, fince a ball, (hot from the ny« A perfon of this humble ambition 
loaded cannon, and fiying with un- will be vtry well content to pay the 
abated rapidity, muft travelat this im- reckoning, for the honour of being dif* 
petuotts rate almofi feven hundred thou- tinguifiied by the title of the gentle* 
And years, before it could reach the man, while he is unwilling to afibciate 
neareft of thefe twinkling luminaries. with men of falhion, led they (hould 
While, beholding this vafi expanfe, be his fuperiors in rank or fortune ; or 
I learn my own extreme meannefs, I with men of parts, led they (hould ex- 
would alfo difcover the abjeA littlenefs eel him in abilities. Sometimes indeed 
of all terrefirial things. What is the it happens that a perfon of genius and 
earth, with all her ofientatious fcenes, learning will iloop to receive the in- 
compared with this aftoniihing granckcenfeofmean and illiterate flatterers in 
furniture of the ikies? What, but a a porter- houfe and cyder-cellar ; and I 
dim fpeck, hardly perceivable in the remember to have heard of a poet, who 
«i«p of the aoiverje? IiisoUervcd by was ooce caught in a brothel, in the 
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very fa^ of reading his verfcs to the 
good old mother and a circle of her 
daughters. 

There are fome few, who have beeh 
led into low company, merely from an 
alFeflation of humour, and, from a de- 
iire of feeing the droller fcenes of life, 
have defcended to affociate with the 
meaneft of the mob, and picked their 
cronies from lanes and alleys. The poll 
iiriking indance I know of this low 
paffion for drollery, is Toby Bumper, 
a young fellow of family and fortune, 
and not without talents, who has tak- 



He is alfo particularly famous lor (iiir- 
ing thofc cant fonps, drawn up in the 
barbarous dialefl of iharpers and pick- 
pockets ; the humour of which he often 
heightens, by fcrewing up his mouthy 
and rolling about a large quid of to* 
bacco between his jaws. Thefe and 
other like accomplilhments frequently 
promote him to the chair in theie face« 
tious focieties. 

Toby has indulged the fame notioot 
of humour even in his amours ; and it 
well known to every llreet-walker from 
Cheapiide to Charing-cjrofs. Thit ha* 



en more than ordinary pains to degrade given feveral Ihocks to his conftitutioa. 

i-:_^r«ir. i • i i n. -. __j /•.. • • » »• . . . ' 



himfelf ; and is now become almofl as 
low a chara^er, as any of thofe whom 
he has chofen for his con»panions. To- 
by \vill drink purl in a morning, fmoke 
his pipe in a night-cellar, dive for a 
dinner, or eat black-puddings at Bar- 
tholomew* fair, for the humour of the 
thing. He has alfo fludied, and prac- 
tifes, all the plebeian arts and exercifesy 
under the bell mailers ; and has dif. 
graced himfelf with ewery un polite ac- 
compliihment. He has had many a 
fet-to with Buckhorfe; and has now 
and then the honour of receiving a fall 
from the great Broughton himfelf. No- 
body is better known among the hack* 
ney-coachmen, as a brother whip : at 
the noble game of prifon-bars, he is a 
match even for the natii'es of Eflex and 
Cheftiire ; and he is frequently engag- 
ed at the Artillery-ground with Faulk- 



and often involved him in unlock/ 
fcrapes. He has been frequently 
bruifed, beaten, and kicked, by the 
bullies of Wapping and Fleet-ditch; 
and was once foundly drubbed by a 
foldier, for engaging with his trull. 
The lail time I faw him he was laid up 
with two black eyes, and a broken patCi^ 
which he got in a midnight fkirmifli, 
about a railtrcfs, in a night-cellar. 

ConnoiJ/euTp 

§ 112. Caufes of nathnat CbaraSirtm 

The vulgar are very apt to carry all 
national characters to extremes ; and 
having once edablifhed it as a principle,. 
that any people are knavifh, or coward* 
ly, or ignorant, they will admit of no 
exception, but comprehend every indi* 
vidual under the fame charader. Men 
ner and Dingate at cricket; and is of fenfe condemn thefe undiflinguiihiDg 
himfeif elleemedasgood a bat aseither judgments; though at the fame time 
of the Ben nets. Another of Toby's they allow, that each nation h^s a pe« 
favourite amufements is, to attend the culiar fet of manners, and that fome 
executions at Tyburn ; and it cnce particular qualities are more frequently 
happened, that one of his familiar in«* ^ to be met with among one people than 
fimates was unfortunately brought thi- among their neighbours. Thecommoa 



ther ; when Toby carried his regard to 
his deceafed friend io far, as to get 
himfelf knocked down in endeavouring 
to refcuc the body from the furgcons. 

As Toby affeds to mimic, in every 
particular, the art and manners of the 
vulgar, he never fails to enrich his con- 
verfation with their emphatic oaths and 
expreilive dialed, i^hich recommends 
him as a man of exceilt'nt humour and 
high fun, among the Choice Spirits at 



people in Switzerland have furely nnire 
probity than thofe of the fame rank ia 
Ireland ; and every prud?nt man will, 
from that circumflancc alone, make a. 
difference in the truft which he repofet 
in each. We have reafon to expeft 
greater wit and gaiety in a Frenchmaa 
than in a Spaniard, though Cervantes 
was born in Spain. An Engliihrnaa 
will naturally be thought to have more 
wit than a Dane, though Tycho Brahe 



Comus's court, or at the meeting of was a native of Denmark. 
i^ Sons •ffimmi Sen/i 4Utd SmiisfaSm. Different teafoni are affigaed for thefe 

, nation nj 
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Badonal diarafters^ wliile (bme account vioar; being employed only agalnft a 
Ibr them from moraU and others from public and open enemy, they become 
phyfical canfes. By moral caufes I mean candid^ honed, and undefigning : and 
all circumftances which arc fitted to as they ufe more the labour of the bo- 
work on the mindy as motives or rea- dy than the mind, they are commonly 
fons> and which render a peculiar fet tboughtlefs and ignorant. 
of manners habitual to us. Of this 'Tis a trite but not altogether a falfe 
Idnd are the nature of the government, maxim^ that priefts of all religions are 
the revolutions of public affairs, the the fame ; and though the character of 

})lenty or penury in which the people the profeiHon will not in every inftancc 

ive, the htnation of the nation with prevail over the pcrfonal character, yet 

regard to its neighbours, and fuch like is it fure always to predominate with 

^cumftances. By phyfical caufes, I the greater number. For as chymifts 

nean thofe qualities of the air and cli- obferve^ that fpirits when raifed to a 

state, which are fuppofed to work in- certain height are all the fame, from 

fenfibly on the temper, by altering the whatever materials they be extrafted ; 

tone and habit of the body, and giving fo thefe men being elevated above hu- 

a particular complexion; which, tho* manity, acqufre an uniform character, 

TCfledion and reafon may fometimes which is' entirely their own, and which 

overcome, yet will it prevail among is in my opinion, generally fpeaking, 

the generality of mankind, and have not the moft amiable that is to be met 

an influence on their manners. with in human fociety : it is in mofl 

• That the character of a nation will points oppoiite tothatof afoldier, as is 

^ery much depend on moral caufes, the way oflife from which it is derived, 
inufl be evident to the moft fuperficial Hume^s EJfays. 

obferver ; iince a nation is nothing but 

a colledlion of individuals, and the § 113. Chafitty an additional Ornamint 
manners of individuals arc frequently to Beauty. 

determined by thefc caufes. As pover. r^^^^^ j^ ^^ ^^^^^ j^ ^^^ ^^^^j^ 

ty and hard labour debafe the minds of ^^^^ ^^^ ^ ,^ ^^^ j^^^ of virtue! 

the common people, and render them without innoience, beauty is unlovely, 

unfit for any fcience and ingenious pro- ^^^ y contemptible ; good-breedl 

feffion, fo where any government be. . ^Regenerates into wantonnefs, and 

comes very opprefTive to all Its fubjefts, ^ft i^fo impudence. It is obferved, 

it muft have a proportional efFeft on ^^^^ ^jj the virtues arc reprefen ted b^ 

their temper ana genius, anti muft ba^ ^^^^ j^^^^^ ^^^ ftatuarfes under iL 

nifh all the liberal arts from amongft ^^j^ \^^^^ . ^^^ i^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ 

^^"l* - • . 1 /► 1 r has a more particular title to that fex. 

The fame principle of moral caufes j^ j^ y^^^l j fl,aU leave it to the 
fixes the charafters of different profef- ^j^.^^, ^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ j^,^ ^^^ 

fions, and alters even the difpofit.on pofitevice. as they may bl overpowered 

which the particular members receive ^ temptations; it is fufficient for m« 

from the hand of "»««'• A foldter tJhaveSvamed them againft it. as they 

and a prieft are different chwa^^" »" ^^ j^j ^^ ^ j^^^j^^ ' 

all nations and all ages, and this dif- ' ' ' SpeSattr 

ference is founded on circumftances, ' 

whofe operation is external and unal- ^^ .. ^ ^^^^^^^ y.^^^^ .^ ^ 

tcrable. ' ^ " Max. 

The uncertainty of their life makes 

foldiers lavilh and generous, as well as But as I am now talking to the world 

brave ; their idlenefs, as well as the yet untainted, I will venture to re- 

lar'^e focicties which they forr\ in commend chaftity as the nobleft male 

camps or garrifons, inclines them to qualification. 

pleafure and gallantry ; by their fre- It is, methinks, very nnreafonable, 

quent change of company they acquire that the difficulty of attaining all other 

p^ood-brcedmgandanopcnnefsof beha- good habits, is what makes them ho- 

^ nourable ; 
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nourable ; bat in this cafe, the very 
attempt is become very ridiculous : 
but in fpite of all the raillery of the 
world, truth is ftill truth, aud will 
have beauties infeparable from it. I 
fhould, upon this occaGon, bring ex- 
amples of heroic chaftity, were I not 
afraid of having my paper thrown away 
by the modifh part of the town, who 
go no farther at beft, than the mere 
abfence of ill, and are contented to be 
rather irreproachable, than praife-wor- 
thy. In this particular, a gentleman 
in the court of Cyrus reported to his 
majefty the charms and beauty of Pan. 
thea ; and ended his panegyric by tell- 
ing him, that fince he was at leifure, 
he would carry him to viiit her. But 
that prince, who is a very great man 
to this day, anfwered the pimp, be« 
caufe he was a man of quality, without 
roughnefs, and faid, with a fmile, ** If 
I (hould viftt her apon your introduc- 
tion, now I have leifure, I don't know 
but I might go again upon her own in- 
vitation, when I ought to be better 
employed," But when I cad about all 
the inftances which I have met with in 
all my reading, I find not one fo gene- 
'roQS, fo honell, and fo noble, as that 
of Jofeph in holy writ. When his maf- 
ter had trufted him fo unrefcrvediy (to 
fpealc it in the emphatical manner of 
the fcripture) " He knew not aught 
he had (ave the bread which he did eat," 
he was fo unhappy as to appear irrcfif. 
tibly beautiful to his miftrefs ; but when 
this (hamelefs woman proceeds to foli- 
cit him, how gallant is his anfwer I 
«' Behold my mailer wotteth not what 
it with me in the honfe, and hath 
committed all that he hath to my hand; 
there is none greater in the houfe than 
I, neither hath he kept back any thing 
from me but thee, becaufe thou art his 
wife." The fame argument, which a 
bafe mind would have made to itfelf 
for committing the evil, was to this 
brave man the greateil motive for for- 
bearing it, that he could do it with 
impunity ; the malice and falfliood of 
the difappointed woman naturally arofe 
on that occafion, and there is but a 
ihort Hep from the praAice of virtue to 
the hatred of it. It would therefore 
be worth ferioM confidcritioii in both 



fexes, and the matter is of importance 
enoaeh to them, to afk themfelvea 
whether they would change lightnefs 
of heart, indolence of mind, chearfal 
meals, untroubled {lumbers, and gen- 
tle difpoiitions, for a conftant prurien* 
cy which fhuts out all things that are 
great or indifferent, clouds the imagi- 
nation with infeniibility and prejudice 
to all manner of delight, but that which 
is common to all creatures that extend 
their fpecies. 

A loofe behaviour, and an inatten- 
tion to every thing that is ferious, 
Rowing from Tome degree of this peta- 
lancy, is obfervable in the generality 
of the youth of both {exes in this age. 
It is the one common face of moll pub- 
lic meetings, and breaks in upon the fo* 
briety, I will not fay feverity, that we 
ought to exercife in churches. The pert 
boys and flippant girls are but faint 
followers of thofe in the fame inclina- 
tions at more advanced years. I know 
not who can oblige them to mend their 
manners ; all that I pretend to, is to 
enter my proteft, that they are neither 
fine gentlemen nor fine ladies for this 
behaviour. As for the portraitures 
which I would propofe, as the images 
of agreeable men and women, if they 
are not imitated or regarded, I can on- 
ly anfwer, as I remember Mr. Drydea 
did on the like occafion, when a young 
fellow, juft come from the play of 
Cleomenes, told him in raillery againft 
the continency of his principal charac- 
ter. If I had been alone with a lady, 
- 1 fhould not have pafled my time like 
your Spartan ; '* That may be," an- 
fwered the bard with a very grave face^ 
** but give me leave to tell you, Sir» 
you are no hero." Guardiait^ 

$ 115. Tbi Cbaraaers of Ganuftirs. 

The whole tribe of eameflers may be 
ranked under two divifions : Every 
man who makes carding, dicing, and 
betting his daily pradice, is either a 
dupe or a (harper; two characters equal- 
ly the obje^^s of envy and admiration. 
The dupe is generally a perfoii of great 
fortune and weak intclle^s^ 

« Who will as tenderly be led by th* nofe, 
•< As afiies »re.*' S«AKtspiAaK. 

He 
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He phys» not tliat he has any delight fyring that moves the whole machine, 

in citds and dice, but brcaafe it is the Every gamefter is eaten up with ava- 

faihion; and if whift or hazard are pro- rice; and when this pafiion is in fuJl 

pofedy he will no more refafe to make force» it is more (Irongiy predominant 

pne at the table, than among a fet of than any other. It conquers even luft; 

Jiard drinkers he would object drinking and conquers it more effedually than 



^s glafs in turn, becaofe he is not dry. 

There are fome few inftancei of men 
of fenfe, as well as family and fortune, 
who have been dupes and bubbles. 



age. At (ixty we look at a fine woman 
with pleafure; but when cards and dice 
have engrofled our attention, women 
and all their charms are (lighted at five- 



.Such an unaccountable itch of play and-twenty. A thorough gamcfler re- 
Has feized them, that they have facri- nounces Venus and Cupid for Plutus 
£ctd every thing to it, and have feem- and Ames«>ace, and owns no miflrefs 
cd wedded to feven's the main, and the of his heart except the queen of trumps. 
odd trick. There is not a more melan- His infatiable avarice can only be gra- 
€ho]y objed than a gentleman of fenfe tified by hypocrify ; fo that all thofe 
akos infatuated. He makes himfelf fpecions virtues already mentioned, 
and family a prey to a gang of villains and which, if real, might be turned 



jnore infamous than highwaymen; and 
Mrhaps when his ruin is- completed, 
«e is glad to join with the very fcoun- 
drels that deflroyed him, and live upon 
the fpoil of others, whom he can draw 
into the fame follies that proved fo fa- 
tal to himfelf. 



to the benefit of mankind, muil be 
direded in a gamefter towards the de- 
ftrudion of hu fellow-cceatures. His 
quick and lively parts ferve only to 
inflruA and ailiii him in the moft dex- 
terous method of packing the cards and 
cogging the dice ; his fortitude, which 



Here we may take a furvey of the enables him to lofe thoufands withodt 



character of a (harper ; and that he may 
Jiave no room to complain of foul play, 
let us begin with his excellencies. You 
will perhaps be ((artled, Mr. Town, 
when I mention the excellencies of a 



emotion, maik often be pradi(ed againft 
the flings and reproaches of his own 
confcience, and his liberal deportment 
and affeded opennefs is a fpecious veil 
to recommend and conceal the blacked: 



Ibarper; bix a gam eiler, who makes' a villainy. 



decent Bgure in the world, muft be 
endued wich many amiable qualities, 
which would undoubtedly appear with 
grczt luftre, were they not eclipfed by 
the odious charadter affixed to his trade. 
lo order to carry on the common bufi- 
oefs of his profeffion, he mull be a man 
of quick and lively parts, attended with 
» ftoical calmnefs of temper, and a 
conftant prefence of mind. He mult 
Anile at the lofs of thoufands ; and is 
not to be difcompofed, though ruin 



It is now neceflary to take a fecond 
furvey of his heart ; and as we have 
feen its vices, let us confider its mife- 
ries. The covetous man who has not 
fufEcient courage or inclination to en* 
creafe his fortune by bets, cards, or 
dice, but is contented to hoard up 
thoufands by thefts lefs public, or by 
cheats lefs liable to uncertainty, lives 
in a (late of perpetual fufpicion and 
terror ; but the avaricious fears of the 
gamefter are infinitely greater. He is 



ftares him in the face. As he is to live conftantly to wear a mafk ; and like 



among the great, he mud not want po- 
litcnexs and affability ; he mud be fub- 
tniHTve, but not fervile ; he mud be 
mader of an ingenuous liberal air, and 
have a feeming opennefs of behaviour. 

Thefe mud be the chief accomplifh- 
ments of our hero : but led I (hould 
be accufed of giving too favourable a 
like nefs of him, now we have feen his 
outfide, let us take a view of his heart. 



Monfieur St. Croix, co/t^Juteur to that 
famous empoifinneufe^ Madame Brinvil- 
lier, if his niafk falls off, he runs the 
hazard of being fufFocated by the'dench 
of his own poifons. I have feen fome 
examples of this fort not many yeara 
ago at White's. I am uncertain whe* 
ther the wretches are ftilf a!ive ; but if 
they are, they breathe like toads under 
groand« crawling amidd old wailtj 



There we (hall find avarice the main- and paUu long dace unfreqaenced. 

i But 
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Bot fuppofing that tlieSharpfr's hy- 
pocrify remains undete^ed, in what a 
lUtp of miiid muft that man be^ whofe 
fortune depends upon the infincerity of 
his heart, the difingenuity of his be- 
haviour, and the fa]^ bias of his dice i 
What fen rations mu ft hefupprefs^when 
he is obliged to fraile, although he is 
provoked ; when he muft look ierene 
m the height of defpair : and when he 
muli ad the iloic, without the confo. 
lation of one virtuous fentiment, or one 
moral principle ! How unhappy mud 
he be even in thaf fituation from which 
he hopes to reap mod benefit { I mean 
amidll flars, garters, and the various 
herds of nobility I Their lordfhips are 
not always in a humour for play : they 
chooie to laugh i they choofe to joke s 
in the mean while onr hero muft pati^* 
ently await the good hour, and mufi not 
only join in the laugh, and applaud the 
joke, but muft humour every turn and 
caprice to which that fet of fpoiled 
children, called bucjcs of quality, are 
liable. Surely his brother Thicket's 
employment, of fanntering on horfe- 
back in the wind and rain till the Read- 
ing coach pafies through Smailberry-P 
Sreen, is the more eligible, and no lefs 
oneft occupation. 

The Sharper has alfo frequently the 
mortification of being thwarted in his 
defigns. Opportunities of fraud will 
not for ever prefent themfclves. The 
falfe dice cannot be conftantly pro- 
duced, nor the packed cards always be 
placed upon the table* It is then our 
gamefter is in the greateft danger. But 
even then, when he is in the power of 
fortune, and has nothing but mere luck 
and fair play on his fide, he muft ftand 
the brunt, and perhaps give away his 
laft guinea, as coolly as he would lend a 
nobleman a (hilling. 

Our hero is now going ofif the ftage, 
and his cataftrophe is very tragical. The 
next news we hear of him is his death, 
atchieved by his own hand, and with 
his own pifiol. An inqueft is bribed, 
ke is buried at midnight, and forgotten 
before fun-rife, 

Thefe two portraits of a Sharper, 
wherein I have endeavoured to ihew 
different likeneflcs in the fame man» 
put me in miod of an old print, which 



1 remember at Oxford, of coant Gnif* 
card. At firft fight he was exhibited in 
a foIKbottomed wig, a hat and feather, 
embroidered cloaths, diamond buttons, 
and the full court drefs of thofe days | 
but by pulling a firing the folds of the 
paper were (hifted, the face only re« 
mained, a new body came forward, and 
count Guifcard appeared to be a devil. 

ConftoiffeuTn 

§ Ii6. The Tatler'i Advice to hit 
Sifter Jtnny ; a good Ltjfon for young 
Ladies, 

My brother Tranqnillus being gone 
out of town for fome days, my ii^iti 
Jennv fent mc word (he would come 
and dine with me, and therefore defired 
me to have no other company. I took 
care accordinely* and was not a little 
pleafed to fee ber enter the room with a 
accent and matron-like behaviour,whicll 
I thought very much became her. I 
faw (he had a great deal to fay to me, and 
eafily difcovered in her eyes, and the air 
of her countenance, that (he had abun- 
dance of fatisfaQionin her heart, which 
(he longed to communicate. However^ 
I was refolved to let her break into her 
difcourfe her own way, and reduced her 
to a thoufand little devices and inti* 
mations to bring me to th* mention of 
her hu(band. But finding I was refolv- 
ed not to name him, (he began of her 
own accord ; << My hu(band," fays (he, 
'^ gives his humble fervice to you ;'' to 
which I only anfwered, <* I hope he Is 
well ;" and without waiting for a re> 
ply, fell into other fubje^s. She at laft 
was out of all patience, and faid, with 
a fmile and manner that I thought had 
more beauty and fpirit than I had ever 
obferved before in her ; *' I did not 
think, brother, you had been fo ill- 
natured. You have feen ever fince I 
came in, that I had a mind to talk of 
my hulhand, and yon will not be fo 
kind as to give roe an occafion." *' 1 
did not know," faid I, *' but it might be 
a difagreeable fubjed to you. You do 
not take me for fo old-fa(hioned a ifX* 
low as to think of \rnteruining a younff 
lady with the difcoarfe of her hofband* 
I know nothing is more acceptable than 
to fpeak of one who is to be fo ; bat to 
fpeak of one who it fo — i nd ee d, J*nn)r» 
3 D laa 
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t at* a bettc? bred man than you think night,*^ «« Jenny/* fiid T, •* wittiouf 
mc." She fhewed a little diflike to my having recourfe to magic, I {hall givfe 
i-aillery> and by her bridling up, I per- you one plain rule, that will not fail of 
ceived flie cxpc6lcd to be treated here- making yod always amiable to a maA 
after not as Jenny DiftafF, but Mrs. >Vho has fo great a paflioh for you, and 
Tranquillusi I was very well pleafcd is of fo equal and reafonable a temper 
with the change in her humour, and as Tranquillus ; Endeavour to plcafe, 
^pon talking with her on feveral fub- and you muft pleafe. Be always in the 
jefti, t could not but fancy that I fawa fame difpofition as you are when you 
great deal of her huiband's way and aik for this fecret, and you may take 
manner in her remarks, her phrafes, the my word, you will never want it : an 
lontf of her voicci and the very air of inviolable fidelity, good-humour, and 
Iker countenance. This gave me an complacency of temper, outlive all the 
nnfpcakable fatisfaftion, not only be-^ charmsof a fine face, and make the de- 
caufe 1 had found her a hu(band from' cays of it invifible," Tatler, 

"whom (he could learn many things that 

were laudable^ but alfo becaufe I look- * ^ '7- Curioftty. 

cd upon her imitation of him as an in-* The love of variety, or curiofity of 
fallible fign that (he entirely loved him. feeing new things, which is the fame or 
This is an obfcrvation that I never knew at leaft a fifter paflion to it,— feems 
fail, though I do not remember that any wove into the frame of every fon and 
other has made it« The natural flynefs daughter of Adam ; we ufually fpeak 
of her fex hindered her from telling me of it as one of nature's levities, though 
thegreatnefsof herown pa(fion,butl ea- planted within us for the folid purpofes 
fily collefted it from the reprefentation of carrying forward the mind to frefli 
ihe gave me of bis. '< I have every thing enquiry and knowledge : flrip us of it^ 
in Tranquillus," fays (he, <' that I can the mind (I fear) would doze for evej^ 
wifh for and enjoy in him (what indeed over the prefent page ; and we fhould 
yoo told me were to be met with in a all of us reft at eafe with fuch objefls 
good hulband) the fondnefs of a lover, as prefented themfelves in the parifh or 
ihe tehderneis of a parent, and the in- province where we firft drew breath. 
iimacy of a friend." It tranfported me It is to this fpur which is ever in our 
toiee hereyes fwimming in tears of af- fides^ that we owe the impatience of 
fcAion when (he (poke. '< And is there this defire for travelling : the paflion is 
not^ dear filler," (aid I,'* more pleafure no ways bad,-^but as others are^^^in 
in the pofTefTion of fuch a man, than in its mifm'anagement or excefs ;-^-^rder 
all the little impertinences of balls, af- it rightly, the advantages are worth the 
femblies, and equipage, which it coll purluit ; the chief of which are*^to 
me fo much pains to make you con- learn the languages, the laws and cuf- 
tcmn?" bhcanfwercd fmiling, •' Tran- toms, and underrtand the government 
quillus has made me a fincere convert and intered of other nations,^ — to ac- 
10 a few weeks, though J am afraid you quire an urbanity and confidence of be- 
could not have done it in your whole hai'iour, and tit the mind more eafily for 
life* To tell you truly, I have only convcrfationand difcourfc;— to take us 
one fiear hanging upon me, which is out of the company of our aunts and 
apt to give mc trouble in the mid ft of grandmothers, and from the tracks of 
all my fatisfadtions : I am afraid, you nurfery miftakes ; and by (hewing us 
muft know, that I (hall not always make new objeds, or old ones in new lights, 
the fame amiable appearance in his to t^^oxm our judgments — by tailing 
eyes, that I do at pi-efent. You know, perpetually the varieties of nature, to 
brother BickerftafT, that you have the know what is good — by obferving the 
reputation of a conjurer, and if you addrcfs and arts of men, to conceive 
bave any one fecret in your art to make what is fincere, — and by feeing the 
yourfifter always beautiful, I fnould be difference of fo many various humonrs 
happier than if I were miilrcfsof all the and 'manners— to look into ourfelves 
worlds you have fliewa me in a ftarry and form our own. 

This 
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This is forac part of the cargo we —And here endeth his pride-*his 

might return with ; but the impuKc of knowledeey and his ufe. 

feeing new iights, augmented with that But ulien your Ton gets abroad, he 

oe getting clear from all leffons both of will be taken out of his hand, by his 

wiidom and rc:proof at home— carries fociety with men of rank and letters^ 

cur youth too early out, to turn this with whom he will pafs the greateil part 

venture to much account ^ on^thecon- of his time. 

trary, if the fcenc painted of the pro- Let me obferve, in tlie £rft place, *^ 

<Iigal in his travelsi, loolcs more like a that company which is really good^ is 

copy than an original— will it not be very rare— and very ihy : but you have 

well if fuch an adventurer, with fo un- furmounted this difiiculty^ aud pro<- 

promifing a fetting-out, — without care, cured him the bell letters of rccom« 

«— without compais,*— be not caft away mendation to the moft eminent and 

for ever,^-*and may he not be fald to refpedlable in every capital. 

cTcape well — if he returns to his coun- And I anfwer, that he will obtain all 

try only as naked as he Brd left it? by them, which courtefy flridly ftands 

But you will fend an able pilot with obliged to pay on foch occaiions,— -but 

your fan — a fcholar.— no more. 

If wifdom could fpealc no other Ian- Thei>e is nothing in which we are ib 

guage but Greek or Latin — you do muck deceived, as in the advantages 

lyvell— or if matliematics will make a propofed from our connedlions and dif. 

gentleman, — or natural philofophy hxtt courfe with the literati, Sec, in foreiga 

teach him to make a bow, — he may be parts ; e/pecially if the experiment is 

of fome fervice In introducing your fon made berore we are matured by years 

into good focieties^ and fupporting liim or ftudy. 



in them when he has done— *but the Converfation 16 a tralHdk; andifyoa 

upfhoc vvill be generally this, that in enter into it, without Tome flock of 

the moft prefling occa/ions of addrefs, knowledge, to-balance the account per- 

if he is a mere man of reading, the un- petually betwixt you,— the trade drops 

happy youth will have the tutor to carry« at once : and this is the rea(bn,— how« 

«~and not the tutor to carry him. ever it may be boafted to the contrary. 

But you will avoid this extreme; he why travellers have fo little (efpecial* 

/hall be efcorted by one who knows the ly good) converfation with natives,— ^ 

•world, not merely from books—but owing to their fufpicion,— or perhaps 

from his own experience : — a man who con virion, that there is nothing to be 

lias been employed on fuch fer vices, and extraded from the converfation of 

thrice made the tour of Europe with young itinerants, worth the trouble of 

fuccefs. their bad language,«~3r the interrupt 

—That IS, without breaking his own, tion of their vilits. 

or his pupil's neck ;-^for if he is fuch as The pain on thefe ofccafions is ufually 

my eyes have feen ! fome broken Swifs reciprocal-; the confequence of which 

valet-dc-chambre— fome general un. is, that the difappointed youth (eeks an 

dertaker, who will perform the jour- eafier fociety ; and as bad company is 

ney in fo many months, ** if God per* always readyy-^md ever laying in wait 

jnit,*'— much knowledge will not ac« — >the career is foon finifhed ; and the 

crue ;— fome profit at leaft, — he will .poor prodigal returns the fame objeA of 

learn the amount to a halfpenny, of pity, with the prodigal in the gofpeL 

every ftage from Calais to Rome ;— he JStane^i Sermons^ 
will be carried to the beft inns,— in. 

ilruaed where there is the beft wine, . ,,5^ Controverry feld^m diontU com. 

and fup a livre cheaper, than if the ' du^ed. 
youth had been left. to make the tour 

and bargain himfelf. Look at our go- 'Tis no uncommon circamllaBce it 

vernor ! I befeech you : — fee, he is ao controverfy, for the parties toeitgage i« 

inch taller as be relates the advan- all the fury of difpuution^ without pre* 

tagcs,— 3 D 2 cifeiy 
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cifely iaflruAing'.their readers^ or truly for a coonfellor, and too treachf roos ibr 

knowing themfeives, the particalars a- a friend. 

bqut which they differ. Hence that Hethatwoald pleafemuft rarely aim 

fraidefs parade of argument, and thofe at fuch excellence as depreffes his near- 

oppofite pretences to demonftration, ers in their own opinion, or debars 

with which moft debates, on every fub- them from the hope of contributing re* 

jed, have been infefted. Would the clprocally to the entertainment or the 

contending parties firft be fure of their company. Merriment extorted by fal- 

6wn meaning, and then communicate lies of imagination, fprightlinefs of fe- 

their fenfe to others in plain terms and mark, or quicknefs of reply, is too often 

fimplicity of heart, the face of con* what the Latins call, the Sardinian 

troverfy would foon be changed, and laughter, a diftortion of face without 

leal knowledge, inflead of imaginary gladnefs of hf art. 

conqueft, would be the noble reward of For this reafon no ftile of converfa- 

literary toil, Br§wnes BJfeys^ tion is more extenfively acceptable than 



^ 1 18. Ho^ tiplea/e in Cowverfa^on. 

None of the defires dictated by va- 
nity is more general, or lefs blameable, 
than that of being diilinguiOied for the 
arts of converfation. Other accom- 
pliihments may be poflefled winhout op« 
portunity of exerting theoi, or wanted 



the narrative. He who has ftorfd his 
memory with flight anecdotes, pri^rate 
incidents, and perfonal peculiarities, 
feldom fails to find his audience favour- 
able. Almofl every man liftens with 
eager nefs to extemporary hi (lory ; for 
almoft every man has fome real or ima« 
ginary conne6lion with a celebrated 
chara^er, fome defire to advance or 



without danger that the defed can of, oppofe a rifing name. Vanity often co- 

ten be remarked ; but as no man can operates with curiofitv. He that is a 

live otherwife than m an hermitage hearer in our place qualifies himfelf 

without hourly plcafure or vexation, to bfcome a fpeaker in another; for 

from the fondncis or negleft of thofe though he cannot comprehend a feries 

about him, the faculty of giving pl«-a. of argument, or tranfpori the volatile 

fare IS of continual ule. Fewaie more fpirit of ^it without evaporation, yet 



frequently envied than thofe who have 
the power of forcing attention where- 
ever they come, whofe entrance is con- 
£dered as a promife of felicity, and 
whofe departure is lamented, like the 
recefs of the fun from northern cli- 
mates, as a privation of all that enlivens 
fancy or infpires gaiety. 

It is apparent that to excellence in 
this valuable art, ibme peculiar qualifi. 
cations are neceflary ; for every man's 
experience will inform him, that the 
pleafure which men are able to give in 
conversation holds no flatcd proportion 
their knowledge or their virtue. 



he thinks himfeif able to treafure up 
the various incidents of a ilory, and 
pi^af<^s his hopes with the information 
which he fliall give to fome inferior 
fociety. 

Narratives ar? for the moft part heard 
without envy, becaufe ihey are not fup* 
pofed to imply any intelledual qualities 
above the common rate. To be ac» 
quainted with f-ifts not yet echoed by 
plebeian mouths, may happen to one 
man as well as to another, and to relate 
them when they are known, has in ap« 
pearance fo verv little difficulty, that 
everyone concludes himfelf equal to tho 
ta(k« Ramhier. 



to 

Many find their way to the tables and 

the parties of thofe who never confider 

them as of the leaft importance in any « ,^^ cr/. • v u - n /• 

other place ; we have all, at one time * '^^•. ^^' T^T ^""^'r'" f^^^C/*- 

or other, been content to love thofe tton and Beha^vtmr pmiudout. 

whom we could not cfleem, and been J (hall not attempt to lay down any 

perfuaded to try the dangerous experi- particular rules for converfation, but 

Bjent of admitting him for a compa- rather point out fuch faults in difcourfe 

ttion whom we know to be too ignorant and behaviour, as render the company 

of 
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of half mankind rather tedious than 
amufing. It is in vain, indeed, to 
look for convrfation, where we might 
expe^ to find it in the greatell perfec- 
tion, among perfons of fifhion : there 
it is almott annihilated by univerfal 
card-phying; infomuch chat I have 
heard it given as a reafon, why it is 
impcffible for our prefeni writers to fuc- 
cecd in the dialogue of genteel comedy, 
that our people of qualiry fcarce ever 
meet bat to game. All their dlfcourfe 
turns upon the odd trick and the four 
honours : and it is no lefs a maxim with 
the votaries of whill than with thofe of 
Bacchus^ that talking fpoils company. 
Every one endeavours to make him*, 
felf as agreeable to fociety as he can i 
but it often happens, that thofe, who 
nod aim at (hining in converfation, 
over*(hoot their mark. Though a man 
fucceeds, he fhould not (as is rrequent* 
ly the cafe) engrofs the whole talk to 
himfelf I for that deftrnys the very cf- 
fence of converfation, which is talking 
together. We ihould try to keep up 
converfation like a ball bandied to and 
fro from one to the other, rather than 
feize it all toourfelves, and drive it be- 
fore us like a foot- ball. We (hould 
likewife be cautious to adapt the mat- 
ter of our difcourfe to our company ; 
and not talk Greek before ladies, or 
of the lad new furbelow to a meeting of 
country judice*. 

But nothing throws a more ridicu- 
lous air over our whole converfation, 
than certain peculiariiics, eafily acquir- 
ed, but very difficultly conquered and 
difcarded. In order to difplay thefe 
abfurdities in a truer light, it is my 
prefent purpofe to enumerate fuch of 
them, as are mod commonly to be met 
with ; and fird to take notice of thofe 
buffoons in fociety, the Attitudinarians 
and Face-makers, Thefe accompany 
every word with a peculiar grimace or 
gedure : they afTent with a mrug, and 
contradict with a twxding of the neck ; 
are angry by a wry mouth, and plea fed 
in a caper of a minuet dep« They may 
be confidered as fpeaking harlequins ; 
and their roles of eloquence are taken 
from the pofture-maden Thefe fhould 
be condemned to converfe only in dumb 
ilicw with their own per ions in the 



looking-glafs ; ai well as the Smirkefs 
and Smilcr>, who fo prettily fet off their 
faces, together with their words, by 
SL j'g-ne /fai-quci httween a grin and a 
dimple. With thefe we may likewife 
rank ihc affcdled tribe of Mimics, who 
are condantlv taking off the peculiar 
tone of voice or geftureofth-ir acquaint, 
ance : though they are fuch wretched 
imitators, that (like bad painters; rh'-y 
are frequently forced to write the n^mc 
under the pi^ure, before we can difco- 
ver any likenefs. 

Next to thofe, whofe elocution is ab« 
forbf*d in adlion, and who converfe 
chieiiy with their arms and legs, we 
may confider the profefT-d Speakers. 
And fird, the emphatical ; who fqueeze, 
and prefs, and ram down every fyllabie 
with excedive vehemence and energy. 
Thefe orators are remarkable for their 
didindl elocution and force of expref* 
fion : they dwell on the important par* 
tides ^and t6e, and the fignificant con* 
jun6iive am/; which they Teem tohawlc 
up, with much didiculty, oat of their 
own throats ( and to cram them^ witk 
no lefs pain, into the ears of their audi- 
tors. Thefe fhould be fuffered only to 
fyringe (as it were) the ears of a deaf 
man, through an hearing-trumpet i 
though I mud confefs, that I am equal- 
ly offended with the Whifperers or Low 
Speakers, who feem to fancy all their 
acquaintance deaf, and come up fo clofe 
to you, that they may be faid to mea- 
fure nofes with you, and frequently 
overcome you with the full exhalations 
of a dinking breath. I would have 
thefe oracular gentry obliged to talk a. 
a didance through a fpeakmg- trumpet 
or apply their lips to the walls of a 
whifpering-gallery. The Wits, who 
will not condefcend to utter any thing . 
hut a Ifon mctf and the Whifllers or 
TuM-hummers, who never articulate 
at all, may be joined very agreeably to* 
gether in concert; and to thefe tink-* 
ling cymbals I would alfo add the fagnd- 
ing brafs, the Bawlcr, who enquires 
after your health with the bellowing of 
a town-crier. 

The Tatlers, whofe pliable pipe^ aro. 

admirably adapted to the '* foft parts 

of converfation," and fwcctly «« prat* 

tlingoDt of (iifhioa,'' nake very pretty 
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mulic fron^ a beaiKiffil- face' and a fe- 
male tongus ; but from a roagh manly 
voice and coarfe features, mere non- 
fenfe is as harfh and diAbnant as a jig 
from an hurdy-gurdy. The Swearers 
I have fpoken of in a former paper ;. 
but the Half-fwearersy. who fplit, and 
mince, and fritter their oaths into 
gad*s bud J ad^s- ffi, and dimmti the 
Gothic humbuggers, and thofe who 
** nick-name God's creatures,'* and 
call a nun a cabbage, a crab, a queer 
cub, an odd fi(h, and an unaccountable 
mufiin, (hould never come into com- 
pany without an iaterpreter. But I will 
not tire my reader's patience by point- 
ing out all the pefts of converfacion ; 
Bor divell particularly on the Seniible>» 
who pronounce dogmatically on the 
noft trivial points, and fpeak in fen- 
tences ; the Wonderers, who are always 
wondering what o'clock it is, or won- 
dering whether it wiU rain or no, or 
wondering when the nMon chanees ; 
die Phrafeologifts, who explaio a thing 
by all\ tbaip or enter into particulars 
with this and that and toother ; and 
laftly, the Silent Men, who feem afraid 
of opening their mouths, led they 
ftould catch cold, and literally obferve 
the precept of the go/pel, by letting 
their converfation be only yea yea, and 

any nay* 

The rational intercoirrfe' kept up by 
converfation, is one of our principal 
diftinAions from brutes. We ihould 
therefDre- endeavour to turn this pecu- 
liar talent to our advantage, and confi- 
der the organs of fpeech as the inllru- 
ments of nnderdanding : we (hould be 
very careful not to ufe them as the 
weapons of vice, or tools of ^<'i^\y» and 
do our utmoft to unlearn any trivial or 
ridicdous habits, which tend to lefTen 
the vahie of fueh an ineftimable prero- 
gflHve. It is, indeed, imagined by fome 
philofophers, that even birds and beads 
(though without the power of articu- 
lation) perfcdly underlland one ano- 
ther by the foinids they utter ; and that 
dogs, cats, &c, have each a particular 
language to themfelves^ like different 
naoons. Thus it may be fuppofed, 
that the nightingales of Italy have as 
fine an ear for their own native wood- 
i>ot«i» as any ilgaor or lignora for an 



Italian air ; that the boari of Weft ha;^ 
Ha gruntle as expreflively through the 
nofe as the inhabitants in High-Ger- 
man ; and that the frogs in the dykes of 
Holland croak as intelligibly as the 
natives jabber their Low-XXtitch*. Howkt 
ever this may be, we may confider thofe, 
whofe tongues hardly feem to be under 
the influence of reafon, and do not keep 
up the proper converfation of human 
creatures, as imitaticig the language of 
diiferent animals* Thus-, for loftance, 
the afHnity between chattesers and 
monkeys, and praters and parrots, is 
too obvious not to occur at once : 
Gruntcrs and growlers may be jullly 
compared to hogs ; Snarlers are curs, 
that continually ihew their teeth, biK 
never bite ;. atvd the fpitfire paifionate 
are a fort of wild cats, that will not 
bear droking, but will parr when they 
are pleafed, Complainers are fcreech- 
owls ; and dory-tellers, always repeat, 
ing the fame dull note, are cuckows. 
PoetSj, that prick up their ears at their 
own hideous braying, are no better than 
afles : Critics in general axe venomous 
ierpents, that delight ii> hiding; and 
fome of them, who have got by heart a 
few techmcal terms without knowing 
their meaning, arc no other than mag. 
pies. CcnnoiJ/eur* 

$ 121. J Citizen's Country Houfi def- 

crihed* 

Sir, 
I reniember to have &en a little 
French novel giving an account of a 
citizen of Pans making an excnrnor\ 
into the country. He imagines himfelf 
about to undertake a long voyage to 
fome drange region, where the natives 
were as diiferent from the inhabitants 
of his own city as the mod didant na- 
tions. He accordingly take»boat, and 
is landed at a village about a league 
from the capital. When he is fet oa 
fhore, he is amazed to fee the people 
ipeak the fame language, wear the fame 
drefs, and ufe the fame cudoms with 
himfelf. He, who had fpent all his. 
life within the fight of Pont Neuf, 
looked upon tytvy one that lived out of 
Paris as a foreigner ; and though the 
utmod extent of his travels was not 
three miU«j he was as much furprized^ 

aa 
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as he would have been to meet with a 
colony of Frenchmen on the Terra In- 
cognita. 

In your late paper on the amufe. 
inents of Sunday, yoa have fet forth in 
what manner our citizens pafs that day, 
which mod of them devote to the coun- 
try; but I wifh you had been more 
particular in your defcriptions of thofe 
elegant rural manfions, which at once 
ihew the opulence and the tafle of our 
principal merchants, mechanics, and 



arnncers. 



J went lad Sunday, in compliance 
with a rood prelfing invitation from a 



was drawn bolt upright in a fblUbot^ 
tomeyi pcrriwig, a laced cravat with 
the fringed ends appearing through ^ 
button-hole, a fnufF- coloured velvet; 
coat with eold buttons, a red velvet 
waidcoat trimmed with goldt one hand 
duck in the bofom of his ihirt, and the 
other holding out a letter with this 

fuperfcription : " To Mr. , com- 

nion-council-man of Farringdon-ward 
without." My eyes were " then di- 
reded to another figure in a fcarlcc 
gown, who I was informed was qiy 
friend's wife's great great uncle, and 
h:id been iheriiF and knighted in the 



fri?nd, tofpend the whole day with him reign of king James the fird, Mai^am 



at one of thefe little feats, which he had 
fitted out for his retirement once a week 
from builnefs. It is pleafantly fituated 
about three miles from London, on the 
iide of a public road, from which it is 
feparated by a dry ditch, over which is 



herfclf filled up a pannel on the op- 
pofitc fide, in the habit of a diepherdefs^ 
fmelling to a nofegay, and droking a 
ram with gilt horns. 

I was then invited by my friend to fee 
what hs has plcafed to call his garden , 



a little bridge, confiding of two narrow which was nothing more than a yard 



planks, Icadiug to the houfe. From 
the lower part of the houfe there is no 
profped; but from thcgcrrets, indeed, 
one may fee two men hanging in chains 
on Kennington-CDmmon, with a didant 
view of St. Paul's cupola enveloped in a 
cloud of fmoke. I fet out in the morn- 
i.'^g with my friend's book-keeper, who 
was my guide. When I came to the 
houfe, I found my friend in a black 
velvet cap fitting at the door fmoking : 
he welcomed me into the country ; and 
after having made me oblcrvethc turn- 



pike on my left, and the Golden Sheaf upon occafion. 



about thirty feet in length, and con- 
tained about a dozen little pots ranged 
on each fide with lilies and coxcombs 
fupported by fome old laths painted 
green, with bowls of tobacco-pipes on 
their tops. At the end of this garden 
he bade me take notice of a little fquarc 
buildinir furroun .led wirh fillerov, whicli 
he told m? an aldern:.in of great tadr 
had turned into a temple, by ereftinn- 
fome batilemcnt*? and fpircs of pninted 
wood on the front of it : but concluded 
with a hint, that I might retire to it; 



on my right, he conduced me into his 
hoqfe, where I was received by his 
lady, who made a thoufand apologies 
for being catched in fuch a diiha- 
bille. 

The hall (for fo I was taught to call 
it) had its while w.ill almoft hid by a 
puripus collection of prints and paint- 



As the riches of a conntry are vifible 
in the number of its inhabitants, and 
the elegance of their dwellings, we may 
venture to fay that the prcfrnt date of 
England is very flourifliing and profpc- 
rous ; and if our tade fjr building en- 
crcafcs with our opulence, for the next 
century, we fliall be able to boaft of 



ings. On one fide was a large map of finer country- fca:s belonging to our 

London, a plan and elevation of the fhopkcepers, artificers, and other pic 

Manfion Houfe, with feveral lefl'er bcians, than the mod pompous deicrip- 

viewsof the public buildings and halls : lion? of It^ily or fTr*cce have ever rc» 

on the other, was the Death of the corded. We read, it is true, of coun- 

})tae, finely coloured by Mr. Overton ; try-feats belonging to Pliny, Hortcn- 

clote by the parlour-door there hung a fi.is, Lucullus, and other Romans, 

pair of dag's horns ; ower which there Thry were Patricians of great rank and 

was laid acrofs a red •■occclo, and an fortjne : there can therefore be no 

ambei-headed cane. Over the chim- doubt of the exccl!cnce of their villas^ 

;^ey-piece was my friend's j^^urcy who But who has eyer read of a Chinefe- 
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llASf^ belonging to an Attic tallow, 
chandler, or a Roman paftry-cook? Or 
could any of thrir fhoe- makers or tay- 
lors boaft a villa with his tin cafcades, 
paper ftacuesy and Gothic root-houfes ? 
Upon the above principles we may ex- 
pe!ft, that podertcy will perhaps fee a 
cheeie-inonger'3 apiarfuvt ?.t Brentford, 
a poulterer's tberiotrtrphium-dl Chifwick, 
and an orniibon in a filh monger's garden 
at Putney. Conno'fftur, 

\\7,z* Humorous Pit it ion qfa French Gen^ 
fUman to the King , *who had given him 
a Title to ivhich h:s Incomj nuas not 
gqualf hy reafon of the Weight of Taxes 
levied from his Eftate, 

Ji^fftir acknotjaleiigrng the Honour done him 
by the King^s conferring on him a Title ^ 
ht goes on asfolfonvs, ] 



^ 123. Ifumorout Scene ieinveinTitVVli 
the Critic (fatirically reprefented, Ifj 
Swx PTs oi mad) and the Do^or* 

Scene D B if n 1 s */ Garret. 

Dennis, Doctor, Nursb,L|ntov 
the Bookfeiler, and another Author. 

Dennis. [Looking lu'fe^ and bringing 
out his Words fioiMy and formally^ 

Beware, DoAor, that it fnre not with 
you as it did with your predecefTor, the 
famous Hippocrates, whom the mif- 
taken citizens of Abdera fent for, in 
this very manner, to cure the philofo- 
pher Democritus. He rctorned full of 
admiration at the wifdom of the perfon 
whom he had fuppofed a lunatic. Be^ 
hold, Do6\or, it was thus that Ariflotle 



himfelf, and all the great ancients, fpent 

V \jr ' A \. t J their days and nights wrapped up in 

Your Majefty ha, only made me more ^j^j^jf j; ,„d i^ftf ,„ roon^with fheir 

own writings. As for me, be aflured, 
I have no difeafe beiides a fwelling in' 
my legs, of which I fay nothing, fince 
your art may farther certifv yon. 

DoShr, Pray, Sir, how dia you con- 
traft this fwelling ? 

Dennis. By criticifm. 



. ui« wurxu « u.aw "«.^wj. jy^^^^ By criticifm ! that's a diftem- 
>n It if he has not a bit of j ,^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ 

in h,s mouth. I had but *"/),;,^;,. Death, Sir ! a diftemper ! it 



unhappy by giving me a title ; for there 
is nothing more pitiable than a gentle- 
natn loaded with a knapfack. This 
empty ibond, which I was fuch a. fool 
as to be ambitious of, does not keep 
away hunger. I know well enough 
that glory makes us live after we are 
dead ; but in this world a man has but 
a poor time on 
bread to put ' 

a little bit of land on the banks of the 
Rhone, on which I made a (hift to live ; 
but as it is now taxed, any body may 
have it for me, for I fuppofe I (hall 
foon, with my title and eAate, be glad 
of an alms-houfe for my frat. I have 
no refource if there be a profecuiion 
commenced againft me, as they threaten, 
but in your Majedy's gooJnefs. If, 
indeed, my fate is to be decided by 
that, I am in no danger, but (hall laugh 
at them all. If your Majedy were to 
feize niy poor patrimony whole, what 
would a few acres of mar(h land be to 
the mighty monarch of France and 
Navarre ? It bears nothing but wil- 
lows, and your Majefly values no trees 
hut the laurel ; I therefore befeech your 
Majelly to give me leave to enjoy what 
my little fpot brings in, without de- 
dudUon. All that a poor fubjecl aiks 
of your Majefly ir— ihat your Majelly 
would afk nothin;^ of him. 



[{lemp< 

is no difteroper ; but a noble art. I have 
fat fourteen hours a day at it ; and arc 
you a do^or, and don 't know that there's 
a communication between the brain and 
the legs ? 

DoSor: What made you fit fo manj 
hours. Sir ? 

Deitnis, Cato, Sir. 

Dccinr, Sir, I fpeak of your didem- 
per. What gave you this tumour ? 

Dennis. Cato, Cato, Cato*. 

Nurfe, For God's fake, Doflor, name 
not this evil fpirit ; it is the whole caufe 
of his madnefs. Alas ! poor mafler will 
have his fits again. [Abmft crying^ 

Lintot. Fits ! with a pox f a man may 
well have tits and fwelled legs, that fits 
writing fourteen hours in a day. The 
Remarks, the Remarks, have brought 
all his complaints upon him. 

* He publiihcd Remarks onGato^ lo^he year 

Ihaor. 
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Dtf^^r. The Remarks! what are they? tries be quite loft} O deftroakml 

Dennis. Death I have you never read perdition ! curfed opera ! confounded 

my Remarks? V\\ be hang'd if ihis opera*! as poetry once raifed critics, 

niggardly bookfeller has advertifed the fo, when poetry fails^ critics are over- 

book as it (hould have been. turned, and the world is no more. 

Li ft for. Not advertife it.quoth'a ! pox ! DoSor, He raves« he raves. He maft 

I have laid out pounds after pounds in be pinioned, he muft be ftrait-waift* 

advertifing. There has been as much coated, that he may do no mirchief, 

done for the book as could be done for Dennis, O I am fick ! I am lick to 

any book in Chriftendom. death ! 

Do&cr, We had better not talk of DaSmr. That is a good fymptom, a 

books. Sir, I am afraid they are the fuel very good fymptom. To be fick to 

that feed his delirium. Mention books death (fays the modern theory) is Symp^ 

no more, 1 defire a word in private toma praclarum. When a patient is fen- 

with this gentleman.— I fuppofe, Sir^ fible of his pain he is half-cured. Pray» 

you are his apothecary. Sir, of what are you fick ? 

Gent, Sir, I am hi» friend. Dennis, Of every thing. Of every 

DoSor. I doubt it not. What regimen thing. I am fick of the Sentiments^ of 

have you obfervcd fince he has been the diAion, of the protafis, of the epi« 

under your care ? You remember, I talis, and the cataftrophe.— -Alas ! for 

fuppofe, the paifage in Celfus, which the loft drama! the drama is no morel 

fays, " If the patient on the third day Nur/e, If you want a dram. Sir, I 

" have an interval, fufpend the medi- wi)l brin|; you a couple of penn'orths of 

** caments at night." Let fumigations gin in a minute. Mr. Lintot has drank 

be ufed to corrobnorate the brain. I hope the laft of the noggin, 

yoik have upon no account promoted Z>fA«r/. Ofcandalous want I Ofhtme* 

fternutation by hellebore ? ful omifiion ! By all the im mortals. 

Gens, Sir, you miftake the matter here is not the fhadow of a parif^ttia t 

quite. no change of fortune in the tragedy ! 

Do3or. What ! an apothecary tell a Nurfe. Pray, Sir, don't be uneafy 

phyfician he miftakes ! you pretend to about change. Give me the fixpence, 

difpute my prefcription ! Pharmacepola and I'll get yon change immediately ac 

tomponant, Medicns folus prefer ibat. Fu- the gin- (hop next door. 

migate him, I fay, this very evening, DoBor, Hold your peace, good wo- 

while he is relieved by an interval. man. His fit increafes. We muft call 

Dennis. Death, Sir, do you take my for help. Mr. Lintot, a—-— hold him^ 

f^end for -an apothecary ! a man of ge- pray. [DoBorgets behind Lintot,] 

nius and learning for an apothecary 1 Lintot, Plague on the man! lam 

Know, Sir, that this gentleman pro- afraid he is really mad. And if he be, 

fefies, like myfelf, the two nobleft fci. who the devil will buy the Remarks ? I 

ences in the univerfe, criticifm and po- wiOi [/cratcbing hit head] he had been 

ctry. By the immortals, he himfelf is befh—^t, rather than I had meddled with 

author of three whole paragraphs in my his Remarks. 

Remarks, had a hand in my Public DoHw. He muft ufe the cold bath. 

Spirit, and aflifted me in my defcnption and be cupped on the head. The fymp.. 

of the furies and infernal regions in my toms feem defperate. Avicen fays, " If 

vAppius. *' learning be mixed with a brain that 

Lintot, He is an author. Yoo mif- ''is not of a contexture fit to receivq. 

take the gentleman, Dodor. He has " it, the brain ferments till it be to* 

been an author thefe twenty jrears, to '' tally exhanfted." We muft endea« 

his bookfeller's knowledge, if to no Tonr to eradicate thefe indigefted ideas 

one's elfe. out of tjie pericranium, and to reftore 

Dennis, Is all the town in a combi« 



nation ? ftiall poetry fall to the ground? 
muft our rcpuutioa in foreign coon- 



* He wrote a treatife to prove, that tfat decay 
•f public fpirit proceeds from the Italian openu * 

the 
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ttit patient to a competent knowledge 
of himfelf. 

Dennis. Caitiffs, (land off ! anband 
jne» mifcreants ! [TheDo^or, the Nur/e, 
and Lintot, run out of the room in a hurry ^ 
And tumble down the garret 'flairs all tO' 
gether*"] Is the many whofe labours are 
calculated to bring the town toreafon, 
mad? Is the man, whp fettles poetry 
jon the bafis of antiquity, mad ? See 
Longinus in my right hand, and Arif- 
tolle in my left ! [Calls after the DoSior, 
the Bookfeller^ and the tlurfe^from the top 
ef the flairs »'\ 1 am the only man among 
the moderns, that fupports the vener- 
able ancients. And am I to be aiTaf- 
£nated? Shall a bookfeller, who has 
lived upon my labours, take away that 
life to which he owes his fupport ? 
[Goes into bis garret^ andfljuts the door,"] 

§ 1 24. Foitttre^s ivhimfical Commendatien 
iff the Marquis dePifany^s Courage. 

I am extremely glad to hear that you 
are grown fo hardy, that neither labour, 
watching, ficknefs, lead, nor fteel, can 
hurt yop. I could not have thought 
that a man who lived on water-gruel, 
ibould have fo thick a (kin ; nor did I 
imagine you had a fpell, by which you 
was powder-proof. To account how 
you come to be (lill alive, after the dc- 
Jjperate hazards you have run, is more 
than I can pretend to : but I had rather 
It were by the help of the devil him- 
felf, than that vou were as poor Attichy 
or Grinville, if you were embalmed 
with the richefl drugs of the eaft. Tp 
tell you my opinion plainly. Sir; let 
a man die for his country, or for ho- 
nour, or what you picafe, I cannot help 
thinking he makes but a filly figure 
when he is dead. It feems to me great 

i)ity that fome people (hould be fo care- 
efs about their lives as they are ; for, 
defpicable as life is, a man, when he 
has loll it, is not worth half what he 
was when he had it. In (hort, a dead 
king, a dead hero, or even a dead demi. 
god, is, in my mind, but a poor cha- 
fa^er; and much good may it do him 
who is ambitious of it ! 

§ 125. 7he tiiio Bess. 
. pn ^ fine morr/ing in May, two bees 



fet forward in quefl of honey 3 the ono 
wife and temperate, the other carelefs 
and extravagant. They foon arrived at 
a garden enriched with aromatic herbs, 
the moft fragrant flowers, and the mod 
delicious fruits. They regaled them- 
felves for a time on the various dain- 
ties that were fpread before them : the 
one loading his thigh at intervals with 
provifions for the hive againft the dif- 
tant winter ; the other revelling in 
fweets, without regard to any thin^ 
but his prefent gratification. At length 
they found a wide-mouthed phial, that 
hung beneath the bough of a peach- 
tree, filled wiih honey ready tempered, 
and expofed to their tafle in the mod 
allurine manner. The thoughtlefs epi- 
cure, ipite of all his friend's remon- 
flrances, plunged headlong into th(^ 
veifel, refblving to indulge himfelf i\\ 
all the pleafures of fenfuality. The phi- 
lofopher, on the other hand, fipped a 
little with caution ; but being fufpi- 
cious of danger, flew off to fruits and 
flowers ; where, by the moderation of 
his meals, he improved his relifli for 
the true enjoyment of them. In the 
evening, however, he called upon his 
friend, to enquire whether he would 
return to the hive ; but found him fur- 
feited in fweets, which he was as un- 
able to leave, as to enjoy. Clogged in 
his wings, enfeebled in his feet, and 
his whole frame totally enervated, he 
was but jufl al>le to bid his friend 
adieu, and to lament with his lateil 
breath, that, though a tafle of pleafurc 
might quicken the reliihof life, an un- 
reflrained indulgence is inevitable dc* 
flru^lion, 

§ 1 26. Pleafant Scene of Anger , and th 
Difnppointmcnt of it. 

There came into^a bookfeller's (hop 
a v^ry learned man, with an ereft fo- 
lemn air; who, though a perfon of great 
parts otherwife, is flow in underiUnd^ 
ing any thing which makes againll him- 
felf. After he had turned over many 
volumes, ,faid the feller to him— Sir, 
you know I have long alked you to fend 
me back the f.rft volume of French fer- 
mons X formerly lent you. Sir, faid the 
phapman, I have often looked for.it, 
but cannot find it ,: it js certainly \o^ ; 
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i|l!d I know not to whom t lent it, it is 
fo many years ago. Then, Sir, here 
is the other volume ; Fll fend you home 
that, and pleafe to pay for both. My 
friend, replied he, can'ft thou be fo 
fjrnfelefs, as not to know, that one vo- 
lume it as imperfedl in ray Hbrary, as 
in your (hop ? Yes, Sir ; but it is you 
have loft the firll volume ; and, to be 
fiiort, I will be paid. Sir, anfwered the 
chapman, you are a young man ; your 
book is loft ; and, learn, by this little 
lofs, to bear much greater adverfities, 
which yoQ muft expedl to ntieet with. 
Yes, Sir, I'll bear when I muft ; but I 
have not loft now, for I fay you have 
it, and ftiall pay me. Friend, you grow 
warm: I tell you, the book is loft; 
and I foresee, in the courfe even of a 
profperous life, that you will meet af- 
flictions to m2ke you road, if you can* 
not bear this trifle. Sir, there is, in 
this cafe, no need of bearing, for you 
have the book. I fay, Sir, I have not 
the book ; but your paflion will not let 
you hear enough to be informed that I 
have it not. Learn reiignation be- 
times to the diftreftes of this life: nay, 
do not fret and fume ; it is my duty to 
tell you that you are of an impatient 
fpirit ; and an impatient fpirit is never 
without woe. Was ever any thing like 
this ?— Yes, Sir, there have been many 
things like this. The lofs is but a trifle ; 
but your temper is wanton, and incapa- 
ble of the leaft pain : therefore, let me 
advife you, be patient, the book is loft ; 
but do not you, for that reafon, lofe 
yourfelf, Spe^aUr. 

§ IZ7. Falflaff*s Enccmivms on Sack. 

A good fherris-fack hath a two fold 
operation in it^*It afcends me into the 
brain : dries me, there, all the fooliih, 
dull, and crndy vapours which environ 
it ; makes it apprehenflve, quick, in* 
ventive ; full of nimble, fiery, and de- 
legable ihapes, which, delivered over 
to the voice, the tongue, which is the 
birth, becomes excellent wit.-— The 
fecond property of your excellent (her- 
ns, is, the warming of the blood ; 
which, before, cold and fettled, left the 
liver white and pale, which is the badge 
of pufillanimity and cowardice. But 
the (herrit warms it, and makes it courfe 



from the inwards to the parts extreme* 
It illuminateth the face, which, as a 
beacon, gives warning to all the reft af 
this little kingdom, man, to arm : and, 
then, the vital commoners, and inland 
petty fpirits, mufter roe all to their cap- 
tain, the heart ; who, great, and puffed 
up with this retinue, doth any deed of 
courage— and this valour comes of 
iherris. So that (kill in the weapon is 
nothing without fack, for that fets ita- 
work ; and learning a mere hoard of 
gold kept by a devil, till fack commen- 
ces it, and fets it in acl and ufe. Hereof 
-comes it that Prince Harry is valiant ; 
for the cold blood he did naturally in- 
herit of his father, he hath, like lean, 
fterile, and bare land, manured, huf. 
banded, and tilled, with drinking good, 
and good ftore of fertile flierris.— If I 
had a ihoufand fons, the firft human 
principle I would teach them, ftionld be 
—To forfwear thin potations, and to 
addict thcmfeives to fack. ^hakefptarc. 

§ 128. Hctf pur rtad'iKg a Letter. 

" But, for mine own part, my lord, I 
'* could be well contented to be there, 
•• in refpe»Sl of the lore J bear your 
" houfe." — He coold be contented 
to be there ! Why is he not then ? — In 
rcfpeft of the love he bears our houfe ! 
He (hews in this, he loves his own barn 
better than he loves our "houfe. Let 
me fee fome more. «* The purpofe 
" you undertake is dangerous,'*-*Why, 
that's certain ; 'tis dangerous to take a 
cold, to (leep, to drink} but I tell you, 
my lord fool, out of this nettle danger, 
we pluck this flower fafety. •• The 
*' purpofe you undertake is dange- 
" rous ; the friends you have named, 
*' uncertain ; the lime, itfelf, unforted ; 
•' and your whole plot too light, for 
" the counterpoife of fo great an op. 
*» pofition." — Say you fo, fay you fo ? 
I fay unto you again, you are a (hallow 
cowardly hind, and you lie. What a 
jackbrain is this ! Our plot is a good 
plot as ever was laid ; our friends true 
and conftant ; a good plot, good friends, 
and full of expeclation ; an excellent 
plot, very good friends. What a frof- 
ty-fpiritcd rogue this is 1 Why, my 
lord of York commends the plot, and 
the general courfe of the atlion. By 

thi« 
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diis liaikl^ if I were now by this rafcalf -*Wrth what (bength of argument t 
Jcoold brain him with his lady's fan. with wlfat powers of the fancy , with 
Is there not ray father, my uncle, and 



xnyfelf; lord Edmund Mortimer, my 
lord of York, and Owen Glendower f 
Is there not, beGdes, the Douglas? 
Have I not all their letters, to meet me 
in arms by the ninth of the next month ? 
and arc there not fome of them fet for- 
ward already ? What a Pagan rafcal is 
this! an infidel !-« Ha! you fhatl fee 
new, in very fincerity of fear and cold 
lieart, will he to the king, and lay open 
all our proceedings. O \ I could di- 
Tide inyfelf, and go to buffets, for 
movine; fuch a difh of (kimmed milk 
with to honourable an a^lion.-^Hang 
him ! let him tell the king. We are 
prepared. I will fet forward to-night. 

Sbakefpeare* 

129. Falftaff*s Soliloquy on Honour* 

Owe Heaven a death! 'Tis not due 
vet ; and I would be loth ^o pay him 
before his day. What need I be fo 
forward with him that calls not on me? 
«^-*Well« 'tis no matter,, honour pricks 
me on. But how if honour prick me 
off when I come on ? how then ? Can 
honour fet to a leg ? no : or an arm ? 
no: or take away the grief of a wound? 
fio. Honour hath no (kill in furgery, 
then? no. What is honour? a word. 
What is that word honour ? air ; a 
trim reckoning. Who hath it? he 
that died a Wednefday. Doth he feel 
it ? no. Doth he hear it ? no. Is it 
anfenfibic then ? yea to the dead. But 
will it not live with the living? no. 
Why ? detraclion will not fuffer it ; 
therefore^ Til none of it : honour is a 
mere 'fcutcheon ; afad fo ends my cate- 
chifm. Ibid. 

§ 130. TheperfeSi Speaker. 

Imagine toyourfelves,a Demoflhenes 
addrefling the moll illuflrious aflembly 
in the world, upon a point whereon the 
fate of the moil iiluftrious of nations 
depend ed.-^How awful fuch a meet- 
ing ! How vad the fubjcdl!— Is man 
pcmeiFed of talents adequate to the great 
occaiion ? Adequate — * yes, fuperior. 
By the power of his eloquence^ the 
aaguftnefs of the afTembly is loft in the 
dignity of the orator % and the impor* 
lance of the fubjcA, for a while, faper- 
iedcd, by the admiration of his talents* 



what emotions of the heart, does he af** 
fault and fubjugate the whole man^ and, 
at-orce, captivate his reufon, his ima- 
gination, and his paflions !*^To effed 
this, muft be the utmoft effort of the 
moil improved ftate of human nature, 
-^.'^oi a faculty that he pjife/Tes, is here 
unemployed : not a faculty that he 
poflXTes, but is here exerted to its 
higheft pitch. All his internal powers 
are at wrrk : all his external, teilify 
their energies. Within, the memory, 
the fancy, the judgment, the paflions, 
are all bufy : without, every mufcle, 
every nerve, is exerted ; not a feature, 
not a limb, but fpeaks. The organs 
of the bodv. attuned to the exertions o^ 
the mind, through the kindred organs 
of the hearers, inftantaneouily, and as 
it were with an eledrical fpirit, vibrate 
thofe energies from foul to foul.— Not- 
withftandin^ the diverfity of minds in 
fuch a multitude, by the lightning of 
eloquence, they are melted into one 
mafs— «the whole aflembly, actuated in 
one and the fame way, become, as it 
were, but one man, and have but one 
voice.^— The univerfal cry is— —Let us 
march againft Philip-^Iet us fight for 
our liber ties-^let us conquer-'-or die 1 

§ 131. Diftempers of the Mind cured. 

Sir, 

Being bred to the ftudyof phyfic, and 
having obferved, with forrow and xcu 
gret, that whatever fuccefs the faculty 
may meet with in bodily diftempers, 
they are generally baflled by diftempers 
of the mind, I have made the latter the 
chief fubjed of my attention, and may 
venture to affirm, that my labour has 
not been thrown away. Though young 
in my profeflion, I have had a tolcra- 
rable ihare of experience, and have a 
right to cxped, that the credit of fome 
extraordinary cures I have performed 
will furnilh me with opportunities of 
performing more. In the mean time, 
I require it of you, not as a favour to 
myfelf, but as an ad of juftice to the 
public, to infert the following in your 
Chronicle. 

Mr. Abraham Balkin, taylor, wu 
horribly infeded with the itch of.ftage^ 
playing, tothegrievjaidifcon.fitore of 
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his wife, and the great detriment of week together, I took him into my 

nine fmall children. I prevailed with own houfe : inftead of laughing at hia 

the manager of one of the theatres to jelh, I either pronounced them to bo 

admit him for a lingle night in the cha. puns, or paid no attention to them at 

ra^er of Othello, in which it may be all. In a month 1 perceived a wonder, 

remembered that a batcon-maker had ful altrration in him for the better: 

formerly diftinguifhed himlelf ; when, from thinking without fpeiking, he 

having fecured a feat in a convenient began to fpeak without thinking ; at 

corner of the gallery, by the dexterous prefent never fays a good thing, and is 

application of about thr^e pecks of po- a very agreeable companion, 
tatoes to the ^ncifut and occiput of the 1 likewife cured a lady of a longing 

patient, I entirely cured hini of his de- for ortolans, by a dozen of Dunllable 

lirium ; and he ha? ever fince betaken 1 .rk*^ ; and could fend you many other 

himfclf quietly to his needle and thim* remarkable in (Janets of the efiicacy of 

ble. my prelcripiions ; but thefe are fulE* 

Mr. Edward Snap was of fo choleric cient for a Specimen, 
a temper, and foexiremely apt to think I am, &c. 

himfeif ijfFronted, that it was reckoned BcnnelTbirntcm^ 

dangerous even to look at him. I 

tweaked him by the noJV-, and adminif- S »32- Chamber of a Cbcici Spirit. 
tcred the proper application behind; Sir, 

and he is now fo good-humoured, that Thit a tradefman has no baHnefg 

he will take the grolTeft afFr.>nt imagi- with humour, unlefs p'^rhapsjn the way 

nable without Ihewing the leaft rel'fnt- of his dealing, or with writing, unlefs 

jnent. in his (hop-book, is a truth, which X 

The Rev. Mr. Puff, a me^hodift believe nobody will difpute with me. 
preacher, was fo extravagantly zi-al-ms I am fo unfortunate however as to have 
and laborious in his calling, that his ^ nephew, who, not contented with 
friends were afraid he would bawl him- being a grocer, is in danger of abfolute 
fclf into a confumption. By my intereft ruin by his ambition of being a wit; 
with a noble lord, I procured him a and having forfaken his counter for 
Jiving with a reafonable income ; and Comus's Court, and dignified himicif 
he now behaves himfeif like a regular with the appelK:t:on of a Choice Spirit, 
divine of the eftablifhed church, and is upon the point of becoming a bank- 
never gets into a pufpit. rupt. Inftead of dillributing his fnop. 

Mrs. Diana Bridle, a maiden lady, bills as he ought, he wades a dozen in a 

about forty years of age, had a conceit morning, by icribbling (hr-'ds of his 

that (he was with child. I advifed her nonfcnfc upon the back of them ; and a 

to convert her imaginary pregnancy few days fince afTronied an alderman, 

into a real one, by taking a hufband ; his bell cul^omcr by fendirsg him a 

and fhe has never been troubled with poundof prunes wrap: up in a ballad he 

any /«»«>/ of that kind fince. had jail written, called. The Citizen 

Mr. Wiilinm Moody, an elderly gen- outwitted, era Bob for the Maniioa- 

tlemun, who lived in a folitary part of Houfe. 

Kent, was apt to be very low-^fpirited in He is likewifea regular frequenter of 

an ealterly wind. I nailed his wea- the playhoufes, and, being acquainted 

thercock to a werterly point; and at with every underling of each theatre, 

prefent, whichfofvcr way the wind is at an annual expence often pounds 

blows, he is equally cheerful. in tickets for their rcfpcftive b:?nefits. 

A]exander3tingo,£fq; wasfoftrong* They generally adjourn together from 

ly pofleffed by the fpirit of witticifm, the play to the tavern ; and there !• 

that he would not condefcend to open hardly a watchman, within a mile of 

his lips for any thing lefs than an epi- Covent-garden, but has had his head 

gram. Under the influence of this or his lantern broke by one or other of 

malady he has been fo deplorably dull, the ingenious fraternity, 
chat he has oftea been'ftleDt a whole X turned into hii ihop thti morning. 
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lini had no JTooner fet my foot opon the 
Arefhold, than he leaped over the 
counter, threw himfelf into an attitude 
aa he calls it, and a(ked aie, ia the 
words of feme play that I remember to 
have fecn formerly, ** Whether! was a 
*'* fpirit of health, or a goblin damn'd ?" 
Ito]dhim,hewasanunducifi]lyoungdog 
ibr daring to accoft hts uncle in that irre- 
verent manner ; and bid him fpeak like 
a Chriftian, and a reafonable perfon. 
Inftead of being finfible of my rebuke, 
lie took off* his wig, and having very de- 
fiberately given it two or three twirls 
upon his £fl, and pitched it upon his 
head again, faid I was a dry old fellow, 
and fhould certainly afford them much 
entertainment at the club, to which he 
had the impudence to inviie me : at 
the fame time he thrud a card into my 
hand, containing a bill of fare for the 
^vcning*s entertainment ; and, as ^ 
farther inducement, aflured me^ that 
Mr. Twifter himfelf would be in the 
dair ; that he was a great creature, 
and fo prodigioufly droll, that though 
he had heard him fing the fame fongs, 
and repeat the fame flories, a thoufand 
times, he could dill attend to him with 
as much pleafure as at firft. I cad my 
eye over the lift, and can recoiled the 
following items : 
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To ail true liyuers of Fun and y ocular ity, 

** Mr. Twifter will this evening take 
** off a cat, worried by two bull-dogs ; 
•* ditto, making love in a gutter ; the 
** knife-grinder and his wheel ; High- 
*' Dutch fquabble; and a hog in a 
'••flaughter-houfe." 

I affured him, thatfo far from having 
any relifh for thcfe deteftable noifes, the 
more they refembled the originals the 
iefs I fhould like them ; and, if I could 
ever be fool enough to go, fhould at 
leaft be wife enough to flop my ears till 
2 came out again. 

Having lamented my deplorable 
want of tafte, by the elevation of his 
cye-brows and a figniCcant fhrug of 
his fhoulders, he thruft his fore-finger 
againft the iniide of his check, and 
plucking it out of his mouth with a 
jerk, made a noife which w^ry much 
refembled the drawing of a cork ; I 
foand, that by this fignal he meant to 



a(k me, if t chofe a whet? I gave 
my confeht by a fulky kind of nod, 
and walked into the back room, as 
much afhamed of my nephew, as he 
ought to have been of himfelf. While 
he was gone to fetch a pint of moun- 
tain from the other k^z of the ftrcct, I 
had an opportunity to minute doNvn a 
few of the articles of which the litter 
of his apartment coniifted, and have fe- 
leded thefe, as themoft material from 
among them : 

On one 6f the fconces by the chim- 
ney, a fmart grizzle bob wig, well 
oiled and powdered j feather- top t« 
and bag^fronted. 
On the oppo£te fconcc, a fcratch. 
On thewindow-feat^ a Nankin waifl« 
coat, bound with filver twift, with- 
out fkirts or pockets, fiained with 
red wine, and pretty much fhrank. 
Itetttt A pair of buck-flcin breeches, 
in one pocket a cat-call, in the 
other the mouth of a quart bottle, 
chipt and ground into a fmooth, 
rin?-, very fit tobe ufed as a fpying- 
glals by thofe who never want 
one. 
Jtemy A red plufh frock lapelled 
with ditto, one pocket AufFed with 
orange-peel, and the other with 
fquare bits of white paper ready 
cut and dried for a fhower. 
In the corner, a walking- flafF, not 

portable. 
If em, A fmall fwitch. 
On the head of the borean, a letter- 
cafe, containing a play^l)ill, and a 
quack-bill ; acopyof verfes, being 
an encomium upon Mr. Twifter; 
another of four lines, which he 
calls a diftich ; and a third, very 
much blotted and fcratched, and 
yet not finiihed, entitled. An fix* 
tempore Epigram. 
Having taken this inventory of his 
goods and furniture, I fat down before 
the fire, to devifc, if pofUble, foma 
expedient to reclaim him ; when, on a 
fuddcn, a found like the braying of aa 
afs, at my elbow, alarmed me to fach a 
degree, that I ftarted from my feat ia 
an inftant, and, to my further aftonifh-* 
ment, beheld my nephew, almoft black 
in the face, covering his ear with tlie 
hollow of his hand, and exerting the 

whole 
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VrTioIe force of tiis langs in imitating 
\hat refpedlable animal : I was fo ex- 
afperated at this frefh in fiance of his 
folly, that I told him haftily, he might 
drink his wine alone, and that I would 
never fee his faQC again, till he ihould 
think proper to appear in a chara^er 
more worthy of himfelf and his family. 
He followed me to the door without 
Inaking any reply; and, having advaii- 
<:ed into the middle of the (Ireet, fell to 
clappine his fides, and crowing like a 
cock, with the uttnoft vehemence, and 
continued his triumphant cjaculaiions 
till I was fairly out of hearing. 

Having reached my lodgings, t im- 
mediately refolved to fend you an ac* 
count of his abfurdities, and (hall take 
this opportunity to inform him, that 
as he is bleit with fuch a variety of ufe- 
ful talents, and fo completely accom- 
|)lifhed as a Choice Spirit, I fhall 
not do him the injury to coniider him 
as a tradefman, or mortifv him hereaf- 
ter by endeavouring to give him any 
aiCflance in his bufinefs. 

I am, &c. 

4 i33« -A Citizen*! Family /citing out 
for Brightbelmftom. 

Sir, 
That there are many diforders pecu- 
liar to the prefent age, which were en- 
tirely unknown to our forefathers, will 
(I believe) be agreed by all phy/icians, 
efpecially as they £nd an increafe of 
their fees from them. For inllance, in 
the language of the advertifement, 
** Never were nervous diforders more 
*' frequent:" we can hardly meet with 
a lady, who is not na-a-a-atnious to the 
laft degree, though our mothers and 
grandmothers fcarce ever heard the word 
Nermes : the gentlemen too are affec-- 
fated vci the fame manner ; and even in 
the country, this diforder has fpread 
like the froall-pox, and infedled whole 
villages. I have known a farmer tofs 
off a glafs of brandy in a morning to 
prevent his hand fhaking, while his 
wife has been obliged to have recourfc to 
the fame cordial with her tea, becaufe it 
othcrwife would make herlow-fpirited. 
But thex^ is aa cpidcxnical oiforder 

z 



(that was formerly quite unknown, and 
even now wants a name) which feizes 
whole families here in town at this fea^ 
fbn of the year. As I cannot define it« 
I (hall not pretend to defcribe or ac^ 
count for it: but one would imagine, 
that the| people were all bit by a mad 
dog, as the fame remedy is thought 
necelfary. In a word, of whatever na- 
ture the complaint may be, it is ima- 
gined that nothing will remove it, but 
pending the fummer months in fome 
dirty fifhing-town by the fea*ihore; and 
the water is judged to be moft effica* 
cious, where there is the greateft refort 
of afllided perfons. 

I called upon a friend the other 
morning, in the city, pretty early, 
about bufinefs, when I was furprized to 
fee a coach and four at the door, which 
the prentice and book. keeper were 
loading with trunks, portmanteaus^ 
bafkets, and band-boxes. The front- 
glafs was fcreened by two round paper 
hat-cafes hung up before it; againft 
one door was placed a guitar-cafe; and 
a red fattin cardinal, lined and edged 
with fur, was pinned againft the other $ 
while the extremities of an enormous 
h!k)p-petticoat reded upon each win- 
dow. Thefe preparations were un« 
doubtedly for a journey ; and when £ 
came in, I found the family were equip- 
ped accordingly. The Iady.motherwa9 
dreifed in a Jofeph of fcarlet duffil, but^ 
toned down from the bread to the feet, 
with a black filk bonnet, tied down to 
her head with a white handkerchief: 
little mifs (about fiXteen years of age) 
had a blue camblet jacket, cuflfed and 
lapelled with pink fattin, with a nar- 
row edging of filver lace, a black bea* 
ver hat, covered on the outfide wifh 
white (hag, and cocked behind, with 
a filver button and loop, and a blue 
feaiher. The old gentleman had very 
little particular in his dixt{%, as he wore 
his ufual pompadour-coloured coat with 
gilt buttons ; only he had added to it 
a fcarlet cloLl waiflcoat, with a broad 
tarni(hed gold lace, which was made 
whtn he was chofen of the common- 
council. Upon my entrance, I natu- 
rally afked them if they were going 
into the country ; to which the old la* 
dy replied in the affirmative, at the 
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fame time aiTurlng me» that (he was 
forry to take Mr. from bis bufi- 

ncfs, but (he was obliged to it on ac- 
count of her health. " Health V* fays 
the old gentleman^ " I don't under- 
*< ftand your whim*whaxns« not I : 
«* here has it coft me the lord knows 
<' what in doflors fluff already, with- 
*' out your being a pin the better 
*' for it ; and now you muft lug me 
«* and all the family to Brighthclm- 
•* ftonc," ** Why, my dear,*' faid the 
lady, ** you know Dr. ■» ■ tells me, 
*' there is nothing will do my fpirits 
" fo much good as bathing in the iea.*' 
*• The fea !" faid the old gentleman ; 
«' why then could not you have taken 
«' lodgings at Gravefend, where I 
'* might have eafily come in the eve- 
■'' ning, and gone back time enough for 
«• *Changcin the morning?" The good 
lady told him that he had no tafte, that 
people of the bed fafhion went to Bright- 
Aelmftone^ and that it was high time 
their girl fhould fee a little of the 
world. To this mifs aiTented, by de- 
claring, that indeed Ihe had been no 
where but to the play, and the cadle- 
concert, fmce (he had left the board- 
ing-fchool. Both the females then afked 
mean hundred queflions, fuch as, whe- 
ther the fea looked green » and how 
much bigger it was than the Thnmes, 
—till the (naid gave them notice that 
every thing was put up. Accordingly 
I faw them into the coach ; and the old 
lady did not forget to take the pug-dog 
with her, who, ihe declared « fnould 

{o every morning into the fea, as fhc 
ad been told it was good for the 
mange. 

I cannot but agree with my city 
friend, that lodgings at Gravefend 
would anfwer all the common purpofes 
of a jaunt to Brighthelmdone ; for, 
though one pretence for viliting thcfe 
places is, going into the country, people 
in fadl do not leave town, but raiher 
carry Loudon with them. Their way 
of living is exaitiy the fame as here, 
and their amufenienis not very diffe- 
rent. They fuffer themfelves to be 
mewed up in a little dirty lodging, 
with net half fo good a prolpeft, or To 
rood an air, as in the high road at If- 
uftgtoaorKnightfbridgc. Their moru. 



inga are drauled away, with perhaps a 
faunter upon the beach, which com* 
mands the delightful view of half a do« 
zen hoys, and as many fifhing-fmacks; 
and if it was not for a lounge at the 
coffee-houfe, or the bookfeller's, they 
would be at a lofs how to fill up the 
vacant hours till dinner. The evepings 
would hang no lefs heavy on their 
hands, but for the ingenious contriv- 
ance of the aifembly-room ; where, in- 
llead of enjoying the cool temperature 
of the open air, they choofe to fwelter 
in a crowd, and be almoft fuffocated 
with their own breaths. Add to this 
the refrelhing fummer diver/ion of jig- 
ging it to the delightful muiic of coun* 
try fcrapers, — to fay nothing of the 
calmer and lefs fudorific exercife of the 
card- table. But what is mod ridicu- 
lous, is the attention paid to drefs ixk 
thefe public retirements, where a gen* 
tleman or a lady is expedled to appear 
as gay as at court, or at Ranelagh ; 
confequently, as foon as you arrive ac 
them, you have bills civilly thruft into 
your hands, acquainting you, that there 
is fuch an one, a milliner, and fuch aa 
one, an hair-dreffer, from London. 
I am a fmcere weli-wifher to your 
paper, l^c, 
Anthony Fr^eshwater. 

B. Thornton^ 

§134. CharaSler of a mighty good Kini 

of Mun» 

Sir 9 

I. have always thought your mighty 
good kind of man to be a very good- 
for-nothing fellow ; and whoever is 
determined to think otherwife may as 
well pafs over what follows. 

The good qualities of a mighty good 
kind of man (if be has any) arc of the. 
negative kind. He does \cry little 
harm ; but you never find him do any 
good. He is \cTy decent in appear- 
ance, and takes care to have all the 
externals of fenfe and virtue ; but you 
never perceive the heart concerned in 
any word, ihouffht, or aftion. Not 
many love him, though vtry few think 
ill of him : to him ^ytty body is his 
'* Dear Sir," though he cares not a 
farthing for anjr body but himfclf. If 
he Writes to you^ though you Jiave but 

tke 
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the flighteft acquaintance with him, he 
begins with " Dear Sir," and ends 
with, *' I am, good Sir, your ever 
•' fincere and afFeftionate friend, and 
** moftobcdient humble fervant.** You 
may generally find him in company 
with older perfons than himfelf, but 
always with richer. He does not talk 
much; but he has a *' Yes,'* or a 
*' True, Sir," or *^ You obfervc very 
** right. Sir," for every word that is 
faid ; which, with the old gentry, that 
love to hear themfflves talk, makes 
him pafs for a mighty fcnfible and dif- 
cerning, as well as a mighty good kind 
of man. It is fo familiar to him to be 
agreeable, and he has got fuch a habit 
of afTenting to every thing ndvanced in 
company, that he docs it without the 
trouble of thinking what he is about. 
I have known fuch a one, after having 
approved an obfervation made by one 
of the company, afient with a ** What 
•* you fay is very juft," to an oppofite 
fentiment from another; and 1 have 
frequently made him contradid him- 
felf five times in a minute. As the 
weather is a principal and favourite to- 
pic of a mighty good kind of man, 
you may make him agree, that it is 
very hot, very cold, very cloudy, a 
line funlhinc, or it rains, fnows, hail% 
or freezes, all in the fame hour. The 
wind may be high, or no: blow at all ; 
it may be Eaft, Weft, North, or South, 
South Eaft and by Eall, or in any point 
in the compafs^ or any point not in the 
compafs, juft as you pleafe. This, in 
a ftage-coach, makes him a mighty a- 
greeable companion, as well as a mighty 
good kind of man. He is fo civil^ and 
10 well-bred, that he would keep you 
Handing half an hour uncovered, in 
the rain, rather than he would ftep in- 
to your chariot before you ; and the 
dinner is in danger of growing cold, if 
you attempt to place him at the upper 
end of the table. He would not fuffcr 
a glafs of wine to approach his lips, 
till he had drank the health of half the 
company, and would fooncr rife hun- 
gry from table, than not drink to the 
other half before dinner is over, left 
he fhould offend any by his neglefl. 
He never forgets to hob or nob with the 
hdy of the family, and by no means 



omits to toaft her dre-Rdc. He is fure 
to take notice of little maftcrand mifs^ 
when they appear after dinner, and is 
very afiiduous to win their little hearts^ 
by almonds and raifins, which he never 
fails to carry about him for that pur* 
pofe. This of courfe recommends hinx 
to mamma's eftccm ; and he is not only 
a mighty good kind of man, but fhe is 
certaiu he would make a mighty good 
hufband. 

No man is half fo happy in hit 
friend (liips. Almoft every one he names 
is a friend of his, and every friend a 
mighty good kind of man. I had the 
honour of walking lately with one of 
thefe good creatures from the Royal 
Exchange to Piccadilly; and, I be- 
lieve, he pulled o(F his hat to every 
third perfon we met, with a *^ How do 
" you do, my dear Sir ?'* though, I 
found, he hardly knew the names of 
five of thefe intimate acquaintances. 
I was highly entertained with the greet* 
ing between my companion, and an- 
other mighty good kind of man that 
we met in the Strand. You would 
have thought they were brothers, and 
that they had not feen one another for 
many years, by their mutual expref- 
fions of joy at meeting. They both 
talked together, not with a defign of 
oppo/ing each other, but through eager- 
nefs to approve what each other faidv 
I caught them frequently, crying, 
" Yes," together, and *' Very true,** 
" You arc very right, my dear Sir ;'* 
and at laft, having exhaufted their fa- 
vourite topic of, what news, and the 
weather, they concluded with each 
begging to have the vaft plcafure of aa 
agreeable evening with the other very 
foon ; but parted without naming ei- 
ther time or place. 

I remember, at Weftminfter, a mighty 
good kind of boy, though he was ge- 
nerally hated by his fchoolfellows, was 
the darling of the dame where he 
boarded, as by his means (he knew 
who did all the mifchirf in the houfe. 
He always finifhcd his exercife before 
he went to play : you could never find 
a falfe concord in his profe, or a falfe 
quantity in his vcrfe ; and he made 
huge amends for the want of fenfe.and 
fpirit in his compofitions, by having 
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Vtry few grammatical errors. If yovt 
coatd not call him a fcholar, you muft 
allow he took great pains not to ap- 
pear a dunce. At the univerfity he 
never failed attending his tutor's lee- 
tnres^ was conftant at prayers night and 
morning, never milTed gates, or the 
hall at meal- times, was regular in his 
academical exercifes, and took pride in 
appearing, on all occafions, with maf- 
ters of arts ; and he was happy, be- 
yond meainre, in being acauainted with 
fome of the heads of houles, who were 
glad through him to know what pafled 
among the under-graduates. Though 
he was not reckoned, by the college, 
to be a Newton, a Locke, or a Bacon, 
he was oniverfally efteemed bv the fe- 
nior part, to be a mighty good kind of 
young man ; and this even placid turn 
of mmd has recommended him to no 
imall preferment in the church. 

We may obferve, when thefe mighty 
good kind of young men come into the 
world, their attention to appearances 
and externals, beyond which the gene- 
rality of people feldom examine, pro- 
cures them a much better fobiiftence, 
and a more reputable fituation in life, 
than ever their abilities, or their merit, 
conld otherwife infitle them to. Tho' 
they are feldom advanced very high, 
yet, if fuch a one is in orders, he gets 
% tolerable living, oris appointed tutor 
to a dunce of quality, or is made com- 
panion to him on his travels ; and then, 
on his return, he is a mighty polite, 
as well as a mighty good kind of man. 
If he is to be a lawver, his being fuch 
a mighty good kina of man will make 
the attornies fupply him with fpecial 
pleadings or bills and anfwers to draw, 
as he is fufHciently qualified by his (low 

fenius to be a dray-horfe of the law. 
lUt though he can never hope to be a 
chancellor, or an archbifhop, yet, if 
he is admitted of the medical college 
in Warwick-lane, he will have a good 
chance to be at the top of their profef- 
fion, as the fuccefs of the faculty de- 
pends chiefly on old women, fanciful 
and hyfterical young ones, whimfical 
men, and young children ; among the 
generality of whom, nothin? recom- 
mends a perfon fo much, as his being 
a mighty good kind of man. 



I muft own, that a good man, and 
a man of fenfe, certainly ihould have 
eytry thing that this kind of man has ; 
yet, if he pofleffes no more, much is 
wanting to finilh and complete his cha.* 
radler. Many are deceived by French 
pafte : it has the luflre and brilliancy 
of a real diamond ; but the want of 
hardnefs, the eflential property of this 
valuable jewel, difcovers the counter- 
feit, and (hews it to be of no intrin(ic 
value whatfoever. If the head and the 
heart are left out in the character of any 
man, you might as well look for a per<- 
fedl beauty in a female face without a 
nofe, as to expedl to find a valuable 
man without fenfibility and under- 
ftanding. But it often happens, that 
thefe mighty good kind of men are 
wolves in (heep's cloathing ; that their 
want of parts is fupplied by an abun- 
dance of canning, and the outward 
behaviour and deportment calculated 
to entrap the fhort-fighted and un- 
wary. 

Where this is not the cafe, I cannot 
help thinking that thefe kind of men 
are no better than blanks in the crea- 
tion : if they are not unjufl ftewards, 
they are certainly to be reckoned un- 
profitable fervants ; and I would re- 
commend, that this harmlefs, inoffcn^ 
(ive, infipid, mighty good kind of man 
(hould be married to a chara^er of a 
very different (lamp, the mighty good 
fort of womani— an account of whom I 
(hall give you in a day or two« 

I am your huQible fervant, &c. 

B, TborntM* 

§ 135. CbaraSler of a mighty geoil Serf 

cf Woman. 

I fuppofe the female part of my 
readers are very impatient to fee the 
character of a mighty good fort of wo- 
man ; and doubtlefs every mighty good 
kind of man is anxious to know what 
fort of a wife I have picked out for 
him. 

The mighty good fort of woman is 
civil without good-breeding, kind with- 
out good-nature, friendly wtthout af- 
fe6lion, and devout without religion. 
She wi(hes to be thought every thing 
(he is no^ and would have others lookea 

vpon 
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Upon to be every thing (he really is. If 
you will take her word, fhe deteils 
fcandal from her heart ; yet, if a young 
lady happens to be talked of as being 
too gay, with a fignific^nt fhrug of her 
ihoulders, and (hake of her head, (he 
confeffes, ** It is too irue, and the 
** whole town fays the fame thing." 
She is the moft companionate creature 
living, and is ever pitying one perfon, 
and forry for another. She is a great 
dealer in buts^ and //>, and half fen- 
tences, and does. more mifchief with a 
may h, and Til fay no tnor$t than (he 
could do by fpeaking out. She confirms 
the truth of aiiy ftory more by her fears 
and doubts, than if (he had given proof 
po(itive ; though (he always concludes 
with a *' Let us hope otherwife." 

One principal bu(inefs of a mighty 
good fort of woman is the regulation 
of families ; and (he extends a vifita- 
torial power over all her acquaintance. 
She is the umpire in all differences be- 
tween man and wife, which (he is fure 
to foment and increafe by pretending 
to fettle them ; and her great impar- 
tiality and regard for both leads her al- 
ways to fide with one againft the other. 
She has a mod penetrating and difcern- 
ingeyeintothe faults of the family, and 
takes care to pry into all their fecrets, 
that (he may reveal them. If a man hap- 
pens to (lay out too late in the evening, 
fhe is fure to rate him handfoniely the 
next time (he fees him, and take fpecial 
care to tell him in the hearing of his 
wife, what a bad hu(band he is : or if the 
lady goes toRanelagh, or is engaged in 
a party at cards, (he will keep the poor 
hu(baud company, that he might not 
be dull, and entertains him all the 
while with the imperfeflions of his 
wife. She has alfo the entire difpolal 
of the children in her own hands, and 
can dilinherit them, provide for them, 
marry them, or con(ine them to a ftate 
of celibacy, joft as (he pleafes : (he fixes 
the lad's pocket.money at fchool, and 
allowance at the univcrfity ; and has 
fent many an untoward boy to fea for 
education. But the young ladies are 
more immediately under her eye, and, 
in the grand point of matrimony, the 
(:hoice or refufal depends folely opon 
her. Oq« gentl^ail it |oo ypung. 



another too old; ^^e will ran otit his 
fortune, another has too little ; one it 
a profe(red rake, another a fly finner ; 
and (he frequently tells the girl, ** *Tii 
'* time enough to marry yet,*' till at 
laft there is nobody will have her. But 
the mod favourite occupation of ^ 
mighty good fort of woman is, the fu- 
perm tendance of the fervants : (he* pro- 
teds, there is not a good one to be got| 
the men are idle, and thieves, ^nd the 
maids are fluts, and good-jbr^nothing 
hufiies. In her own family (he takes 
care to feparate the men from the inaidsi^ 
at night, by the whole height of the 
houfe ; thefe are lodged in the garret, 
while John takes up nis rooding^place 
in the kitchen, or is duffed into the 
turn, up feat in thepaflkge, clofeto the 
dreet-door. She rifes at five in the 
fummer, and at day-light in the win- 
ter, to detedl them in giving away 
broken viduals, coals, candles, &c« 
and her own footman is employed the 
whole morning in carrying letters of 
information to the maders and midref- 
fes, wherever (he fees, or rather ima* 
gines, this to be pradtifed. She has 
caufed manv a man-fervant to lofe hb 
place for romping in the kitchen; and 
many a maid has feeen turned away^ 
upon her account, for dreffing at the men^ 
as (he oalls it, looking out at the win- 
dow, or danding at the dreet-door, in 
a fummer*s evening. I am acquainted 
with three maiden- fiders, all mighty 
good fort of women, who, to prevent 
any ill confequences, will not keep a 
footman at all ; and it is at the rifk of 
their place, that the maids have any 
comers after tJbem, nor will, on any ac- 
count, a brother, or a male coufin, be 
fulFered to viJit them. 

A didinguifhing mark of a mighty 
good fort of woman is, her extraordi* 
nary pretenfions to religion : fhe never 
mi(res church twice a-day, in order to 
take note of tllbfe who are abfent | and 
ihe is alwavs lamenting the decay of 
piety in the(i* days. With fome of 
them the good Dr. Whitefield, or the 
good Qr. Romaine, is ever in their 
mouths ; and they look upon the whole 
bench of bi(hops to be very Jews in 
compel ifon of thefe faints. The mighty 
good fort of womap it a|(Q very charU 
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table in outward appearance; for, 
though ihe would not relieve a family 
in the utoiod diHrefs, ihe deals out her 
halfpence to every common be^gAr, 
particularly at the church door ; an J 
ihe is eternally foliciting other people 
to contribute to this or that public cha- 



with her brothers, thwarting her fifters^ 
Snapping her father, and over-ruling 
her mother, though it is ten to one fl\e 
is the favourite of both. Ail her ac- 
quaintance cry her upas a mighty dif- 
creet kind of body ; and as (he afFe^s 
an indiiferencc for the men, though not 



rity, though (he herfelf will not give a total antipathy, it ia a wonder if the 



fix pence to any one of them. An uni- 
verial benevolence is another charadler- 
iftic of a mighty good fort of woman, 
which renders her (as ilrange as it may 
feem) of a moll unforgiving temper. 
Hf/iven knows, fhe bears nobody any 
ill-will ; but if a tradefman has dif- 
oblifred her, thf hoociltft man in all the 
world bccoinfs th.; mofl arrant rogue y 
and fhe cannot reil tiJl ihe has pcrluad- 
ed^ll fu^r acquaintance to turn him oil* 
a# well as herfolf. Every one is with 
her " The beft creature in the uni- 



giddy girls, her iiilersj are not married 
before her, which (he would look upon 
as the grcaced mortification that could 
happen to her. A mong the mighty good 
fort of women in wedlock, we muik not 
reckon the tame uomeilic animal, who 
thinks it hi*r duty to take care of her 
houfe, and be obliging to her huiband. 
On the contrary, ihe is negligent of her 
home-iiftr.irs, and lludies to recommend 
heifelf more, abroad than in her own 
houfe. If fne pays a regular round of 
vilUs, if (he behaves decently at the 
verfe," while they are intimate; but card-table, if ihe is ready to come into 

upon any flight dilFerencc •' Oh — any party of pleafure, if ihe pays no re- 

** fhe was vaUly miflaken in the per- gard to her huiband, and puts her 
" fons ;•— ihe thought them good fort children out to nurfe, (lie is not a good 



** of bodies— bat— ihe has done with 
". them ; — other people will find them 

•' out as well as heri'elf : that's all 

*' the harm ihe. wilhe^ them." 

As the mighty good fort of women 



wife, or a good mother, perhaps ; but 
Ihe is 'a mighty good fort of wo- 
man. 

As I difpofed of the mighty good 
kind of man in marriage, it may be ex- 



diiTer from each other, according to peftcd, that I ihoulJ find out a proper 

their age and fituation in life, I ihall match alfo for the mighty good fort of 

endeavour to point out their feveral woman. To tell you my opinion then 

marks^ by which we may dillinguiih — if ihe is old, I would give her to a 

them. And iiril, for the moil common young rake, being the charader (he 

charafter : — If ihe happens to be of loves bell at her heart: — or, if ihe 

that neutral fcx, an old maid, you may is a mighty young, mighty handfome, 

find her out by her prim look, her for- mighty rich, as well as a mighty good 

mal gcfture, and the fee-faw motion of fort of woman, I wili marry her myfelf, 

her head in converfalion. Though a as I am unfortunately a batchelor. 



moil rigid Proteft^^nt, her religion fa- 
vours very much of the Roman Ca- 
tholic, as (he holds that almoll every 
one muft be damned except herfelf. 
But the leaven that runs mollly through 
her whole compofition is a deteilation 
of that odious creature, man, whom 



Your very humble fervant, &c. 

B, Thornton n 

§ 1 36. On ihe affcSled Ztrangenefs of/omt 
Men ofi^uality. 

As you are a mighty good kind of 

(he aifedls to loath as muck as fome peo- man, and feem willing to fet your prefs 

pie do a rat or a toad ; and this afFec- to aay fubjed whereby the vices or 

tation ihe cloak? under a pretence of a follies of your countrymen may be 

love of God, at a time of life when it corrc£led or amended, I beg leave to 

muil be fuppofcd, that ihe can loye no- olFer you the following remarks on the 

body, or rather nobody loves \itv^ If extraordinary, yet common, behavi* 

the mighty good fort Ji body is younn- our of fome part of our nobility towards 

and unmiirried, bcfidcstheufual tokens, their fometimes intimate^ though infe* 

you may know her by her quarrelling^ rior acquaintance. 
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It is no Icfs common than cxtraordi- very near-fightcd) thathc fees you, and 

nary, to meet a nobleman in London, that he is certain you fee aod know 

who ftares yon full in the face, and him. This don^ walk deliberately to 

fccms quite a Rranger to it ; with whom the other fide of the Mall, and, my life 

you have fpent the preceding fummer ^^' '^^> ^^Js lordOiip either trots over to 

at Harwich or Brightl.rlmftone; with you, or calls you, by your furname, to 

whom you have of': n dined ; who has ^i"^« ^^^^ P"^^ " alarmed ; he cannot 

often fmgled you out, and taken you conceive the rcafon, why one, he has all 

under his arm, to arcompuny him with along confidercd would be proud of the 

9Lfeieatetev/:\\k ; who has accofled you, leall mark of his countenance, Oiould 

all rhe fummer, hy your furn.ime, bur, avoid taking .an even chance for To great 

in the winter, dnf.< not remember either an honour di a bow or a nod. — But I 

your name, or any feature in your would not be underftood, that his 

face. ' lordHiip is not n^uch offended at you, 

I fliall not attempt to defcribe the though he make you a vifit the next 
pain fuch right honoufable behaviour, ^^X* and never did before, in order 
at firft meeting it, gives to a man of ^^ ^^op you for ever after, lell you 
fcnfibility and fentimcnt, nor the con- ^O"!^ hi'"- I'^^'s Js not conje4lure, 
tempt he muft conceive for fuch en- ^^t what I have often ] ut in pradice 
nobled beings. Another clafs of thefe with fuccefs, if any fuccefs it i* to be 
right honourable intimates are indeed ^^ noticed ; and as a furthrr proof of it, 
fo far condcfcending, as to fubmit to ^ ^^ affureyou, I had once the honour 
own you a little, if it be in a corner of of ^^eing fometimes known to, and b>, 
the ftrcet ; or even in the Park, if it Several lords, and loll all their friend- 
be at a diftance from any real good ^*^P» becaufe I would not let them 
company. Their porters wiil even let ^^"ow me at one time very intimate, 
you into their houfes, if my lord has no ^Y* at another, not at all— for which 
company ; and they themfelves will lofj, I do not at all find myfclf the 
receive you very civilly, but will {hun worfc. 

you a few hours after, at court, as a ^ am yourhumbl- frvant. 

pick-pocket (though you be a man of ^' ^^^rntou. 

gOQd fenfe, good family, and good cha- . q^ ,;^, Arrogance of younger Bro. 

rafter) for having no other blemifh risers of kahy. 

than that your modelly or diffidence e- y -^ ^ 

perhaps has occafioncd your being a mi ''^^ • • • i r -j ^i. *. 

1^., »•;.«.:.. »K. ^ '.u .. ►. • Though it is commonly fad, that 

long time in the armv, without attain- . j ^j c ^ e • 

ing^the rank of a general, or at the Pn^^^l^ zo^x.m^x lor inferiors are 

law, without : Jng^allcd Within the Wrongly implanted in the breafts of our 



been a"*quali7y.Vrokr","ha"J' often cxI "^ay well fay, 

perienced; but I (hall wave that, and He that has pride, not (hewing that hc'i proud, 

conclude by (hewing you, how certainly ^"^ ™*^ "^* '^"^^ ^*> ^^'« "**' P'^"** "^ *"' 

to avoid fuch contempt, and even decoy one may alfo affirm, with truth, of the 

his lordfhip out of his walk to take Briti(h nobility, that he who has no 

notice of you, who would not have pride at all cannot (hew lefs than they 

known you had you continued in do. They treat the meanell fubjcft 

his. with the greated affability, and take 

The method is this : fuppofe we fee pains to make every perfoa they con- 

my lord coming towards Spring-garden, verfe with forget the diUance that there 

under Marlborouorh.gardon-walk ; in- is between him and them, 

ilead of meeting him, approach fo near As the younger brothers, tod other 

only, that you arc certain, from the near relations of the nobility, have the 

convexity of his eye (for they are all fame education, aod the fame examples 

3 E 3 ever 
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t^tr liifore tli^r eyes, one vnght ex- They thlnlc the tiit of their father*! of 

their blrother's kitchea a more genteel 



ped to fee in them the (ame affable be- 
haviodf) the fame politenefs. But^ 
ihnnge as it i^^ Nothing is more different 
than the behaviour of iny lord, and my 
I6rd*s brother. The latter yon gehe- 
tally fee prond^ infolent, and overbear- 
ing, as if he potleffed all the wealth and 
honoor of the family. One Aight ima- 
gine from his behavioar, th^t the pride 



means of fubfiffence thai! what is af- 
forded by any calling or occnpatiotl 
whatfoeve)^^ except the army or the 
navy ; as if nooody was deferving 
enough of the honour to cut a French- 
man's throaty but perfons of the firft 
rank and dtdinfUonk 

As I litre fo far from the poltte end o^ 



lof the family. Itke the effates in fome the town as Bedford- rOw, I undergo 

boroughs, always defcended to the much decent raillery on that account, 

younger brother. I have known one whenever I have the honour of a vifit 

of thefe young noblemen^ with no from one of tbefe younger brothers o^ 



other fortune than this younger bro- 
ther's inheritance, above tharryin^ a 
lich merchant's daughter, becaufe he 
wonld not difgrace himfelf with a pie- 



quality: he wonders who makes my 
wigs, mv cloathsy and my liveries : he 
praifes the furniture of my houfe, and 
allows my equipage to be handfome ; 



beian alliance $ and rather choofe to but declares he difcovers more of ex 



give his hand to a lady Betty, or a lady 
Charlotte, with nothing but her title for 
'Ber portion. 

I snow a yotingfer brother in a noble 
family, who, twelve years ago, was £6 



pence than tafle in either : he can dif. 
cover that Hallet is not my upholfterer^ 
and that my chafipt was not made by 
Butler: in ihort, I find he thinks one 
sAight as well compare theBanquetting- 



Tegardlefs of his birth, as to defire my houfe at Whitehall with the Manfion- 

lord his father to fend him to a mer- houfe for elegance, as to look for that 

chant's countxng-houfe for his educa- in Bedford -row, which can only be 

tion-c but, though he has now one of found about St. James's. He will not 

the bed houfes of bufinefs of any in touch any thing at my table but a piece 



Leghorn, and is already able to buy 
his father's eHate, his brothers and fiU 
ters will not acknowledge him as a rela^ 
tion, and do not fcruple to deny his 



of mutton : he is fo cloyed with made 
diihes, that a plain joint is a rarity : 
my claret too, though it comes from 
Meff. Brown and Whiiefoord, and no 
being their brother, at the expence of otherwife differs fronl my lord^s than iit 
t}ieir lady- mother's reputation. being bought fOr ready ihoney, is put 

It always raifes my mirth to hear by for my port. Though he politely 



with what contempt thefe younger bro- 
thers of quality fpeak of perfons in the 
three learned profeffions, even thofe at 
the top of each. The bench of bifhops 
tre never diilinguifhed by them with 



hobs or nobs with my wife, he does it as 
if I had married my cook ; and (he is 
further mortified with feeing her carpet 
treated with as little ceremony as if it 
was an oil-cloih. If, after dinner, one 



any higher appellation, than — thofe of her damalk chairs has the honour of 

parfons : and when they fpeak of the his lordly breech, another is indulged 

judges^ and thofe who hold the firft with the favour of raifine his leg. To 

places in the courts of juftice, to a gen- any grntleman who drinks to this man 



tleman at the bar> they fay— your law- 
ycrs : and the dodlors Heberden, Ad- 
dington, and Afkew, are, in their gen- 
teel dialedl, called— -thefe phyfical peo- 
ple. Trade is fuch a difgrace, that 
thereis no difference with them between 
the highed and lowefl that are concern- 
ed in It ; they rank the greateff mer- 
chants among common tradefmen^ as 



of falhion, he is his mod obedient hum- 
ble fervant, without bending his body, 
or looking to fee who does him this 
honour. If any perfon, even under the 
decree of a knight, fpeaks to him^ he 
will condefcend to fay Yes or No; bi^t 
he is as likely as Sir Francis Wrong- 
head to fay the one when he (hould fay 
the other. If I prefume to talk about 



they can fee no difference between a any change in the miniffry before him, 
coanting-houfe and a chandlei's ihop. he difcovers great forprife at my igno« 

z laocej 
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)'^nce« and wonders that we, at this end himfelf, efpecially as he did not A(c 



of the town, (hoald differ fo much from 
the people about Grofvenor-fquare. 
V/e are abfolutely, according to him, 
as little alike as if we were not of the 
fame fpecies ; and I find, it is as much 
impoilible for us to know what paiTes 
at court, as if we lived at Rotherhi(he 
Or Wapping. I have very frequent op- 
portunities of contemplating the differ- 
ent treatment I receive from him and 
his elder brother. My lord, from whom 
I have received many favours, behaves 
to me as if he was the perfoa obliged ; 
while his lordfhip's brother* who has 
Conferred no favour on me but borrow* 
ing my money, which he never intends 
to pay, behaves as if he was the credit 
tor, and the debt was a forlorn one. 

The infolence which is fo much com- 
plained of among noblemen's fervants, 
IS not difficult to account for : igno- 
rance, idlenefs, high-living, and a con- 
fcioufnefs of the dignity of the no1)]e 
perCon they ferve, added to the example 
of my lord's brother, whom they find 
no lefs dependent in the family than 
themfelves, will naturally make them 
arrogant and proud. But this condudl 
in the younger brother muft for ever 
remain unaccountable. I have been 
endeavouring to folve this phenomenon 
to myfelf, ever fince the following oc- 
currence happened to me. 

When I came to fettle in town, about 
five-and-twenty years ago, I was firong. 
]y recommended to a noble peer, who 
promifed to aifift me. On my arrival, 
I waited upon his lordQiip, and was told 
by the porter, with an air of great in- 
difference, that he was not at home; 
and I was very near receiving the door 
in my face, when 1 was going to ac- 



from his chair, or fo much as offer to 
look towards me, on my entering. I 
immediately addreffed myfelf to him 
with—" My lord"-^but was inftantly 
told by him,, without taking his eye$ 
from the pamphlet, that his brother was 
dreffing : he read on, and left me to con* 
temjplate the iituation I was in, that if 
I had been treated with fo much con- 
tempt from the porter and my Iqrd's 
brother, what muft I expedl from my 
noble patron f While I was thus refle^. 
ing, in comes a gentleman, running np 
to me, and, taking me cordially by the 
hand, faid, he was heartily glad to fee 
me. I was greatly diflrefled to know 
how to behave. I could not imagine 
this to be his lordfhip who was fo a^ble 
and courteous, and I could not fuppofe 
it was any body who meant to mfult 
me. My anxiety was removed by his 
pulling out the letter I had left, and 
faying, '« He was very happy that it 
*' was in his power to comply with the 
« ' con tents of it; '* at the fame time intro- 
dncing me to his brother, as a gentle- 
man he was happy to know. This 
younger brother arofe from his chair 
with great indifi^erence ; and, taking 
me coolly by the hand, faid, ** He 
" fhould be proud of fo valuable an 
<< acquaintance ;'* and, refuming his 
feat, proceeded to finifh his pamphlet. 
Upon taking leave, my lord renewed 
his former declaration ; but his brother 
was too intent on his reading to obferve 
the bow made to him by me valuable 
acquaintance he a few minutes before 
profeiFed himfelf fo proud of. 

I am not ignorant, however, that 
there are many younger brothers to 
peers, who acknowledge, with much 



man. 



quaint this civil perfon, that I had a concern, the truth of what has been 
letter in my pocket for his lord : upon ^aid, and are ready to allow, that, in 
idy producing it, he faid I might leave too many families of diftin^ion, the 
It ; and immediately fnatched it from younger brother is not the finer gentle- 
me. I called again the next day, and 
found, to my great furprife, a fomewhat 
better reception from my friend the por- 
tcr, who immediately, as I heard after- 
wards, by order ^m his lord, introdu- 
ced me into the library. When I en- 
tered, I faw a gentleman in an armed 
chair reading a pamphlet, whom, as I 



I am your humble fervant, &c. 

§ 138. Ferfius of Quality pr&vid to hi 

Trailers. 

I always refleft with pleafore, that 

_ . . ftrong as the fondnefs of imitating the 

did not know him« I took for my lord French has beea among people of 

3 B 4 fafhion. 
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facitiion^ they have not yet introduced 
among us their contempt for trade. 
A French marquis^ who has nothing to 
boaft of bat his high birth, would 
fcorn to take a merchant's daughter by 
the hand in wedlock, though her father 
ihould be as rich as the BuiTy of the 
Eaft Indies; as if a Frenchman was 
only to be valued, like a black- pud- 
ding, for the goodnefs of his blood ; 
while our nobility not only go into the 
city for a wife, but fend their younger 
fons to a merchant's counting houfe 
for education. But, I confefs, I never 
considered, till very lately, how far they 
have from time to time departed from 
thii French folly in their efteem for 
trade ; and I find, that the greatefl 
pan of our nobility may be properly 
dttcmed merchants, if not traders, and 
6ven (hopkeepers. 

In the firft place, we may confider 
ipany of our nobility in the fame light 
yfhh Beaver or Henfon, or any other 
keepers of repofitories. The breed- 
ing of running-horfes is become a fa- 
vourite traffic among them ; and wc 
know how very largely pcrfons of the 
firft fafhion deal this way, and what 
great addition they make to their 
yearly income by winning plates and 
matches and then felling the horfe for 
a prodigious fum. What advantages 
muft accrue to them, if they have a 
znare of blood to breed from ! But 
what a treafure have they if they are 
pofTefTed of the ftallion in fafhion ! I can 
therefore fee no difference between this 
occupation of my lord and that of any 



was no trading to fervants in that bd« 
finefs ; that he (hould make nothing 
of it, if he did not look after the cocks 
himfelf ; and that, for a month before 
he is to fight a match, he always takes 
care of and feeds them himfelf; and 
for that purpofe (ftrange as it may feem) 
he lies in a little room clofe by them 
every night. I cannot but admire this 
induHry, which can make my noble 
friend quit his lady's bed, while tradcf- 
men of a lower rank negleft their bufi- 
nefs for the charms of a kept miflrefs. 
Butit muft be allowed, that thefe dealers 
in live fowl are to be confidered as poul- 
terers, as well as thofe who fell the 
deer of their park are to be ranked 
among the butchers in Clare- market ; 
though the latter endeavour artfully to 
avoid this, by felling their venifon to 
paflry-cQoks and fifhmongers. 

What fhall we fay of thofe who fend 
venifon, hares, pheafants, partridges, 
and all other game, to their poulterer 
and fiihmonger in London, to receive 
an equivalent in poultry and fifh in 
winter, when they are in town r-^ 
Though thefe fportfmen do not truck 
their commodities for money, they are 
nothing Icfs than higlcrs and huckfters, 
dealers and chapmen, in the proper fen fe 
of the words i for an exchange was never 
denied to be a fale, though it is afHrmed 
to be no robbery, 

I come now to the confideration of 
thofe who deal in a much larger and 
more extenfive way, and are properly 
fliled merchants, while thofe already 
mentioned are little more than traders 



Yorkfhire dealer whatfoever : and if in the retailing bufinefs: what immenfe 



his lordfhip is not always fo fuccefT 
fal in his trade as the jockey of the 
North, It is not becaufe he does not 
equally hold it fair to cheat his own 
brother in horfe flcfh. If a duke rides 
his own horfes on the conrfe, he does 
not, in my judgment, differ from any 
oiher jockey on the turf; and I think 
it the fame thing, whether a man gets 
money by keeping a flallion, or whether 
he gets it by keeping a bull or a boar 
for the parifh. 

We know of many perfons of quality 
whofc paQion for trade has made them 
dealers in fighting-cocks; and I heard 
one declare to me lately, *that there 



fums are received by thofe eleftioneer- 
ing merchants, wh-fc fortunes and in- 
Ruence in many counties and boroughs 
enable them to procure a feat in par- 
liament for any that will pay for it! 
How profitable has nurfing theellates of 
extravagant perfons of diflinftion proved 
to many a right honourable friend ! I 
do not mean from his fhewing himfelf 
a truellrward, batfrom the weight and 
interefl he has got by it at a general 
eleftion. What Jew deals larger than 
many of our nobility in the Hocks and 
in lottery tickets? And, perhaps, one 
fhould not 'find ihorc bulls and bears at 
Jonathan's than at Arthur's. If yoa 

cannot I 
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cannot, at this lad place, infure your 
houfe from fire, or a (hip from the dan- 
gers of the feas, or the French, you 
may get largely underwrit on lives^ and 
infure your own againft that of your mo- 
ther or grandmother for any fum what- 
foever. There are thofe who deal as 
greatly in this pradlice of putting one 
life againll another as any underwriter 
in the city of London : and, indeed, 
the end of infuring is lefs anfwercd by 
the latter than the former ; for the pru- 
dent citizen will not fet his name to any 
policy, where the pcrfon to be infured 
is not in perfed health ; while the mer- 
chants at St. James's, who infure by 
means of bets inftead of policies, will 
pay you any fum whatfoever, if a man 
dies that is run through the body, (hot 
through the head, or has tumbled off 
his chair in an apoplexy ; for as there 
are perfons who will lay on either fide, 
he who wants to infure need only choofe 
that which anfwers his purpofe. And 
as to the dealings of thefe merchants 
of fafhion in annuities upon lives, we 
often hear that one fells his whole eftate, 
for his life, to another ; and there is no 
other form of conveyance ufed between 
the buyer and ieller, than by (hufHing a 
pack of cards, or throwing a pair of 
dice : but I cannot look upon this fort 
of traffic in any other light than that, 
when a condemned felon fells his own 
body to a furgeon to be anatomifed. 

After all, there is no branch of trade 
that is ufually extended fo far, and has 
fuch a variety in it, as gaming ; whether 
we confider it as carried on by cards, 
dice, horfe-racine, pitting, betting, 
&c. &c. &c. Thefe merchants deal 
in very various coin modi ties, and do 
not feem to be very anxious in general 
about anv difference in value, when 
they are flriking a bargain : for, though 
fome expeft ready money for ready 
money when they play^ as they would 
blood for blood in a duel, many, very 
many, part with their ready money to 
thofe who deal upon trull, nay often- 
times to thofe who are known to be in- 
capable of paying* Sometimes I have 
feen a gentleman bet his gold with a 
lady who has ear-rings, bracelets, and 
other diamonds to anmer her fiake : but 
1 i^avc much ofcener feen a lady play 



agtinft a roll of guineas, with nothing 
but her virtue to part with to prcfervc 
her honour if fhe loft. The markets, 
in which the multiplicity of bufinefs of 
this kind is tranfafted, are very many, 
and are chiefly appropriated to that 
end and no other, fuch as routs, aiTem- 
blies, Arthur's, New- market, and the 
courfes in every county. Where thefe 
merchants trade in ready money only, 
or in bank-notes, I confider them as 
bankers of quality ; where, in ready 
money againft trnft, and notes of hand 
of perfons that are but little able to pay, 
they mufl be broken merchants t and 
whoever plays with money againft a 
lady's jewels, fhould, in my mind, hang 
out the Three Blue Balls in a private 
alley ; and the lady who ftakes her vir^ 
tue for gold, ihould take the houfe ofa 
late venerable matron in the Piazza, to 
carry on her trade in that place. 

But it is with pleafure I fee our mer- 
chants of quality negledling feveral 
branches of trade that have been carried 
on with fuccefs, and in which great for» 
tunes have been raifed in former timet 
by fome of their anceftprs. What im- 
menfe fums have, we know, been got 
by fome great men in the fmusghng 
trade ! And we have heard of large 
profits being made by the fale of com- 
miffions in the army and navy; by pro- 
curing places and penfions ; and vaft 
fums received for quartering a lord's 
fifter, nephew, or natural fon on any 
one who holds a profitable poft under 
the government. Smuggling, fureJy^ 
ihould be left to our good friends on 
the ftiores of Kent and Suftex; and I 
thinkf he who fells commiftions in the 
navy or army, the free-gifts of the 
prince, fhould fuffer like a deferter, or 
be keel-hauled to death under a firft-rate 
man of war ; and he who, like a Turkish 
vizier, levies contributions on thofe 
who hold pofts and places onder his 
mafter, (hould, like him, be fqueezed 
in his turn, till the fpunge is dry, and 
then bow>(lringed for the good of the 
people. 

I am your humble fervant. iec» 

B. Thornton* 
% 139. Oh Pedantrj^ 
Sir, 

To difplay the leaft fymptom of 

learning. 
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fetfoifig^ 01* to teem to know more than the intervals^ I Auft nttis fet him ioWM 

yotr footman, is become an offence for a pedant. 

digainft the rules of politenefs, and is Bat the moft troubleibme as well as 

branded with the name of pedantry and mod dangerous charadler of this fort 

Sll-b)reedittg« The very found of a Ro« that I am fo unhappy as to be conned. 

iMun or a Grecian name, or a hard ed with, is a ftripling, who fpends his 

iiame^ as the ladies call it, thpneh whole life in a fencing-fchool. This 

tlKxr own perhaps are harder by half, athletic young pedant is^ indeed, amoft 

is enough to difconcert the temper of a formidable ck'eature ; his whole con- 

dosen counteiTes^ and to ftrike a. whole verfation lies in ^arf and Tierce; i£ 

jiKembly of £ne gentlemen dumb with you meet him in the flreet, he ialiites 

amazement. you in the gymnaftic manner, throws 

This fqueamifiinefs of theirs is owing himfelf back upon his left hip, levels 
to their averfion to pedantry, whic^ his cane at the pit of your flomach, and 

theyunderftand to beafortof mufiinefs looks as fierce as a prize-fighter. la 

that can only be contradedin areclufe the midft of a difcourfe upon politics^ 

and a ftudious life, and a foible peculiar he ftarts from the table on a fudden, 

to men of letters. But if a ftrong at- and fplits himfelf into a monf^rous longe 

tachment to a particular fubjed, a total againfl the wainfcot ; immediately he 

ignorance of every other, an eagernefs puts a foil into your hand, infills upon 

to introduce that fubjed upon all occa- teaching you his murthering thruil, 

ions, and a confirmed habit of declaim- and if, m the courfe of his inftrudions^ 

ing.opon it without either wit or dif. he pufliesout an eye or a fore-tooth, he 

tfetion, be the marks of a pedantic tells you, that yoa ^apf* J your poinf, 

charader, as they certainly are, it be- or dvopp'^d your njorift^ and imputes all 

longs to the illiterate as well as the the mifchief to the awkwardnefs of his 

learned ; and St. James's itfelf may pupil. 

|x>aft of producing as arrant pedants as The mufical pedant, who, inftead of 

were ever fent forth from a college. attending to the difcourfe, diverts him* 

I know a woman of faihion who is felf with hummine an air, or, if he 
perpetually employed in remarks upon fpeaks, exprefifes himfelf in the lan« 
the weather, who obferves from morn- guage of the orcheilra \ the Newmarket 
ing to noon that it is likely to rain, pedant,who has no knowledge but what 
and from noon to night that it fpits, he gathers upon the turf; the female 
that it mifles, that it is fet in for a wet pedant, who is an adept in nothing but 
evening; and, being incapable of any the patterns of filks and flounces; and 
•ther difcourfe, is as infipid a compa- the cofl^ee-houfe pedant^ whofe whole 
aion, and juft as pedantic, as he who erudition lies within the margin of a 
quotes Ariftotle over his tea, or talks news-paper, are nuifances fo extreme- 
Greek at a card-table. ly common, that it is almoft unnecef. 

A gentleman of my acquaintance is fary to mention them. Yet, pedants 

a con flan t attendant upon parliamen- as they are, they (helter themfelves un* 

tary bufinefs, and I have heard him en- der the fafhionablenefs of their foible, 

tertain a large circle, by the hour, with and, with all the properties of the cha- 

the fpceches that were made in a de- ra^er, generally efcape the imputation 

bate upon mum and perry. He has a of it. In my opinion, however, they 

wonderful memory, and a kind ^f ora- defcrveour cenfure more than the mere* 

torical tune in his elocution, that ferves eft book-worm imaginable. The man 

him inilead of an emphafis. By thofe of letters is ufually confined to his 

means he has acquired the reputation .lludy^ and having but little pleafure in 

of having a deal to fay for himfelf; but converting with men of the world, does 

as it confiils entirely of what others not often intrude himfelf into their 

have faid for themfelves before him ; company : thefe unlearned pedants, on 

and if he fhould be deaf during the (ai- the contrary, are to be met with eyery 

fions^ he would certainly ht dumb in where ; they have nothing to do bot to 

fan 
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tin about )n<l t>e troobtefeme, and are 
univerfally the bane of agreeable con* 
verfation. I am> Sir, &c. 

^ 14O4 jf Sundiiff in the Country * 

Sir, Aue. S, 1761. 

As life is fo fhorty you will agree with 
tne, that we cannot aflord to lofe any 
6f that precious time, every moitient 
of whicb ihould be employed in fuch 
gratifications as are fuitable to our fla- 
tions and difpofitions. For this reafoA 
we cannot but lament, that the year 
ihould be curtailed of almoft a feventh 
part, and that, out of three hundred 
and fixty-five days, fifty*two of them 
fliould be allotted, with refpe6t to many 
J>erfons,'to dullnefs and infipidity. You 
ivill eafily conceive, that, by what I 
have faid« I allude to that enemy to all 
Inirth and gaiety, Sunday, whofe im- 
pertinent intrufion puts a check on our 
amufements, and cafls a gloom over 
our cheerful thoughts. Ferfons, in- 
deed, of high fafhion regard it no more 
than the other part of the week, and 
would no more be retrained from their 
bleafures on this day, than they would 
Keep fad on a faft-day; but others. 
Who have the fame tafte and fpirit, 
though lefs fortunes, are conftramed, 
in order to fave appearances, to debar 
themfelves of every amufement except 
that of going to church, which they 
can only enjoy in common with the 
vulgar. The vulgar, it is true, have 
the happy privilege of converting this 
holy- day into a day of extraordinary 
fefhvity ; and the mechanic is allowed 
to gee drunk on this day, if on no 
other, becaufe he has nothing elfe .to 
do. It is true, that the citizen on this 
day gets loofe from his counter, to which 
he had been faflened all the reft of the 
week like a bad (hilling, and riots in 
the luxuries of Iflington or Mile-end. 
But what (hall be faid of thofe who 
have no bufinefs to follow but the bent 
of their inclinations ? on whofe hands> 
indeed, all the days of their life would 
hang as heavy as Sundays, if they were 
not enKvened by the dear variety of 
amufements and diverfions. How can 
a woman of any fpirit pafs her time on 
Ihis difmal day, when the playhonfes. 



and Vanxhall, and Ranelagh, are Afott^ 
and no places of public meeting; are 
opened, but the churches ? I ulk not 
of thofe in higher life, who are fo much 
ilbove the world, that they are out ot 
the reach of its cenfures ; I mean thofe 
who are confined ita a narrower fphere^ 
fo as to be obliged to pay fome regard 
to reputation. But if people in town 
have reafon to complain of this weekly 
bar put upon their pleafures, how un- 
happy muft they be who are immured 
in the old maniion-houfe in the coun« 
try, and cloiffered up (as it were) in a 
nunnery ? This is my hard cafe : iny 
aunt, who is a woman of the laft age« 
took me down with her this fummer to 
her houfe in Northampton(hire ; nor 
(hall I be releafed from my prifoh till 
the time of the Coronation, which will 
be as joyful to me as the a^ of grace to 
an infolvent debtor. My time, how- 
ever, is fpent agreeably enough, as far 
as any thing can be agreeable in the 
country, as we live in a good neigh- 
bourhood, fee a good deal of company^ 
pay a good many vi(its, and are near 
enough Aflrop-Wells for me to play at 
cards at all the public breakfaftings, 
and to dance at the alFemblies. But» 
as I told you, my aunt is an old-fa(hion« 
ed lady, and has got queer notions of I 
know not what. I dread nothing ib 
much as the coming round of Sunday^ 
which is fure to prove, to me at leaft, 
a day of penance and mortification. 
In the morning we are dragged, in the 
old family-coach, to the parifh- churchy 
not a ftone's throw off the houfe, for 
grandeur- fake ; and, though I drefs 
me ever fo gay, the ignorant bumkins 
take no more notice of me than they 
do of my aunt, who is mufHed up to 
her chin. At dinner we never fee a 
creature but the parfon, who never fails 
coming for his cuftomary fee of roaft- 
beef and plum-puJding ; in the after- 
noon the fame dull work of church- 
going is repeated ; and the evening is 
as melancholy as it is to a criminal who 
is to be executed the next morning. 
When 1 firft came down, I propofed 
playing a game at whift, and invited 
the dc^or to make a fourth ; but my 
aunt looked upon the very mention of 
it as an abomination* I thought there 
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could be no Karm in a little Innocenc 
mafic ; and therefore, one morAing, 
while fhe was getting ready for church, 
I beean to tune my guittar, the found 
of which quickly brought her down 
flairs, and fhe vowed (he would break 
It all to pieces, if I was fo wicked as to 
touch it ; though I offered to compro- 
snife the matter with her, by playing 
SOthing but pfalm-tunes to pleafe her. 
1 hate reading any thing, but efpecially 
good books, as my aunt calls them, 
which are dull at any time, bu^ much 
duller on a Sunday ; yet my aunt won^ 
ders I will not employ my(e\f, when I 
have nothing to do, in residing Nelfon 
on the Feaits and Fa(b, or a chapter in 
the Bible. You mud know that the 
day I write thi^ on is Sunday ; and it 
happens to be fo very rainy, that my 
aunt is afraid to venture herfelf in the 
damp church, for fear of increafing her 
rheumatifm ; (he has therefore put on 
her fpedlacles, ordered the great family- 
bible into the hall, and is going to 
read prayers herfelf to the fervants. I 
^xcufed myfelf from being prefent, by 
pretending an head-ach, and flole into 
my clofet in order to divert myfelf in 
writing to you. How I (hall be able 
to go through the reft of the day, I 
know not ; as the rain, I believe, 
will not fuffer us to ftir out, and we 
Ihal) fit moping and yawning at one 
ftnouhcr, and looking ftupidly at the 
rain out of the Gothic window in the 
little parlour, like the clean and un- 
clean beaiis in Noah's ark. It is 
faid, that the gloomy weather in No- 
vember induces Englifhmen commonly 
to make away with themfelves; and, 
indeed, confidering the weather, and 
all together, I believe I (hall be tempted 
to drown myfelf at cnce in the pond be- 
fore the door, or fairly tuck myfelf up 
in my own garters. 

1 am your very humble fervant, 

Dorothy Thursday. 
B, Thoniton, 

§ 141. On the Militia, 

Sir, Aug. 9, 1761. 

The weather hpre in England is as 

nnfetilcd and variable as the tempers 

of the people; nor can you judge, from 

the appearance of th^ Iky, whether it 



will rain or hold up for a moment to- 
gether, any more than you can tell by 
the face of a man, whether he will 
lour in a frown, or clear up in a fmile. 
An unexpefted fhower has obliged me 
to turn into the firft inn ; and I think 
I may e'en as well pafs my time in writ- 
ing for your paper, efpecially as I have 
nothing elfe to do, having examined 
all the prints in the room, read ovci^ 
all the rhymes, and admired all theD^ar 
Mijffes and Cbarmimg Mijfes on the win- 
dow-panes. 

As I had the honour to pay my (hil- 
ling at the ordinary in this town with 
fome of the officers of the militia, I am 
enabled to fend you a few thoughts on 
that fubjedl. With re (peel to the com- 
mon men, it will be fufficient to ob- 
ferve, that in many military practices, 
no body of regulars can pol&bly exceed 
them. Their prowefs in marauding is 
unqueftionable; as they are fure to 
take prifoners whatever ftragglers they 
mee^ with on their march, fuch as 

feefe, turkies, chickens, &c. and have 
een often known to make a perfedl 
defart of a farmer's yard. By the bye, 
it is pofTibly on this account, that a 
turkey bears fo great an antipathy to 
the colour of red. Thefe fellows are, 
indeed, fo intrepid, that they will at- 
tack any convoy of provifions that falls 
in their way ; and my landlord alfures 
me, that as foon as they come into a 
town, they immediately lay clofe fiege 
to the pantry and kitchen, which they 
commonly take by itorm, and never 
give any quarter; atf alfo, that they are 
excellent miners, in working their way 
into the cellar. 

I little imagined that I (hould have 
met with my old univerfity acquaint- 
ance Jack fi've Bar in this part of the 
country, as I could not but think we 
had been at leaft two hundred miles 
afunder. Indeed I did not know him 
at his firft accolling me, as he approach- 
ed (lowly to me with a diftantly-fami- 
liar air, and a Aiding bow forward, 
and a '* Sir, your raoft humble fer- 
vant," inftead of fpringing upon mc 
like a greyhound,.and clapping me on 
the (houlder like a bailiff, fqueezing 
my four fingers in his rough palm, like 
a nut-cracker, and then whirling my 

arm 
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arm to and fro, like the handle of a 
great pumpy with a blunt '* How doll 
<« do?— lam glad to fee thee**— and 
an hearty Dsmme at the beginning and 
end of it. Jack, you muft know, by 
being a militia captain is become a fine 
gentleman ; fo fine a one, indeed, that 
he affecls to defpife what he never 
knew, and aiked me, if I had not, as 
well as him felf, forgot all my Greek. 

It is true, that my friend Jack (I beg 
his honour's pardon, I (hould fay cap- 
tain) has had the advantage of an Ox- 
ford education ; and therefore it is not 
wonderful, that he has been worked, 
kneaded, moulded, fine-drawn, and po- 
lifhed into a better kind of pipe-makers 
clay than the clods of which fome of 
his brother officers were compofed. Yet 
thefe, I found, had in iome meafure 
calt their flough, and put on the mar- 
tial gentility with the drcfs : fuch are 
the furpriiing effe^s of a red coat, 
that it immediately dubs a man a gen- 
tleman ; as, for in fiance, every pri- 
vate man in his majefly's foot -guards 
is dignified with the title of gentleman- 
foldier. 

To the honour of the militia be it 
fpoken, their officers have made noble 
advances in the military arts, and are 
become as great proficients in them as 
any of the regulars ; I mean (hofe arcs 
particularly, which will render chem an 
ornament to their country i^i the time 
of peace, Firft then, with refpe^l to 
drefs and politenefs of behaviour. The 
red coat, the cockade, the (houlder- 
knot, and the fword, have metamor- 
phofed our plain country 'fquires into 
as arrant beaus as any on the parade. 
The thort jerkin, (Iriped waiftcoat, lea- 
ther breeches, and livery of the hunt, 
arc exchanged for an elegant laced uni- 
form ; the bob-wig has fprouted toa. 
<]ueixe; the boots are call: off* for filk 
Itockings and turned pumps ; and the 
long whip has given place to a gold- 
hiltcd fword, with a flnming fword- 
knot. They have reconciled ihemfelves 
to ruffles, and can make a bow, and 
come into a room with a good grace. 
With thefe accomplifhments, our bum- 
kins have been enabled to ihine at 
country aiTemblies ;. though it muil be 
confefl'ed that thefe grown genilcmen 



(land fomewhat in need of Mr.Duke*9 
inilruflions. Some of them have alfo 
carried their politenefs fo far as to de* 
cide a point of honour with their fwords; 
and at the lall town I paifed through^ 
I was told, there had been a duel be- 
tween a militia officer and the furgecn 
of the place, when the former being 
pricked in the fword-arm, his anta- 
gonill direflly pulled out his falve^box, 
and kindly drefTed the wound upon the 
field of battle. 

Another necefTary qualification of a 
foldier is, curfing and fvvearing ; in 
which exercife, I afTure you, our mill* 
tia gentry are very expert. It is true, 
they had had fome pradice in it before 
they left their native fi^ld?, but were 
not difciplined in difcharging their 
oaths with right military grace. A 
common fellow may fwear indeed like 
a trooper, as any one may let off a gun, 
or puih with a fword ; but to do it with 
a good air, is to be learned only in a 
camp. This pradice, I fuppofe, wat 
introduced among our regiments, and 
tolerated by the chaplains, that it might 
familiarize them to the mofl (hocking 
circuml^ances : (or, after they have in- 
trepidly damned one another's tyts, 
limbs, blood, bodies, fouls, and«even 
their own, they mull certainly be fear- 
lefs of any harm that can happen to 
them. 

Drinking is another abfoluterequifite 
in the charafter of a good officer ; and in 
this our militia are not at all deficient. 
Indeed they are kept to fuch contianc 
duty in this exercife, {hat they cannoc 
fail of being very expert at it. No ve- 
terans in the fervice can charge their 
glafifes in better order, or difcharge 
them more regularly at the word of 
command. By the way, this is the only 
duty that is expected from the chap- 
lain ; and he is commonly as ready to 
perform it ai any of the corps. 

Intrigue is as efllsntial to a foldier at 
his regimentals; you will therefore ima- 
gine the militia do not fall (hort of the 
regulars in this military accompliih-. 
ment. Every woman is regarded by 
them as lawful plunder ; ibme they 
belief by fecrct fap and undermining, 
and fome they take by aifault. It has 
been frequently a pradice in the moH 
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armies, whenever tbcy fiorm a it may* If a man has a dropf^, the^r 

town^ not only to cut the throats of the will not hefitate to give gallons of this 

aien» bnt to ravifh the women ; and it element, as they do not fcruple to give 

ia from this example, I fuppofe, that the ilrongeft cordials fometimes in the 

Qur officers think it an indifpenfable mod violent fever, 
branch of their duty to debauch the Though the faculty feem to agree, 

wives and (ifters of the inhabitants one and all, that every patient fhould 

wherever they are quartered; or per- vifit fome watering-place or other in 

lups, confiderine the great lofs of men the fummer, I do not find they are fet- 

we have fuftained by fea and land, they tied in their opinions, what particular 

are defirous of filling up the chafm, and waters fuit particular diforders. I have 

providing recruits for a future war, vifited them all for my amufement ; 

The lafl circumllance which I (hall and upon converfing with the invalids 

aention, as highly necefiiary in an of- in each place, I have found, to my 

{cer, is, the fpirit of gaming^ The great furprife, in Bath, Tunbridge, 

militia-officer was undoubtedly jpofleff- BriHoUand Brighthelmflone, many per- 

cd of this fpirit in fome degree oefore, (bus drinking the waters for the gout, 

and would back bis own horfes on the bilious cholics, or weak nerves, as if 

turf, or his own cocks in a main, or the fame eSe&,8 could be produced by 

bye-battle ; but he never thought of fteel, fait, and fulphur ; nay, a gentle, 

riiking his whole patrimony on a fingle man of my acouaintance was ient by 

card, or the torn of a die. Some of difl^erent phyficians to different places, 

them have fuffered more by a peaceful though thev were all agreed about the 

fommer's campaign, than if their eftates nature of his cafe. I verily believe, if 

bad been over-run, pillaged, and laid a man would confult every phyfician in 

wafte by the invader : and what does it the kingdom, he would vifit every fink 

fignify, whether the timber is cut down in the whole ifland ; for there is not 

and deftroyed by the enemy, or fold to an hole or bottom, in any county, that 

latisfy a debt of honour to a (harper ? has not its falatary fpring ; and every 

But-^therain is over, and I am glad fpring has its phvfician to prove, in a 

ofif— las I was growing rerious,contrary long pamphlet of hard words^ that thofe 

to my ufual humour, I have ordered waters are fuperior to any other, and 

my horfe out<R— and have fome miles to that any patient, in any diforder what- 

ride — fo no more at prcfcnt from ever, may be fure of relief. In (hort. 

Your conlUnt correfpondent, &c» we feem to have a fecond deluge, not 

B. Thornton* by the wickednefs, but the folly of the 

people, and everyone is taking as muc\ 

§ 142. On going to Bath, Tunhridge, and pains to perifh in it as Noah and bis fs|- 

other Watering-places p in the Summer. mily did to efcape it. 

,. t, , o ji trr 11 The prefent tnirft after this clement. 

Nunc efi hihendum. Sadlers-Wells. ^1,^^.^ the phyficians have created. 

It has long been a doubt with me, makes it necefiary for them to fend 

whether his majelly lofes more fub- their patients to fome waters in vogue ; 

je£is in the year by water or by fpiri« but the choice being left to the do6lor, 

tuous liquors : I mean, I cannot deter- he is determined in it by various cir- 

mine within myfelf, whether Bath, cumftances : fometimes the patient is 

Tunbridge, Scarborough, Sec, &c. &c. fent where the bed advice and affiftance 

do lefs harm to the conftitutions of my may be had, in cafe the diftcmper fhould 

fellow- creatures than brandy, gin, or increafe ; fometimes where the phyfi- 

cven 'Britiih fpirits. I own, nothing cian of the place is a coufin or a pupil 

gives me more furprife in the pra£kice of the phyfician in town ; fometimes 

of the learned in Warwick-lane, than where the doAor has an efiate in the 

their almoft unanimoufly concurring in neighbourhood ; and I have, more than 

ducking their patients in the fea, or once, known a patient fent to a place^ 

drenching them with fait, fieel, or ful- for no other reafon, but bccaufe the doc- 

phureous water> be their diftemper what tor was bom within four miles of it. 

I cannot 
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I caanot eafily Tuggcft to myfclf any 
reafon, why phyficiarts in London are 
fond of fending their patients to waters 
at the greateft diflance, whilft the coun<- 
try practitioners generally recommend 
the fprings in their neighbourhood. I 
cannot come into the notion that pre- 
vails among many perfons, that fome 
of the faculty in London divide the fees 
with thofe they recommend in the 
country^ like the lawyers who deal in 
agency; but 1 am induced to thinks 
that, as they are confcious the waters 
are out of the cafe, they hope the exer- 
cife and change of air in a long jour- 
ney will lay the ground-work of that 
cure, which the temperance and diffi- 
pation prefcribed by the doAor may pof- 
libly perform ; on this account they de- 
cline fending their patients to Sadlers- 
Wells, Powis -Wells. Pancras -Wells, 
Aaon-Wclls,Bagnigge.Wells, the Dog 
and Duck, or Iflington-Spaw, which 
are as falutary as thofe of Bath or Tun. 
bridge for patients who live at a dif- 
tance, and who can receive no benefit 
from the wells and fpaws in their neigh* 
bourhood. 

Another circumftance confirms me In 
the opinion, that the waters of any fpaw 
do nothing more towards tHe cure tlian 
what is to be had from any pump what- 
foever, I never found the inhabitants 
of the jplace appear at the fprings and 
wells with the company of foreigners ; 
and I- have feen many invalids among 
them complaining of cholics, afthmas, 
gouts, &c. as much as the vifiters of 
the place : and if it is faid, that ma- 
ny who come to Bath on crutches 
go away without them, I have feen, 
more than once, thofe very crutches 
fupporting fome miferable cripple of 
the town. 

It may be urged, that many cures 
have been performed at thefe public 
places ; but whether they are to be at- 
trihuted to the waters, or the air, ex- 
crcife, and temperance prefcribed by 
the doctor, will appear from the foU 
lowing ftory. 

^ An honeil country baker having, by 
his clofe and anxious application to bu- 
finefs in the day-time, and a very con. 
ftaot attendance at the Three Horfe- 
ihoec at Bight, conuafted a dlftcmper 



that is beft underftood by the names #f 
the Hip or the Horrors, was fo very mi- 
ferable, that he had made two attempts 
upon his own life ; at length, by the 
perfuafion of his friends, he applied to 
a phyfician in the neighbourhood for 
advice : the dodor (I fuppofe a quack* 
by the low fee which he demanded) told 
him, he would cure him in a montk* 
if he would follow his dire^ions ; but 
he expeded, in the mean time, a new 
quartern loaf whenever he ihould fend. 
for it. In return for the firll quartern* 
he fent a box of pills, with direflions 
for the baker to take three at fix in the 
morning fafting, after which to walk 
four miles ; to take the fame number 
at fix in the evening, and to walk the 
like number of miles ; to repeat the 
fame number of pills at eight, and to 
work them ofiF with a pint of ale, with- 
out the nfe of his pipe, and the like 
number at ten o'cIock, going to bed« 
The baker kept his word with the doc- 
tor, and the dodor kept his with the 
patient ; for, at the end of the month* 
the honeft fellow was in as good health, 
and enjoyed as high fpirits, as when he 
was a boy. The cheapnefs of his cnre 
induced the baker to enquire of hia 
doAor, by what wonderful medicine fQ 
fpeedv and perfeft a cure had been cf- 
fefted. The doAor, which is another 
proof of his not being regularly bred* 
told him, the pills were made of his 
own loaf covered with gold leaf; and 
added, if he would take the fame me- 
dicine, and follow the fame diredions, 
whenever his relapfing into his former 
courfe of life (hould bring on the like 
diforder, he might be fure of as fpeedy 
and effedual a cure* 

I fhould, however, want gratitude* 
as well as candour* if I did not acknow- 
ledge a very lading obligation I lie un- 
der to Tunbridge- waters : my wife and 
I had lamented, for two or three years* 
that the very good eftate which I en^ 
joyed would, probably, after my death, 
go into another family, for want of an 
heir in my own. My wife was advifed 
to go to Tunbridge, and to drink th« • 
waters for eight or nine months : we 
were very much grieved to part for fo 
long a time; but fuch has been our 
amazing fuccefi^ that the d^r creature 
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returned to me^ at the end of half a 
yearj four months gone with child. 

B. Thornton* 

§ 143. Tbif^int' hearted Lover* 

Sir, 
I do not doubt but every one ofyour 
readers will be able to judge of my 
cafe, as, without queftion, every one 
of them either has been, or is at pre- 
fent, as much in love as your humble 
fervant. You muH know. Sir, I am 
the y^ry Mr, Faiut'^beart defcribcd in 
the proverb, who never nvon fair lady : 
for though I have paid my addrefies to 
feveral of the £ex, I have gone about it 
in (b meek and pitiful a manner, that 
it might fairly be a queRion, whether 
I was in earneft. One of my Dulcineas 
was taken, as we catch mackerel, by 
a bit of fcailet; another was feduced 
from me by a fuit of embroidery; and 
another furrendered, at the firil attack, 
to the long fword of an Irifhman. My 
prefent fuit and fervice is paid to a cer- 
tain lady who is as fearful of receiving 
any tokens of my affe&ion as I am of 
offering tbem. I am only permitted 
to admire her at a dillaace ; an ogle or 
a leer are all the advances I dare make ; 
if I move but a £nger it puts her all in 
a fweat; and, like the fenfitive plant, 
fhe would ihrink and die away at a 
touch. During our long courtihip I 
never offered to falute her but once ; 
and then (be made fuch a wriggling 
with her body, fuch a ftruggling with 
her arms, and fuch a toiling and twirl- 
ing of her head to and fro, that, in- 
Head of touching her lips, I was nearly 
in danger of carrying off the tip of her 
nofe. I even dared at another time 
to take her round the waid; but (he 
bounced away from me, and fcreamed 
out as if I had adlually been going to 
commit a rape upon her. I alfo once 
plucked up courage fufHcient to at- 
tempt fqueezing her by the hand, but 
ihe reiifted my attack by fo clofe a 
clench of her fiff, that my grafp was 
pre fen ted with nothing but (harp- 
pointed knuckles, and a long thumb- 
nail ; and I was diredly after faluted 
with a violent ilroke on my jaw-bone. 
If I walk out with her, I ufe all my en- 
deavours to keep clofe at her fide; but 



ihe whifks away from me as though I 
had fome catdhing didemper about me: 
if there are but three of us, fhe eludes 
my defign by fkipping fometimes on 
one fide and fometimes on t'other as I 
approach' her ; but when there are more 
of us in company, (he takes care to be 
(heltered from me by placing herfelf 
the very midmoll of the rank. If we 
ride in a coach together, I am not only 
debarred from fitting on the fame fide, 
but I mud be feated on the further- 
mofl corner of the feat oppo(ite to her, 
that our knees may not meet. We are 
as much at diilance from one another 
at dinner, as if we were really man and 
wife, whom cudom has dire^ed to be 
kept afunder the whole length of the 
table; and when we drink tea, (he 
would fooner run the rifk of having the 
contents fpilt over her, than take the 
cup and fan cer from me any nearer than 
at both onr arms length. If I men- , 
tidn a fyllable that in the lej^ft borders 
upon love, (he immediately reddens ajt 
it as much as if I had let drop a loofe 
or indelicate exprefTion ; and when I 
deiire to have a little private converfa- 
tion with her, (he wonders at my im<r 
pudence to think that fhe could truft 
nerfelf with a man alone. In fhort. 
Sir, I begin to defpair of ever coming 
to clofe contafl with her : but what 
is flill more provoking, though fhe 
keeps me at fo refpe^ful a diflance, 
fhe tamely permits a flrapping fellow 
of the guards to pat her on the cheek, 
play with her hand, and even approach 
her lips, and that too in my prefence, 
U you, or any of your readers, can ad- 
vife me what to do in this cafe, it wi]{ 
be a lading obligation conferred on 
Yourverv humble fervant, 
. Timothy Mild'man: 

Ibid. 

§ 144. Oh a handfome Landlady. 

Sir, Aug. 28, 1761. 

It has been obferved of the writings 
of the late Harry Fielding, of facetious 
memory, that he Teemed never fo hap- 
py as when he could ?et into the chim* 
ney-corner of an inn kitchen. In lika 
manner you mull have perceived, that 
my letters to you during my ruflica* 
tion have favoured of the affeflion which 

Ibava 
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I havt always CRteitained for my honed 
friend landlord , and his civil attend. 
ants, up from John Boots to Betty 
phambermaid. I ihall therefore ma|ce 
no apology for giving you an account 
of the reception I met with at the lad 
inn I put up at ; lyhere, indeed^ I fuf. 
ficiently experienced the truth of the 
following obfervation of Bifhop Cor- 
bet : 

" All travellerSf this heavy judgment hear ! 
** An handfojaeboftefimakesareck*ning4earj 
f* £ach word, each look, your purfet muft 

" requite 'cm, 
** And every welcome adds another iV^ai.** 

My horfe a^d myfelf being both of a 
mind with refpcA to baiting, I fufered 
iiim to turn in with me to the firft inn 
I came to, which happened to be the 
Caftle ; when I was met at the door by 
a young lady^ whom, by her drefs, I 
ihould nave conceived to have been 
fome gueft of fafhion, if fhe had not, 
upon my alighting, moll politely made 
me an apology, that all her rooms were 
taken up, and defired me to walk into 
the little parlour behind the bar. This 
civility of hers, together with a look 
that would have unloofed the purfe- 
(Irings of any old city churl, at once 
remove4 all my prudent oeconomical 
refolntions of eating onlyjuft a fnap 
of cold meat, apd away : of my own 
accord I rooft generoufly ordered a chic, 
ken to be put down ; but my landlady 
dropping an hint that (he herfelf had 
not dined, I could notre/iil the temp- 
tation of defiring the pleaflfiVe of her 
jcompany to eat with me, which (he 
leadily accepted ', ai^d on her obferv- 
ing that the chickens were very fm^Il 
and nice, and to be fure I roufl be hun- 
gry after my ride, I confented to have 
a couple of them done. She then 
Ijiiked me, in a mpfl bewitching man- 
ner, if 1 chofe to drink any thing? hut 
though I declare^ that I never tou.ched 
a drop of any liquor before meals, yet 
ihe enticed me to tofs up a glafs of 
flierry to get ipe an appetite (which 
Ibefore (he had concluded I could not 
^ant) and (he even had the complai- 
sance to pledge me. When dinner was 
4erved up, I way furprized to fee a di(h 
of eels brought in ; and on my faying 
(hat I f^QciM the 900)^ h^ ma^ a 



miftake, (he mod civilly begged tei| 
thoufand pardons, and faid (he thought 
I had ordered them ; but adc^d, that 
indeed (he did not doubt but I fhould, 
like them, and for her own part (he way 
excelfively foild of them. As that was 
the cafe, I could by no means confent 
to their being taken away ; and af- 
ter we l^ad done with the fi(h and 
the chickens^ a di(h of tarts fponta- 
neou(ly made its appearance, without 
waiting for the word of coxpmand. 
My kind landlady entreated me to tade 
this, and iniifled upon helping ipe to 
another, which (he aflured me was q[io(( 
excellent, till (he had either forced up- 
on me or taken to herfelf a bit out of 
each fort. I (hould have told you, that 
during dinner, befides the gfual' con- 
comitants of a tankard of each^ I was 
prevailed on to hob and nob lyith her 
in a variety of old beer, cyder, &he* 
niHi, mountain, Lifbon, isfc, and, to 
crown all, my landlady would even rife 
from table herfelf to make me a cuf, ^t 
which (he declared (he bad a moft ex- 
cellent hand. When the cloth was 
removed, I could not but a(k her, what 
(he chofe to drinlf ; to which (he ipo- 
deftly anfwered, whatever | liked, at 
the fame time hinting to me that no- 
body had better French wines than (he 
had. However, I thought proper to 
difregard all her hints of that kind, 
atid order a Ample boule of Port, "^'hen 
this was brought, I alkcd if I fhould 
help her ; (he told me (h? never touched 
that fort of wine ; (o ihat I cculd not 
but call for a pint of Lifbon, which (he 
liked better. She would fain, indeed, 
have prevailed on me afterwards to 
fuifer her to produce a bottle pf claret, 
of which^ (lie faid, (he cogid drink a 
giafs or two herfelf; but finding me 
inflexible on that bead, (he compounded 
the matter with me, on bringing me 
over to confent to our having a Ha(k of 
Florence, the b;il tha; ever was taited^ 
I need not tell you the agreeable char, 
or the pleafing fHmiliarities^ that paued 
between us, till it was time for me to 
mount my hcrfc ; but I could noteyea 
then get away without dping her the 
pleafure £ril to drink a diib of tea lyith 
her. to which a pot of coftee was alfQ 
added, though I did not puch a drop. 
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In fhort, her behaviour was (6 engag- 
l^^f her looks fo inviting, and her ar- 
tifices fo cnveigling, that I quite forgot 
how dear 1 was to pay for my enter- 
tainment^ till the dre^^ful reckoning 
was called for, which convinced me of 
the juftnefs of Bifhop Corbet's remarks 
' before quoted. Indeed, as I had or- 
dered a fuperfluity of viAuals that I 
, could not eat, and of liquors that I 
. could not drink, and all for the fake 
of my hoftefs's fweet company, I think 
that the bill, inftead of the ufual arti- 
cles of bread and beei^— chicken — wine, 
dc. might have been made out—for a 
fmile— an ogle— -a fqueeze by the hand, 
—a chuck under the chin — a kifs, ^c. 
— fo much. For my part, I am deter- 
mined, for the future, never to fet my 
foot in an inn where the landlady is not 
as ugly as Mother Redcap. 

1 am. 
Your very hearty Friend, 
An old Correspondent. 
*B, Thornton. 

m 

§ 1 45« yf circumflantial Detail of' every 
Particular that pajfed at the Coro^ 
nation, 

[In a^ Letter from a Gentleman to his 
Friend in the Country.] 

Dear Sir, 
Though I regret-leaving you fo foon, 
efpecially as the weather has fince prov- 
ed fo fine, that it makes me long to be 
with you in the country, yet I honeHly 
confefs, that I am heartily glad I came 
to town as I did. As I have feen it, I 
declare I would not have miiTed the 
light upon any confideration. The 
friendihip of Mr. Rolles, who procured 
xne a pais-tickct, as they call it, en- 
abled me to be prefent both in the Hall 
and the Abbey ; and as to the procef- 
fion out of doors, I had a fine view 
♦fit from a one- pair of (lairs room, 
which your neighbour. Sir Edward, had 
hired, at the fmall price of one hundred 
guineas, on purpofe to oblige his ac- 
quaintance. I wifli you had been with 
me ; but as you have been deprived of 
a fight, which probably vtry few that 
were prefent will ever fee again, I will 
endeavour to defcribe it to you as mi- 
nutely as I can, while the circumHaaces 



are frefh in my memory, tboagb my de« 
fcription muft fall very (hort of the rea- 
lity. Firft, then, conceive to yourfelf 
the fronts of the houfes, in all the ftreets 
that could command the leaft point of 
view, lined with fcaffolding, like fo^ 
many galleries or boxes raifed one above 
another to the very roofs. Thefe were 
covered with carpets and cloths of dif- 
ferent colours, which prefented a pleaf- 
ing variety to the eye ; and if you con- 
fider the brilliant appearance of the 
fpedators who were feated in them 
(many being richly dre/Ted) yon will 
eafily imagine that this was no indiffe- 
rent part of the (how. The mob un- 
derneath made a pretty contraft to the 
reft of the companv. Add to this, 
that though we had .nothing but wet 
and cloudy weather for fome time be- 
fore, the day cleared up, and ihe fun 
(hone aufpicioufly, as it were in com- 
pliment to the grand feftival. The^ 
platform, on account of the uncertainty 
of the weather, had a (helving roof, 
which was covered with a kind of faul- 
cloth ; but near the place where I was, 
an honed Jack Tar climbed up to the 
top, and ftripped off the covering, 
which gave us not only a more exten- 
five view, but let the light in upon 
every part of the proceflion. I fhould 
tell you, that a rank of foot-foldiers 
was placed on each (ide within the plat- 
form ; and it was not a little furprifing 
to fee the officers familiarly converiing 
and walking arm and arm with many 
of them,' till we were let into the fecret 
that they were gentlemen who had put 
on the dreffes of common foldicrs, for.- 
what purpofe I need not mention. On 
the outfide were (lationed, at proper dif. 
tances, feveral parties of horfe-guards, 
whofe horfes, indeed, fome what incom- 
moded the people, that prefTed incef- 
fantly upon them, by their prancing 
and capering ; though, luckily, I do 
not hear of any ereat mifchief being 
done. I muft confefs, it gave me mucn 
pain to fee the foldiers, both horfe and 
foot, mod unmercifully belabouring 
the heads of the mob with their broad- 
fwords, bayonets, and mufquets ; buc 
it was not unplrafant to obferve feveral 
tipping the horfe- foldiers (lily, from 
time 19 time (fome witb half»pence, 

and 
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and fome with filver^ as they could 
tnuder up the cafli) to let them pafs 
between the horfes to get nearer the 
platforn) ; after which thefe uncon- 
fcionable gentry drove them back againi 
As foon as it was day- break (For I chofe 
to go to my place over night) we were 
diverted with feeing the coaches and 
chairs of the nobility and gentry paffing 
along with much ado ; and feveral per- 
fbns, very richly dreHed. were obliged 
to quit their equipages, and be efcorted 
by the foldiers through the mob to their 
refpedive places. Several carriages, I 
am told, received great damage : Mr. 
Jennings, whom you know, had his 
chariot broke to pieces ; but providen- 
tially neither he nor Mrs. Jennings, 
who were in it, received any hurt. 

Their majeflies (to thefhameof thofe 
be it fpokcb who were not fo pundlual) 
came in their chairs from St. James's 
through the Park to WedminAer about 
nine o'clock. The king went into a 
room which they call the court of 
wards, and the queen into that be- 
longing to the gentleman u(her of the 
blackrod. The nobility and others^ 
who were to walk in the proceflion, 
were muftered and ranged by the offi- 
cers of arms in the Court of Requefts, 
Painted Chamber, and Houfe of Lords, 
from whence the cavalcade was con- 
ducted into Weftminller-hall. As you 
know all the avenues and places about 
the Hall, you will not be at a lofs to 
underftand me. My pafs- ticket would 
have been of no fervice, if 1 had not 
prevailed on one of the guardsf by the 
irrefiftible argument of half-a-crown, 
to make way for me through the mob 
to the Hall-gate, where I got admit- 
tance juft as their majedies were fcated 
at the upper end, under maonificent 
canopies. Her majerty's chair was on 
the left hand of his majefly ; and they 
were attended by the great chamber- 
lain, lord high conft^ble, earl marlhal, 
and other great officers. Four fwords, 
I obferved, and as many fpurs, were 
prefented in form, and then placed 
»pon a table before the king. 
* There was a negled, it feems, fome* 
where, in not fending for the dean and 
prebendaries of Weftminftcr, ^r. who, 
not finding themfeives fummoned, came 



of their own accord, preceded by the 
chorifters, fingers, k^c, among whom 
was your favourite, as indeed he \% of 
every one, Mr. Beard. The Hall-gate 
was now thrown open to admit this 
lefTer proceifion from the Abbey, when 
the piihop of Rochefler (that is, the 
dean) and his attendants brought the 
Bible and the following regalia cf the 
king, ^viz, St. Edward's crown, refled 
on a cufhion of gold-cloth, the orb with" 
the crofs, a fceptre with the dove on 
the top, another tipt with a crofs, and 
what they call St. Edward's flaff. The 
queen's regalia were brought at the 
fame time, *viiz, her crown upon a cu- 
fhion, a fceptre with a crofs, and a rod 
6f ivory with a dove, Thefe were fe- 
yerally laid before their majeflies, and 
aftecwards delivered to the refpeflive 
officers who were to bear them in the 
proceflion. 

Confidering the length of the cavaU 
cade, and the lyimbers that were to 
walk, it is no wonder that there fhould 
be much confufion in marfhalling the 
ranks, ^tlafl, however, everything 
was regularly adjufled, and the pro- 
ceflion began to quit the Hall between 
eleven and twelve. The platform lead- 
ing to the weH doopof the Abbey was 
covered with blue baize for the train to 
walk on ; but there feemed to me a de- 
fed in not covering the upright pofls 
that fupported the awning, as it is cal- 
led (for they looked mean and naked) 
with that or fome other coloured cloth. 
As I carry you along, I fhall wave 
mentioning the minute particulars of 
the proceflion, and only obferve that 
the nobility walked two by two. Being 
willing to fee the proceflion pafs along 
the platform through the flreets, I haf- 
tened from the Hall, and by. the affif- 
tande of a foldier made my way to my 
former flation at the corner of Bridge- 
llreet, where the windows copimanded 
a double view at the turning. I fhall 
not attempt to defcribe the fplendor 
and magnificence of the whole ; and 
words mufl fall fhort of that innate joy 
and fatisfadlion which the fpe(flator& 
felt and exprefTed, efpecially as theix 
majeflies pafTed by ; on whofe counte- 
nances a dignity fuitcd to their flation, 
tempered with the mofl amiable com- 
3 F 2 placcncy. 
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placency* was fenfibly imprefled. It 
was obiervable, that as their majefties 
and nobility pafTed the corner which 
comnianded a profpe^ of Weftminfter* 
bridge, they (topped (hort, and turned 
back to looic at the people, whofe ap-' 
pearance, as they all had their hats off*, 
and were thick planted on the ground, 
which rofe gradually, I can compare to 
nothing^ but a pavement of heads and 
faces. 

I had the misfortune not to be able 
to get to the Abbey time enough to fee 
all that pafled there ; nor, indeed, when 
I got in, cottld I have fo diftind a view 
as I coaid have wifhed. But our friend 
Harry Whitaker had the luck to be (la- 
tioned in the iirft row of the gallery be- 
hind the feats allotted for the nobility j, 
clofe to the fquare platform which was 
ere£ied by the altar, with an afcent of 
three fleps, for their majefties to be 
crowned on. You are obliged to him, 
therefore, for feveral particulars which 
I coald not otherwife have informed you 
of, He tells me, as foon as their roa- 
jefties entered the church, the choir 
Uruck up with an anthem ; and, after 
they were feated, and the ufual recog. 
nition and oblations were made, the 
litany was chanted by the biihops of 
Chefter and Chicheiler, and the ref* 
ponfes made by the whole choir, ac- 
companied by the whole band of mufic. 
Then the firft part of the communion. 
fervice was read ; after which a fermon 
was preached by the bifhop of 3alif- 
bury, now archbiihop of York. I was 
not near enough to hear it, nor, per- 
haps you will fay, did I much deiire 
it ; but, by my watch, it laded only 
. fifteen minutes. This done, Harry fays 
lie faw very diflin£lly his majeily fub- 
fcribe the declaration, and take the co- 
ronation oath, the folemnity of which 
flruck him with an nnfpeakable awe and 
reverence ; and he could not help re- 
Healing on the glorious privilege which 
the Engliih enjoy of binding their kings 
by the mod facred ties of confcience 
and religion. The king was then an- 
ointed by his grace of Canterbury on 
the crown of his head, his bread, and 
the palms o£ his hands : after which he 
was prefented with the fpnrs, and girt 
with the fwordj and was then inv«le4 



with the coronation-robes, the armills,, 
as they are called, and the imperial 
pall. The orb with the crofs was alfo 
prefented, and the ring was put upon 
the fourth finger of his majedy's riehl 
hand by the archbidiop, who then de« 
livered the fceptre with the crofs^ and 
the other with the dove; and being 
affifted by feveral biihops, he laftly 
placed the crown reverently upon hi^ 
majefty's head. A profouhd awful &• 
lence had reigned till this moment^ 
when, at the very inftant the crown was 
let fall on the king's head, a fellow 
having been placed on the top of the 
Abbey dome, from whence he coal4 
look down into the chancel, with a flag 
which he dropt as a fignal ) the Park 
and Tower guns beean to fire, the 
trumpets founded, and the Abbey echo- 
ed with the repeated ihouts and accla- 
mations of the people. The peers, who 
before this time had their coronets ia 
their hands, now put them on, as the 
bifhops 4iid their caps, and the repre*- 
fentatives of the dukes of Aquitaine and 
Normandy their hats. The knights of 
the Bath in particular made a moft 
fplendid figure, when they put on their 
caps, which we're adorned with larae 
plumes of white feathers. It is to be 
obferved, that there were no common** 
ers knights of the Garter; confequent- 
ly, indead of caps and vedments pecn* 
liar to their order, they, being all peers^ 
wore the robes and coronets of their re- 
fpe6tive ranks. ^ I fhould mention, that 
the kings of arms alfo put on coronets. 

Silenbe again adumed her reign, and 
the diouts ceafing, the archbidiop pro- 
ceeded with the red of the divine fcT't 
vice ; and after he had prefented the 
Bible to his majedy, and folemnly read 
the benedidlions, his majedy kiifed the 
archbidiops and bidiops ox^ after an- 
other as they knelt before nim. The 
^e D£um was now performed, and this 
being ended, his majedy was elevated 
on a fuperb throne, which all the peers 
approached in their order> and did their 
homages. 

The coronation of the qneen was per<» 
formed in nearly the fame planner with 
that of his majedy; the archbiihop 
anointed her wiUi the holy oil on the 
head and breaft^ and after he h«d pm 

the 
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the crown upon lier hetd^ it was a fig* 
nal for princefs Augafta and the peer- 
efles to put on their coronets. Her ma- 
jefty then received the fceptre with the 
crofs, and the ivory rod with the dove, 
and was conduced to a magnificent 
throne on the left hand of his majefly. 

I cannot but lament that I was not 
near enough to obferve their majeflies 
going through the roofl ferious and fo* 
lemn a^s of devotion ; b#t I am told, 
that the reverent attention which both 
paid) when (after having made their 
fecond oblations) the next ceremony was> 
their receiving the holy communion, it 
brought to the mind of every one near 
them» a prOper recolle^ion of the con- 
fecrated place in which they were. 
Prayers been over, the king and queen 
retired into St. Edward's chapel, juft 
behind the altar* You muft remember 
it-<-*is is where the fuperftition of the 
Roman Catholics has robbed tlSh tomb 
of that royal confeifor of fome of its 
precious ornaments ; here their majef- 
ties received each of them a crown of 
fiate, as it is called, and a proceffion 
was made in the fame manner as before, 
except in fome trifling inftances, back 
again to Weftminfler*hall, all wearing 
their coronets, caps, (sTr. You know, 
J have often faid, that if one lo(es an 
hour in the morning, one may ride after 
ic the whole day without being able ro 
overtake it. This was the cafe in the 

J>refent in (lance ( for, to whatever cau» 
es it might be owing, the proceffion 
mod alfuredly fet off too late : befides, 
according to what Harry obferved, 
there were fuch long paufes between 
fome of the ceremonies in the Abbey, 
as plainly ihewed all the a6lors were 
not perfeA in their parts. However it 
be, it is impoffible to conceive the cha. 
grin and difappointment which the late 
t^turn of the proceffion occafioned ; it 
being fo late indeed, that the fpe^a- 
tors, even in the open air, had but a 
Very dim and gloomy view of it, while 
to thofe who had fat patiently in Weft, 
ininfter-hall, waiting its return for fix 
hoars, fcaroe a glimpfe of it appeared, 
as the branches were not lighted till 
juft upon his majefty's entrance. I had 
flattered myfelf that a new fceqe of 
Ipleadidgruidear wo^d have bceoprt- 



fented to us in the return of the pro* 
ceffion, from the reflexion of theli^nts, 
Cffr. and had therefore polled back to 
the Hall with all poffible expedition : 
but not even the brilliancy of the la- 
dies jewels, or the greater luftre of their 
cyeSf had the power to render our darA' 
n(/s 'v(fible\ the whole was confufion^ 
irregularity, and diforder, « 

However, we were afterwards amply 
recompenfed for this partial eclipie by 
the bright piflure which the lighting 
of the chandeliers prefented to us. 
Your unlucky law-fuit has made you 
too well acquainted with Wellminfter- 
hall for me to think of defcribing it to 
you ; but 1 affure you the face of it wai 
greatly altered from what it was when 
you attended to hear the verdidi given 
againft you. In (lead of the inclofurea 
for the courts of Chancery and King^a 
Bench at the upper end, which were 
both removed, a platform was raifed 
with feveral afcents of (leps, where their 
majefties in their chairs of (late, and 
the royal family, fat at table. On each 
fide, down the whole length of the 
Hall, the reft of the company were 
feated at long tables, in the middle of 
which were placed, on elevations paint- 
ed to reprefent marble, the deferts, ^c* 
Conceive to yourfelf, if you can con- 
ceive, what I own I am at a lofs to de. 
fcribe, fo magnificent a building as that 
of Weftminfter.hall> lighted up with 
near three thou fand wax- candles in moft 
fplendid branches ; our crowned heads« 
and almoft the whole nobility, with the 
prime of our gentry, moft fuperbly ar- 
rayed, and adorned with a profufion of 
the moft'brilliant jewels ; the galleriea 
on every fide crowded with company 
for the moft part elegantly and richly 
drefifed : but to conceive it in all iti 
luftre, I am confcious that it is ab.fi>- 
lutely necefiiary one muft have been 
prefent. To proceed in my narration— 
Their majefties table was ferved with 
three courfes, at the firft of which earl 
Talbot, as fteward of his majefty'a 
houfhold, rode up from the Hall-gate 
to the fteps leading to where their ma- 
jefties fat ; and on his returning the 
fbedlators were prefented with an un- 
ftpe6led,fight, in his lordftiip's backing 
his horfe^ that he might keep bis face 
3 F 3 ftiU 
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ilill towards the king. A loud clap- 
'ping and huzzaing confequently enfued 
from ihe people prefenc. The ceremony 
of the champion^ you may remember 
we laughed at, at its reprefentation lad 
winter ; but I aiTure you, it had a very 
ferious effeA on thofe ladies who were 
liear him (though his horfe was very 
gentle) as he came up, accompanied 
DV lord EtEngham 4s earl marihal, and 
tne duke of Bedford as lord high con- 
iUble, like wife on horfehack : it is 
aeedlefs to repeat what pafTed on this 
occafion. I am told, that the horfe 
which the champion rode was the fame 
that his late majefty was mounted on at 
the glorious and memorable bittlc of 
Dettingen. The bead, as well as the 
rider, had his head adorned with a plume 
of white, red, and blue feathers. 

You cannot expedl that I fhould give 
you a bill of fare, or enumerate the 
number of difhes that were provided 
and fent from the temporary kitchens 
erefted in Cotton-garden for this pur- 
pofe. No lefs than fixty haunches of 
venifori, with a furprizing quantity of 
all forts of game, were laid in for thjs 
grand feafl : but that which chiefly at- 
tracted our eyes, was their majefties de- 
ierti in which the confe^ioner had la- 
vi(hed all his ingenuity in rock-work 
andemblematical figures. The other de- 
fer ts were no lefs admirable for their 
expreifive devices. But I mud not for- 
get to tell you, that when the company 
came to be feated, the poor knights of 
the Bath had been overlooked, and no 
table provided for them : an airy apo- 
logy, however, was ferved up to them 
indead of a fubftantial dinner ; but the 
two junior knights, in order to pre- 
ferve their rank of precedency to their 
fuccedbrs, were placed at the head of 
the judges table, above all the learned 
brethren of the coif. The peers were 
placed on the outermod fide of the ta- 
bles, and the peerefles within, neared 
to the walls. You cannot fuppofe that 
there was the greated order imaginable 
pbferved during the dinner, but mud 
conclude, that fome of the company 
were as eager and impatient to fatisFy 
the craving of their appetites as amr 
pf your country 'fquires at a race or 
l^fli^e ordinary. 

I 



tt was pleafant to fee the varloaa 
ftratagems made ufe of by the company 
in the galleri(;s to come in for a uiack 
of the good things below. The ladies 
clubbed their handkerchiefs to be tied 
together to draw up a chicken or a bottle 
of wine ; nay', even garters (I will not 
fay of a different fex) were united for 
the fame purpofe. Some had been fb 
provident as to bring bafketswith theni, 
which were let down, like the prifoners 
boxes at Ludgate or the Gate-hoafe, 
with a Pray, remember the poor. 

You will think it high time that I 
fhould bring this long letter .to a conr 
clufion. Let it fuffice thei\ to acquaint 
you, that their majedies returned to St, 
James'salittleafterteno'clockatnight; 
but they were pleafed to give time for 
the peereffes to go fird, that they might 
not be incommoded by the preflure of 
the mob to fee their majedies. After 
the nobility were departed, the illuf« 
trious mobility were (according to cuf- 
tom) admitted into the Hall, which 
they prefently cleared of all the move- 
ables, fuch as the vifluals, cloths, plates, 
diflies, i^c. and, in (hort, evtry thing 
that could dick to their fingers. 

I need not tell you, that feveral co- 
ronation medals, in filver, were thrown 
among the populace at the return of 
the proceflion. One of theni was pitch* 
edinto Mrs. Dixon's lap, as fhe fat up- 
on a fcaiFold^in Palace-yard. Some, it 
is faid, were alfo thrown among the 
peereffes in the Abbey jud after the 
king was crowned ; but they thought 
it below their dignity to doop to pick 
them up. 

My wife dcfircs her compliments to 
you ; fhe was hugeovjly pleafed with the 
fight. All friends are well, except that 
little Nancy Green has got a fwelled 
face, by being up all night ; and Tom 
Modat has his leg laid up on a dool, 
on account of a broken fhin, which he 
got by a kick from a trooper's horfe as 
a reward for his mobbing it. I fhall fay 
nothing of the illuminations at night : 
the news-papers mud have told you of 
them, and that the Admiralty in par- 
ticular was remarkably lighted up. J 
expert to have from you an account of 
the rejoicings at your little town ; and 
^efire to know whetl^er you was able to 
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f et a dice of the ox wliich was roafted treat them that evening. Friends are 

whole on this occafion. never fo mej^ry, or ftay longer, than 

Jam, dear Sir, when they have nothing to pay: they 

Yours moft heartily, never care too how extravagant they 

James Hemming. are on fuch an occafion. Bottle after 

bottle was therefore called for, and that 

P. S, The Princcfs Dowager of too of claret, though not one of us, I 

Wales, with the younger brancixes of believe, but had rather had port. In 

the royal family, did not walk in the Aort, I reeled home as well as I could 

J ir_^ L j_. leffer about four in the morning ; ^ 

h you thinking to pacify my wife, who 

_ pub- to rate me (a# ufual) for (laying 

lie prints. They had a box to fee the |<>ng» I told her the occafion of it ; but 

coronation in the Abbey, and after- inftead of rejoicing, as I thought fhe 

wards dined in an apartment by them- would, (he cried—** Pi(h, onj,t two 

fclves adjoining to the Hall. thoufand pounds !" However, (lie was 

Since my writing the above, I have at lad reconciled to it, taking care to 

been informed for certain, that the remind me, that' fhe had chofen the 

fwordofftate, by fomt miftake, being ticket herfelf, and (he was all along 

left behind at St. James's, the Lord furc it would come up a prize, becau/e 

Mayor's fword was carried before the the number was an odd one. We nei. 

king by the earl of Huntingdon, in its ther of us got a wink of fleep, though 

flead ; but when the proceiGon came I was heartily inclined to it ; for my 

into the Abbey, the fword of ilate was wife kept me awake— by telling me of 

found placed upon the altar. this, that, and t'other thing which (he 

Our friend Harry, who was upon the wanted, and which (he would nowpur- 

fcafFold, at the return of the proceffioa chafe, as we could afford it. 
clofed in with the rear ; at the expence I know not how the news of my foe* 

of half a guinea was admitted into the cefs fpread fo foon among my other ac« 

Hall ; got brim-full of his majedy's c[uaintance, except that my wife told 

claret; and, in the univerfal plunder, it to everyone (he knew, or not knew, 

brought off the glafs her majelly drank at church. The confequence was, that 

in, which is placed in the beaufait as a ^ }^^^ no lefs than feven very hearty 

valuable curiolity. frjends came to dine with us by way of 

S. Thornton. wifhing us joy ; and the number of 

thefe hearty friends was increafed to 

S 146. A Letter from a /ucce/sful Ad^ above a dozen by (upper-time. It i» 

n,enturer in the Lottery/ ^^"^ /" ^"^^ ^"^"^* ^^, ^ J^>"^ng ^ 

partake of one's fuccefs ; they made 

Sir,^ ^ themfelves veiy merry literally at my 

You will not be at all furprifed when expence ; and, at parting, told me they 

I tell you that I have had very ill-luck would bring fomc more friends, and 

in the lottery ; but you will ftare when have another jolly evening with me oa 

I further tell you, it is becauFe unluc« this happy occafion, 

kily I have got a confiderable prize in When they were gone, I ma4e (hift 

It. I received the glad tidings of my to get a little reft, though I was oftea 

misfortune laft Saturday night from difturbed by my Wife talking in her 

your Chronicle, when, on looking over fleep. Her head, it feems, literally raa 

the lift of the prizes, as I was got be. ujfen wheels, that is, the lottery ,wheel$; 

hind my pipe at the club, 1 found that ftie frequently palled out that (he had 

my ticket was come up a 2000 1. In got the ten thoufand pounds ; ftc mnt- 

the pride as well as joy of my heart, I tered feveral wild and incoherent ex* 

could not help proclaiming to the com- preffions about gowns, and ruffles, and 

fany — mv good luck, as I then foolifh- ear-rings, and' necklaces j and I once 

1 thought it, and as the company heard her mention the word ^oacb^ In 

rtpu jht it too, by infifting that I fliould the morning, when I got up, how was 

3 P 4 I furprift4 
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i turprited to ^nd jny food fortane pub- 
lifhed to all the world in the news- 
|);iper ! though I could not but fmile 
(and madam was greatly pleafed) at the 
printier's ejtaltine me to the dignity of 
E/quire^ haVine Been nothing but plain 
Mr. all my life before. Arid now the 
misfoMunes aHiing from my good for- 
iane began to pour in thicK iipoii m6. 
In confequence of the itiformation giv- 
^n in theneWs-paper, we were no fooner 
fat down t6 bl*eakfaft than We wefe 
Complimented with a rat-a*tatoo from 
the di-ams, as if we had been juil mar- 
Hed : after the fe had been filenced by 
ihe ufua! methods anothel- band of ma- 
iic faluted lis with a peal from the inar- 
i-ow-bones and cleavers to the fame tune. 
I was harafled the whole day with peti- 
tions from the hofpital boys that drew 
the ticket, the commiffioners clerks that 
ivrote down the ticket, and the clerks 
6f the office where 1 bought the ticket, 
all of them praying, '* That my /fe- 
pour would confiJer them." I (hould 
be glad you would inform me what thefe 
people would Have given me if I had 
bad a blank. 

My acquaintance In general called to 
know> when they ihould wait upon me 
to *uiiet rtiy good fortune. My own re- 
lations, and my wife's relations, came 
ih filch fhoals to congratulate me, that 
I. hardly knew the faces of many of 
them; One ihfifted on my giving a 
piece of plate to his wife ; another re- 
^ commended to me to put his little boy 
(my two-and- fortieth coufin) out'pren- 
.tice; another, l^^XtXy^^hite-ivaJhed, pro- 
bofed to me my fetting him up again 
m bu/inefs ; and feveral of them very 
kindly told me^ they would borrow 
three or four hundred pounds of me, as 
ihcy knew I coiild now fpare it. 

My wife in the mean time, you may 
be fure, was not idle in contriving how 
to difpofe of this new acquificion. She 
found out, in the firft place, (accord- 
ing to khfc complaint of moft women) 
that fhe had not got a gown to her back, 
at leaft not one fie for htrmnv to appear 
5n. Her wardrobe of linen was no lefs 
deficient ; and fhe difcovered feveral 
chafms in our furniture, efpecially in 
the articles of plate and china. She 
is aKb determined xx).fii « litHefkafinn^ 



as (he calls it^ and ba& aAdalty made li 
party to go to the next opera. Now, 
in order tofupply thefe immediate wants 
and neceffities, fhe has prevailed on me 
(though at a gfeat lofs) to turn the prize 
into ready money ; whit^h f dared not 
i-efufe her, becaafe the number was her 
own choofihg ; and fhe has farther 
perfuaded me (as we have had fuch 
^ood luck) to lay out a great part of 
the pi-odncit in parchaf:ng more tickets^ 
all of her own choofing. To mc it is 
indiJferent which way the motley goes ; 
for^ upon iiiy making out the balance^ 
I already find I fhall be a lofer by isij 
gains : and all my feair is, that one of 
the tickets may come up a five thotifahd 
or ten thou fan d. 

t am 
Vour very humble fpfvant, 

jEor^REY Chance. 

P. IS. I am juft gpirig to club-^I 
hope they won't defire me to treat them 
again. B* Thorn/on^ 

^ 147. Cbttraaers of CAMILLA d»d 

FloiLa. 

Camilla is really what writers Havci 
fo often imagined ; or rather^ fhe pof- 
fefTes a combination of delicacies, which 
they have feldom had minutehefs of viiv- 
tue and tafle enough to coiiceive ; X6 
fay fhe is beautiful, fhe is accomplifhed, 
fhe is generous, fhe is tender^ is talk- 
ing ih general, and it is the particular 
I would defcribe. Ih her prf-fon fhe is 
almofl tall, and almofl thin ; graceful^ 
commanding, and infpiring a kind of 
tender refped ; the tone of her voice is 
melodious, and fhe can neither look nor 
move without exprcffing fomething to 
her advantage. Pofieflfcd of almoft eve- 
ry excellence, fhe is unconfcious of any^ 
and this heightens them all : ihe is mo- 
defl and dimd^nt of her own opiSion^ 
yet always perfcdlly comprehends the 
fubje^t on wnich fhe gives it, and fees 
the queflion in its true light : fhe has 
neither pride, prejudice, nor precipi^ 
tancy to mifguide her ; ^e is true, and 
therefore judges truly; If there are 
fubjeds too intricate, too complicated 
for the feminine iimplicity of her foul^. 
her ignorance of them hrvt^ only td 
difplay a new beaat^ in her cbaraAer, 

which 
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liiriiicii refalts front her ackiiowledgiiig^ elegant foftnefs of female |iit>pfiety : H 

Bay^ perhaps from her pofleffing that Flora, ihe charms with a certain artleft 

very ignorance. The great charade- poignancy, a gracefal negligence, and 

fiflic of Camilla's anderdanding is an uhcontrouled, yet blamelefs fret^ 

tafte ; bat when ihe fays moft upon a dom. Flora has foniethiiig original and 

fubje6t, fhe dill ihews that ihe has much peculiar aboikt her, a charm which it 

more to fay, and by this unwillingnefs not eafily defined ; to know her and to 

io triumph^ fhe perfuades the more, love her is the fame thing ; bot yoa 

With the moft refined fentinents, (he Cannot know her by defcription« Her 

poife/Tes the foftefl fenfibility, and it perfon is rather touching than majeftic^ 

Jives and fpeaks in every feature of her her features more cxpreflive than regu- 

face. Is Camilla melancholy ? does lar, and her manner pleafes rather be- 

(he figh ? Every body is affeded : they caufe it is rtftrain^d by no rule, thai! 

enquire whether any misfortune has becaufe it is conformable to any that 

happened to Camilla; they find that cnftom has ^dablifhed. Camilla puts yoil 

(he (ighed for the misfortune of another^ in mind of the moft perfeA mufic that 

and they are afPeded ftill more. Young, can be compofed ; ^lora, of the wild 

lovely, and high born> Camilla graces fweetnefs which isfometimes produced 

every company, and heightens the bril- by the irregular play of the breeze upoil 

liancy of courts ; wherever (he appears, -the iEolian harp. Camilla reininds^ yoa 

all others feem by a natural impulfe to of a lovely young queen ; Flora, of her 

feel her fuperiority ; and yet When (he more lovely maid of honour* In Camilla 

converfes, (he has the art of infpiring you admire the decency of the Graces; 

others with an eafe which they never in Flora, the attradive fweetnefs of the 

knew before : (he joins to the moft Loves. Artlefs fenfibility, wild, native 

fcrupulous politenefs a certain feminine feminine gaiety, and the moft touching 

gaiety. Free both from reftraint and tendernefs of foul, are the ftrange cha- 

boldnefs; always gentle, yet never in- r^deriftics of Flora. Her conn ten ancef 

ferior; always unalfuming, yet never glows with youthful beauty, whi^h ail 

aihamed or awkward ; for (hame and art feems rather to dimini(h than in- 

awkwardnefs are the efFefts of pride, creafe, rather to hide than adorn ; and 

which is too often mifcalled modefty : while Camilla charms you with the 

nay, to the moft critical difcemment, choice of her drefs. Flora enchants yon 

(he adds fomething of a b1u(hing timi- with the neglect of hers. Thus diffe- 

dity, which ferves but to rive a mean* rent are the beaaties which nature has 

ing and piquancy even to her looks, an manifefted in Camilla and Flora ! yet 

admirable effed.of true fuperiority ! by while (he has, in this contrariety, (hewH 

this (ilent onaffuming merit (he over- the extent of her power to pleafe, (he 

awes the turbulent and the proud ^ and has alfo proved, that truth and virtue 

(lops the torrent of that indecent, that are always the fame. Generofity and 

overbearing noife, with which inferior tendernefs are the firft principles m the 

natures in fuperior ftations overwhelm minds of both favourites^ and were ne^ 

the (lavi(h and the mean. Yes, all ver po(re(red in an higher d^ree than 

admire> and love, and reverence Ca- they zte po(re(red by Tlora : me is juft 

milla. as attentive to the intereft of others, at 

Yoa fee a chancer that yon admire, (he is negligent of her own ; and tho^ 

and you think it perfect ; do yoa there- (he could fubmit to any misfortune that 

fore cpndode that every difiFerent cha<>> coald befal herfelf, yet (he hardly knows 

raster is imperfed i what, will yoa aU how to bear the misfortunes of aifl^er* 

Ibw a variety of beauty almoft equally Tho^ does Flora unite the ftrongeft ftn« 

ftriking in the art of a Cerreeio, a (ibility with the moft lively gaiety | 

Guido, and a Raphael, and refnfe it and both are expreflfed with the moft be« 

tothe infinityof nature! Howdiflierent witching mixture in har countenance* 

from lovely Camilla it the beloved Flo- While Camilla infpirei a reverence that 

>a I In Camilla, nature has difplayed keeps yon at a refpeAful, yet admiring 

Che beauty of cxaft regalarity, and the. diftance^ Fiort extitei the moft trdeai^ 

yet 
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yet moft elegaut dcfire. Camilla re- 
minds you of the dignity of Diana, 
Flora of the attraftive fenfibility of Ca- 
lillo : Camilla almofl elevates you to 
the fenfibility of angels. Flora delights 
you with the lovcHcil idea of woman. 

B» TifornioM* 

5 148. j4 Fable by the eeUbrated Lift' 
naus, tranjlated from the Latin* 

Once upon a time the feven wife men 
of Greece were met together at Athens, 
4nd it was propofed that every one of 
ihem fhould mention what he thought 
the greateft wonder in the creation. 
Qne of them, of higher conceptions 
than the red, propofed the opinion of 
ibme of the aftronomers about the fixed 
fiars, which thev believed to be fo ma* 
By funs, that had each their planets 
rolling about them, and were ftored 
with plants and animals like this earth. 
FireclNvith this thought, they agreed to 
iiipplicate Jupiter, that he would at 
leait permit them to take a journey to 
the moon, and (lay there three days, in 
order to fee the wonders of that place, 
and give an account of them at their 
return. Jupiter confented^ and ordered 
them to affemble on a high mountain, 
where there fliould be a aoud readv to 
convey them to the place they deiired 
to fee. They picked out fome chofen 
companions, wlio might afliil them in 
defcribing and painting the objefls they 
ijiould meet with. At length they ar- 
rived at the moon, and found a palace 
there well fitted up for their reception. 
The next day, being very much fa- 
tigued with their journey, they kept 
quiet at home till noon ; and being 
itill faint, they refrefhed themfelvcs 
with a moft delicious entertaiment, 
which they relilhed fo well, that it 
overcan^e their curiodty. This day 
they only faw through the window that 
delightful fpot, adorned with the moft 
beautiful flowers, ta which the beams 
of the fun gave an uncommon luftre, 
and heard the tinging of moft melo- 
dious birds till evening came on. The 
next day they rofe very early in order 
to begin their obfervations ; but fome 
verybeaatiful young ladies of that coun- 
try coming to m^kc t)ieffi a yiSit^ s^t 



vifed them firft to recruit their ftrength 
before they expofed thtmfelves to the 
laborious talk they were about to under- 
take. 

The delicate meats, the rich wines, 
the beauty of thefe damfels, prevailed 
over the refolution of thefe itrangers. 
A fine concert of mufic is introduced, 
the young ones begin to dance, and all 
IS turned to jollity ; fo that this whole 
day was fpent in gallantry, till fome of 
the neighbouring inhabitants, growing 
envious at their mirth, rufhed in witk 
fwords. The elder part of the com- 
pany tried to appeafe the younger, pro- 
miting the very next day they woald 
bring the rioters to juftice. This they 
performed, and the third day the caufe 
was heard ; and what with accufationt« 
pleadings, exceptions, and the judg- 
ment itfelf, the whole day was taken 
up, on which the term fet by Jupiter 
expired. On their return to Greece, 
all the country flocked in upon them 
to hear the wonders of the moon de- 
fcribed, but all they could tell was, for 
that was all they kne^^, that the ground 
was covered with green intermixed with 
flowers, and that the birds fung araong^ 
the branches of the trees; but what 
kind of flowers they faw, or what kind 
of birds they heard, they were totally 
Ignorant. Upon which they were treat- 
ed every where with contempt. 

If we apply this fable to men of the 
prefent age, we fhall perceive a wtrj 
juft timilitude. By thefe three days the 
fable denotes the three ages of man. 
Firft, youth, in which we are too feeble 
in every refpefl to look into the works 
of the Creator ; all that feafon is given 
up to idlenefs^ luxury, and paftime. Se« 
condly, manhood, in which men are 
employed in fettling, marrving, edu- 
cating children, providing fortunes for 
them, and raiting a family. Thirdly, 
old age, in which after having made 
their fortunes, they are overwhe]me4 
with law-fuits and proceedings relating 
to their eftates. Thus it frequently 
happens that men never coptider to 
what end they were deftioed, and why 
tl)cy were t)rQQgh( into tl|e world. 

ibid. 
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§ 149, Mercy recommended. . 

My uncle Toby was a man patient of 
injuries ; — not from want of courage, — 
where juftoccafions prefented, or called 
It forth, — I know no man under whofe 
arm I would fooner have taken Ihelter ; 
p^TLOt did this arife from any infenfi- 
bility or obtufenefs of his intelledual 
parts ; — he was of a peaceful, placid 
nature,-*— no jarring element in it,— -all 
was mixed up fo kindly within him ; 
my uncle Toby had fcarce a heart to re- 

taliate upon a fly : Go, — fays he, 

pne day at dinner, to an overgrown one 
which had buzzed about his nofe, and 
tormented him cruelly all dinner-time, 
r— and which, after infinite attempts, he 
had caught at laft — as it flew by him ; — 
I'll not hurt thee, fays my uncle Toby, 
rifing from his chair, and going acrofs 
the room, with the fly in his hand. — 
I'll not hurt a hair of thy head : — Go, 
fays he, lifting up the fafh, and open- 
ing his hand as he fpoke, to let it efcape; 

§0, poor devil,— get thee gone, why 
lould I hurt thee ?-w This world, 
furely, is wide enough to hold both thee 
and me. 

^»» This is to krvt for parents and 
governors inftead of a whole volume up- 
oa the fubjedl. Sterne, 

§ 150- The Starling. 

^. — Beihrew t\it fomhre pencil ! faid ? 
vauntingly — for I envy not its pow- 
ers, which paints theevilsof life with fo 
hard and deadly a colouring. The mind 
fits terrified at the objcfts Ihe has mag- 
nified herfelf and blackened: reduce 
them to their proper fize and hue, fhc 
overlooks them. 'Tis true, faid 1, 

corre£iing the propofition-r-the Baftile 
is not an evil to be defpifed-!-but ftrip 
it of its towers-r-fill up the fofle— unbar- 
ricade the doors — call it fimply a con- 
finement, and fuppofe 'tis fome tyrant 
of a diftemper— and not of a man—- 
which holds you in it-r-the evil vaniftics, 
and you bear the other half without 
pomplaint. 

I was interrupted in the hey-day of 
this foliloquy, with a voice which I tool^ 
to be of a child, which complained ** it 
«« could not get out,"; ■ , 1 looked up 
and down the paflage, and feeing nei- 
ther man, woman, nor child| I went ott( 
without further attention , 



In my return back through the paf- 
fage, I heard the fame words repeated 
twice over; and looking op, I faw ic 
was a Starling hung in a little cage— — * 
*' I can't get out — I can't get out/* 
faid the Starling, 

I flood looking at the bird ; and to 
every perfon who came through the 
pafl!age, iyran fluttering to the fide to- 
wards which they approached it, with 
the fame lamentations of its captivity— 
" I can't get out," faid the Starlings 
God help thee ! faid I, but I will let 
thee out, cod what it will ; fo I tamed. 
about the cage to get at the door; it 
was twilled and double twifted fo fall 
with wire, there was no getting it open 
without pulling the cage to pieces— I 
took both hands to it. 

The bird flew to the place where I 
was attempting his deliverance, and 
thru (ling his head through the trellis, 
preflTed his bread againfl it, as if impa- 
tient. — I fear, poor creature ! faid I, I 
cannot fet thee at liberty-*-'' No,'* faii 
the Starling. — '* I can't get out, I can't 
^* get out," faid the Starling. 

I vow I never had my affedlions more 
tenderly awakened ; nor do I remember 
an incident in my life, where the diffi- 
pated fpirits, to which my reafon had 
been a bubble, were fo fuddenly called 
home. Mechanical as the notes were, 
yet fo true in tune to nature were the/ 
chanted, that in one moment they over* 
threw all my fy Hematic reafonings upon 
the Bailile ; and I heavily walked up 
flairs, unfaying every \vord I had faid ia 
going down them. 

Difguife :thyfclf as thou wilt, fliH, 
flaveryl faid I— flill thou art a bitter 
draught I and though thonfands in all 
ages have been made to drink of thee, 
thou art no lefs bitter on that amount. 
—'Tis thou, thrice fweet and graciotis 
goddefs, addrefling myfelf to Liberty^ 
whom all in public or in orivate wor- 
fhip, whofe tafle is grateful, and ever 
will be fo, till Nature herfelf fliall 
change—no tint of words can fpot thy 
fnowy mantle, or thymic power turn 
thy fceptre into iron— —with thee to 
fmile upon him as he eats his croft, the 
Twain is happier than his monarch, 
from whofe court choa art exiled !-^ 
Oracioos Heaven ! cried I, kneeling 
down upon the laft ftep bot one in my 
afcent— Qrant me out h<^^«>^^^ 
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gtttit Beftower of it> and ^ve me but iron enter into hU fonl-^t biirfl intd 

this fair goddefs as xnv companion-^* tears— ^I could not fuflain' the pi£lare 

and (hower down thy mitres, if it feems of confinement which my fancy had 

good unto thy Divine providence, upon drawn. Iti^f* 

thofe heads which are aching for them. j ,j2. Trim's Exphnation of the fifib 

S^fi^* Commd/tdmnt. 

§151. The Captive. '^ u^Pr'y thee. Trim , quoth my ft^ 

The bird in his cage purfued me into ther,— What doft thou mean, by "ho. 

toy room j I fat down clofe by my table, " "^"""g ^»>y ^^^^^^ f »d, "?'^«'' ' * 
and leaning my head upon my hand, { Allowing them, an»t pleafe yotir bo- 
began to figure to myfelif the miferies of no«^ three halfpence a day out of njy 
confinement : I was in a right frame for Pf^ ^^^^ they grow oW.--And didft 
it, and fo I gave full fcop? to my ima- S"*" .^^. ^}^^i ^nm ? faid Yorick* - 
sination He did indeed, replied my uncle Toby, 
I was going to begin with the tail- -^TJ^f «» Trim, faid Yorick, fpringing 
lions of my fellow-creatures born to no ®«^ «/^» ^i»^^,> *"^ ^^^'""^ ^^? S?'; 
inheritance but flavery ; but finding, P^'^^ ^V *^« hand, thou art the heft 
kowever afFeding the pifture was, thafi commentator upon that part of the De- 
could not brin|it near me, and thit calogue; and I honour thee more for it, 
the multitude of fad groupes in it did Corporal Trim, than if thou had ft had 
bot diftrad m c • * ^^^^ *** ^"^ Talmud itfelf* Im. 
* i 'i?^^ V* ^"^^^ captive, and having ^ ,.3, Jiealti. 
LkS^thJr.k^ri^'^'V ^ '*1!S O bleffed health ! thou art above all 
JSl t^kefe n^^^^^^^^ |oW and treafure ; Mh thou who en. 
'I'brh'd^irC away W^ the foul,-.nd opened aU iu 

with long expectation and confinement, K^^" ^ '"'wrr.Kr^^^ 

and felt what kind of ficknefs of th^ ^'^ virtue. -He that haa thee has littU 

beart it was which arifes from hope de- "^" 'Z^ ^\^ ^^^ ^ ^" '^^' " ^' 

fcrred. Upon looking nearer, I faw wretched as t« want thee,-wants^^ 

bim pale and feverifh f in thirty years ^*"g ^"^ '^"- ^^'^• 

the weftern breeze had not once fanned j ij^, J Fojage to Lillifut. 

bisblood— -hehadfeen nofun>nOttioon, CHAP. I. 

in all that time— -nor had the voice of _,. , ^ * \.f. ^/^ 

friend or kinfman breathed through his The author giw/omi account ofhimftlfam 

Jattice— his children ^ ^ A«"*^ • ^^'M inducements to tra-vel 

—But here my heart began to bleed ^' " jbip^recked, Mnd/wimsfor hi, 
1— and I was forced to go on with ano- ^'fi 5 gets jafe onjhore in the countp 0^ 
ther part of the portrait. ^/7^i>«/ ; is made a fr^oner, and car- 

He was fitting upon the ground upon *"'''«/ '^ country. 
a little draw, in the furtheft corner of My father had a fmall eftate in Not 

bis dungeon, which was alternately his tlnghamfhire ; I was the third of fivi 

chair and bed : a little calendar of fmall fonsv He fent me to Emanuel college 

Hicks were laid at the head, notched all in Cambridge at fourteen years old 

over with the'difmal days and nights he where I refided three yi^ars, and appliec 

bad pafTed there«*-.he had one of thefe myfelf clofe to my ftudies ; but thi 

little fticks in his hand, and with a rufty charge of maintaining me, alchougl 

nail he was etching another day of mi- I had a very fcanty allowance, beiD| 

fery to add to the heap. As I darkened too great for a narrow fortune, I wai 

the little light he had, he lifted up a bound apprentice to Mr. James Bates 

bopelefs eye towards the door, then caft an eminent furgeon in London, wit! 

It down^ii^fhook his head, and went on whom I continued four yeaps ; and m] 

with his work of affli^ion. I heard his father now and then fending me fm>l 

chains upon his legs, as he turned his fnms of money, I laid them out i) 

body to lay his little fti;:k upon the learning navigation, and olher parts o 

bimdk-«^Hcgaveadeepfigh«<>-i&wthf tbe mttiieiattki> afefol to ibofe wh 
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intend to travel, as I always believed it 
would be fome time or other my fortune 
to do. When I left Mr. Bates, I went 
^wn to my father ; where, by the af-> 
fi (lance of him and my uncle John, and 
fome other relations, I got forty pounds, 
and a promife of thirty popnds a year 
to maintain me at Leyden i-there I 
fludied phyiic two years and feven 
monchsji knowing it would be ufeful in 
long voyages. 

Soon after my return from Leyden, I 
was recommended by iny good mailer 
Mr. Bates to be furgeon to the-Swalbw, 
captain Abraham Pannell, commander ; 
with whom I continued three years and 
a half, making a voyage or two into the 
Levant, and u>me other parts. When 
I came back, I refolved to fettle in 
London, to which Mr. BateS;, my maf- 
ter, encouraged me, and by him I was 
recommended to feveral patients. I took 
part of a fmall houfe in the Old. Jewry ; 
and being advifed to alter my condition, 
I married Mrs. Mary Burton, fecond 
daughter to Mr. Edmund Bqrton, hofier 
in Newgate- ilreet, with whom 1 re- 
ceived four hundred pounds for a por- 
tion. 

But, my good mailer Bates dying in 
two years after, and I having few 
friends, my bufinefs began to fail ; for 
my confcience would not fuflTer me to 
imitate the bad pra^ice of too many 
among my brethren. Having therefore 
confiilted with my wife, and fome of 
my acquaintance, I determined to go 
again to Tea. I was furgeon fucceifively 
in two Slips, and made feveral voyages 
for ^x years to the Eaft and Weft -In- 
dies, by which I got fome addition to 
my fortune. Mr hours of Iqfure I 
fpent in readin^tbe beft authors, an* 
tient and modern, being always pro- 
vided with a good number of books ; 
and when I was afliore, in obferving the 
manners and difpofitions of the people, 
as well as learning their language, 
wherein I had a great facility qy the 
ftrength of my memory. 

The lad of thefe voyages not proving 
very fortunate, I grew weary of the fea, 
and intended to &y at home with my 
wife and family. I removed from the 
Old-Jewrv to Fetter^lane, and from 
thence to Wappibg, hoping to get bnfi- 



nefs among the failors ; bat it would not 
turn to account. After three years ex^ 
peflation that things would mend, I 
accepted an advantageous offer front 
captain William Pritchard, mafter of 
the Antelope, who was making a voy- 
age to the South -Sea. We fet fail from 
Briflol, May 4th, 1699, and our voy- 
age at fir (I was very profperous. 

It would not be proper, for fome rea« 
fons, to trouble the reader with the par« 
ticulars of our adventures in thofe feas ; 
let it fufiice to inform him, that, in opr 
pafTage from thence to the Eaft-Indies, 
we were driven by a violent Aorm to 
the north. well of Van Diemen's land. 
By an obfervation we found ourfelvea 
in the latitude of 50 degrees 2 minutes 
fouth. Twelve of our crew were dead 
by immoderate labour, and ill foods 
the red were in a very weak conditiottt 
On the fifth of November, which was 
the beginning of fummer in thofe parts^ 
the weather l>eing very hazy, the fca- 
men fpied a rock within half a cable's 
length of the (hip ; but the wind was 
fo KTong, that we were driven diredly 
upon it, and immediately Iplit. Six of 
the crew, of whom I was one, having 
let down the boat into the fea, made a 
ihift to get clear of the (hip and the 
rock. We rowed by my computation 
about three leagues, till we were ablo 
to work no longer, being already fpent 
with labour while we were in the (nip. 
We therefore truded ourfelves to the 
mercy of the waves, and in about half 
an hour the boat was overfet by a fud- 
den flurry from the north. What be* 
^ame of my companions in the boat, aa 
well as of thofe who efcaped on tha 
rock> or were left in the velTel, I can- 
not tell ; but conclude they were all 
lod. For my own part, I fwam as for- 
tune directed me, and was pulhed for- 
ward by wind and tide. I often let my 
legs drop, and pould feel no bottom ; 
but when I was almod gone, and abla 
to druggie no longer, I found myfelf 
within my depth ; and by this time the 
dorm was much abated. The decli- 
vitv was fo fmallj that I walked near a 
mile before I got to the (hore, which I 
conje6lured was about eight o'clock in 
the evening. I then advanced forward 
near half a mile« but could net difcover 
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any figns ot houfes or inhabitants ; at 
lead I was in fo weak a condftion, that 
I did not obfcrve them. I was extreme- 
ly tiredy and with that, and the heat of 
the weather, and about half a pint of 
brandy that I drank as I left the (hip, 
I found myfelf myfelf much inclined to 
ileep. I lay down on the grafs, which 
was very (hort and foft, where I flept 
founder than ever I remembered to have 
• done in my life, and, as I reckoned, 
about nine hours ; for when I awaked, 
it was jbft day-lights I attempted to 
rife, but was not able to ftir; for as I 
happened to lie on my back, I found 
my arms and legs were llrongly faftened 
on each fide to the ground ; and my 
hair, which was long and thick, tied 
down in the fame manner. I likewife 
felt feveral flender ligatures acrofs my 
body, from my arm-pits to my thighs. 
I could only look upwards, the fun be* 
^n to grow hot, and the light offended 
my tyes. I heard a confufed noife 
about me ; but, in the poflure 1 lay, 
could fee 'nothing except the iky. In a 
little time I felt fomethin? alive mov. 
ing on my left leg, which advancing 
gently forward over my breaft, came al- 
moft up to my chin ; when bending my 
eyes downward as much as I could, I 
perceived it to be a human creature not 
fix inches high, with a bow and ar- 
row in his hands, and a quiver at his 
back. In the mean time, I felt at leaft 
forty more of the fame kind (as I con- 
jediured) following the firft. I was in 
the utmoft aftonilhment, and roared fo 
loud, that they all ran back in a fright ; 
and ibme of them, as I was afterwards 
told, were hurt with the falls they got 
by leaping from my fides upon the 
ground. However, they foon recurn- 
ed, and one of them,"'who ventured fo 
far as to get a full fight of my face, 
lifting up his hands and eyes by way 
of admiration, cried out in a (hrill but 
diilinA voice, hekinah digul : the others 
repeated the fame words feveral times, 
but I then knew not what they meant. 
I lay all this while, as the reader may 
believe, in great uneafinefs ; at length, 
ft'^^ggliiig to get loofe, I had the for- 
tune to break the ilrings, and wrench 
out the pegs that fallened my left arm 
to the ground ; for, by lifting it up to 



my face,^I difcovcred the methods tbty 
had taken to bind me, and at the fanie 
time with a violent pull, which gave me ' 
cxceffive pain, la little loofened the 
firings that tied down my hair on the 
left fide, fo that I was jufi able to turn 
my head about two inches. But the 
creatures ran off a fecond time, before 
I could feize thep ; whereupon there 
was a great fhout in a very fhrill ac- 
cent, atid after it ceafed, I heard one of 
them cry aloud, tolgo pbonac ; when in 
an inftant I felt above an hundred ar-' 
rows difcharged on my left hand, which 
pricked me Uke fo many needles ; and 
befides, they fhot another flight into 
the air, as we do bombs in Erope, 
whereof many, I fuppofe, fell on my 
body, (though I felt them not) and fome 
on my face, which I immediately co- 
vered with my left hand. When this 
fhower of arrows was over, I fell a 
groaning with grief and pain, and then 
Sriving again to get loofe, they difl 
charged another volley larger than the 
firfl, and fome of them attempted with 
fpears to flick me in the fides ; bat by 
good luck I had on me a buff jerkin, 
which they could not pierce. I thoughc 
it the moil prudent method to lie flill, 
and my defign was to continue fo till 
night, when, my left hand being al- 
ready loofe, I could eafily free myfelf: 
and as for the inhabitants, I had reafon 
to believe I might be a match for the 
greateft army they could bring againfl 
me, if they were all of the fame fize 
with him that I faw. But fortune dif- 
pofed otherways of me. When the peo- 
ple obferved I was quiet, they dif. 
charged no more arrows : but, by the 
noife I^heard, I knew|fteir numbers in- 
creafed : and about four yards from me, 
over-againft my right ear, I heard a 
knocking for above an hour, like that 
of people at work ; when turning my 
head that way, as well as the pegs and 
firings would permit me, I faw a flage 
ere^ed about a foot and a half from 
the ground, capable of holding four of 
the inhabitants, with two or three lad- 
ders to mount it : from whence one of 
them, who feemed to be a perfon of 
quality, made me a long fpeech, where- 
of I underdood not one fyllable. Bat 
I fhould have mentioned, that before 
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the principal perfon l)egan his oration, other iign, that I wanted drink. They 
he cried out three times, langro dibul found by my eating, thatafmall quan* 
fan ; (thefe words and the former were tity would not fu^ce me, and being a 
afterwards repeated and explained to mod ingenious people, .they flung up 
me.) Whereupon immediately about with great dexterity one of their largeil 
fifty of the inhabitants came and cut hogflieads, then rolled it towards my 
the firings that fattened the left fide of hand, and beat out the top ; I drank 
my head, which gave me the liberty of it off at a draught, which I might well 
turning it to the right, and of obferv^ do, for it did not hold half a pint, and 
ing the perfon and gefture of him that tailed like a fmall wine of Burgundy, 
was to fpeak. He appeared to be of a but much more delicious. They brought 
middle age, and taller than any of the me a fecond hoglhead, which I drank 
other three who attended him, whereof in the fame manner, and made ^gn% 
one was a page that held up his train, for more ; but they had none to give 
and feemed to be fomewhat longer than me. When I had performed thefe won- 
my middle finger ; the other two flood ders, they fhouted for joy, and danced 
one on each fide to fupport him. He upon my breafl, repeating feveral timet 
a£led tvtty part of an orator, and. I as they did at firfl, behind deguL Thejr 
conldobferve many periods of threaten, made me a fign that I fliould throw 
ings, and others of promifes, pity, and down the two hogfheads, but firfl warn- 
kindnefs. I anfwered in a h'N words, ning the people below (o fland out of 
but in the mofl fubmidive manner, lift- the way, crying aloud, boract mevola^ 
ing up my left hand and both my eyes and when they faw the vefTels in the 
to the fun, as calling him for a wit- air, there was an univerfal fhout of ^. 
nefs ; and being almofl famifhed with kinab degui. I confefs, I was often 
hunger, having not eaten a morfel for tempted, while they were pafling back- 
fome hours before I left the fhip, I wards and forwards on my body, to 
found the demands of nature fo flrong feize forty or fifty of the firll that came 
upon me, that I could not forbear fhew- in my reach, and dafh them againll the 
ing my impatience (perhaps againfl the ground. But the remembrance of what 
firi^ rules of decency) by putting my I had felt, which probably might not 
fineer frequently to my mouth, to fig- be the worfl they could do, and the 
niry that I wanted food. The burgo promife of honour 1 made them, for fb 
(for fo they call a great lord, as I after- I interpreted my fubmiflive behaviour, 
wards learnt) underllood roe vtry well, foon drove out thefe imaginations. Be* 
He defcended from the flage, and com- fides, I now confidered myfelf as bound 
manded that feveral ladders fhould be by the laws of hofpitality to a people, 
applied to my fides, on which above an who had treated me with fo much ex* 
hundred of the inhabitants mounted, pence and magnificence. However, in 
and walked towards my mouth, laden my thoughts I could not fufficiently 
with bafkets full of meat, which had wonder at the intrepidity of thefe di« 
been provided and fent thither by the minutive mortals, whodurll venture to 
king's orders, upon the firfl intelli- mount and walk upon my body, while 
gence he received of me. I obferved one of my hands was at liberty, >^ith* 
there was the fiefli of feveral animals, out trembling at the very fight of fo 
but could not diflinguifh them by the prodigious a creature, a; I mufl appear 
tafle. There were fhoulders, legs, and to them. After fome time, when they 
loins fhaped like thofe of mutton, and obferved that I made no more demaocU 
very well drefied, but fmaller than the for meat, there appeared before me a' 
wings of a lark. I eat them by two perfon of high rank from his imperial 
or three at a mouthful, and took three majefly. His excellency, having mount* 
loaves at a time about the bignefs of ed on the fmall of my right leg, ad« 
inufket-bullets. They fuppliea me as vanced forwards up to my face,- with 
fafl as they could, fhewing a thoufand about a dozen of his retinue. And pro- 
marks of wonder and aflonifhment at ducing his credentials under the fignet 
aiy bulk and appetite. I then made an- loyaJ^ which he applied, clofe to my 
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tyts, fpoke about ten minutes without flept about eight hours, as T w^ ^ftef* 
any figns' of aneer, but with a kind of wards afTared ; and it was no wonder, 
determinate reiolution ; often pointing for the phyiicians, by the emperor'-i 
forwards, which, ^s I afterwards found, order, h^d mingled a Qeepy potion vft 
was towards the capital city, about half tl|e hogflieads of wine, 
smile diftant, whither it was agreed by It feems that, upon the fifft monient 
lis majefty in council that I mud be ( was difcovered fleeping on the ground 
4 conveyed, I anfwered.in few words, after my landing, the empefor had ear- 
|>iit to no purpofe, and made a fign ly notice of it by an exj^refs ; and de* 
with my hand that was loofe, putting termined in council that I ihould be 
itto the other (but over his excellency's tied in the manner I have related, 
lead, for. fear of hurting him or his (which was done in the night while f 
train) and then to my own head and uept) that plenty of meat ai|d drink 
txxly* to iignify tl^at I defired my li- ihoufd be fent to me, apd a machine 
berty. It appeared that he un4erhood prepared to carry me to the capital 
me wel) enough, for be ihook his head city, 

hy way of difapprobation,and held his This refolution perhaps may appear 
jiand in a pofture to (hew, that I muft very bold and dangerous, and I am conr 
be carried as a prifoner, However, fident would not be imitated by any 
be made other figns to liet me under- prince in Europe on the likeoccafion; 
iland that I ihould have n^eat and however, in my opinion, it was ex. 
drink enough, and very good treat- tremely prudent, as well as generous ; 
snent. Whereupon {once more thought for fuppofing thefe people had endea* 
of attempting to break my bonds, but voured to kill me with their fpears and 
Ugain, when I felt the fmart of their arrows while I was afleep, I ihould cer- 
arrows upon my face and hands, which tainly have awaked with the firfl fen^e 
were all in bliflers, and many of the of fmart, which might fo far have rouz- 
I darts Hill (licking in them, and obferv- ed my rage and flrength, as to have 
|ng likewife that the number of my ene- enabled me to break the firings where- 
fnies increafed, I gave tokens to let with ( was tied ; after which, as they 
them know, that they might do with were no table to make reliftance, fo they 
ine what they pleafed. Upon this could expedb no mercy, 
the hurgo and his train withdrew with Thefe people are moft excellent ma* 
inuch civility and chearful counte- thematicians, and arrived to a great 
nances. Soon after J heard a genera} perfedion in mechanics by the counte- 
ihout, with frequent repetitions of the nance and encouragement of the em r 
)Vords, pepiom felan^ and I felt great peror, who is a renowned patron of 
numbers of people on my left fide re- learning. This prince hath feveral 
laxing the cords to fuch a degree, that machines fixed on wheels for the car- 
I was able to turn upon my right, and riage of trees and other great weights, 
to eafe myfelf with making water ; He often builds his largefl men of war, 
^Rfhich I vtxy plentifully did, to the whereof fome are nine feet long, in the 
^reat aftonifhment of the people, who woods where the timber grows, and has 
iconjeduring by my motion what I was them carried on thefe engines three or 
^oing to do, immediately opened to the four hundred yards to the fea. Five 
right and left on that fide, to avoid the hundred carpenters and engineers were 
torrent which fell with fuch noife and immediately fet at work to prepare the 
violence from me. 3ut before this, greaced engine they had. (t was a frame 
they had daubed my face and both my of wood raifed three inches frofn the 
bands with a fort of ointmjcnt very plea- ground, about feven feet long and fbuf 
fant to the fmell, which in a few mi- wide, moving upon twenty-two wheels. 
Butes removed all the fmart of their ar- The fhout J heard was upon the ar- 
rows. Thefe circumflances, added to rival of this engine, which it feems fet 
the refrefhment I had received by their out in four hours after my landing, |t 
fi^tuals and drink, whiph were \txy was brought parallel to me, as 1 lav^ 
^oi^riihin^^ difjpofe^ l^e to ilee|>. \ j^i^t ^e princi|>§l d^ffifu}ty vya^tosaifi 
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(knd place me in this vehicle. Eighty 
'poles, each of one foot high, were eredl- 
ed for this purpofe^ and very ftrong 
cords, of the bignefs df packthread, were 
* , fallened by hooks to many bandages, 
which the workmen had girt round my 
neck, my hands, my body, and my 
legs. Nine hundred of the flrongeft 
men were employed to draw up thefe 
cords by many pullies fadened on the 
poles, and thus, in ]efs than three hours, 
I wasraifed and flung into the engine, 
and there tied fad. All this I was told, 
for, while the wholp operation was per- 
forming, I lay in a profound flcep by 
the force of that foporiferous medicine 
infufed into my liquor. Fifteen hun- 
dred of the emperor's largeft horfes, 
each about four inches and an half high, 
were employed to draw me towards the 
metropolis, which, as I faid, was half a 
mile diftant* 

About four hours after we began our 
journey, I awaked by a very ridiculous 
accident ; for tl\c carriage being ftopt 
awhile to adjuft fomething that was out 
of order, two or three of the young na- 
tives had the curioCly to fee how I 
looked when I was afleep ; they climb- 
ed up into the engine, and advancing 
very foftly to my jface, one of them, an 
officer in the guards, put the fharp end 
of his half-piKe a good way up into my 
left noHril, which tickled my nofc like 
a draw, and made me fnceze violent- 
ly*: whereupon they ftole ofF unpcr- 
ceived, and it was three v/eeks before 
1 knew the caufe of my awaking \o fu.d- 
denly. We made a long march the re- 
maining part of the day, and refted at 
night with iive hundred guards an each 
fide of me, half with torches, and half 
with bows and arrows, ready to (hoot 
jnc, if I ihould offer to ilir. The next 

• It has been remarked, that cooraje In what- 
ever caufe, though it fometimcs excit<.-j indigna- 
tion, It never thj objeft of contempt j but Jiis -p- 
l^ars to be true, only becaufe courage is fappofci 
to imply fupeiiority t for this officer in the guards 
becomes extremely ridiculous and CDntcmptible 
by an" a& of the moft dating curiofity, which feu 
him in comparifon with Gulliver j to whom he 
was fo much inferior, that a b!aft of the Man- 
inountain*s noftrils would have endangered his 
life ; and if heroifm itfelf is not proof againft ri« 
4iculc, tbofe fureJy are Lilliputians in philofophy. 
Who conlider ridicule at the ted of truth. 



morning at fun-rife we continued our 
march, and arrived within two hun- 
dred yards of the city-gates about noon. 
The emperor, and all his court, came 
out to meet us, but his great officers 
would by no means fufFer his majefty 
to endanger his perfon by mounting on 
my body. 

At the place where the carriage ftopt, 
there flood an ancient temple, efteem- 
ed to be the largeft in the whole king- 
^dom, which, having beeh polluted 
fome years before by an unnatural mur- 
der, was, according to the zeal of thofe 
people, looked upon as prophane, and 
therefore had been applied to common 
ufe, and all the ornaments and farni- 
ture carried away. In ihis edifice it 
was determined I (hould lodge. The 
great gate fronting to the north was 
about four feet high, and almoft two 
feet wide, through which I could eafily 
creep. On each fide of the gate was a 
fmall window, not above fix inches from 
the ground : into that on the left fide 
the king's fmith conveyed fourfcoreand 
eleven chains, like thofe that hang to 
a lady's watch in Europe, and almoU 
as large, which were locked to my left 
leg with fix and thirty padlocks. Over- 
againil this temple, on the other fide 
of the great highway, at twenty feet 
diftance, there was a turret at leaft five 
feet high. Here the emperor afcendcd, 
with many principal lords of his court, 
to have an opportunity of viewing me, 
as I was told, for I could not fee them. 
It was reckoned that above an hundred 
thoufand inhabitants came out of the 
town upon the fame errand ; and, in 
fpite of my guards, I believe, there 
could no: be fewer than ten thoufand 
at feveral times, who mounted my body 
by the help of ladders. But a procla- 
mation was foon ifTucd to forbid it on 
pain of death. Vv^hcn the workmen 
found it was impoffible for me to break 
loofe, they cut all the ftrings that bound 
me ; whereupon I rofc up with as me- 
lancholy a djfpofition as ever 1 had ia 
my life. But the noife and aftonifh- 
ment of the people at feeing me rife and 
walk are not to be exprefTed. The 
chains that held my left leg were about 
two yards long, and gave me not only 
the liberty of walking backwards and 
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forwards in a fcmiclrcle ; but, befng 
fixed within four inches of the gate, al- 
lowed me to creep in, and lie at my 
full length in the temple. 

CHAP. II. 

The emperor dfLilliput, attended hy fede- 
ral of the nohiltty^ comes to fee the au- 
thor in his confinement* The emperor* s 
' ferfon and habit defcrihed. Learned 
men appointed to teach the author their 
language. He gains faruour by his mild 
difpofitioH. His pockets are fearched^ 
and his fnxJord and piftols taken from 
him. 

When I found myfelf on my feet, I 
looked about me, and muft confefs I 
never beheld a more entertaining pro- 
fpedl. The country around appejired 
like a continued garden, and the in- 
clofed fields, which were generally forty 
feet fquare, refembled fo many beds of 
flowers. Thefe fields were intermingled 
with woods of half a ftang •, and the 
talleft trees, as I could judge, appeared 
to be feven feet high . I viewed the town 
on my left hand, which looked like the 
painted fcene of a city in a theatre, 

I had been for fome hours extremely 
prefled by the neceffities of nature ; 
which was no wonder, it being almoft 
two days fince I had laft difburthened 
myfelf. I was under great difficulties 
between urgency and ftiame. The beft 
expedient 1 could think on, was to creep 
into my houfe, which I accordingly did; 
and (hutting the gate after me, I went 
as far as the length of my chain would 
fufFer, and difcharged my body of that 
uneafy load. But this was the only 
• time I was ever guilty of fo uncleanly 
an aftion : for which I cannot but hope 
the candid reader will give fome allow- 
ance, afcer he hath maturely and im- 
partially confidered my cafe, and the 
diftrefs I was in. From thJ4 time my 
conrtant pradicewas, as foon as I rofe, 
to perform that bufinefs fn open air at 
the full extent of my chain ; and due 
care was taken every morning, before 
company came, that the ofFcnfive mat- 
ter fhould be carried oiF in wheel-bar- 

• A fi§ttg is a pole or perch 5 fixiccn feet and 
an half. 
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rows by two fervants appointed for that 
purpofe. i would riot have dwelt 'fo 
long upon a circumftance, that perhaps 
at firft fight may appear not very mo- 
mentous, if I had not thought it ne- 
ceflary to juftify my charafter in point 
of cleanlinefs to the world ; which I am 
told fome of my maligners have beca 
pleafed, upon this and other occafions» 
to call in queftion. 

When this adventure was at an end, 
I came back out of my houfe, having 
occafion for frefli air. The emperojr 
was already defcended from the tower, 
and advancing on horfeback towards 
me, which had like to have coft him^dcar ; 
for the beaft, though very well trained, 
yet wholly unufed to fuch a fight, whjch 
appeared as if a mountain moved be- 
fore him, reared upon his hinder feet: 
but that prince, who is an excellent 
horfeman, kept his feat till his attend- 
ants ran in, and held the bridle, while 
his majefty had time to difmount. When 
he alighted, he furveyed me round with 
great admiration ; but kept beyond the 
length of my chain. He ordered his 
cooks and butlers, who were already 
prepared, to give me victuals and drink, 
which they pufhed forward in a fort of 
vehicles upon wheels, till I could reach 
tTiem. I took thefe vehicles, and fooa 
emptied them all ; twenty of them were 
filled with meat, and ten with liquor; 
each of the former afforded me two or 
three good mouthfuls ; and I emptied 
the liquor of ten vefTels, which was 
contained in earthen vials, into one ve- 
hicle, drinking it off at a draught ; and 
fo I did the reft. The emprefs, and 
young princes of the blood of both fexes, 
attended by many ladies, fat at feme 
diftance in their chairs ; but upon the 
accident that happened to the emperor^s 
horfe, they alighted, and came near 
his perfon, which I am now going to 
defcribe. He is taller, by almoft the 
breadth of my nail, than any of his 
court, which alone is enough to ftrikc 
an awe into the beholders. His fea- 
tures are ftrong and mafculine, with an 
Auftrian lip and arched nofe, his com- 
plexion olive, his countenance eredt, 
his body and limbs well proportioned, 
all his motions graceful, and his de- 
portment majcftic, Hq was then paft 

his 
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Ms prime, being twenty-eight years and 
three quarters old, of which he had 
reigned about feven in great felicity, 
and generally viftorious. For the bet- 
ter convenience of beholding him, I lay 
on my fide, fo that my face was paral- 
lei to his, and he Hood but three yards 
off: however, I have had him fince 
many times in my hand, and therefore 
cannot be deceived in the defcription. 
His drefs was very plain and fimple, 
and the fafhion of it between the Afia- 
ticlc and the European : but he had on 
his head a light helmet of gold, adorn- 
ed with jewels, and a plume on the 
creft. He held his fword drawn in his 
hand to defend himfelf, if I (hould hap- 
pen to break loofe * ; it was almolt three 
inches long ; the hilt and fcabbard were 
gold enriched with diamonds. His 
voice was fhrill, but very clear and ar- 
ticulate, and I could diflindly hear ir, 
when I flood up. The ladies and cour- 
tiers were all mofl magnificently clad, 
fo that the fpot they flood upon fcemed 
to refemble a petticoat fpread on the 
ground, embroidered with figures of 
gold and filver. His imperialmajefty 
(poke often to me, and I returued an- 
(wers ; but neither of us could under- 
ftand a fyliable. There were feveral of 
his priefts and lawyers prefent (as I 
conje^ured by their habits) who were 
commanded to addrefs themfelves to 
me, and I fpoke to them in as many 
languages as I had the leafl fmattering 
of, which were high and low Dutch, 
Latin, French, Spanifh, Italian, and 
lingua Franca ; but all to no purpofe, 
yVfcer about two hours the court retired, 
and I was left with a ftrong guard to 
prevent the impertinence, and probably 
the malice of the rabble, who were vtxy 
impatient to crowd about me as near as 
they durft, and fome of them had the 
impudence to fhoot their arrows at me, 

* The mafcoline ftrength of featares, which 
Oullivcr could not fee till he Itid hit face upon 
the ground, and the awful fuperiority of ftature 
Jo a being, whom he held in his hand j the hel- 
met, the plume, and the fword, are a fine re- 
pfoof of human pride; the objeds of which are 
trifling dtftin£yont, whether of perfon or rank } 
the ridicnlout parade and oftentatioii of a pig- 
my \ which derive not only their origin but their 
ufe from the fdly, weaknefs, and imperfc^on 
•f (^rfeWcs and others. 



as I fate on the ground by the door of 
my houfe, whereof one very narrowly 
miflVd my left eye. But the colonel or- 
dered fix of the ringlc-iders to be feized, 
and thought no punifhment fo proper 
as to deliver them bound into my hands; 
which fome of his foldiers accordingly 
did, pufhing them forwards with the 
but-ends of their pikes into my reach: 
I took them all in my ri^^lit hand, put 
five of them into my coat- pocket, and 
as to the iixth, I made a countenance 
as if I would eat him alive. The poor 
man fqualled terribly, and the colonel 
and his officers were in much pain, efpe- 
cially when they faw me take out my 
penknife: but I foon put them out of 
fear; for, looking mildly, and imme- 
diately cutting the firings he was bound 
with, I fet him gently on the ground, 
and away he ran. J treated the reft in 
the fame manner, taking them one by 
one out of my pocket ; and I obferved 
both the foldiers and people were high- 
ly delighted at this mark of my cle- 
mency, which was reprefented wtry 
much to my advantage at court. 

Towards night I got with fome diffi- 
culty into my houfe, where I lay on the 
ground, and continued to do fo about 
a. fortnight; during which time the 
emperor gave orders to have a bed pre- 
pared for me. Six hundred beds • of 
the common meafure were brought ia 
carriages, and worked up in my houfe; 
an hundred and fifty of their beds, fewn 
together, made up the breadth and 
length ; and thefe were four doubled, 
which hov/ever kept me but indiffe- 
rently from the hardnefs of the floor, 
that was pf fmooth ftone. By the fame 
computation they provided me with 
fheets, blankets, and coverlets, tole- 
rable enofigh for one, who had beeui fo 
long inured to hardfhips. 

As the news of my arrival fpread 
through the kingdom, it brought pro-. 
digious numbers of rich, idle^ and cu« 
rions people to (ee me ; fo that the vil. 
lages were almoft emptied ; and great 
negleA of tillage and houfehold affairs 
mufl have enfued, if his imperial ma« 
jeily had not provided, by feveral pro- 

* Gulliver hat obfenred great exa£bneft in the 
jufl proportion and appearances of the objects 
^xis leflened. Orkkiy. 
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clamations and orders of ftatf, againft 
this inconveniency. Hedireaed» that 
thofe, who had already beheld ine^ 
fhould return home, and not prefume 
to come within fifty yards a( my houfe 
without licence from court ; whereby 
the fecrecaries of flate got conliderable 
fees. 

In the mean time the emperor held 
frequent councils, to debate whatcourfc 
ihould be taken with me ; and I was 
afterwards affured by a particular friend, 
a perfon' of great quality, who was as 
much in the fecret as any, that the court 
was under many difficulties concerning 
me. They apprehended my breaking 
loofe ; that my diet would be very ex- 
penfive,Jind might caufea famine. Some- 
times ihey determined to ftarve me, or at 
]?a(l to (hoot me in the face and hands 
with poifoned arrows, which would foon 
difpatch me ; but again they confidered, 
that the flench of fo large a carcafe 
might produce a plague in the metro- 
polis, and probably fpread through the 
whole kingdom. In the midA of thefe 
c6nfultations, fevcral officers of the ar- 
my went to the door of the great coun- 
cil-chamber, and two of them being 
admitted, gave an account of my be- 
haviour to the fix criminals above men- 
tioned, which made fo favourable an 
impreffion in the breaft of his majcJly, 
and the whole board, in my behalf, 
that an imperial commillion was ilTued 
out, obliging ail the villages nine hun- 
dred yards round the ciiy to deliver 
in every morning fix beeves, forty ihcep, 
and other victuals, for my fullenance ; 
together with a proportionable quanti- 
ty of bread, and wine, and other li- 
quors ; for the due payment of which 
his majefty gave affignments upon his 
treafury. For this prince lives chiefly 
upon his own demefnes, feldo?i, except 
upon great occafions, raifing any fub- 
fidies upon his fubjefls, who are bound 
to attend him in his wars at their own 
cxpence* An eflablilhment was alfo 
made of fix hundred perfons to be my 
domeftics, who had board-wages allow- 
ed for their maintenance, and tents 
built for them very conveniently on 
each fide of my door. It was likewife 
ordered, that three hundred taylors 
ftkould make me a fuit of cloaths after 



the fafliion of the country : that Gk of 
his majefty's greated fch'oldrs (h'ould be 
Employed to mflru^l me in their lan- 
guage : and laftly, that the emperor's 
horfes, and thofe of the nobility, and 
troops of guards* (hould be frequently 
exercifed in my fight, to accuftom them- 
felves to me. Ail thefe orders were du- 
ly put in execution, and in about three 
weeks I made a great progrefs in learn- 
ing their language ; during which time 
the emperor frequently honoured me 
with his vifits, and was pleafed toaffift 
my matters in teaching me. We began 
already to converfe together in fome 
fort ; and the firft words I learnt were 
to exprefs my dcdre, that he would 
pleafe to give me my liberty, which I 
cvcTy day repeated on my knees. j-]is 
anfwer, as I could apprehend it, was, 
that {his mud be a work of time, not 
to be thought on wiihout the advice of 
his council, and that firft I muft iumos 
kelmin pejfo defmar Ion empofo ; that is, 
fwear a peace with him and his king- 
dom. However, that I fhould be ufed 
with all kindnefs ; and he advifed me 
to acquire, by my patience and difcreet 
behaviour, the good opinion of himfelf 
and his fubjedls. He de^red I would 
not take it ill, if he gave orders to 
certain proper officers to fearch me ; 
for probably I might carry about me 
feveral weapons, which muft needs be 
dangerous things, if they anfwered the 
bulk of fo prodigious a perfon. I faid, 
his majeily fliould be fatisfied ; for I 
was ready to ilri 3 myfelf, and turn up 
my pockets before him. This I deli- 
vered part in words, and part in figns. 
He replied, that by the laws of the 
kingdom I muft be fearched by two of 
his officers ; that he knew this could 
not be done without my confent and 
aHiilance ; that he had fo good an opi- 
nion of my generofity and judice, as 
to truil their perfons in my hands : that 
whatever thev took from me, fhould be 
retar;ied when I left the country, or 
paid for at the rate which I would fet 
upon them. I took up the two officers 
in my hands, put them firfl into mjr 
coat-pockets, and then into every other 
pocket about me, except my two fobs, 
and another fecret pocket, which I had 
DO mind ihoold be fearched^ wherein I 
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liad fome little nece/Taries, that were the fmaller pocket on the right fide 

of no confequence to any but myfelF. were feverai round flat pieces of white 

In one of my fobs there was a filver and red metal of different bulk; fome 

watch, and in the other a fmall quan- of the white, which feemed to be fil- 

tity of gold in a purfe. Thefe gentle- ver, were fo large and heavy, that my 

men, having pen, ink, and paper about comrade and I could hardly lift them, 

them, made an exadl inventory of every In the left pocket were two black pillars 



thing they faw; and, when they had 
done, defired I would fat them down, 
that they might deliver it to the empe- 
ror. This inventory I afterwards tranf- 
lated into Englifh, and is word for 
word as follows. 



irregularly (haped: we could not without 
difHculty reach the top of them, as we 
flood at the bottom of his pocket. One 
of them was covered, apd feemed all of 
apiece; but at the upper end of the 
other there appeared a white round 



Imfri/nif, In the right coat pocket of fubJlance, about twice the bignefs of 

the great Man-mountain (for fo I in. our heads. Within each of thefe was 

terpret the words j^/»^«i/'/^r/«^ after inclofed a prodigious plate of fteel ; 

the flriftefl fearch we found only one which, by our orders, we obliged him 



to ihev/ us, becaufe we apprehended 
they might be dangerous engines. He 
took them out of their cafes, and told 
us, that in his own country his pradiQe 
was to fhave his beard with one of thefe^ 
and to cut his meat with the other. 
There were two pockets, which we 



greatpiece of coarfe cloth, large enough 
to be a foot-cloth for your majefty's 
chief room of flate. In the left pocket 
we faw a huge filver chell, with a co- 
ver of the fame metal, which we the 
fearchers were not able to lift. We de- 
iired it fhould be opened, and one of us 

fleppin^ into it, found himfelf up to couM not enter: thefe he called his 
the midUleg in a fort of dufl, fome part ^obs ; they were two large flits cutanto 

the top of his middle cover, but fqueez. 
ed clofe by the preflure of his oelly. 
Out of the right fob hung a great 
filver chain with a wonderful engine at 
the bottom. We direded him to draw 
out whatever was at the end of that 
chain ; which appeared to be a globe, 
half filver, and half of fome tranfparent 
metal ; for on the tranfparent fide we 
faw certain flrange figures circularly 
drawn, and thought we could touch 
them, till we found our fingers flopped 
by that lucid fubflance. He put this 
engine to our ears, which made an in- 
cefTant noife like that of a water-mill : 
and we conjecture it is either fome un- 
known animal, or the god that he wor- 
fhips ; but we are more inclined to the 
latter opinion, becaufe he afTured us 
(if we underflood him right, for he ex 
prefTed himfelf very imperfectly) that 
he feldom did any thing without con- 
fulting it. He called it his orade, and 
faid it pointed out the time for every 
aftion of his life •. From the left fob 



whereof flying up to our faces, fet us 
both a fneezine for fevexal times toge- 
ther. In his right waiflcoat pocket we 
found a prodigious bundle of white thin 
fubdances, folded one over another, 
about the bignefs of three men, tied 
with a flrong cable, and marked with 
black figures ; which we humbly con- 
ceive to be writings, every letter almoil 
half as large as the palm of our hands. 
In the left there was a fort of engine, 
from the back of which were extended 
twenty long poles, refembling the pa- 
KfadocS' before your Majefty's court; 
wherewith we conjeAure the Man- 
mountain combs his head ; for wq did 
not always trouble him with queflions, 
becaufe we found it a great difficulty to 
make him underfland us. In the large 
pocket on the right fide of bis middle 
cover (fo I tranflate the word ra/tfu/o, 
by which they meant my breeches) we 
fa^v a hollow pillar of irpn, about the 
length of a man, faflened to a flrong 
piece of timber, larger, than the pillar; 
and upon one fide of the pillar were 
huge pieces of iron flicking out, cut 



Perhtps the author intended to expofe the 



into ftrange figures, which we know not fl**'''' /f'^,i "*' T" *"' ?'"!"' ''"?!!', '^t!X 

f^^*,**^'- Tir I lations of traveUers, by fhewing how little truth 

what to make of. In the left pocket ^ecd to be mifundcrftood to make falfehood fpc- 
dn<Uner engine of tj^e fame kind. In 
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he took out a net almoft large enoagh * magnanimous prince*, was Icfs daont^ 
for a iifherman* but contrived to open ed than I could exped ; he ordered inc 
and fhut like a purfe, and ferved him to return it into the fcabbard, and call: 
for the fame ufe : we found therein fe- it on the ground as gently as I could, 
vetal maffy pieces of yellow metal, about fix feet from the end of my chain, 
which, if they be real gold, muft be of The next thing he demanded, was one 
immenfe value. of the hollow iron pillars ; by whith 

Hiving thus, in obedience to your he meant my pocket- piftols. I drcw^ 
majpiiy's commands, diligently fcarch- it out, and at his defire, as well as I 
cd all his pockets, weobferved a girdle could, cxpreffed to him the ufe of it ; 
about his waift, made of the hide of and charging it only with powder, 
fortie prodigious animal, from which which by the clofenefs of my pouch 
on the left fide kUng a fword of the happened to efcape wetting in the fea 
length of five men ; and on the right (an inconvenience againflwnich all pru- 
a bag or pouch divided into two cells, dent mariners take fpecial care to pro- 
each cell capable of holding three of vide) 1 firft cautioned the emperor 
your majefty's fubjefts. In one of thefe to be afraid, and then I let it off in 
cell.- were leveral globes, or balls, of a 
moft ponderous metal, about the big- 
nefs of our heads, and required a ftrong 
hand to lift them ; the other cell con- 
tain a heap of certain black grains, but 
of no great bulk or weight, for we 
could hold above fifty of them in the 
palms of ouf hands. 

This is an exaft inventory of what 
we found about the body of the Man- 
mountain, who ufed us with great ci- 
vility, and due refpe6l to your majef- 
ty's commiflion. Signed and fealed, 
on the fourth day of the eighty-ninth 
moon of your majefty's aufpicious 

leign. 

Clef} in Frelock, Marft Frclock, 

When this inventory was read over 
to the emperor, he dire£\ed me, altho* 
in very gentle terms, to deliver up the 
feveral particulars. He firft called for 
my fcymiter, which I took out, fcab- 
bard and all. In the mean time he or- 
dered three thoufand of his choiceft 
troops (who then attended him) to fur- 
round me at a diftance, with their bows 
and arrows juft ready to difcharge : but 
I did not obferve it, for mine eyes were 
wholly fixed upon his majefty. He then 
defired me to draw my fcymiter, which, 
although it had got fome ruft by the fea- 
water, was in moft parts exceeding 
bright. I did fo, and immediately all 
the troops gave a (hout between terror 
and furprife ; for the fun fhone clear, 
and the refledlion dazzled their eyes, 
as I waved the fcymiter to and fro in 



xny hand. His majeily, who is a moft e zceed fix inches. 



not 
in the 
air. The aftonifliment here was much 
greater than at the fight of my fcymi- 
ter. Hundreds fell down, as if they had 
been flruck dead ; and even the empe- 
ror, although he ftood his ground, , 
could not recover himfelf in fome time. 
1 delivered up both my piftols in the 
fame manner as I had done my fcymi- 
ter, and then my pouch of powder and 
bullets ; begging him that the former 
might be kept from fire, for it would 
kindle with the fmalleft fpark, and 
blow up his imperial palace into the 
air. 1 likewife delivered up my watch, 
which the emperor was very curious to 
fee, and commanded two of his tailed 
yeomen of the guards to bear it on a 
pole upon their Hioulders, as draymen 
in England do a barrel of ale. He was 
amazed at the continual noife it made, 
and the motion of the minute-hand, 
which he could eafily difcern ; for their 
fight is much more acute than ours : he 
aflced the opinions of his learned men 
about it, which were various and remote, 
as the reader may well imagine without 
my repeating it ; although indeed I 
could not very perfectly underiland 
them. I then gave up my filver and 
copper money, my purfe with nine 
large pieces of gold, and fome fmaller 
ones ; my knife and razor, my comb 

• He who does not find himfelf difpofed to ho- 
nour this magnanimity fliould refleft, that a right 
to judge of moral and intellcdtual excellence is 
with great abfurdity and injuftice arrogated by him 
who admires, in a being fix feet high, any quali- 
ties that he defpifes in one whole future docs not 



and 
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and filver fnufF-box, my handkerchief noble birth, or liberal education. Vr^j'sr 
and journal-book. My fcymiter, pif- a great office is vacant either by death 
tois, and pouch, were conveyed in car- or difgrace (which often happens) five 
riages to his majefty's (lores ; but the or fix of thofe candidates petition the 
rell of my goods were returned me. emperor to entertain his ihajefty and the 
I had, as 1 before obferved, one pri- court with a dance on the rope, and 
vate pocket, which cfcaped their fearch, whoever jumps the higheft without fall- 
whcrein there was a pair of fpedacles ing,,fucceeds in the office. Very often 
(which I foinetimes ufe for the weak- the chief minillers themfelves are com- 
nefs of mine eyes) a pocket perfpeftivc, manded to (hew their Ikill, and to con- 
and fome other little conveniencies ; vince the emperor, that they have not 
which being of no confequence to the loft their faculty. Flimnap, the trea- 
emperor, I did not think myfelf bound furer, is allowed to cut a caper on the 
in honour todifcover, and I apprehended ftrait rope at leaft an inch higher than 
they might be loft or fpoiled, if I vcn- any other lord in the whole empire. I 
tured them out of my pofHrftion. have feen him do the fummerfet fe. 
P H A P ITT veral times together upon a trencher, 
_^- , , * * »y. fixed on a rope, which is no thicker than 
The author di<verts the emperor and hn no^ ^ common packthread in England, My 
hilttj 0/ both /exes in a ^ery uncommon ^.i^nd Reldrefal, principal fecretary for 
manner. The dt^erfions of the court of private affairs, is, in my opinion, if I 
Lilliput defcrtbed. The author hath his ^^ ^^^ p^nli], the fccond after the 
liberty granted him upon certain condi. treafurer ; the reft of the great officers 
''^'''^' are much upon a par. 
My gentlencfs and good behaviour had Thefe diverfions are often attended 
gained fo far on the emperor and his' withfatalaccidcnts, whereof great num- 
court, and indeed uppn the army, and bers are on record. I myfelf have feen 
people in general, that I began to con- two or three candidates break a limb, 
ceive hopes of getting my liberty in a But the dai^ger is much greater, when 
fhort time. I took all poffible methods the minifters themfelves are commanded 
to cultivate this favourable difpofition. to Ihew their dexterity ; for, by con- 
The natives came by degrees to be lefs tending to excel themfelves and their 
apprehenfive of any danger from me. fellows, they ftrain fo far, that there is 
I would fometimes lie down, and let hardly one of them, who hath not re- 
five or fix of them dance on my hand : ceived a fall, and fome of them two or 
and at laft the boys and girls would three. I was affured, that a year or two 
venture to come and play at hide and before my arrival Flimnap would have 
feek in my hair. I had now made a infallibly broke his neck, if one of the 
good progrefs in undehftanding and king's cuftiions, that accidentally lay 
fpeaking their language. The emperor on the ground, had not weakened the 
hirl a mind one day to entertain me with force of his fall. 

feveral of the country (hows, wherein There is likewife another diverfion, 

they exceed all nations I have known which is only ftiewn bftTore the empc- 

both for dexterity and magnificence, ror and emprefs, and firft minifter, upon 

1 was diverted with none fo much as that particular occafions. The emperor lays 

of the rope-dancers, performed upon a on the table three fine filken threads of 

flender white thread, extended about fix inches long; one is blue, the other 

two feet, and twelve inches from the red, and the third green. Thefe threads 

ground. Upon which I ftiall dcfirc li- are propofcd as prizes for thofe perfons, 

berty, with the reader's patience, to whom the emperor hath a mind to dif- 

enlarge a little. tinguifli by a peculiar mark of his fa- 

This diverfion is only pra«^ifed by vour. The ceremony is performed in 

thofe perfons, who are candidates for his majefty's great chamber of ftate, 

great employments, and high favour at where the candidates are to aodergo a 

court. They are trained in this art trial of dexterity very different from 

from ihcir youth, and are not always of the former, and fuch as I have not ob* 

3 G 4 fcrvcd 
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fcrved the leaft refemblance of in any 
other country of the old or new world. 
The emperor holds a (lick in his hands, 
both ends parallel to the horizon, while 
the candidates advancing, one by one, 
fometimes leap over the ftick, fometimes 
creep under it backwards and forwards 
feveral times, according as the ilick is 
advanced ordepreffed. Sometimes the 
emperor holds one end of the dick, and 
his firft minifler the other ; fometimes 
the minifler has it entirely to himfelf. 
Whoever performs his part with molt 
>gil*(y* ^^^ holds out the longefl in 
leapipg and creepin^*^, is rewarded with 
the blue-coloured filk ; the red is given 
to the next, and th^ green to the third ; 
which they all wear girt twice round 
about the midole; and you fee few 
great perfons about this court, v/ho are 
not adorned with one of thefe gir- 
dles. 



horfe, twenty.foar, in number, com^ an4 
exercife upon this plain. His majefty 
approved of the propofal, and I took 
them up one by one in my hands^ 
ready mounted and armed, with the 
proper officers to exercife them. A^ 
loon as they got into order, they divided 
into two parties, performed mock fkir«* 
mifhes, difcharged blunt arrows, drew 
their fwords, fled and purfued, attacked 
and retired, and in fliort difcovered the 
befl military difcipline [ ever beheld. 
The parallel flicks fecured them and 
theii-horfes from fallingover the flagc; 
and the emperor was fo muchdelighted, 
that he ordered this entertainment to 
be repeated feveral days, and once was 
pleafed to be lifted up, and give the 
word of command ; and, with great dif- 
ficulty, perfuadcd even the empref^ 
herfelf to let me hold her in her clofo 
chair within two yards of the flage» 



The horfes of the army, and thofe of from whence fhe was able to take a full 



the royal llables, hiving been daily led 
before me, were no longer fhy, but 
would come up to niy very feet without 
llarting. The riders would leap them 
over my hand, as I held it on the 
gioand ; and one of the emperor's 
huncfnien upon a large courfer took 
my foot, fhoe and all ; which was in- 
deed 2 proiigious leap. I had the good 
fortune to divert the emperor one day 
afcer a very extraordinary manjier. I 



view of the whole performance. It was 
my good fortune, that no ill accident 
happened in thefe entertainments, only 
once a fiery horfe, that belonged to one 
of the captains, pawing with his hoof, 
flruck a hole in my handkerchief, and 
his foot flipping he overthrew his rider 
and himfeif ; but I immediately relieved 
them both, snd covering the hole with 
one hand, I fet down the troop with the 
other, in the fame manner as I took 



defired he would order feveral flicks of them up. The horfe that fell wai 



two feet high, and the thicknefs of an 
ordinary cane, to be brought me; where- 
upon his majelly commanded the maf- 
tcr of his woods to give dircdions ac- 
cordingly, and the next morning fix 
woodmen arrived with as many carria- 
ge's, drawn by eight horfes to each. I 
took nine of thefe flick*;, and fixing 
them firmly in the ground in a quadran- 
gular figure, two feer and a half fquare, 
I took four other flicks, and tied them 
parallel at each corner about two feet 
from the ground ; then I faftened my 
handkerchief to the nine flicks that 
flood erefl ; and extended it on all fides, 
ffll it was tight as the top of a drum ; 
and the four parallel flicks, rihng about 
five inches higher than the handker- 
phief, ferved as ledges on ^ach fide. 
When I had finifhed my work, I defired 
ihc emperor to let a troop of his bei^ 



flrained in the left fhoulder, but the 
rider got no hurt, and I repaired my 
handkerchief as well as I could ; how- 
ever, I would not trull to the flrength 
of it any more in fuch dangerous enter- 
prizes. 

About two or three days before I was 
fet at liberty, as I was entertaining the 
court with this kind of feat<;, there ar- 
rived an exprcfs to inform his majefty, 
that fome of his fubjeds, riding near 
the place where I was firfl taken up, 
had feen a great black fubflance lying 
on the ground, very oddly fhaped, ex- 
tending its edges round as wide as his 
majefly's bedchamber, and rifing up ia 
the middle as high as a man ; that it 
was no living creature, as they at firfl 
apprehended, for it lay on the grafs 
without motion ; and fome of them had! 
walked round it feveral times : that. 

by 
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by mounting up on each other's fhoul- 
flerSy they had got to the top, which 
was flat and even, and^ (lamping upoa 
it, they found it was hollow within ; 
that they humbly conceived it n?ight be 
fomething belonging to the Man-moan- 
tain ; and if his majefty pleafcd, they 
would undertake to bring it with only 
five horfes. I prefently knew what thiey 
meant, and was glad at heart to receive 
this intelligence. It feeras, upon my firft 
reaching the fhore aftef our fhipwreck, 
I was in fuch con fu Hon, that, before I 
came to the place where I went to fleep, 
myhat, which I had faftened with a firing 
to my head while I was rowing, and 
had (luck on all the time I was fvvim- 
ming, fell off after I came to land; 
the Ilring, as I conjecture, breaking by 
fomc accident, which I never obferved, 
but thought my hat had been loftatfea, 
I entreated his imperial majeily to give 
orders, it might be brought to me as 
foon as pofCble, defcribing to him the 
ufe and the nature of it : and the next 
day the waggoners arrived with it, but 
not in a very good condition ; they had 
bored two holes in the brim within an 
inch and a half of the edge, and faf* 
toned two hooks in the holes; thefe 
hooks were tied by a long cord to the 
harnef5, and thus my hat was dragged 
along for above half an Englifh mile; 
^ut, the ground in that country being 
extremely fmooch and level, it received 
lefs damage than I expedled. 

Two days after this adventure, the 
emperor haying ordered that parti)f his 
army, which quarters in and about his 
metropolis, to be in readinefs, took a 
fancy of diverting himfelf in k very 
lingular manner. He defired I would 
Hand like a cololTus^ with my legs as 
far afunder as I conveniently could. He 
then commanded his general (vyho was 
an old experienced leader, and a great 
patron of mine] to draw up the troops 
in clofe order, and march them under 
me ; the foot by twenty-four in a breafl, 
and the horfe by fixteen, with drums 
beating, colours flying, and pikes ad- 
vanced. This body confifted of three 
thoufand foot, and a thoufand horfe. 
His majeHy gave orders, upon pain of 
^eath^ that every foldie'r in his march 



fhould obferve the flrifleft decency with 
regard to my perfon ; which however 
could not prevent fome of the younger 
officers from turning up their eyes, as 
they pafTed under me : and, to confefs 
the truth, my breeches were at that 
time in fo ill a condition, that thejr 
afforded fome opportunities for laughter 
and admiration. 

I had fenc fo many memorials and 
petitions for my liberty, that his ma« 
jelly at length mentioned the matter 
fird ;n the cabinet, , and then in a fall 
council ; where it was oppofed by noiie^ 
except Skyrefh Bolgotam, who was 
plealed, without any provocation, to 
be my mortal enemy. But it was car- 
ried againfl him by the whole board, 
and confirmed by the emperor. That 
miqifler was galiet, or admiral of the 
realm I very much in his matter's confi* 
dence, and a perfon well verfed in affairSy 
but of a morofe and four complexion. 
However he was at length perfuaded to 
comply; bpt prevailed that the articles 
and conditions upon ^which I ihonld 
be fet free, and to which I mufl fwear, 
fhould be drawn up by himfelf. Thefe 
articles were brought to me by Skyrefk 
Bolgolam in perfon, attended by two 
under -fecretaries, and feveral perfons 
of dillinflion. After they were read^ 
I was demanded to fwear to the per- 
formance of them ; firll in the manner 
of my own country, and afterwards ia 
the method prefcribed by their laws^ 
which was to hold my right foot in my 
left hand, and to place the middle fin- 
ger of my right hand on the crown of 
my head, and my thumb on the ^ip of 
my right ear. But becaufe the reader 
may be curious to have fome idea of 
the flyle and manner of expreffion pe« 
culiar to that people, as well as tp 
know the articles upon which I recQ« 
vered my liberty, I have made a tranf* 
lation of the whole inflrament word 
for word, as near as I was able, whicU 
{ here offer to the public* 

Golbafto Momaren Eviame Gurdilo 
SheHn Mully Ully Gue, mofl mighty 
emperor of Lilliput, delight and terror 
of the univerfe, whofe dominions exr 
tend five tjionfand (Jufinfgi (aboat 
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twciv'a miles in cxrcamference) to the dominions by a computalion of his owa 

exuemities of the globe ; monarch of paces round the coaft. 
all- mooarchs^ taller than the fons of Laftly, That, upon his folemn oath 

mqn; whofe feet prefs down to the to obfervc all the above articles, the faid 

centre^ and whofe head ftrikes againd Man-mountain ihalfhave a daily allow- 

tho fun; at whofe nod the princes of ance of meat and drink fufficient for 

tho earth (hake their knees ; pleafant the fupport of 1724 of our fubjeAs, 



as «he fpriogy comfortable as^the fum- 
jner, fruitful as autumn, dreadful as 
winter. His moft fublime majefty pro. 
pofeth to the Man-mountain, lately 
arrived at our celeftial dominions^ the 
following articles, which by a folemn 
oath he Siall be obliged to perform. 

lil. The Man.mountain fhall not 
depart from our dominions without our 
licence under our great feal. 

2d. He fhall not prefnme to come 
into our metropolis without our exprefs 
order ; at which time the inhabitants 
fhall have two hours warning to keep 
within doors. 

3d. The faid Man-mountain fhall 
confine his walks to our principal high 
roads, and not offer to walk or lie 
down in a meadow or field of corn. 

4th.. As he walks the faid roads, he 
fhall take the utmof^ care not to trample 
upon the bodies of any of our loving 
fubjefts, their horfes, or carriages, nor 
take any of our fubjeds into his hands 
without their own confent. 

5th. If an exprefs requires cxtraor* 
dinary difpatch, the Man-mountain 
fhall be obliged to carry in his pocket 
the melTenger and horfe a fix days 
journey once in every moon, and return 
the faid raeiFenger back (if fo required) 
fafe to our imperial prefence. 

6th. Hf? fhall be ourally aQ:ain(l our 
enemies in the ifland of Blcfufcu *, and 
do his utmoft to deftroy their fleet, 
which is now preparing to invade us. 

7th. That the faid Man-mountain 
fhall, at his times of leifure, be aiding 
and afBfling to our workmen, in help- 
ing tpraife certain great flones, towards 
covering the wall of the principal park 
and other our royal buildings. 

J^th. That the faid Man-mountain 
fliall, in two moons time, deliver in an 
exacl furvey of the circumference of our 

♦ Iq his dcfcription of LilHput he fcems to have 
had England more immediately in view. In his 
defcriprion of Blcfufcu, he fecma to intend the 
pe )pl? ancrkio^dom of Ffiiacc O nil i r y • 



with free accefs to our royal perfon, 
and other marks.of our favour. Given 
at our palace at Belfaborac, the twelfth 
day of the nincty-firft moon of our 
reign; 

I fwore and fubfcribed to thefc ar- 
ticles with great chearfulnefs and con- 
tent, although fome of them were not 
fo honourable as I could have wifhed ; 
which proceeded wholly from the naa- 
lice of Skyrefh Bolgolam, the high 
admiral ; whereupon my chains were 
immediately unlocked, and I was at 
full liberty. The emperor himfelf in 
perfon did me the honour to be by at 
the whole ceremony. I made my ac» 
knowledements by proflrating myfeif 
at his majefty's feet : but he command* 
ed me to rife; and after many graciout 
exprefTions, which, to avoid the ccn- 
fure of vanity, I (hall not repeat, he 
added, that he hoped I (hould prove a 
ufeful fervant, and well deferve all the 
favours he had already conferred upon 
me, or might do for the future. 

The reader may pleafe to obferve, that, 
in the laft article for the recovery of my 
liberty,the emperor ftipulates to allow me 
a quantity of meat and drink fufficicnt 
for the 4ipport of 1724 Lilliputians. 
Some time after afking a friend at court, 
how they came to £x on that determi- 
nate number ; he told me, that hit 
majefly's mathematicians having taken 
the height of my body by the help of 
a quadrant, and finding it to exceed 
theirs in the proportion of twelve to 
one, they concluded, fron\ the fimilari- 
ty of their bodies, that mine muft con- 
tain at lead 1724 of theirs, and confp- 
quently would require as much food 
as was necefTary to fupport that number 
of Lilliputians. By which the reader 
may conceive an idea of the ingenuity 
of that people, as well as the prudent 
and exa^l oeconomy of fo great a 
prince, 

CHAP. 
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C H A ?• IV. ^^^ ^'' inajefty*s ()ermiffion to ftep 

over this wall j and the fpace being fo 
Milden^o. the metropolis of Lilliput, de^ wide between that and the palace, I 

fcrihed, together -with the emperor's pa. ^^^^^ ^f^Y ^^^^ ^ V°" ^^^^ ^ *' 7 

Uce. Acou'ver/ation betn»een the au- outward court is a fquare of fortjr feet, 

thor and a principal fecretary concern^ ?"d mdM^t^ two other courts : m the 

ing the affairs of that empire. The au^ \^^^^ ^re the royal apartments which 

thor's offers to ferve the emperor in his ^ ^^' "^^'V ^^^''V ^r ^'l' ^"^ ^''"'''^ '^ 
^f^yj ^ extremely difficult ; for the great gates, 

from one fquare into another, were but 
The firft requefl: I made, after I had eighteen inches high, and feven inches 
obuined my liberty, was, that I might wide. Now the buildings of the outer 
have licence to fee Mildendo, the me- court were at leaft five feet high, and 
tropolis ; which the emperor eafily it was impoffible for me to ftridc over 
granted me, but with a fpecial Charge» them without infinite damage to the 
to do no hurt either to the inhabitants pile, though the \yalls were ftrongly 
or their houfes. The people had no* built of hewn (lone, and four inches 
tice by proclamation of my defign to thick. At the fame time the emperor 
vifit the town. The wall, which en- had a great deiire that I fhould fee the 
compafTed it, is two feet and a half magnificence of his palace ; but this I 
high, and at leaft eleven inches broad, was not able to do till three days after, 
fo that a coach and horfes may be driv- which I fpent in cutting down with my 
en very fafely round it ; and it is flank- knife fome of the largeft trees in the 
ed with ftrong towers at ten feet dif- royal park, about an hundred yards dif- 
tance. I ftept over the great weftern tance from the city. Of thefe trees X 
gate, and paiTed very gently, and fide- made two ftools, each about three feet 
ling, through the two principal ftreets, high, and ftrong enough to bear my 
only in my fhort waiftcoat, for fear of weight. The people having received 
damaging the roofs and eves of the notice a fecond time, I went again 
lioufes with the fkirts of my coat. I through the city to the palace with m^ 
walked with the utmoft circumfpeflion two ftools in my hands. When I canie 
to avoid t4;eading on any ftraggler, who to the iide of the outer court, I ftood 
might remain in the ftrcets ; although upon one ftool, and took the other in 
the orders were very ftrifl, that all my hand ; this I lifted over the roof, 
people (hould keep in their houfes at and gently fet it down on the fpace be- 
their own peril. The garret- windows tween the firft and fecond court,, which 
and tops of houfes were fo crowded was eight feet wide. I then ftept over 
with fpeflators, that I thought in all the building very conveniently from 
my travels I had not feeii a more po- one ftool to the other, and drew up the 
pulous place. The city is an exafl firft after me with a hooked ftick. By 
. fquare, each fide of the wall being five this contrivance I got into the inmoft 
hundred feet long* The two great court; and, lying down upon my fide, 
ftreets, which run crofs and divide it I applied my face to tne windows 
into four quarters, are iiMt feet wide, of the middle ftories,' which were 
The lanes and alleys, which I could left open on purpofe, and difcovered 
not enter, but only viewed them as I the moft fplendid apartments that can 
pafled, are from twelve to eighteen be imagined. There I faw the em- 
inches. The town is capable of hold- prefs and the young princes in their 
ing five hundred thoufand fouls : the feveral lodgings, with their chief at- 
houfes are from three to five ftories : the tendants about them. Her imperial 
ihops and markets well provided. majefty was pleafed to fmile very gra- 

The emperor's palace is in the cen- cioufly upon me, and gave me out of 
tre of the city, where the two great the window her hand to kifs. 
ftreets meet. It is inclofed by a But I ftiall not anticipate the reader 
wall of two feet high, and twenty with farther defcriptions of this kind, 
feet diftance from the building?* I becaufe I referve them for a greater 

8 work. 
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work, wlitcb is now almod ready for agreeable to our ancient con^itution ; 

the prefsy containing a general defcrip- but, however this be» his roajefty isde* 

tion of this empire, from its firll erec termined to make ufe only of low heels 

tton» through s^ long feries of princes, in the admiuiilration of the govern^ 

with a particular account of their wars ment, and all offices in the gift of the 

and policies, laws, learning, and reli* crown, as you cannot but obferve; and 

l^ion^ their plants and animals, their particularly, that his majeily's impe- 

peculiar manners and cudoms, with rial heels are lower at lead by a drurr 

other matters ytry curious and ufeful ; than any of his court (drurr is a mea* 

ny chief defign at prefent being only fare about the fourteenth part of an 

. to xelate fuch events and tranfadions, inch.) The animofi ties between thefe 

3U happened to the public or tomyfelf, t>vo parties run fo high, that they 4vill 

during a refidenceol about nine months neither eat nor drinK, nor talk wick 

in that empire, each oth^r. We compute the Trameck* 

One morning, about a fortnight after fan, or high-heels, to exceed us in num- 

I had obtained my liberty, Reldrefal, ber ; but the power is wholly on oar 

principal fecretary of ilate (as they ilyle fide. We apprehend his imperial high- 

him), for private affairs, came to my nefs, the heir to the crown, to havo 

Jtonie attended only by one fervant. fome tendency^towards the high-heels; 

He ordered his coach to wait at a dif- at lead, we can plainly difcover, that 

tance, and defired I would give him an one of his heels is higher than the other, 

]tour*s audience ; which I readily con' which gives him a hobble in his gait. 

fented to, qn account of his quality and Now, in the midfl of thefe intedine dif* 

peribnal merits, as well as of the many quiets we are threatened with an inva- 

good offices he had done me during my fion from the ifland of Blefufcu, which 

Mlicitations at court. 1 offered to lie is the other great empire of the nni- 

<!own,that he might the more co«iveni- ycrit, almoft as large and powerful as 

ently reach my ear ; but he chofe rather this of his majelly. For as to what we 

to let me hold him in my hand during have heard you affirm, that there are 

our converfation. He began with com- other kingdoms and ftates in the worI4 

. pliments on my liberty ; faid, he might inhabited by human creatures as large as 

pretend to fome merit in it : but how- yourrdf, our philofophers arc in much 

ever added, that, if it had not bscn for doubt, and would rather conjedlurc that 

the prefent fituation of things at court, you drepped from the moon, or one of 

perhaps I might not have obtained it the (lars ; becaufe it is certain, that an 

io foon. For, faid he, as flourifhing a hundred mortals of your bulk would, 

condition as we may appear to be in to in a fhort time, deftroy all the fruits and 

foreigners, we labour under two mighty cattle of his majcfty's dominions : be- 

evils; a violent faftion at home, and fides,our hidorics of fix thoufand moons 

the danger of an invafion by a moll po- make no mention of any other regions, 

tent enemy from abroad. As to the thin the two great empires of Lilli- 

firft, you arc to underlland, that for put and Blefufcu. Which two mighty 

above feventy moons pad there have powers have, as I was going to tell you, 

been two llruggling parties in this em- been eng'aged in a moft obftinate war 

pire, under the names of Trcmeck/an for ^x and thirty moons pad. It bc- 

|ind Slameckfatt *, from the high and gan upon the following pccafion : it is 

low heels of their (hoes, by which they allowed on all hands, that the primi- 

diftinguifh themfelves. It is alledged tive way of breaking eggs, before wc 

indeed, that the high iiecls arc ipoft eat them, was upon the larger end; but 

his prefent majeJly's grandfather, whil« 

♦ Iligh.chnrch and Uw-church, or Whig and ^^ ^as a boy, going tO eat an tgg, atld 

Tory. As every accidental difference between man breaking it according to the ancient 

»nd man in perfon and circumftanccs is by this pradlice, happened 10 CUt One of his 

worit rendered extremely contcniptiblcifoipecM. fingers. Whereupon the emperor, his 

Jativc difirrenccs arc fliown to be equally ridicu- ^ 9 urn,-.j «^ -.j:jcv ^^J^.»«.«^:.^ 

louv when the «al with which they are oppofcd father, pubhfhed an edia. commanding 

*ad (Ufeode^ wo «»ch exceeds tWr importance, «II h" fubjcits, upon gre^t penalties. 
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to break the frailer end of their eggs. 
The people fo highly rcfented this law, 
that oar hiilories tell us, there have 
been fix rebellions raifed on that ac- 
count; wherein one emperor loft his 
life, and another his crown. Thefe 
civil commotions were conftantly fo- 
mented by the monarchs of Blefufcu ; 
and when they were quelled, the exiles 
alivays fled for refuge to that empire. It 
IS computed that eleven thoufand per- 
fons have at feveral times fuffered death, 
rather than fubmit to break their eggs 
at the fmalTer end. Many hundred 
large volumes have been publifhed upon 
this controverfy; but the books of the 
Big-endians have been long forbidden, 
and the whole party rendered incapable 
by law of holding employments. Dur- 
ing checourfe of thefe troubles, the em- 
perors of Blefufcu did frequently ex- 



I defircd the fecretary to prefeat t$y 
humble duty to the emperor, and ta let 
him know, that I thought it would oat 
becomi; me, who was a foreigner, toia« 
terfere with parties ; but I was readjr 
with the hazard of my life to defend his 
perfon and ftate againfl all invaders % 

CHAP. V. 

T/je aufhar, by an txtraordifutry ftrai4t^ 
gem^ pre<vents an innjafion. A high titk . 
of honour is conferred upon him. Am-' 
hafjadors arri<ve from the emperor ef 
Blefufcu^ and fue for peace. The em- 
prefs*s apartment on fire by an accident ; 
the author inftrumental in famng the 
refi of the palace* 

The empire of Blefufcu is an ifland^ 
fituated to the north-eafl fide of Lilli- 
put, from whence it is parted only bjr 



poflula^e by their ambafTadors, accufing a channel of eight hundred yards wide. 
us of making a fchifm in religion by I had not yet feen it, and upon thit 
offending againfl a fundamental doc- 



trine of oar great prophet Ludrog, in 
the fifty-fourth chapter of the Blunde- 
cral (which is their Alcoran.) This 
however is thought to be a mere flrain 
upon the text ; for the words are thefe : 
*' That all true believers break their 
*' eggs at x\z convenient end." And 
which is the convenient end, feems in 
my humble opinion to be left to every 



notice of an intended invafion I avoid- 
ed appearing on that fide of the coalU 
for rear of being difcovered by fome of 
the enemy's fhips, who had received no 
intelligence of me, all intercoiirfe be- 
tween the two empires having been 
flridlly forbidden during the war npoa 
pain of death, and an embargo laid b/ 
our emperor upon all vefTels whatfo« 
ever. I communicated to his majefly a 



man's confcience, or at leaft in the projed I formed of feizing the enemy's 

power of the chief magi (Irate to deter- whole fleet: which, our (couts aiTured 

mine. Now, the Big-endian exiles have us, lay at anchor in the harbour ready 

found fo much credit in the emperor of to fail with the firft fair wind. I cpn- 

Blefufcu's court, and fo much private fulted the mod experienced feamenupoa 

afliilance and encouragement from their the depth of the channel, which tnejr 

party here at home, that a bloody v^ar had often plummed ; who told me, that 



hath been carried on between the two 
empires for fix and thirty moons, with 
varioas fuccefs ; during which time we 
have loll forty capital fhips, and a much 
greater number of fmzUer vefTels, to- 



in the middle at high-water it was fe- 
vcnty glumgluffs deep, which is about 
iix feet of European meafure ; and the 
tt^ of it ^hy giumgluffs at moft. I 
walked towards the north-cafl coaft. 



gcther with thirty thoufand of our beft over again ft Blefufcu^ where, lying 

leamen and foldiers ; and the damage down behind a hillock, I took out my 

received by the enemy is reckoned to fmall perfpeftive.glafs, and viewed the 

be fbmewhat greater than ours. How- enemy's fleet at anchor, confiding of 

ever, they have now equipped a nu- about fifty men bf war, and a great 



meroas fleet, and are juft preparing to 
make a defcent upon us ; and his im- 
perial majefty, placing a great confi- 



number of tranfports : I then came 
• Gulliver, without examining the fubjcft of dif- ' 



dence in your valour and ftrength, hath P«^«» «»dily engaged to defend the emperor agtinft 
i % • ,. o' invafion: becaule he knew that no fuch monarch 

commanded me to lay thu account of had a rig'ht to invade the domii^n, of ^IS, 
his affairs before you. for the propagadw ©f truth. 

bac|c 
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back to my hoafe, and gave orders (for 
which I had a warrant) for a great 
* quantity of the ftrongeft cable and bars 
'lof iton. The cable was about as thick 
as packthteady and the bars of the 
■length and fizeofa knitting-needle. I 
trebled the cable fb make it ftrotiger, 
and for the fame reafon I twilled three 
of the iron bars together, bending the 
extremities into a hook. Having thus 
.£xed fifty hooks to as many cables, I 
.went back to the north-eaft coaft, and 
putting off my coat, fhoes, and (lock- 
.ings, walked into the Tea in my leathern 
jerkin^ about half an hour before high- 
water. I waded with what hade I could, 
and fwam in the middle about thirty 
yards, till I felt ground ; I arrived at 
the fleet in lefs.than half an hour. The 
'enemy was fo fHghted, when they faw 
]me, that they leaped out of their fhips, 
and fwam to fhore, where there could 
^ot be fewer than thirty thoufand fouls : 
I then took my tackling, and, fadening 
A hook to the hole at the prow of each, 
1 tied all the cords together at the end. 
While I was thus employed, the ene- 
Iny difcharged feveral thoufand arrows, 
many of which (luck in my hands and 
face; and, befides the exceflive fmart, 
gave me much diflurbance in my work. 
My greateft apprehenfion was for mine 
eyes, which I fhould have infallibly 
lofl, if I had not fuddenly thought of an 
expedient. I kept, among other little 
neceffaries, a pair of fpedlacles in a pri- 
vate pocket, which, as I obferved be- 
fore, bad efcaped the emperor's fearch- 
ers. Thefe I took out and failened 
as ilrongly as I could upon my nofe, 
and thus armed went on boldly with 
my work, in fpite of the enemy's ar- 
rows, many of which (Iruck againfl 
the glafles of my fpedacles, but with- 
out any other efFedl, farther than a 
little to difcompofe them. I l^ad now 
fattened all the hooks, and taking the 
knot in my hand began to pull ; but 
not a (hip would ilir, for they were all 
^oo fall held by their anchors, fo that 
the boldeil part of my enterprise re- 
mained. I therefore let go the cord, 
and leaving the hooks fixed to the (hips, 
I refolutely cut with my knife the ca- 
bles that failened the anchors, receiv- 
ing above two hundred (hots in my face 



and hands ; then I took up the knotted 
end of the cables,, to which my hooks 
were tied, and with great eafe drew 
fifty of the enemy's largeft men of war 
after me. 

The filefufcudians, who had not the 
lead imagination of what I intended, 
were at Erd confounded with adonifh- 
ment. They had feen me cut the ca- 
bles, and thought my dedgn was poly 
to let the (hips run a-drift, or fall foul 
on each-other: but when they percnved 
the whole fleet moving in order, and 
faw me pulling at the end, they fet np 
fuch a fcream of grief and defpair, as it 
is almod impoflible to defcribe or con* 
ceive. Vf^en I had got out of danger, 
I dopt a while to pick out the arrows 
that duck in my hands and face ; and 
rubbed on fome of the fame ointment, 
that was given me at my flrd arrival, 
as I have formerly mentioned. I then 
took ofi^ my fpeclacles, and waiting 
about an hour, till the tide was a little 
fallen,! waded through the middle with 
my cargo, and arrived fafe at the royal 
port of Lilliput. 

The emperor and his whole court 
dood on the (hore expedling theKTue of 
this great adventure. They faw the 
(hips move forward in a* large half- 
moon, but could not difcern roe, who 
was up to my bread in water. When I 
advanced to the middle of the channel, ' 
they were yet in more pain, becaufe I 
was under water to my neck. The em- 
peror concluded me to be drowned, and 
that the enemy's fleet was approaching 
in an hodile manner : but he was foon 
eafed of his fears, for the channel grow- 
ing (hallower every dep I made, I came 
in a (hort time within hearing, and 
holding up the end of the cable, by 
which the fleet was fadened, I cried in 
a loud voice, " Long live the mod puif. 
fant emperor of Lilliput !" This great 
prince received me at my landing with 
all pofiible encomiums, and created, me 
a nardae upon the fpot, which is the 
highed title of honour among them. 

His majedy defired I would take 
fome other opportunity of bringing all 
the red of his enemy's fliips into his 
ports. And fo unmeafurable is the am- 
bition of princes, that he feemed to 
think on nothing lefs than reducing the 
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whole empire of BIcfufcu into a pro- 
vince, and governing it by a viceroy ; 
of deflroying the Big-endian exiles, and 
compelling that people to break the 
fmaller end of their eggs, by which he 
would remain the fole monarch of the 
whole world. But I endeavoured to 
divert him from this defign, by many 
arguments drawn from the topics of 
policy as well as juftice : and I plainly 
protefted, that I would never be an in- 
ilrument of bringing a free and brave 
people into flavery. And, when the 
xnatterwas debated in council, the wif- 
cft part of the miniflry were of my opi- 
nion. 

This open bold declaration of mine 
was fo oppofite to the fchexaes and po- 
litics of his imperial majefty, that he 
could never forgive me ; he mentioned 
ic in a very artful manner at council, 
where 1 was told that fomc of the wifeft 
appeared at leall by their filence to be 
of my opinion ; but others, who were 
my fecret enemies, could not forbear 
fome expreffions, which by a fide-wind 
refleftcd on me. And from this time 
began an intrigue between his majefly 
and a junto of minifters malicioufly 
bent againfl me, which broke out in Icfs 
than two months, and had like to have 
ended in my utter dedruflion. Of fo 
little weight are the greateft fervices to 
^ "princes, when put into the balance with 
a refufal to gratify their paflions. 

About three weeks after this exploit, 
there arrived a folemn embafTy from 
Blefufcu, with humble offers of a peace; 
which was foon concluded upon condi- 
tions very advantageous to our emperor, 
wherewith I (hall not trouble the reader. 
There were fix ambaffadors, with a 
train of about five hundred pcrfons ; 
and their entry was ver)! magnificent, 
fuitable to the grandeur of their maf- 
ter, and the importance of their bufi- 
nefs. When their treaty was finiflied, 
wherein I did them feveral good offices 
by the credit I now had, or at Icaft ap- 
peared to have at court, their excel- 
lencies, who were privately told how 
much I had been their friend, made me 
avifit in form, T^^X hegan with many 
compliments upon my valour and ge- 
ncrofity, invited me to that kingdom 
in the emperor their mailer's name, and 



defired me to (hew them fome proofs 
of my prodigious (Irength, of which, 
they had heard fo many wonders ; 
wherein I readily obliged them,'buc 
fhall not trouble the reader with the 
particulars. 

When I had for fome time enter- 
tained their excellencies to their infi- 
nite fatisfuilion and furprife, 1 defired 
they would do me the honour to pre- 
fent my mod humble refpe^ts to the 
emperor their mailer, the renown of 
whofe virtues had fo jullly filled the 
whole world with admiration, and whofe 
royal perfon I refolved to attend before 
I returned to my own country : accord- 
ingly the next time I had the honour to 
fee our emperor, I defired his general 
licence to wait on the Blefufcudian mo- 
narch, which he*was pieafed to grant 
me, as 1 could plainly perceive, in -a 
very cold manner : but could not guefs 
the reafon, till I had a whifper from « 
certain perfon, that Flimnap and Bol- 
golam had reprefented my intercourfe 
with thofe ambafiadors as a mark of di(w 
aifedion, from which I am fure my 
heart was wholly free. And this wat 
the firfi time I began to conceive fome 
imperfe^ idea of courts and minifters. 

It is to be obfcrved, that thefe. am- 
bafi[adors fpoke to mc by an interpreter, 
the languages of both empires dijffsring 
as much from each other as any two in 
Europe, and each nation priding itfelf 
upon the antiquity, beauty, and energy 
of their own tonguet, with an avowed 
contempt for that of their neigbbonr; 
yet our emperor, (landing upon the ad« 
vantage he had got by the feizure of 
their fleet, obliged them to deliver their 
credentials, and make their fpeech in 
the Lilliputian tongue. And it inulk 
be confcifcd, that from the great inicr- 
courfe of trade and commerce between 
both realms, from the continual recep- 
tion of exiles, wiiich is mutual among 
them, and from thecullom in each em- 
pire to fend their young nobility and 
richer gentry to the other in order to 
polifti themfclvei by feeing the world, 
and underftanding men and manners { ' 
there are few perfons of didindlion, or 
merchants, or feamen, who dwell in the 
maritime parts, but what can hold con* 
verfation in both tongues ; as I found 
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" ibirte weeks after j wlien I weflttojpay fully o/" a liioft delicioas wine^ called 

• juy rcfpcfls to the emperor of Blefulcu, gUmigrhn (the Blefufcudians call it 

which in the mid ft of great misfortunes, Jiunecy but ours is eftcemcd the betur 

through the malice of my enemies, fort) which is very diuretic. By tbc 

' proved a very happy adventure to me, luckieft chance in the world I had not 

as I (hall relate in its proper place. difcharged myfelf of any part of it. 

The reader may remember, that when The heat I had contraAed by coming 

- I figned thofe articles upon which I re- \itxy near the flames, and by my labour- 
covered my liberty, there were fomc ing to quench them, made the wioc 
which I diiliked upon account of their begin to operate by urine ; which I 
being too fervile, neither could any voided in fuch a quantity, and applied 
thing but an extreme neceflity have fo well to the proper places, that in 
forced me to fubmit. But being now three minutes the fire was wholly extin- 
a nardac of the higheft rank iri that em- guifhed, and the reit of that noble pile, 
pire, fuch offices were looked upon as be- which had coft fo many ages in ere^ng, 
low my dignity, and the emperor (to do preferved from deftru^lion. 
him juftice) never once mentioned them It was now daylight, and I fetoroed 
to me. However, it was not long be- to my hodft without waitin? to congra- 
fore I had an oppodjanity of doing his tulate with the emperor ; becaafe, al- 
jnajeily, at leaft, as i then thought, a though I had donea very eminent piece 
xnofl flenal fcrvice. I was alarmed at ©f fervice, yet I could not tell how hii 
midnight with the cries of many hun- majefty might refent the manner by 
dred people at my door ; by which being which I had performed it : for, by thi 
foddenly awaked, I was in fome kind of fundamental laws of therrealm, it is ca- 
terror. I heard the word burglum re- pital in any perfon, of what quality fo- 
peated inceflantly : feveral of the em- ever, to make water within theprecinfb 
peror*8 court making their way through of the palace* But I was a little cora- 
the crowd, intreated me to comeimme- forted by a meflagc from his majefty, 
diately to the palace, where her impe- that he would give orders to thfe grand 
rial majefty 's apartment was on fire by jufticiary for paffing my pardon in form; 
the careleflhefs of a maid o/ honour, which, however, 1 could not obuin. 



who fell afleep while (he was reading a 
romance. I got up in an mftant ; and 
orders being given to clear the way 
before me, and it being likewife a moon- 
Ihine night, I made a (liift to gee to the 
palace without trampling on any of the 
people, r found they had already ap- 
plied ladders to the walls of the apart- 
ment, and were well provided with 
buckets, but the water was at fome dif- 
tance. Thcfe buckets were about the 
lize of a large thimble, and the poor 
people fupplied me with them as faft as 
they could ; but the flame was fo vio- 
lent that they did little good. I might 
cafilyhave ftifledit with my coat, which 
I unfortunately left behind me for halle, 
and came away only in my leathern 
jerkin. The cafe feemed wholly def- 
perate and deplorable, and this magni- 
ficent palace would have infallibly been 
burnt down to the ground, if by a pre- 
fence of mind unufual to me I hsd not 
fuddenly thought of an expedient, I 
l^ad the evening before drank plenti- 



And I was privately a(rured, that the 
emprefs, conceiving the greateft abhor* 
rence of what 1 had done, removed to 
the moft diftant fide of the court, firrolv 
refolved that thcfe buildings (hould 
never be repaircvi ior her ufc ; and, in 
the prefence of her chief confidents, 
could not forbear vowing revenge. 

CHAP. VI. 

Of the inhalitants cfLiUiput ; ibeir liorn- 
.ingt laivs, anA cnjioms ; the manner of 
edticatinrr their children. The author's 
v:cy of lituing in that country. His 
'•jiudication cf a great lady* 

Although I intend to' leave the de- 
frription of this empire to a particular 
treatife, yet in the mean time 1 am con- 
tent to gratify the curicus reader with 
fome general ideas, ^s the common 
fi7.e of the natives is feme what under 
fix inches high, fo there is an exaft pro- 
portion in all oiber animals, as well as 
plants and trees : forinftance, the talleil 
horfes and oxen are between four and 

five 
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five inches in heSghth, the (heep an inch accufed maketh his Innocence plainly to 

and a half, more or lefs; tjipir gecfc appear upon his trial, the accufer is 

about the bignefs of a fpariw, and /b immediately put to an ignominious 

the feveral gradations downwards, till death : and out of his goods or lands 

you come to the fmalle(l«^hich to my the innocent^ per fon isi quadruply re* 

fight were almoft invifible ; but nature compenfeclfor the lofs of his time, for 

hath adapted the eyes of the Lillipu- the danger he underwent, for the hard-, 

tians to all qbje^s proper for their view : fhips of his imprifonment, and for all 

they fee with great exadlnefs, but af the charges he hath been at in making 

no great diilance. And, to Shfw the his defence. Or, if that fund be defi- 

iharpnefs of their fight towards objeds cient, it is lajgtly fupplied by the 

chat are near, I have been much pleafed crown. The emperor alio confers on 

with obferving a cook pulling a lark, him fome public mark of his favour, 

which was not fo large as a common fly ; and proclamation is made of his inno« 

and a young girl threading an invi(ible cence through the whole city, 

needle with invifible filk. Their tailed They look upon fraud as a greater 

trees are about feven feet high : I mean crime than theft, and therefore feldom 

fome of thofe in the gre^royal park, fail to punilh it with death ; for they 

the tops whereof I could ^t juft reach alledge, that cafe and vigilance, with a 

with my fid clinched. The other ve- very common t^ftcrdanding, may pre- 

getables are in the fame proportion; fcrve a man's goods from thieves, but 

but this I leave to the reader's ima- honefly has no fence againd fuperior 

gination. cunning ; and fince it is necefTary that 

I diall fay but little at prefent of their there fhould be a perpetual intercourfe 

learning, wbbh for many ages hath of buying and felling, and dealing upoa 

Ilourifhed in all its branches among credit ; where fraud is permitted, and 

them : but their manner of writing is connived at, or hath no law to punifh 

very peculiar, being neither from the it, the honed dealer is always undone, 

left to the right, like the Europeans ; and the knave gets the advantage. I 

nor fA>m the right to the left, like the remember when I was once incerceding 

Arabians ; nor from up to down, like with the king for a criminal, who had 

thf Chinefe; but adant from one corner wronged his mader of a great fum of 

of the paper to the other, like ladies in money, which be had received l)y order, 

England. and ran away with ; and happening to 

They bury their dead with their tell his majedyj by way of extenuation, 
heads diredlly downwards, becaufe they that it was only a breach of truft ; the 
hold an opinion, that in eleven thou- emperor thought it mondrous in roe to 
fand jnnoons they are all to rift again, offer as a defence the greated aggrava- 
in which period the earth (which they tionof the crime; and truly I had little 
conceive to be flat) will turn upfide to fay in return, farther than the corn- 
down, and by this means they fliall at mon anfwer, that different nations had 
their refurref^ion be found ready dand* different cudoms ; for, I confcfs, I was 
ing on their feet. The learned among heartily alhamed •. 
them confefs the abfurdity of this doc* Although wc ufually call reward and 
trine, but the pradlice dill irontinues in punidiment the two hinges, upon which 
compliance to the vulgar. all government turns, yet I could never 

There are fome latvs and cudoms in obferve this maxim to be put in prac- 

this empire very peculiar; and, if they tice by any nation, except that of LiU 

'were not fo direftly contrary to thole liput. Whoever can there bring fuffi. 

of my own dear country, I diould be cient proof, that he h«:th dridiy ob« 

tempted to fay a little in their juflifica- ferved the laws of his country for fe- 

tion. It is onlv to bewidied they were venty-three moons, hath a claim to cer* 

as well execQted. The fird I diall men- tain privileges, according to his quality 

tion, relates to informers. All crimes •AArr .i.lui? ^ 

• A .u A-. '/L J t • I- ^ An aa of parliament hach been fince paf- 

againft the ftate are punilhed here with ^j, ^^ „hi,h {^ trwebei .f uuft Wc bee* 

lbe utmou feventy ; but, if the perwa made capital. 
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and condition of life^ with a proportion- 
able fam of money out of a fund ap. 
propriated for that ufe : he likewife ac- , 
quires the title of Snilpall, or Legal, 
which is added to his nam^^ but ooth 
not defcend to his poflerity. And thefe 
people thought it a prodigious defe£l of 
policy among us^ when I told them, 
that our laws Vere enforced only by pe- 
nalties, without any mention of rew^fd. 
It is upon this account that the image 
ofjuftice, in their cojirts of judicature, 
is rormed with fix eyes, two before, as 
many behind, and on each fide one, to 
£gnify circumfpedllon ; with a bag of 
eold open in her right hand, and a 
fword ineathed in her left, to Hiew fhe 
is more difpofed to reward than pu- 
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nifh. 

In chufing ptffons |m| all employ^ 
ments they have more^gard to good 
morals than to great abiliiies ; for, fince 
government is neceffary to mankind, 
they believe that the common iize of 
human underftandings is fitted to fome 
ilztion or other, and that providence 
never intended to make the manage- 
ment of public affairs to be a myftery 
comprehended only by a few perfons of 
fu^lime genius, of which there feldom 
are three born in ah age : but they fup. 
pofe truth, juftice, temperance, and the 
like, to be in every man's power, the 
practice of which virtues, aflifled by ex- 
perience and a good intention, would 
qualify any man for the fervice of his 
country, except where a courfeof ftudy 
is required. But they thought the 
want of moral virtues was fo far from 
being fupplied by fuperior endowments 
of the mind, that employments could 
never be put into fuch dangerous hands 
as thofe of perfons fo qualified ; and at 
le^ft, that the miflakes committed by 
Ignorance in a virtuous difpolition 
would never be of fuch fatal confe- 
quence to the public weal, as the prac- 
tices of a man whofe inclinations led 
him to be corrupt, and who haJ great 
abilities to manage, to multiply, and 
defend his corruptions. 

In like manner, the difbelicf of a 
divine providence renders a man inca- 
pable of holding any public ftaiion ; 
for, fince kings avowed themfclves to 
be the deputies of providence, the Lil- 



liputians think nothing can be mor© 
abfurd than for a prince to employ fuch 
men as (Il|>wn the authority under 
which he afteth. 

In relating Uicfe and the following 
laws, I wouldFt)nly be underftood to 
mean tlie original inftitutions, and not 
the mod fcandalous corruptions, intq 
which thefe people are fallen by the 
degenei^tc nature of man. For as to 
that infkmous praftice of acquiring; 
great employments by dancing on the 
ropes, or badges of favour and diftinc- 
tion by leaping over flicks, and creep- 
ing under them, the reader is to ob- 
ferve, that they were firft introduced 
by the grandfather of the emperor now 
reigning, and grew to the prefcnt 
heighth by tMBtradual encreafc of par- 
ty and fadion. 

Ingratitude is among them a capital 
crime, as we read it to have been in 
fome other countries ; for they reafon 
thus, that whoever makes ill returns to 
his bcnefaftor, mull needa be a com- 
mon enemy to the reft of mankind, 
from whom he hath received no obli- 
gation, and therefore fuch a man is not 
fit to live. 

Their notions relating to the d«tics 
of parents and children differ extreme- 
ly from ours. For, fince the conjunc- 
tion of male and female is founded up- 
on the great law of nature, in order to 
propagate and continue the fpecies, the 
Lilliputians will needs have it, that 
men and women are joined together 
like other animals by the motives ot 
concupifcence ; and that their tender- 
nefs towards their young proceeds from 
the like natural principle : for which 
reafon they will never allow, that a 
child is under any obligation to his fa- 
ther for begetting him, or to his mo- 
ther for bringing him into the world, 
which, confidering the miferies of hu- 
man life, was neither a benefit in itfelf, 
nor intended To by his parents, wnofe 
thoughts in their Jove-encounters were 
otherwife employed. Upon thefe, and 
the like reafonings, their opinion is, 
thi>: parents are the laft of all others 
to be trufted with the education of their 
own children : and therefore they have 
in every town public nurferies, where 
all parents, except cottagers and la- 
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bouirrsy are obliged to (end their in- 
fants of both {exes to be^eared and 
educated when they come to the age of 
twenty moons, at which time they are 
foppofed to have fome rudiments of 
docility. Thefe fchools are oft feveral 
kindsy fuited to different qualities, and 
to both fexes. They have certain prp- 
fefTors well (killed in preparing chil- 
dren for fuch a condition of life as be- 
fits the rank of their parents, and their 
own capacities as well as inclination. 
I fhall firft fay fomething of the male 
nurferies, and then of the female. 

The nurferies for males of noble or 
eminent birth are provided with grave 
and learned profeffbrs, and their feve- 
ral deputies. The clo|^s and food of 
the children are plain and iimple. 
They are bred up in the principles of 
honour, juftice, courage, modefty, cle- 
mency, religion, and love of their coun- 
try ; they are always employed in fome 
bufmefs, except in the times of eating 
and ileepin^, which are very ihort, and 
two hours for diverfions, confifting of 
bodily exetcifes. They arc dreffed by 
mea till four years of aee, and then 
are obliged to drefs themfclves, altho' 
their quality be ever fo great, and the 
women attendants, who are aged propor* 
tionably to ours at fifty, perform only 
the moft menial offices. They are ne- 
ver fuffered to converfe with ftrvant>', 
but go together in fmaller or greater 
numbers to take their diverfions, and 
always in the prefence of a profeflbr, 
or one of his deputies ; whereby they, 
avoid thofe early oad impreflioas of foU 
ly and vice, to which our children are 
lubjefl. Their parents are fuffered to 
fee them only twice a year ; the vifit is 
to lafl btit an hour ; they are allowed 
to kifs the child at meeting and part- 
ing ; buta profeflbr, who always flands 
by on thofe occafions, will not fuffer 
thefri to whifper, or ufe any fondling 
cxpreffions, or bring. any prefents of 
toys, fweetmeats, and the like. 

The penfion from each family for the 
education and entertainment of a child, 
upon failure of due payment, is levied 
by the emperor's officers. 

The nurferies for children of ordi- 
nary gentlemen, merchants, traders, 
and lugdicrtfts, are managed propor- 



tion ably after the fame ipanner, only 
thofe defigned for trades are put out 
apprentices at eleven years old, where* 
as thofe of perfons of quality continue 
in their exercifcs till fifteen, which an* 
fwers to twenty-one with lis ; but the 
confinement is gradually lelTened for the 
lail three years. * 

Iji the female nurferies, the young 
gins of quality are educated much liko 
the males, only they are dreffed by or- 
derly fervants oF their own fex; but 
always in the prefence of a profelToror 
deputy, till they come to drefs them- 
felves, which is at five years old. And 
if it be found, that thefe nurfes ever 
prefume to entertain the girls with 
frightful or foolifh flories, or the com- 
mon follies priftifed by chambermaids 
among us, tlP^ are publicly whipped 
thrice about the city, imprifbned for a 
year, and banifhed for life to the mofl 
defolate part of the country. Thus the 
young ladies there areas much afhamed 
of being cowards and fools as the men, 
and deipife all perfonal ornaments be* 
yond decency and cleanlinefs : neither 
did I perceive any difference in their 
education, made by their difference of 
fex, only that the cxercifes of the fe- 
males were not altogether fo robuft ; 
and that fome rules were given them 
relating to domeflic life, and a fmaller 
com pais of learning was enjoined them ; 
for their maxim is, that, among people 
of Quality, a wife fhould be always a 
reafonable and agreeable companion, 
becaufe (he cannot always be young. 
When the girls are twelve years old, 
which among them is the marriageable 
age, their parents or guardians take 
them home with great expreflions of 
gratitude to the profciFors, and feldoin 
without tears of the young lady and her 
companions. 

In the nurferies of females of the 
meaner fort, the children are inflru£ted 
in all kinds of wor|cs proper for their 
fex, and their feveral degrees : thofe 
intended for apprentices are diffaiiifcd 
at feven years ofd, the reft are kept to 
eleven. 

The meaner families, who havechil* 
drcn at thefe nurferies, are obliged, 
befides their annual penfion, which is 
as low as pollible^ to return to the flew- 
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tri o( the nnrfery a fmall monthly hundred Uylors xirett employed in the 
(liare of their gettings to be a portion fame manner to make me clothes ; bat 
for the child ; and therefore all parents they had another contrivance for talcing 
are limited in their expences by the law. my meafure. I kneeled down^ and 
For the Lilliputians think nothing can they raifed a ladder from the ground to 
be more unjud, than for people^ in my neSjik ; upon this ladder one of them 
fubfervience to their own appetites, to mounted, and let fall a plum-line from 
brinechildrqp into the world, and leave my collar to the floor, which juft an- 
the burden of fupportin? thc<n on' the fwered the length of my coat ; but 
public. As to perfons of quality, tkey my waift and arms I meafured inyMf. 
give fecurity to appropriate a certain When my clothes were finifhed, which 
sum for each childjr fuitable to th^ir was done in my houfe (for the largeft 
condition ; and thefe funds are always of theirs would not have been able to 
managed with good hulbandry, and the hold them) they looked like the patch- 
Aoft exad juilice. work made by the ladies in England^ 

The cottagers and labourers keep only that mine were all of a colour, 
their children at home, their bufinefs I had three hundred cooks to drefs 
being only to tiil and cultivate the earthy my vidluals in little convenient huts 
and therefore their education is of lit- built about my houfe, where they and 
tie confequence to the jpublic : but the their families lived, and prepared me 
old and difeafed among them are fup- two diihes a-piece. I took up twenty 
ported by vui in this for begging is a waiters in my hand, and placed them 
trade unknohofpitals : empire. on the table ; an hundred more attend- 

And here it may perhaps divert the ed below on the ground, fome with, 
curious reader, to give fome account diflies of meat, and fome with barrels . 
of my domeilics, and my manner of of wine and other liquors, ilung on 
living in this country, duringareiidence their fhoulders; all which.^the waiters 
of nine months and thirteen days, abovediewup, as I wanted, in a vermin- 
Having a head mechanically turned, genious manner, by certain cords, as we 
and being likewife forced by nec^flity, draw the bucket up a well in Europe. A 
I had made for myfclf a table and chair difh of their meat was a good mouthful, 
convenient enough out of the largefl and a barrel of their liquor a reafonablc 
trees in the royal park. Two hundred draught. Their mutton yields to ours, 
fempftreffes were employed to make me but thq^ beef is excellent. I have had 
(hirts, and linen for my bed and table, a firloin fo large, thatl have been forc« 
all of the flrongeil and coarfeil kind ed to make three bits of it ; but this 
they could get ; which however they is rare. My fervai>ts were aftonifhed 
were forced to quilt together in fcveral to fee me eat it, bones and all, as in our 
folds, for the thickeft was fome degrees country we do the leg of a lark. Their 
finer than kwn. Their linen is uiually gcefe and turkies I ufually eat at a 
three inches wide, ^d three feet make mouthful, and I mud corifefs they far 
a piece. The fcmpftrcfres took my exceed ours. Of their fmallcr fowl I 
meafure as I lay on the c;round, one could take up twenty or thirty at the 
fianding on my neck, and another at end of my knife, 
my mid-leg, with a ftrong cord extend* One day his imperial majefty, being 
cd, that each held by the end, while a informed of my way of living, defired 
third meafured the length of the cord that himfelf and his royal confort, with 
with a rule of an inch long. Then the young princes of the blood of both 
they meafured my right thumb, and fexes, might have the happinefs (as he 
defired no more ; for by a mathematical was pleafed to call it) of dining with 
computation, that twice round the me. They came accordingly, and I 
thumb is once round the wrid, and fo placed them in chairs of Itate upon my 
on to the neck and the waift, and by table, juft over-againft me, with their 
the help of my old (hirt, which I diu guards about them, Flimnap, tha lordT 
played on the ground before them for a high trcafurer, attended there likewife 
ipattern, they iittedme exaflly. Three v^ith his white ftaff; and lobfcrved he 
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often looked on me with a four counte- 
nance, which J would not feem to re* 
gsurd, but eat more than ufual, in ho* 
nour to my dear country, as well as to 
£11 the court with admiration. I have 
forfie private reafons to believe^ that 
this vifit from his majefly gaye Flimnap 
an opportunity of doine me ill offices to 
his mafter. That minifter had always 
been my fecret enemy, though he out- 
wardly careHed me more than was ufual 
to the morofcnefs of his nature. He 
reprefented to the emperor the low con* 
dition of his treafury ; that he was 
forced to take up money at great dif- 
count ; th^t exchequer bills would not 
circulate under nine fer cent, below par; 
that I had coft his majefly above a mil« 
lion and a half of^r«^x Jtheir greated 
gold coin, about the bignefs of a 
ipangle) and upon the whole, that it 
would be advifeable in the emperor to 
take the firft fair occafion of difmifling 
me. 

I am here obliged to vindicate the 
reputation of an excellent lady, who 
was an innocent fufferer upon my ac- 
count.% The treafurer took a fancy to 
be jealous of his wife, from the malice 
of feme evil tongues, who informed 
him that her grace had taken a violent 
afTedion for my perfon ; and the court- 
fcandal ran for feme time, that (he 
once came privately to my lodging. 
This I folemnly declare to be a mod yi« 
famous falihood, without any grounds, 
farther than that her grace was pleafed 
to treat me with all innocent marks of 
freedom and friend fliip, I own (he 
came often . to my houfe, but always 
p»ublicly, nor ever without three more 
in the coach, who were ufually her 
filler and young daughter, and fome 
particular acquaintance ; but this was 
common to many other ladies of the 
court. And I dill appeal to my Cer- 
vants round, whether they at any time 
fawa coAch^t my door, without know, 
ing what perfons were in it. On thofe 
occafions, whenafcrvant had given me 
notice, my cudom was to go immedi. 
atelvto the door; and, after paying my 
refpfcls, to take up the coach and two 
horfcs very carefully in my hands (for, 
if there were fix horfes, the podilion 
always anharneiTcd four) and placed 



them on a table, where I had fixed m 
moveable rim quite round, of five in* 
ches high, to prevent accidents. And 
I have often had four coaches and^horfes 
at once on my table full of company, 
while I fat in my chair, le^ning-my face 
towards them ; and, when I was engaged 
with one fet, the coachmen 'would ge.n- 
tly drive the others round my tabic. I 
have'pafTed many an afternoon very a* 
greeably in ^hefe converfations. But 
I defy the treafurer, or his two inform* 
ers (I will name them, and^let them 
make their bed of it) Cludriland Drun* 
lo, to prove that any perfon ever came 
to me incognito, except the fecretary 
Reldrefal, who was fent by exprefs 
command of his imperial majedy, as I 
have before related. T diould not have 
dwelt fo long upon this particular, if 
it had not been a point wherein there* 
putation of a great lady i«fo nearly con- 
cerned, to fay nothing of my own, iho* 
I then had the honour to be a natc*ar, 
which the treafurer himfelf is not ; for 
all the world knows, that he is only a 
glumglum, a title inferior by one degree, 
as that of a marquis is to a diike iti 
England ; yet I allow he preceded m5 
in righ| of his pod. Thefe falfe in- 
formations, which 1 afterwards came 
to the knowledge of by an accident not 
proper to mrniion, made the treafurer 
diew his lady for fomc time ai) ill coun- 
tenance, and me a worfe ; and altho* 
he was at lad undeceived and reconcilejl 
to her, yet I loil all credit with him» 
and found my intercd decline very fad 
with the emperor himfelf, who was in- 
deed too much governed by that fa« 
vourite, 

Q H A P. VIL 

Tht aufhor, being iv formed cf a defrgn to 
nccufe him cf high treafom, makttb bis 
efcitpi to Ble/ufcu, His reception there • 

B*?fore I proceed to give an- account 
of my leaving this kingdom, it may 
be proper to inform the reader of a pri- 
vate intrigue, which had been for two 
months forming ngainft me, 

1 had been hitherto all my life a 
drangcr to courts, for which 1 was un- 
qualified by the meannefs of mycondi* 
tion. 1 had indeed heard and read 
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Cttougll of the difpofltions of great rapt : when he entreated me to be £• 

princes and minifters; but ilever ex- Jent, and thus proceeded ; 

peacd to have found fuch terrible ef- but of gratitude for the favour^ yon 

fefts of them in fo remote a country, have done me, I procured informatioa 

governed, as I thought, by very dif- of the whole proceedings, and a copy 

ferent maxijms from thofe in Europe, of the articles ; wherein I venture my 

When I was juft preparing to pay my head for your fervice. 
attendance on the emperor of filcfufcu, 

a confiderable perfon at court (to whom Jriiclet of impeachment againft Quiabllf 

1 had been very ferviceable, at a time fiJeilrin, t£'e Man^mQuutain. 
when he lay under the hi'g'hefl difplea- 

fure of his imperial majelly) came to Article I. 

my houfe very privately at night in a Whereas, by a fiatute made in the 

clofe chair, and, without fending his reign of his imperial majedy Calin Def-:^ 

name,'defired admittance: the chair- farPlune,itisenaded,that;vhoeverfliall'^ 



Inen were 
with 



vere difmifTed ; I put the chair, make waterVithin the precind^s of th^ 
his lordlhip in it, into my coat- royal palace, (hall be liable to the paioi 



pocket; and, giving orders to a trully and penalties of high- treafon : notwith- 

lervant to fay I was indifpofed and gone {landing the. faid Quinbus Fleftrin, ii^ 

to ileep, I fattened thedoor of my houfe, open breach of the faid law, under co- 

placed the chair on the table according lour of extiaguifhing the fire kindled ix^ 

to my ufoal cuflom, and fat down by the apartment of his majetty's moft 

Jt. After the common falutations were dear imperial confort, did roalicioufly, 

oyer, obferving.his lordfhip's counte- traiteroufly, anddevilifhly, bydifchargc 

nance full of concern, and enquiring of his urine, put out the faid ^rekindled 

into the reafon, he defired I would hear in the fdid apartment, lying and being 

him with patience in a matter that within the precintts of the faid royal 

highly concerned my honour and my palace, againft the ftatute in that cafe 

life. His fpeech was to the following provided, Csfc, againft the duty, lie. 
effedl, for I took notes of it a^oon as 

he left me. A a t i c l e II. 

You are to know, laid he, ta.it fc. ny^ ^ ^\. /• • j /-. • l T>t n • • 

1 '^^ c •] I I That the laid Quinbus Fleftrm hav- 

veral committees or council have been . , u. u ^^ • *'*•"•*" "*v- 

t . 1 11 J • *i. ^ fi • . ^ne brought the imperial fleet of Ble- 

latelv called in the molt private manner c r - \. i * "*-^^ "* oic- 

on your account ; and it is but two days ^"^"" ^"'^ '^^ ^^>^j P^^^' ^'^.^ ^emg af. 

fince his majefty came to a full refoiu- ^'''^^^^\ commanded by his imperial 

jj^jj •' ' majefty to fejze all the other (hips of 

XT r r» 1 .1 . CI n. the faid empire of Blefufcu. and re- 

You are very fenfiole that Skvrcfh , v . ^ • ^^^^y^i^u, anu re- 

-n 1 1 ^ It . I.- L J • IV uuce that empire to a province to he 

Bolgolam (zalbet^ or hi2h-admiral) ,. ^. « h*^ '"i-c lo oc 

1. .u u .1 in. governed by a vice-roy from hence and 

hath been your mortal enemy almoft ?_ j.^ /_ j i '^;" "^"^^* »"» 

ever f 

reafon 



a^ ^ • 1 1' • • I to deftroy and put to death not oni«' all 

fince your arrival: his orisrinal ,» /. ^ >■ ^ ., , i-i • " .^ ." 

is I know not; but his hatred is .^ ^^ *. j^'-wjicdu mc 



miral, is much obfcured. This lord, l^''. r\'Z """» V*^^ ** '*"'' 

in conjunaion with Flimnap the high- traitor againft his moft aufpicious, fe. 

treafurer, whofe enmity againft you is ff^^' ^'^Pf ^'"^ ''T^/''/r'^ P^'"^^'' ^^ 

notorious on account of hiflady, Lim- ^^ excufed rrom the faid fervice, upon 

toe the general, Lalcon the chamber- pretence of unwil lingnefs to force the 

lain, and BalmufF the grand jufticiary, J?^^^*^^"'. <>»• ^^^^oy the liberties and 

have prepared articles of impeachment ^^^" °^ ^" *""^""^ P*^^P^^ *• 

againft you for treafon, and other ca- • A lawyer thinks himfelf honcft if he doef 

pital crimes. *^^ ^^^ ^'^ can for his client, and a ftatefmao i^ 

This preface made me fo impatient, ^"^ P«yn>ot« «hc interettof his country j but the 

b^ i- • r * • 1 <*c*" «cfc inculcates an higher notion of ri»ht 

._ emg confcious of my oxva merits and and wrong, and obligation, to a latter commo! 

mnoce^icc, that I was going to inter- nity» 

Articli 
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Article III. 



That, whereas certain ambafladors 
arrived from the court of Blefufcu to 
fue for peace in his mr>jelly*s court : 
he the faid Flcftrin di(i, like a falfe 
traitor, aid, abet, comfort, and divert 
the faid ambaiTadors, although he knew 
them to be fervants to a prince who 
was lately an op'^n enemy to his impe- 
rial niajedy, and in open war againU 
his faid majedy. 

Article IV. 

That the faid Qninbus Fleftrin, con- 
trary to the duty of a faithful fubjedl, 
as now preparing to make a voyage to 
the court and empire of Blefufcu, for 
which he hath received only verbal 
licence from his imperial majeily ; 
and under colopr of the faid licence 
doth falfely and traiteroufly intend to 
take the faid voyage, and thereby to 
aid, comfort, and abet the emperor of 
Blefufcu, fo late an enemy, and in open 
war with his imperial majeily afore- 
faid. 

There are fome other articles, but 
thefe are the mod important, of which 
I have read you an abdradl. 

In the feveral debates upon this im- 
peachment it mufl be confefled that his 
majefty gave many marks of his great 
lenity, often urging the fervices you 
bad done him, and endeavouring to ex- 
tenuate your crimes. The trc.ifurer 
and admiral iDfifted that you Hioold be 
put to the mod painful and ignomi- 
nious death, by fetting fire on yourhoufe 
at night, and the general was to attend 
with twenty thou^nd men armed with 
poifoned arrows to (hoot you on the face 
and hands. Some of your fervants were 
to have private orders to drew a poi- 
fonous juice on your diirts and (heets, 
which would foon make you tear your 
ov)n dedi, and die in the utmod tor- 
ture. The general came into the fame 
opinion ; fo that for a long time there 
was a majority againd you : but his 
majcdy refolvin j, if poffible, to fparc 
your life, at lad brought off the cham- 
berlain. . 

Upon this incident Reldrefal, princi- 
pal fecreiary for private aftairs, who al- 
ways approved himfelf your true frien^> 



was commanded by the emperor to de- 
liver hii opinion, whith he according- 
ly did : and therein judified the good 
thoughts you have of him. He allowed 
your crimes to be great, but that dill 
there was room for mercy, the mod 
commendable virtue in a prince, and for 
which his majcdy was fo judly cele- 
brated, fie (aid, the friendOiip be- 
tween you and him was fo well known 
to the world, that perhaps the mod ho- 
nourable board might tnink him par- 
tial : however* in obedience to the 
command he had received, he would 
freely offer his fentiments. That if 
his majedy, in confideration of your 
fervices, and purfuant to his own mer- 
ciful difpofition, would pleafe to fparc 
your life, and only give order to put 
out both your eyes, he humbly con- 
ceived, that by this expedient judicc 
might in fome meafure be fatisfied, and 
all the world would applaud the lenity 
of the emperor, as well as the fair and 
generous proceedings of thofe who have 
the honour to be his counfellors* That 
the lofs of your eyes would be no im* 
pediment to your bodily drength, by 
which you might dill be ufefnl to his 
majedv : that olindnefs is an addition 
to coiwage, by concealing dangers from 
us ; that the fear you had for your 
eyes, was the greated difficulty in bring- 
ing over the enemy's fleet ; and it 
would be fufEcient for you to fee by the 
eyes of the miniders, dnce the greatcft 
princes do no more. 

This propofal was received with the 
utmod difapprobation by the whole 
board. Bolgolam the admiral could 
not preferve his temper ; but rifing up 
in fury faid, he wondered how the fe- 
crctary durd prcfume to give his opi- 
nion for preferving the life of a traitor: 
that the fervices you had performed 
were, by all true reafons of date, the 
great aggravation of your crimes ; that 
you, who was able to extinguidi the fire 
by difcharge of urine in her majedy's 
apartment (which he mentioned with 
horror) might at another time raife an 
inundation by the fame means to drown 
the whole palace ; and the fame drength, 
which enabled yon to bring over the 
enemy's fleet, might ferve upon the 
fird difcontent to carry them back : that 
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he had good reafons to think you were fo dangerous^ when it ihould become 

ft Big-endian in your heart; and as more than half diminifhed; and imme^ 

treafon begins in the heart before it diately upon your death five or fix 

appears in overt.a£l^y fo he accufed thoufand of his majeily*s fubjedb might 

you as a traitor on that account^ and in two or three days cut your fiefk from 

therefore infilled you (hould be put to your bones, take it away by cart- loads, > 

death. . and bury it in dillant parts to prevent 

The treafurer was or the fame opi- infeflion, leaving the (keleton as amo- 

nion : he ihewed to what (IreigMts his n u men t of admiration topofterity, 
majefly's revenue was reduced by the Thus by the great friendlhip of the 

chargeofmaintainingyou, which would fecretary the whole affair was compro- 

foon grow in fuppor table : that the fe- mifed. It was flridlly enjoined, that 

cretary's expiedient of putting out your the' projeft of flarving you by degrees 

eyes was fo far from being a rem.edy fliould be kept a fecret, but the fen* 

aigaind this evil, that it would probably tenee of putting out your eyes was cn« 

incrcafc it, as is manifcfl from the com- tered on the books ; none difienting ex« 

jnon praflice of blinding fome kind of cept Bolgolam the admiral, who, being 

fowl, after which they fed the faller, a creature of the emprefs's, was perpe* 

and grew fooner fat : that his facred tually inftigated by her majefty to in« 

majeily and the council, who are your ^ik upon your death, (he having borne 

judges, were in their own confcienccs perpetual malice agai nil you on account 

fully convinced of your guilt, which of that infamous aild illegal method you 

was a fufiicient argument to condemn took to extinguiih the fire in her apart- 

you to death, without the formal proofs ment. 

required by the llriA letter of the In three days, your friend the (ecre- 

law *. tary will be directed to come to your 

But his imperial majefty, fully de- houfe, and read before you the articles 

termined againfl capital punifhment, of impeachment ; and then to fignify 

was graciouuy pleafed to fay, that fince the great lenity and favour of his ma- 

the council thought the lofs of your jefty and council, whereby you are od- 

cyes too eafy a cenfure, feme other may ly condemned to the lofs of your eyes, 

be ii^fliifled hereafter. And your friend vyhich his majefty doth not queflion you 

the fecretary, humbly defiring to be will gratefully and hqmbly fubmit to; 

heard again, in anfwer to what the and twenty of his majefty's furgcons 

treafurer had objet^^ed concerning the will attend in order to fee the operation 

great charge his majefly was at in main- well performed, by difcharging very 

taintng you, faid, that his excellency, iharp-pointed arrows into the balls of 

who had the foic difpofal of the em- your eyes, as^you lie on the ground, 
peror's revenue, might eafily provide I leave to your prudence what xnea. 

againft that evil, by gradually leflening furcs you will take ; and, to avoid fuf- 

your ellabUlhment; by which, for want picion, I muil immediately return in as 

of fufHcient food, you would grow weak private a manner as I came, 
and faint, and lofe your appetite, and His lordflup did fo, and I remained 

confume in a few months; neither alone under many doubts and pcrplexi- 

would the flench of your carcafe be then tics of mind. 

It was a cudom introduced by this 

• There is fomething fo odious in whatever is prince and his miniilrjf (very difi^ercnt, 

wrong, that even thofc whom it dees not fubject as I have been afiured, from the prac* 

to pun flimcnt cndcav ,ur to c. 1 ur it with an ^j^es of former times) that after the 

appcarancf ol right j but the attempt is always ' i j j j i . 

unfuccefsfu!, anj only betrays a conicioufners of ^ourt had decreed any cruel execution, 

defonr.lty by fliewir.g a defirc to hide it. Thus either to gratify the monarch's relent- 

the Lilliputian cou t pietcndd a rghc to difpenfe ment, or the malice of a favouritc, 

vrithtVMiria letter r.f the uw to put Gulliver to the cmpcror always madeafpeech to 

dsaih, thoLs: by tbc. {^ \c\ letter of the aw only i • 1.1 1 /r V* 

fcecouW be conv a.d of a crrne i the intention ^".«'5»°le council, expreffing i.s great 

ofthe (I "CLtc r )t b.-.rg tj luftcr the palace rather lenity and tendernefs, as qualities 

«9 be burnt than fi'Sei upga, known and confcfled by all the world. 

Thi. 
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^his fpeech WIS immediately publifhed tfndance upon the emperor of BTe- 
through the kingdom; nor did any fufcu, I took this opportunity, before 
thing terrify the people fo much as the three days were' elapfed, to fend a 
thofe encomiums on his majeily's mer- letter to my friend the fecretary, iigni- 
cy; becaufe it was obferved, that, the fying my refolution of fetting out that 
more thefe praifet were enlarged and morning for Blefufcu, purfuant to the 
in(i(led on, the more inhuman was the leave 1 had got; and, without waiting 
puniihment, and the fuffisrer more in* forai^nfwer, I went to that (ideof the 
nocent. Yet as to myfelf, I muft con- iflano^here our fleet lay. I feizecf a 
fefs, having never been defigned for a large man of war, tied a cable to the 
courtier, either by my birth or educa- prow, and, lifting up the anchors, I 
tion, I was fo ill a judge of things, that ftript myfelf, put my cloaths (together 
I could not difcover the lenity and fa- with my coverlet, which I carried um- 
vour of this fentence, but conceived it der my arm) into the vefTel, and draw- 
(perhaps erroneoufly) rather to be rigo- ioff it after me, between wading and 
rous than gentle. I fometimes thought fwnhming arrived at the royal port of 
of ilandin? my trial ; for, although I Blefufcu, where the people had long 
could not deny the fadts alledged in the expeded me ; they lent me two guides 
feveral articles, yet I hoped they would to dire£l me to the capital city, which 
admit of fome extenuation. But hav. is of the fame name, I held them ia 
ing in my life perufed many (late-trials, my hands, till I came within two hun- 
which I ever obferved to terminate as dredyardsof the gate, and deiired them 
the judges thought fit to dire£l, I durft to iignify my arrival to one of the fe- 
not rely on fo dangerous a dccifion, in cretaries, and let him know, I there 
fo critical a jundure, and againft fuch waited his majefly*s command, . I had 
powerful enemies. Once I was (Irong- an anfwer in about an hour, that hit 
\y bent upon refinance, for, while I had majefty, attended by the royal family 
liberty, the whole ftrength of that em- and great officers of the court, was com- 
pire could hardly fubdue me, and I ing out to receive me. I advanced a 
might eafily with ilones pelt the metro- hundred yards. The emperor and hit 
polis to pieces ; but I foon rejected that train alighted from their horfes, the 
projedl with horror, by* remembering emprefs and ladies from their coaches, 
the oath I had made to the emperor, and J did not perceive they were in any 
the favours I had received from him, fright or concern. I lay on the ground 
and the high title of tuirdac he confer- to kifs his majeily's and the emprefs's 
red upon me. Neither had I fo foon hand. I told his majedy that I was 
learned the gratitude of courtiers, to come according to my promife, and 
perfuade myfilf, that his majeily's pre- with the licence of the emperor iny 
fent fe verities acquitted me of all pad mailer, to have the honour of feeing fo 
obligations. mighty a monarch, and to offer him 
At lad I fixed upon a refolutioi, for any fervice in my power confident with 
which it is probable I may incur fome my duty to my ow;n prince ; not meo- 
cenfure, and not unjudly ; fori coofefs tioning a word of my difgrace, becaufe 
I owe the. preferving mine eyes, and I had hitherto no regular information 
confequently my liberty, to m^ own of it, and might fuppofe myfelf wholly 
great raihnefs, and want of experience; ignorant of any fuch defign; neither 
becaufe, if I had then known the na- could I reafonably conceive that the 
ture of princes and minillers, which I emperor would difcover the fecret, 
have fince obferved in many other while I was out of his power ; where- 
couits, and their methods of treating in however it foon appeared I was de- 
criminals lefs obnoxious than myfelf^ ceived. 

I ihould with great alacrity and readi- I (hall not trouble the reader with the 

nefs bavQ fubmitted to fo eafy a pu- particular account of my reception at 

nithrnent. But hurried on by the pre* this court, which was fuitable to tne 

cipitancy of youth, and having his im- generofity of fo great a prince; nor of 

fprial majeily's licence to pay xsiy at- the difficulties I was in for want of a 

boufe 
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Jtonfe and bed, being forced to He on 
tlie ground, wrapt up in my' coverlet. 

CHAP. VIIL 

Vbi author f by a lucky accident ^ finds 
means to leave Blefu/cu ; and, after 
fome difficulties, returns Jafe to his na* 
ti*ve country * 1^ 

Three days after my arrival, walking 
out of curiofity to the north-eaft coaft 
of the iiland, I obferved aboat hf If a 
league ofF^ in the Tea, fomewhat that 
looked like a boat overturned. I pull- 
ed off my fhoes and ftockings, and,^ 
wading two or three hundred yarJi, I 
found the obje£l to approach nearer by 
force of the tide : and then plainly faw 
it to be a real boat, which I fuppofed 
might by fqme tempeft have been driven 
from aihip: whereupon I returned im- 
mediately towards the city, and defired 
Bis imperial majefty to lend me twenty 
of the talleift veiTels he had left after 
the lofsof his fleet, and three thoufand 
leamen, under the command of his 
vice-admiral. Thisfleet failed roand, 
while I went back the fhorteft wav to 
the coaft, where I firft difcovered the 
boat ; I found the tide had driven it 
Hill nearer. The Teamen were all pro- 
vided with cordage, which 1 had before- 
hand twifted to a fufficient ftrength. 
When the (hips came up, I ftript my. 
felf, and waded till I came within a 
hundred yards of the b^t, after which 
I was forced to fwim till I got up to 
it. The feamen threw me the end of 
the cord, which I fattened to a hole in 
the fore-part of the boat, and the other 
end to a man of war : but 1 found all 
my labour to little purpofe ; for, being 
out of my depth, I was not able to 
work. In this neceffity, I was forx:ed 
to fwim behind, and pufh the boat for- 
wards as often as I could, with one of 
my hands ; and the tide favouring me 
I advanced (o far, that I could juft hold 
up my chin and feel the gronnd, I 
relied two or three minutes, and then 
gave the beat another (hove, and fo on 
till the fea was no higher than my arm- 
pits ; and now, the moO: laborious part 
being over, I took out my other cables, 
• which were ftowed in one of the fhips, 
and iailcned them iirll t9 the boat, and 



then to nine of the vefTels which at* 
tended me ; the wind being favourable, 
the feamen towed, and I ihoved till we 
arrived within forty yards of the fhore, 
and, waiting till the tide was out, I got 
dry to the boat, afc by the affiftance 
of two thoufand men, with ropes and 
engines, I made a fliift to turn it on its 
bottom, and found it was but little da- 
maged. 

1 (hall not trouble the reader with the 
difficulties I was under by the he]p of 
certain paddles, which coft me ten days 
makine, to get my boat to the royal 
port of Blefufcii, where a mighty con- 
courfe of people appeared upon my ar- 
rival, full of wonder at the Hght of (b 
prodigious aveffel. I told the emperor, 
that my good fortune had thrown this 
boat in my way to cnrry me to fome 
place, from when* el might return into 
my native couniry, and begged his ma- 
jclly'^ orders for getting materials to 
fit it up, together with his licence to 
depart, which, after fome kind expoftn- 
tions, he was pleafcd to grant. 

A did very much wonder, in all this 
tnne, not to have heard of any exprefs 
relating to me from our emperor to the 
court of Blefufcu. But I was after- 
wards given privately to underftand, 
that his imperial majelly, never ima- 
gining I had the lead notice of his de- 
figns, believed I was gone to Blefufcu 
in performance of my promife, accord-* 
fng to the licence he had given me, 
which was well known at our court, 
and would return in a few days when 
the ceremony was ended. But he was 
at lad in pain at my long abfence ; and, 
after consulting with the treaforer and 
the reft of that cabal, .a pcrfon of qua- 
lityijvas difpatched with^thc copy of 
the articles againft me. This envoy 
had inftrudiions to reprefent to the mo- 
narch of Blefufcu the great lenity of 
his mailer, who was content to punifh 
me no farther than with the lofs of ijnine 
eyes ; that I had fled from jullice, and, 
if I did not return in two hours, I 
fhould be deprived of my tide of nar* 
dact and declared a traitor. The en* 
voy further added, that, in order to 
maintain the peace and amity between 
both empires, his maftcr expcded, that 
his brother of Blefufcu would give or. 
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ders to have Dae fent back to Lilliput^ 
bound hand and foot« to be punifhed as 
a traitor. 

The emperor of Blefufcu, having 
taken three days Jp confult, returned 
an anfwer confining of many civilities 
and excufes. He laid, that, as for fend- 
ing me bound, hib broiherknew it was 
impoffible; that although \ had de- 
prived hioi of his fle^r, yet he owed 
great obligations to me for many good 
offices I had done him in making the 
peace. That how'^ver bo:h their ma- 
jefties would foon be made eafy ; for I 
had found a prodigious ve/Tel on the 
fhorc, able to carry me on the fea, which 
he had given order to fit up with my 
own afliftance and dirrflion ; and he 
hoped in a few weeks both empires 
would be freed from fo infuppor table 
an incumbrance. 

With this anfwer the envoy returned 
to Lilliput, and the monarch of Ble- 
fufcu related to me all that had pafTcd ; 
offering me at the fame time (but under 
the flri^eft confidence) his gracious 
jprotedion, if I would continue in )»is 
fervice; wherein although I believed 
him sincere, yet I refolved never more 
to put any confidence in princes or mi- 
ni fters, where I could poflibly Lvoid it; 
and therefore, with all due acknow- 
ledgments for his favourable intentions, 
I humbly begged to be excufed. I told 
him, that 13 nee fortune, whether good 
or evil, had thrown a veflel in my way, 
I was refolved to venture myfelf in tfw; 
ocean, rather thdu be an occafion of 
difference between two fuch mighty 
monarc^. Neither did I find the em- 
peror at all difpleafed ; and I difco- 
vered by a certain accident, that he was 
very glad oFmy refolution, and f<Arere 
moH of his minillcrs* 

Thefe confiderations moved me to 
haflen my departure fomewhat fooner 
than I intended ; to which the court, 
impatient to have me gone, very rea- 
dily contributed. Five hundred work- 
men were employed to make two fails 
to my boat, accordin:^ to my direftions, 
by quilting thirteen fold of their ftrong- 
efl linen together. I was at the pains 
of making ropes and cables, by twilling 
ten, twenty, or thirty of the thickeS 
and ilrongefl of theirs. A great Hone 

4 



that I happened to find, after i, long 
fearch by the fea-fhore, ferved me for 
an anchor. I had the tallow of three 
hundred cows for greafing my boat, and 
other ufes. I was at incredible pains 
in cutting down fome of the largeft 
timber- trees for oars and mafls, where- 
in I «as however much aflifted by his 
majedy's fhip-carpenters, who helped 
roe in fmoothing them after I had done 
the rough work. 

In about a month, when all was pre* 
pared, I fent to receive his majellv*t 
commands, and to take my leave. The 
eoiperor and royal family came out of 
the palace ; I lay down on my face to 
kifs his hand, which he very gracioufljr 
gave me ; fo did the emprefs, and young 
princes of the blood. His raajefty pre- 
fented me with fifty pur fes of two hun- 
dred J^rugs a-piece, together with his 
pidure at full length, which I put im- 
mediately into one of my gloves to 
keep it from, being hurt* The cere- 
monies at my departure were too many 
to trouble the reader with at this time. 

I Itored the boat with the carcales of 
an hundred oxen, and three hundred 
fheep, with bread and drink propor- 
tionable, and as much meat ready dreiT- 
ed as four hundred cooks could pro- 
vide. I took with me fix cows and 
two bulls alive, with as many ewes and 
rams, intending to carry them into my 
own country ,^nd propagate the breed. 
And to feed^lhem on board I had a 
good bundle of hay and a bag of corn. 
I would gladly have taken a dozen of 
the native^, but this was a thing the 
emperor would by no means permit ; 
and, befides a diligent fearch into my 
pockets, his majefty engaged my ho- 
nour not to carry avi^ay any of his fub- 
je6ts, although with their own confenC 
and defire. 

Having thus prepared all things as 
well as I was able, I fet fail on the 24th 
day of September 1701 at {\x in ihc 
morning ; and when I had gone about 
four leagues to the northward, the wind 
being at fouth^eaft, at fix in the even- 
ing I defcried a fmall ifland aboBt half 
a league to the north-weft. I advanced 
forward, and caft anchor on the lee- 
fide of the iflnnd, which feemed to he 
uniahabited* I then took fome refreth- 

meDt> 
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snentf tnd went to my reft. I flept given me by the emperor of Blefnfca, 

vifcW, ind as I conje£lare at leaft nx together with his majefty's pidlure ac 

hours, for I foand the day broke in two full length, and fome other rarities of 

hours after 1 awaked. It was a clear that country. I gave him two purfet 

night. I eat my breakfail before the of two hundred ^tmgs each, and pro* 

fun wai np ; and heaving anchor, the mifed, when we arrived in England, to 

■wind beine favourable, I (leered the makehim aprefentof acowandafheep 

fame couHe that I had done the day big with young, 

before, wherein I war dire^ed by my I (hall fot trouble the reader with a 

pocket-compafs. My intention was to particdlar account of this voyage,which 

reach, if pofliblc, one of thofe iflands was very profperous for the moft part, 

which I had reafon to believe lay to the We arrived in the Downs on the 13th 

north-eaft of Van Diemen's land. I of April 1702. I had only one mif- 

difcovered nothing all that day ; but fortune, that the rats on board carried 

upon the next, about three in the after- away oni of my fheep ; I found her 

noon, when I had by my computation bones in a hole, picked clean from the 

jnade twenty-four leagues from Ble- flefli. The reft of my cattle I got fafe 

fnfcu, I defcried a iail fteering to the aihore, and fet them a-grazing in a 

fouth-eaft ; my courfe was due eaft, I bowling-green at Greenwich, where 

hailed her, but could get no anfwer ; the finenefs of the gx2Ss made them feed 

yet I found I gained upon her, for the vtry heartily, though I had always 

wind flackenea. I made all the fail I feared the contrary: neither coald I 

could, and in half an hour ihe fpied poflibly have preferved them in fo long 

xne,thenhungouther ancient, and dif- a voyage, if the captain had not al« 

charged a gun. It is not eafy to ex- lowed me fome of his beft bifket, which 

prefs the joy I was in upon the unex- rubbed to powder, and mingled with 

peeled hope of once sore feeing my be- water, was their con ftant food. The 

ioved country, and the dear pledges I fhort time I continued in England^ I 

left in it. The (hip flackened heriails, made a confiderable profit by fhewiiw 

and I came up with her between five my cattle to many pcrfons of quality, 

and fix in the evening, September 26; and others : and before 1 began my fe- 

but my heart leapt within me to fee cond voyage, I fold them for fix hun- 

her Englifh colours. I put my cows dred pounds. Since my laft return I 

and fheep into my coat-pockets, and find the breed is confiderablyincreafed, 

got on board with all my little cargo of efpecially the fheep, which I hope will 

provifions. The vefTel lias an Englifh prove much to the advantage of the 

merchant-man returning from Japan by woollen manufaflure by the finenefs of 

the north and fouth Teas ; the captain the fleeces. 

Mr. John Biddle of Dtptford, a very I ft ay ed but two months with my wife 

civil man, and an e.\cel!cnt failor. We and family; for my infatiabl^Jjjefirc of 

were now in thd latitude of 30 degrees feeing f)reign countries wotna fuffer 

fouth, there were about fifty men in the me to continue no longer. I left fif- 

ihip ; and here I met an old comrade tcen^uodred pounds with my wife, and 

of mine, one Peter Williams, who gave fixed her in a good houfc at Redriff, 

me a good charadcr to the captain. My remaining (lock I carried with me. 

This gentleman treated mewiiH kind- part in money and part in goods, in 

nefs, and 6t(\rei}L 1 would let him know hopes to improve .my fortunes. My 

what place I came from lad, and whi- eldell uncle John had left me an eftate 

ther I was bound ; which \ did in few in land, near Epping, of about thirty 

words, but he thought I was raving, pounds a year; and f had a long leafe 

and that the dangers [had underwent of the Black-Bull in F:fttcr-Lane, which 

had difturbed my hvad ; whereupon I yielded me as much more ; fo that I 

took my black cattle and flieep out of was not in any danger of leaving my 

my pocket, which, after great aftonifli- family upon the parilh. My fon John* 

ment, clearly convinced him of my ve- ny, named fo after his uncle, was at 

aaciiy. I then ihcwed hjm the gold the gramovar-fchool, and a towardly 

child. 
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child. My daagbter Betty (who is now Hc> being a man well cxpertcrlted in the 

well married, and has children) was navigation of thofc fcas, bid us all pre. 

then at her needle-work. I took leave pare againft a ftorm, which accordingly 

ofmywife.andbovandgirl, with tears happened the day following: for a 

on both fides, and mcnt on board the fouthern wind, called the fouthcrn mon- 

Adventure, a merchant.fhip of three foon, began to fet in. 

hundred tons, bound for Surat, captain Finding u was like to overblow, we 

John Nicholas of Liverpool commander, took'm our fpnt-fail, and Hood by to 

But my account of this voyage muft be hand the fore.fail ; but, making foul 

. deferred to the fecond part of my tra- weather, we looked the guns were all 

yg]3^ Snvtft. ^^^> ^n^ handed the mizen. The fhip 

lay very broad off, fo we thought it 

§ 155, A Voyage to Brohdittgnag. better fpooning before the fea, tham 

CHAP, I. trying or hulling. We rccft the fore-fail 

- ^ , y ./ , * J f f /. and iet him, and hawled aft the fore* 

4 great ftorm dejcrthed, the long boat fent ^^^^. the helm was hard a. weather. 

to fetch 'water, the author goes 'With it ^^^ ^ ^^^^ bravely. We belayed 

to difco^er the country. He is leji on ^^^^ foredown-hall ; but the fail was 

Jhore, is/ctzed by one of the natives, and r ,j^^ ^^^ ^^ j^^^j^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ 

carried to a farmer s houfe. His rece^^ ^ ^^ f^^ ^^^^ ^^^ f^- ^^^ unboand 

Hon, 'With fenjeral accidents that bap* all the things clear of it. It was a very 

fened there. A definition of the inha. g^^^.^ ^^^^ . ^^^ ^^^ y^^^^^ ^^^^^^^ ^^^ 

bttants. dangerous. We hawled off upon tho 

Having been condemned by nature lanniard of the wbip-ilafF, and helped 

and fortune to an adlivi and reitlefs lifs» the man at the helm. We would not 

in two months after my return I again getdown our top -mail:, bat let all ftand, 

left my native country^ and took fhip- becaufejDip fcudde(i before the fea very 



pine in the Downs on the 2o:h day of well, andf we knew that, the top*mall 

}\JM 1702, in the Adventure^ captain being aloft, the (hip was the whole- 

Jom Nicholas, a Cornilh man, com- fomer, and made better way through 

mander, bound for Surat. We had a the fea, feeing wc had fea-room. When 

\^ry profperous gale till we arrived at the dorm was over, we fet fore-fail and 

the Cape of Good Hcpe, where we main^fail, and brought 'the (hip to. 

landed for frelh water, but difcovering Then we fet the mizen, main-top«fail, 

a leak, we on(hipped our goods, and and the fore-top«fail. Our courfe was 

wintered there; for^ the captain falling eall-north-eafl^Hhe wind was at foath- 

fick of an ague, we could not leav^the we((. We gpt the (larboard tacks a* 

Cape till the end of March. We then board, we call oiF our weather-braces 

fet fail, and had a good voyage till we and lifts ; we fet in the ice«brace9, and 

pafTcd th^j|reights of Madagafcar ; btt# hawled forward by the weather-bow* 

having gV northward of that ifland, lings, and hawled them tight, and.be- 

and to about five degrees fouth latitude, layed them, and hawled over the ml- 

the winds, which in thofe (eas are fb- zen-tack to windward, and kept her full 

ferved to blow a condant equal gale be- and by as near as (he would lie. 
tween the north and well, from .the be- During this ftorm, which was fol* 

ginning of December to the beginning lowed by a (Irong wind we(l-fouth-weft» 

of May, on the 19th of April began to ws were carried by my computation 

blow with much greater violence, and about five hundred leagues to the eaft, 

more wefterly than ufual, continuing fo fo that the oldell failor on board couid 

for twenty days together, during which not tell in what part of the world we 

time we were driven a little to the eaft were. Our provifions held out well, 

of the Molucca iflands, and about three our fhip was (launch, and our crew all 

degrees northward of the line, as our in good health ; but we lay in the ut. 

capcain found by an obfervatioo he toot molt diftrefs for water. We thought it 

the fecond of May, at which time the. heft to hold on the fame courfe, rather 

i^iud ceafcd, and it was a perfedl calm, than turn more northerly, which might 

whereat I was not a little rejoiced. But have brought us to the north-wcfl parts 
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of Great Tartary, and into the frozen 
fea. 

On the i6lh day of June, 1703, a 
boy on the top-maft difcovered land; 
On the 17th we came in full view of a 
great iflandfir continent (for we knew 
not whetherf on the fouth fide whereof 
wa3 a fmall neck of land jutting out 
into the fea, and a creek too /hallow 
to hold a (hip of above one hundred 
tons. We caA at)chor within a league 
of this creek, and our captain feJK a 
dozen of his men well armed in the 
long-boaty with veflels for water, if any 
oould be found. I de fired his leave to 
go with them, that I might fee the 
country, and make what difcoveries I 
could. When we came to land, we faw 
no river or fpring, nor any fign of inha- 
bitants. Our men therefore wandered 
on the (hore to find out fome frefli wa- 
ter near the fea, and I walked alone 
about a mile on the other fide, where I 
obferved the country all barren and 
rocky. I now began to be weary, and 
feeing nothing to entertain my curio- 
fity I returned gently dowa^owards 
the creek ; and the fea being rtill in my 
view, I faw our men already got into 
the boat, and rowing for life to the 
fhip. I was going to halloo after them, 
although it had been to little purpofe, 
when I obferved a huge creature walk- 
ing after them in the fea, as faft as he 
could : he waded not much deeper than 
his knees, and took prodigious (Irides ; 
but our men had the ftart of him half 
a league, and, the fea thereabouts be. 
jng full of (harp- pointed rocks, the 
monder was not able to overtake the 
boat* This I was afterwards told, for 
I durll not ftay to fee the ifluc of the 
adventure ; but ran as fall as I could 
the way I firft went, and then climbed 
up a lleep hill, which gave me fome 
profpeft of the country. I found it 
fully cultivated ; but that which iirll 
furprifed me was the length of the 
grafs, which, in thofe grounds that 
fccmed to be kept for hay, was about 
twenty feet high. 

I fell into a high road, for fo I took it 
to be, though it fervcd to the inhabi- 
tants only as a foot-path through a field 
of barley. Here I walked on for fome 
lime, but couU fee little on either fide. 



it being now near harveft, and the con 
rifing at leall forty feet. I was an hour 
walking to the end of this field, which 
was fenced in with a hedge of at leaft 
one hundred and twenty feet high, and 
the trees fo lofty that I could make 
nocompntation of their altitude. There 
was a ftile to pafs from this field into 
the next. It had four i^eps, and a fto&e 
to crofs over when you came to the np- 
permoll. It was impoffible for me to 
climb this ilile, becaufe every dep wai 
fix feet high, and the upper flotie above 
twenty. I was endeavouring to find 
fome gap in the hedge, when I difco- 
vered one of the inhabitants in the next 
field advancing towards the fiile, of the 
fame fize with him whom I faw in the 
fea purfuing our boat. He appeared lu 
aril as an ordinary fpire-ftecple, and 
took about ten yards at every ftride, as 
near as 1 could guefs. I was ftruck 
with the utmoft fear and adonifhrnent, 
and ran to hide mjrfelf in the corn, from 
whence I faw him at the top of the ftile 
looking back into the next field on the 
right hand, and heard him call in a 
voice many degrees louder than a ff^ak- 
ing.trumpet; but the noife wasj^fo 
high in th*^ air, that at firft I certainly 
thi)ught it was thunder. Whereupon 
feven monfters, like himfclf, came to- 
wards him with reaping-hooks in their 
hands, each hook about the largenefs of 
fix fcythes. Thefe people were not (0 
well clad as the firft, whofe fervants or 
laboarers they feemed to be: for, upon 
fome words he fpoke, they went to reap 
the corn in the field where I lay. I 
&ept from them at as great afliiftance as 
I could, but was Agreed to inove with 
extreme difficulty, for the ftalks of the 
corn were fomctimes not above a foot 
diftant, fo that I could hardly fqnecse 
my body betwixt them. However I 
made a ftiift to go forward, till I came 
to a part of the field where the corn 
had been laid by the rain and wind. 
Here it was impoffible for me to advance 
a ftcp ; for the ftalks were fo interwo. 
ven that I could not creep thorough, and 
the beards of the fallen ears fo ftrong 
and pointed, that they pierced throagh 
my clothes into my flefli. At the fame 
time ] heard the reapers not above aft 
hundred yards behind me. Being quite 

dilpirited 
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difpit-itcd with toil, and wholly overcome 
by grief and defpair, I lay down be- 
tween two ridgesy and heartily wifhed 
I might there end my days. I bemoaned 
my defolate widow, and fatherlcfs chil- 
dren. I lamented my own folly and" 
wilfulnefs in attempting a fecond voy- 
age, againft the advice of all my friends 
and relations. In this terrible agitation 
of mind I could not forbear ihinlting of 
Lilliput, whofe inhabitants. looked upon 
me as the greateft prodigy that ever ap- 
peared in the world : where I was able 
to draw an imperial Heet in my hand, 
and perform thofe other actions which 
will be recorded for ever in the chroni. 
clesof that empire, while pollerity ihali 
hardly believe them, although atceded 
by millions. I reHeded what a mbrti- 
fication it muft prove to me to appear 
as inconfiderable in this nation, as one 
fingle Lilliputian would be among' us. 
But this I conceived was to be the leaft 
of my misfortunes : for, as human crea- 
tures are obfervcd to be more favage and 
cruel in proportion to their bulk, what 
could lexpedl but to be a morfei in the 
mouth of the firll among thefe enor- 
moiiS barbarians, that (hould happen to 
feiSfc me ? Undoubtedly philofophers 
are in the right when they tell us, that 
nothing is great or little otherwife than 
by comparifon. It might have pleafed 
fortune to have let the Lilliputians find 
fome nation, where the people were as 
diminutive with refpecl to them, .as 
they were to me. And who kno\M||but 
that even this p:odigious race of munals 
might be equally overmatched in fome 
didant psu4 of the worlds whereof W9> 
have yet Vdifcov^l^ 

Scared and confounded as I was, I 
could not forbear going on with thefe 
rcfleftions, when one of the reapers, 
approaching within ten yards of the 
ridge whe're I lay, made me ap)irehcnd 
that with the next fiep [ fhould be 
fquaflied to death under l^ foot, or 
cut in two with his reaping-nook. And 
therefore wJiea he was again about to 
move, I fcreamed as loud as fear could 
make me. Whereupon the huge crea- 
ture trod fliort, andi^looking round 
about under him for iSne time, at laf^ 
cfpied me at I lay on the ground. He 
confidcred a while^ witb £e caution of' 



one who endeavours to lay hold on s 
fmall dangerous animal in fuch m 
manner that it fhall not be able either 
to fcratch or to bite him, as I myfelF 
have fbmetimes done with a weafel in 
England. At length heaven tured to 
take me up behind by thaKniddle be- 
tween his fore- finger and thumb, and 
brought me within three yards of his 
eyes, tliat he might behold my (hape 
more perfedlly. I guefTed his meanings 
anJkny good fortune gave me fo muck 
pifience of mind, that I refolved not 
to ftruggle in the leaft as he held me in 
the air above fixty feet from the ground^ 
although he grievoufly pinched my 
fides, for fear I Ihould Hip through his 
fingers. Ail I ventured was to raife 
mine eyes towards the fun, and place 
my hands together in a fupplicating 
podure, and to fpeak fome words in an 
humble melancholy tone, fuitable to 
the condition I then was in. For £ 
apprehended every moment that he 
would da(h me againft the ground, as 
we ufually do any little hateful animal, 
which «|Lhave a. mind to deftroy*. 
Bat m)^iod ilar would have it^ that 
he appeared pleafed with my voice and 
geftures, and began to look upon me as 
a curioiity, much wondering to hear 
me pronounce articulate words, al- 
though he could not underitand them. 
In the mean time 1 was not able to for- 
bear groaning and (bedding tears, and 
turning my head towards my fides ; 
letting him know, as well as I could, 
how cruelly I was hurt by the prefTure 
of his thumb and finger. He feem^d 
to apprehend my meaning ; for, lift- 
ing up the lappet of his coat, he put 
me gently into it, and immediately ran 
along with me to his mafter, who was 
a fubilancial farmer, and the. fame per* 
fon I had firft feen in the field. 

The farmer having (as I fuppofe by 
their talk) received fuch an account of 
me as his fcrvant could give him, took 

♦ Our Inattention to the felicity of fenfitive 
beings mer§Iy becaufe they nre fmall is here for- 
cibly reproved : many have wantnnly crufhed an 
infedl, who wjuid ihuddcr ac cutting the throat 
of a dog } but it fhould aiwaysi be remembered, 
that the Icaft of thefe 

" In mortal fufferancc feels a pang as great 
« As WmCA a ^iant dies*** 
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a piece of a fmall firaw, about the iize 
of a walking-ftafF, and therewith lifted 
up the lappets of my coat ; which it 
feems he thought to be foniQ kind of 
covering that nature had given me« 
He blew ni^airs afide to take a better 
view of mynrce. He called his hinds 
about hinr, and alked them (as I af- 
terwards learned) whether they had 
ever feen in the fields any little creature 
that rcfembled me : he then placed me 
ibftly on the ground upon all four^ |^t 
I got immediately up, and walked flow* 
ly backwards and forwards to let thofe 
people fee I had no intent to run away. 
They all fat down in a circle about me, 
the better to obferve my motions. I 
pulled off my hat, and made a low bow 
towards the farmer. I fell on my knees, 
and lifted up my hands and eyes, and 
fpoke feveral words as loud as I could : 
I took a purfe of gold out of my poc- 
hex, and humbly prefented it to him. 
He received it on the palm of his hand, 
then applied it clofe to his eye to fee 
what it was, and afterwards turned it 
feveral times with the point^^^ pin 
(which he took out of his fl^K) but- 
could make nothing of it. Whereupon 
I made a fign that he fhould place his 
hand on the ground. I then took the 
purfe, and opening it, poured all the 

fold into his palm. There were fix 
panilh pieces of four pilloles each, be- 
iides twenty or thirty ftnaller coins. I 
faw him wet the tip of his little finger 
upon his tongue, and take up one of 
my largeil pieces, and then another, 
bu* he feemed to be whoHy ignorant 
what they were. He made me a fign 
to put them again into my purfe, and 
the purfe again into my pocket, which, 
after offering it to him feveral times, I 
thought it bell to do. 

The farmer by this time was con- 
vinced I mull be a rational creature. 
He fpoke often to me, but the found 
of his voice pierced my ears like that 
of a water-mill, yet his words were 
articulate enough. I anfwered as loud 
as I could in feveral languages, and he 
often laid his ear within two yards of 
me, but all in vain, for we were wholly 
utiintclligible to each other*. He then 
fenc his fervants to their work, and, 
takiug iiis handkerchief out of his 
pockety he doubled and fpread it 



oh his Ufi hand, which he placed flat 
on the ground, with the palm up- 
wards, making me a fign to ftep into 
it, as I could eafily do, for it was 
not above a foot in thick nefs* I thonght 
it my part to obey, and, for fear of 
falling, laid myfelf at full length upon 
the handkercl^f, with the remainder 
of which he lapped me up to the liead 
for farther fecurity, and in this man- 
ner carried me home to his houfe. 
There he called his wife, and ihewed 
me to her ; but fhe fcreamed and ran 
back, as women in England do at the 
fight of a toad or a fpider. However, 
when fhe had a while feen my be- 
haviour, and how well I obferved the 
figns her hufband made, fhe was^^bon 
reconciled, and by degrees grew ex- 
tremely tender of me. 

Itjwas about twelve at noon, and a 
fervant brought in dinner. It was only 
one fubflantial di(h of meat (fit for the 
plain condition of an hufbandman) in 
a difh of about fbur-and- twenty feet 
diameter. The company were the 
farmer and hisVife, three children, and 
an old grandmother : when they were 
fat down the farmer placed me at fome 
didance from him on the table, which 
was thirty feet high from the floor* I 
was in a terrible fright, and kept as 
far as I could from the edge for fear of 
falling. The wife minced a bit of 
meat, then crumbled fome bread on a 
trencher, and placed it before me. I 
mad^Mier a low bow, took out my 
knife and fork, and fell to eat, which 
gave them exceeding delieht« The 
miflrefs fent her maid for a im|ill dram- 
cup, which held aboil two gallons, and 
filled it with drink ; I took up the 
veffel with much diiiiculty in both 
hands, and in a mod refpedlful manner 
drank toi^rladyfhip's health, exprefling 
the wordV-'as loud as I could in Englifb, 
which made the company laugh fo hear- 
tily, that 1 9vras almoft deafened with 
the noife. This liquor tafled like a 
fmall cyder, and was not unpleafant. 
Then the mailer made me a fign to come 
to his trencher-fide ; but as I walked 
on the table, beiag in great furprize 
all the time, as the indulgent reader 
will eafily conceive and excufe, I hap- 
pened to itumble againib a crnft^i and 
fcaU fiat on my face, but rec^iy^^np 
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'Iinrt, I got up immediately, and ob- 
ferving tbf good people to be in much 
c6Dcern^ I cook my hat (which I held 
under my arm out of good manners) 
and, waving it over my head^ made, 
three hus^zas to (hew I had got no mif- 
chief by my fall. But advancing for- 
wards toward my nsiflcr (as I fhall 
henceforth call him) his youngeft fon^ 
who fat next him» an arch boy of about 
ten y6ars old, took me up by the legs, 
• and held me fo high in the air, that I 
trembled every limb ; but his father 
fnatched me from him, and at the fame 
time gave him fuch a box on* the lefc ear, 
as would have felled an European troop 
of horfe to the earth, ordering him to be 
taken from the table. But being afraid 
the boy might owe me a fpite, and well 
remembering how roifchievous all chil- 
dren among us naturally are to fpar- 
rows, rabbits, young kittens, and pup- 
py-dogs, I fell on my knees, and point- 
ing to the boy, made my mailer to un- 
deriland, as well as I could, that I de. 
fired his fon might be pardoned. The 
father complied, and the lad took his 
feat again; whereupon I went to him 
and kiffed his hand, which my madrr 
took, and made him ilroke me gently 
with it. 

In the midft of dinner, my midrefs's 
favourite cat leaped into her lap. I 
heard a noifc behind me like that of a 
dozen flocking-weavers at work ; and, 
turning my head, J found it proceeded 
from the purring of that anifri|d> who 
feemed to be three times larger than an 
ox, as I computed by the view of her 
head, and one ^ her paws, while her 
miHrefs was feemng and broking her. 
The fiercenefs of this creature's coun- 
tenance altogether difcompofed me, 
though I flood at the further end of the 
table, above fifty feet off, aqd although 
my miHrefs held her fail, for fear flie 
i^'ght give a fpring,. and feize me ia 
her talons. Bat it happened there was 
no danger ; for the cat took not the 
lead notice of me, when my mafter 
placed me within three yards of her. 
And as I have been always told, and 
found true by experience in my travels, 
that flying or diicovering fetir before a 
fieixe animal is a certain way to make 
it fgtCfut or ttuck yoa^ 6> I refolded 



in this dangerous junfture to (hew no. 
manner of concern. I walked with in- 
trepidity five or fix times before ihe ve- 
ry hei'i of the cat, and came withia 
half a yard of her ; whereupon (he drew 
herfelf back, as if (he were more afraid, 
of me. I had lefs apprehenfinn con- 
cerning the do;;s, whereof three or 
four came into the room, as it is ufual 
in farmers houfes ; one of which was a 
maftifF equal in bulk to four elephants, 
^tnd a greyhound fomewhat taller than 
the mailiif, but not (o large. 

When dinner was almoil done, the 
nurfe came in with a child of a year old 
in her arms, who immediately fpicd me, 
and began a fquail that you might have 
heard from London-bridge to Chelfea, 
after the ufual oratory of infants, to get 
me for a play- thing. The mother out 
of pure indulgence took me up, and 
put me towards the child, who prcfent- 
ly feizcd me by the middle, and got my 
head into his mouth, where I roared fo 
loud that the urchin was frighted, and 
let me drop ; and I (hou!d infallibly 
hav^j^oke my neck, if the mother had 
not Held her apron under me. The 
nurfe, to quiet her babe, made ufe of 
a rattle, which was a kind of hollow 
vefTel filled with great ilones, and faf. 
tened by a cable to the child's waiil : 
but all in vain, fo that (he was forced 
to apply the lad remedy, by giving it 
fuck. I muft confefs no objed ever 
difguded me fo much as the fight of 
her monflrous bread, which I cannot 
tell what to compare with, fo as to givp 
the curious reader an idea of its bulk, 
fhape, and colour. It dood prominent 
fix feet, and could not be lefs than fix; 
teen in circumference. The nipple was 
about half the bignefs of my head, 
and the hue both of that and the 
dug fo varied with fpots, pimples, and 
freckles, that nothing could appear 
more naofeous : for I had a near fight 
of her, ihe fitting down the more con- 
veniently to give fuck, and I danding 
on the table. This made me refleft 
upon the fair fkins of our Engliih la« 
dies, who appear fo beautiful to as« 
only becaufe they are of our own fiee» 
and their defeds not to be feep but 
through a magnifying-glafi, where w^ 
£nd l^ experinentf t)»at th^ fiD»oo|)ie|k 
it 'and 
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and whited QlIo^ look rough atid coarfc, wide. My miftrefs was gone about hef 

and ilUcoIoured. houfehold affairs* and had locked me 

I remember, when I was at Lilliput^ in. The bed was eight yards from the 

the complexions of thofe diminutive floor. Some natural neceffities required 

people appeared to me the fairefl in the me to get down ; I durft not prefume 

world ; and talking npon this fubje^ to call, and, if I had, it would have 

with a peribn of learning there, who been in vain with fuch a voice as mine, 

was an intimate friend of mine, he faid at fo great a diH^nce as from the room 

that my face appeared much fairer and where I lay to the kitchen where the 

fmoother when he looked on roe from family kept. While I was under thefe 

the ground, than it did upon a nearer circumdances, two rats crept up the 

view» when I took him up in my hand curtains, and ran fmelling backwards 

and brought him clofe, which he con* and forwards on the bed. OneVf them 

feiTed was at iirfl a very (hocking (ight. came up almoil to my face, whereupon 

He faid he could difcover great holes I rofe m a fright, and drew out my 

in my fkln ; that the flumps of my hanger to defend myfelf. Thefe hor- 

beard were ten times flronger than the rible animals had theholdnefs to attack 

briftles of a. boar, and my complexion me on both fides, and one of them held 

made up of feveral colours altogether his fore-feet at my collar ; but I bad 

difa&;reeable: although I mud beg leave the good fortune to rip up his belly^ 

to fay for myfelf, that I am as fair as before he could do me any mifchief, 

moft of my fex and country, and very He fell down at my feet, and the other 

little fun. burnt bv all my travels. On feeing the fate of his comrade made 

the other fide, difcourfmg of the ladies his efcape, but not without one good 

in that emperor's court, he ufcd to tell wound on the back, which I eave him 

me one had freckles, another too wide as he fled, and made the blood run 

a mouth, a third too large a nofjp, no- trickling from him. After this exploit 

thing of which I was able to didinguifh. I walked gently to and fro on the bed 

I confefs this reflection was obvious to recover my breath, and lofs of fpirits* 

enough ; which, however I could not Thefe creatures were of the flze of a 

forbear, led thereader might think thofe large madifl^, but infinitely more nimble 

vad creatures were adually deformed ; and fierce, fo that, if I had taken off 

for I mud do them judice to fay, they my belt before I went to fleep, I mud 

are a comely face of people ; and par- infallibly have been torn to pieces and 

ticularly the features of my mader's devoured. I meafured the tail of the 

countenance, although he were but a dead rat, and found it to be two yards 

farmer, when I beheld him from the long, wanting an inch ; but it went 

height of fixty feet, appeared very well againd my domach to drag the carcafe 

proportioned. off the bed, where it lay dill bleeding ; 

When dinner was done, my mader I obferved it had yet fome life, but, 

went out to his labourers, and, as I with a drong fladx crofs the neck, I 

could difcover by his voice and ged ure, thoroughly difpatched it. 

gave his wife a drift charge to take Soon after my midrcfs came into the 

care of me. I was very much tired, room, who feeing me all bloody ran 

and difpofed to deep; which my mif- and took me up in her hand. I pointed 

trefs perceiving, fheputmeon her own to the dead rat, fmiling, and making 

bed, and covered me with a clean white other figns to fbew I was not hurt, 

handkerchief, but larger and coarfer whereat (he was extremely rejoiced, 

than the main-fail of a man of war. calling the maid to take up the dead 

I flept about two hours, and dreamed rat with a pair of tongs, and throw it 

I was at home with my wife and chil- out of the window. Then (he fet me on 

dren, which aggravated my forrows a table, where I (hewed her my hanger 

when I awaked, and found myfelf alone all bloody, and, wiping it on the lap* 

in a vad room, between two^and three pet of my coat, returned it to the fcao- 

hnndred feet wide, and above two hun. bard. I was prefled to do more than 

ilred high, lying in a bed twenty yards one thing, which another Qould not d^ 

•fcr 
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for me, and therefore endeavoared to hanging fhclf, for fear of the rats, ThU 

make my mldrefs anderftand that I de- was my bed all the time I ftayed with 

iired to be fct down on the floor ; which thofe people, though made more con^^ 

after (he had done, my bafiifulnefs venient by degrees, as I began to learn 

would not fuffer me to exprefs myfelf their language, aqd make my want$ 

farther, than by pointing to the door known. This young girlwns fo handy, 

and bowing feveral times. Tbe good that, after I had once or twice pullea 

woman, with much difficulty^ at laft off my clothes before her, (he was able 

perceived wlut I would be at, and tak- to drefs and undrefs me, though I ne- 

ipg me up again in her hand, walked ver gave her that trouble when fhe 

into the garden, where (he fet me dpwn. would let me do either myfelf. She 

I went on one fide about two hundred made me feven (hirts, and fome other 

yards, and beckoning to her not to look linen, of as fine cloth as could be got^ 

cr to follow me, I hid myfelf between which indeed was coarfer than fack- 

two leaves of forrel, and there dif. cloth ; and thefe (he coni^antly wafhed 

charged the neceiStics of nature* for me with her own hands. She waf 

I hope the gentle reader will excufe likewife my fchool-miftrefs to teach me 

me for dwelling on thefe and the like the language : when I pointed to any 

particulars, which, however infignifi- things me tpld me the name of it ia 

cant ihey may appear to grovelling vuU her own tongue, fo that in a few days 

gar minds, yet will certainly help a I was able to call for whatever I had a 

philofophcr to enlarge his thoughts and mind to* She was very good^nati^redj^ 

imagination, and apply them to the and not above forty feet high, being 

benefit of public as wel) as private life, little for her age. She gave me the* 

which was my fole defign in prefenting name of Grildrig, whiph the family 

this and ' other accounis of my travels took pp, and afterwards the whole 

to the world; wherein I have been kingdom. The word imports \vha^ 

chiefly fl:udious of truth, without af- the Latins call nanunculus, the Italians 

fefling any ornaments of learning or of hom^nceletino, and the Englifh mant^ikin^ 

flyle. But the whole fcene of this voy- To her I chiefly owe my prefervation 

age made fo flrong an impreflion on in that country : we never parted while 

my mind, and is fo deeply fixed in my I was there ; I called her my GhmdaU 

fnemory, that in committing it to pa- clitch, or little nurfe ; and fhould be 

per I did not omit one material circum- guilty of great ingratitude, if I crait- 

ilance : however, upon a flridl review, ted (his honourable mention of her care 

I blotted out feveral paflTages of lefs and affection towards me, which I hear- 

moment which were in my firft copy, tily wifli it lay in my power to requite as 

for fear of being cehfqrcd as tedious fhe defervcs, in Head of being the in- 

and trifling, whereof travellers are of- nocent^ but unhappy inftrument of her 

ten, perhaps not without juflice, ac- difgrace, as I have too much reafon tq 

cufed. fear. 

It now began to be known and talk- 

C H A P. II. cd of in the neighbourhood, that m^ 

• , ^ . . >. / y. iff mailer had found a flrange animal in 

A defcripuon of the farmer s dausbter. ^^^ ^^j^ ^^^^^ ^^^ 1,1^3 of a^W- 

The author earned to a market-to^n, ^^^, ^^^ ^„^^I ^ |j j^ ^^^^ ^^^ 

and'thntothemetrcfohs. The parti. Hke a human creature ; which it like. 

^ulhrFf' his journey. ^j^^ imitated in all its anions ; feeraed 

My miflrefs had a daughter of nine to fpcak in a little language of its own- 

years old, a child of towardly parts fof had already learned fevercl words of 

her age, ytry dexterous at her needle, theirs, went cre^fi upon two legs, waj 

and fkilful in drcffing her baby. Her tame aod gentle, would come when it 

pother and fhe contrived to fit up the was called, do v/hatever it was bid. 

baby's cradle for me againil night ; th0 had the Jinefl limbs in the wprld^ and 

pradle was put into a froall drawer of a a complexion f&irerthan a nobleman '# 

^^tpinet^ an4 the drawer placed upon ^ daughter of three ^ears ol4f Another 
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farmer who lired hard by, and was a my own part, 1 may trnly affirm, that 
rticular friend of my mailer, came I was lefs concerned than my narfe. *I 
oh a vifit on purpofe to enquire* into bad a dron^hope^ which never left mcj^ 
the truth of this flory. 1 was imme- that I fhould one day recover my liber- 
diately produced, and placed upon a ty ; and as to the ignominy of being 
table, where I walked as I was com- carried about for a moniler, I conii- 
inanded, drew my hanger, put it up dered myfelf to be a perfect ftranger in 
again, made my reverence to my maf- the country, and that fuch a misfortune 
ter's gueft, afked him in his own Ian- could never be charged upon me as ai 
guage how he did, and told him he was reproach, if ever I fhould return tO' 
welcome, jud as my little nurfe had England, fince the king of Great-Bri- 
inflructed me. This man, who was old tain himfelf, in my condition, muft 
and dim- lighted, put on his fpeflacles have undergone the fame diftrefs. 
to behold me better, at which I could My mailer, purfuant to the advice' 
not forbear laughing very heartily, for of his friend, carried me in a box the 
his eyes appeared like the full moon next day to the neighbouring tov^n, and 
ihining into a chamber at two windows, took along with him his little daughter. 
Our people, who difcovercd the caufc my nurfe, upon a pillion behind him. 
of my mirih, bore me company in The box was clofe on every iide, with 
laughing, at which the old fellow was a little door for me to go in and out, 
fool enough to be angry and out of and a few gimlet-holes to let in air. 
countenance. He had the chara^erof The girl had been fo careful as te pua 
a great mifer, and, to my misfortune, the quilt of her baby's bed into it for 
he well deferved it, by the curfed ad- me to lie down on. However I was'ter- 
Tice he gave my mailer, tofhewmeasa ribly fhaken and difcompofed in this 
fight upon a markct.day in the next journey, though it were but of half an 
town, which was half an hour's riding, hour. For the horfe went about forty 
mbout two-and-twenty miles, from our feet at every ftep, and trotted fo high. 
houfe. I guefled there was feme mif- that the agitatfon was equal to the rif- 
chief contriving, when I obferved my ing and falling of a (hip in a great 
mailer and his friend whifpering long florm, but much more frequent. Our 
together, fometimes pointing at me; journey was fomewhat farther than from 
and my fears made me fancy that I London to St. Alban's. My mailer a** 
overheard and undcrllood fome of their lighted at an inn which he ufed to frc» 
words.' But the next morning Glum- quent ; and after confulting a while 
dalclitch, my little nurie, told me the with the inn-keeper, and making fome 
whole matter, which (he had cunning- necelTiry preparations, he hired the 
ly picked out from her mother. The grultrud or crier to give notice through 
poor girl laid me on her bofom, and the town of a ftrange creature to be 
fell a weeping with (hame and grief, feen at the fign of the Green Eagle, 
She apprehended iome mifchief would not fo big as 2^ fplacknuck (an animal in 
happen to n^e from rude vulgar folks, that country very, finely (haped, about 
whomightfqueczemetodeath, or break fix feet long) and in every part of the 
bne of my limbs by taking me in their body rcfembling an human creature^ 
hands. She had alfo obferved how mo- could fpcak fcveral words, and perform 
ded I was in my nature, how nicely I an hundred diverting tricks. ^ 
regarded my honour, and what an in* I was placed upon a table in the larg* 
dignity I (liould conceive it to be ex- eft room of the inn, whtch might be 
pofed for money as a public fpedade to near three hundred feet fquare.' My 
the mcanell of the people. She laid, little nurfe llood on a low llool clofe to 
her papa and mamma had promifed the table to take care of me, and,di« 
that Grildrig (liould be hers, but now red what I (hould do. My matier, to 
Ihe found they meant to fcrvc her as avoid a crowd, would fuft'er only thirty 
they did lall year, when they a^-etended people at a time to fee me. I walkea 
to give her a lamb, and yet, as foon about on the table as the girl command- 
ts it was fat^ fold it to a batcher. For td ; ihe afked me ^uefdons^ ks far aa 

ihe 
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flie knew my underftandiig of the lan- 
guage reached, and I aniw'ered them 
as Joud a; I could. I turned about fe- 
veral times-'to the company^ paid my 
humble refpe^fls, faid they were wel- 
come, and ufed fome other fpeeches 1 
had been taught. 1 took up a thimble 
filled with liquor^ which Giumdalclitch 
had given me for a cup, and drank their 
health. I drew out my hanger, and 



home, although it were only to a /lOgle 
family : fo that for fume timel had but 
little eafe every day of the week (el^- 
cept Wcdnefday, which is their fab- 
bath) although I were not carried to 
the town. 

My roader, Ending how profitable I 
was like to be, reiolved to carry me to 
the moll confiderable cities of the king* 
dom. Having therefore provided him- 



flourifhed with it after the manner of fclf with all things nece/Tary for a long 
fencers in England. My nurfe gave me journey, and fettled h-.s affairs at home. 



part of a (Iraw, which I exercifed as a 

pike, having learned the art in my 

youih. I was that day (hewn to twelve 

feis of company, and as often forced 

to aft over again th^ fame fopperies, 

till I was half dead with wearinefs and 

vexation. For thofe who had feen me 

made fuch won ierful reports, that the 

people were ready to break down the 

doors to come in. My mafter, for his 

own interefl, would not fuffer any one 

to touch me except my nurfe ; and to 

prevent danger benches were fct round 

the table a: fuch a diHance as to put me 



he took leave of his wife, and upon the 
iTthof Auguil 1703, about tu^o months 
after my arrival, we fet out for the 
metropolis, iituated near the middle of 
that empire, and about three thoufand 
miles diltance from our houfe : my 
mailer made his daughter GlumdaU 
clitch ride behind him. She carried 
me on her lap in a box tied about her 
waift. The girl had lined it on all 
fides with the foftell cloth Ihe could 
get, well quilted underneath, furnifh- 
ed it;with her baby's bed, provided me 
with linen and other neceH'aries, and 



out of every body's reach. However, ' made every thing as convenient as ihe 



an unlucky fchoolboy aimed a hazel- 
nut diredtly at my head, which very 
narrowly milfed me ; otherwife, it came 
with fo much violence, that it would 
have infallibly knocked out my brains, 
for it w:)s almod as large as a fmall 
pumpion : but I had the fatisfadion to 
fee the young rogue well beaten, and 
turned out of the room. 

M.y mailer gave public notice, that 
he would (hew me again the next mar- 
ket-day, and in the mean time he pre- 
pnr.'d a more convenient vehicle tor me, 
which he had reafon enough to do; for 
I was fo tired with my firll journey, and 
with entertaining company for eight 
hours together, that I could hardly 
llanJ upon my legs, or fpeak a word. 
It waj at lea'l three days before I reco- 
vered my llrength; and that I might 
Lave no rcll at home, all th2 neigh- 
bouring gentlemen from an hundred 
miles round, hearing cf my fame, came 
to fee me at my mailer's own houfe. 
There could not be fewer than thirty 
perfons with their wives and children 
(for the country is very populous;) 
and my mailer demanded the rate of a 
full room wheaever he ihswed mc ki 



could. We had no other company but 
a boy of the houfe, who rode after U3 
with the luggage. 

My mailer's deiigff was to fhewire' 
in all the towns by the way, and to llep 
out of the road for fifty or an hundred 
miles, to any village, or perfon of qua* 
lity's houfe, where he might expedl 
cuilom. We made c.\{y jouruies of not 
above feven or eight fcore miles a day : 
for Glumdalclitch, on porpofe to fpare 
me, complained ihe was tired with the 
trotting of the horfe. She often took 
me out of my box at my own defirc to 
give me air, and (hew me the country, 
but always held me fall by a leading- 
firing. We palTod over live or lix ri- 
vers many degreei> broader and deeper 
than the Nile or the Ganges ; and there 
was hardly a rivulet (o fmall as the 
Thames at London- bricfge. We were 
ten weeks in our journey, and 1 was 
(hewn in eighteen large towns, be- 
iides* many vilLgcs and private fa- 
milies. 

On the 26th dav of OAober, we ar« 
rived at; the metropolis, called in thvir 
language Lcrhulgrud^ or Pride of tbi 
Univerji. My mailer took a lodging 

3I 3 AA 
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Jn the pHndpal ftrcct of the city, not far 
from tne royal palace, and put op bills 
in the ufual form, containing an exadt 
jdefcription of my perfon and parts. He 
hired a large room between three and 
four hundred feet wide. He provided 
a table fixty feet in diameter, upon 
. Which I was to aft my part, and pali- 
jfadoed it round three feet from the edge, 
^nd as many high, to prevent my fal* 
ling over. I was fhewn ten times a 
day, to the wonder and fatisfaftion of 
kll people; I could now fpeak the lan- 

§dage tolerably well, and perfeftly un- 
erlTpod every word that was fpoken to 
inc. Befides, I had learned their alpha- 
)>et, and could make a fhift to explain 
a fentence here and there ; for Glum- 
dalclitch had been my inllrudor while 
we were at home, and at leifure hours 
during our journey. She carried a lit- 
tle book in her pocket, not much larger 
than a Sanfon's Atlas ; it was a com- 
mon treat! fe for the ufe of young girls, 
giving a (hort account of their religion; 
out of this fhe taught me my letters^ 
and interpreted the words.. 

CHAP. III.- 

^The author fent for to court. The queen 
buys him of his majler the farmer ^ and 
frefents him to the king^ He difpufes 
'with his majefiy*s great fcholars. An 
apartjnent at court provided for the au- 
thor. He is in high fa^vour ivith the 
queen. He fiands up for the honour of 
his onvn country. His quarrels <with 
' the queen* s dnvarf 

The frequent labours I underwent 
every day, made in a few weeks a very 
confiderable change in my health : the 
more my mailer got by me, the more 
infatiable he grew. I had quite loll my 
Homach, and was almoft reduced to a 
Ikeleton. The farmer obferved it, and, 
c6ncluding I mud foon die, refoived to 
make as good a hand of me as he could. 
While he was thus reafonin^ and r?- 
folving with himfelf, zfardraly or gen- 
tleman-ufner, came from court, com- 
manding my mailer to carry me imme- 
diately thither for the divernon of the 
queen and her ladies. Some of the 
latter had already been to {c^ me, and 
reported llrangc things of my beauty. 



behaviour, and good fenfe.. Her ald^ 
jefty, and thofe who attended her, wiere 
beyond meafure delighted with my de-* 
meanour. I fell on my knees, and 
begged the honour of kiiTmg her impe- 
rial foot; but this gracious princefs 
held out her little finger towards m% 
(after I was fet on a table) which I 
embraced in both my arms, and pat the 
tip of it with the utmofl refpedl to my 
lip. She made me fome general quef- 
lions about my country, and my tra- 
vels, which I aufwered as diftindtlyt 
and in as few words as t could. She 
atked, whether I would be content to 
live at court. I bowed down to the 
board of the table, and humbly an- 
fwered that I was my mailer's ilave ; 
but if I were at my own difpofal, I 
(hould be proud to devote my life to her 
majeily's fervice. She then aflced my 
mader, whether he were willing to fell 
me at a good prices He, who appre- 
hended I could not live a months was 
ready enough to part with me, and 
demanded a thoufand pieces of gold, 
which were ordered him on the (jpot, 
bach piece being about the bignefs 6f 
eight hundred moidores ; but allowing 
for the proportion of all things between 
that country and Europe, and the high 
price of gold among them, was hardly 
fo great a fum as a thoufand guineas 
would be in England. I thsn faid to 
the queen, fince I was now her majef* 
ty's mod humble creature and vafTal, I 
muflbeg the favour that Glumdalclitch, 
who had always tended me with fo much 
care and kindnefs, and underflood to 
do it fo well, might be admitted into 
her fervice, and continue to be my 
nurfe and inftru^or. Her majefly a- 
greed to my petition, and ealily got 
the farmer's confent, who was glad e- 
nough to have his daughter preferred 
at court, and the poor girl herfelf was 
not able to hide her joy : my late maf- 
ter withdrew, bidding me farewell, 
and faying he had left me in a good 
fervice ; to which I replied not a word, 
only making him a flight bow. 

The queen obferved my coldnefs, 
and, when the farmer was gone out of 
the apartment, afked me the reafon. I 
made bold to tell her majefly, that I 
owed no other obligation to my late 

mailer. 
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Mailer^ than his not d^Hiing; out the 
brains of a poor harmlefs creature found 
by chance in his field ; which obliga- 
tioa was amply recom pen fed by the 
gain he had made by me in (hewing me 
through half the kingdom, and the 
price he had now fold me for. That 
the life I had fince led, was laborious 
enough to kill an animal of ten times 
my ftrengih. That my health was 
much impaired by the continual drudg- 
ery of entertaining the rabble every 
hour of the day ; and that, if my mader 
had not thought my life in danger, her 
majeily would not have got fo cheap a 
bargain. But as I was out of all fear 
of being ill. treated under the protec* 
tion of fo great and good an empreis, 
the ornament of nature, the darling 
•r the world, the delight of her fub- 
jeds, the phoenix of the creation ; fo 
I hoped my late mader's apprehen lions 
would appear to be groundlefs, for I 
already found my fpirits to revive by 
the influence of her mod augud pre- 
fence. 

This was the fum of my fpecch, de- 
livered with great improprieties and 
hell cation ; the latter part was altoge* 
ther framed in the Ayle peculiar to that 
people, whereof I learned fome phrafes 
from Glumdalclitch, while fhe was car- 
rying me to court. 

The queen, giving great allowance 
for my defeftivencfs in fpeaking, was 
however furprifed at fo much wic and 
good fenfe in fo diminutive an animal. 
She took me in her own hand, and 
trarried me to the king, w^o was then 
retired to his cabinet. His majedy, a 
prince of much gravity and audere coun- 
tenance, not well obfcrving my (hape at 
iirfl view, afked the queen after a cold 
manner, how long it was fince fhc grew 
fond of z /placknuck P for fuch it feems 
he took me to be, as I lay upon my 
bread in her majedy's right hand. 
But this princefs, who hath an infinite 
deal of wit and humour, fet me gently 
on my feet upon the fcrutore, and com- 
manded me to give his majedy an ac- 
count of myfelf, which I did in a very 
few words; and Glumdalclitch, who 
attended at the cabinet door, and could 
not endure I ihould be out of her fight, 
being admUted, confirmed all that had 



pafled from my arrival at her father'^ 
houfe. 

The king, although he be as learned 
a perfon as any in his dominions, had 
been educated in thr dudy of philofo- 
phy, and particularly mathematics ; 
yet when he obfervcd my fhape c^aftly, 
and faw me walk eredl, before I began 
to fpeak, conceived I might be a piece 
of clock-work (which is in that coun- 
try arrived to a very great perfection) 
contrived by fome ingenious artid. But 
when he heard my voice, and found 
what I delivered to be regular and ra- 
tional, he could not conceal his ado- 
niihment. He was by no means fatif- 
fied with the relation I gave him of the 
manner I came into his kingdom^ but 
thought it a dory concerted between 
Glumdalclitch and her father, who had 
taught me a fet of words to make me 
fell at a better price. Upon t*his ima- 
gination he put feveral other quedions 
to me, and dill received rational an- 
fwers, no otherwife defedive than by a 
foreign accent, and an imperfedl know- 
ledge in the language, with fomerudic 
phrafes which I had learned at the 
farmer's houfe, and did not fait the 
polite dyle of a court. 

His majedy fent for three great fcho- 
lars, who were then in their weekly 
waiting according to the cudom in that 
country. Thefe gentlemen, after they 
had a while examined my fhape with 
much nicety, were of different opinions 
concerning me. They all agreed^ that 
I could not be produced according to 
the regular law* of nature, becaufe I 
was not framed with a capacity of pre- 
ferving my life either by fwiftnefs, or 
climbing of trees, or digging holes in 
the earth. They obferved by my teeth, 
which they viewed with great ex^flnefs, 
that I was a carnivorous animal ; yet 
mod quadrupeds being an over- match 
for me, and field mice with fome others 
too nimble, they could not imagine 
how I fhould be able to fupport myu^lf, 
onlefs I fed upon fnails and other in- 
fedls, which they offered, by many 
learned arguments, to evince that I 
could not podibly do *• One of thefe 

virtuofi 

• T?y this rrafoning the author probably in- 
tended to ridicule the pride of thofe pbilolophers, 
3 1 4 . wb» 
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^virtuofi Teemed to think that I might be firft examined him privately, 'ati4 tBeS 
an embryo, or abortive birth. But confronted him with me and the voang 
this opinion was rejected by the other girl, his majefty began to think that 



two, who obferved my limbs to be per- 
£e&. and finiQied, and that I had lived 
feveral yeurs, as it was manifed from my 
beard, the ftumps whereof they plainly 
difcovered through a magnifying glafs. 
They would not allow me to be a dwarf, 
becaufe my Ihtlcnefs was beyond all 
degrees of comparifon; for the queen's 
favourite dwarf, the fmallell ever known 



what we told him might poflibly be 
true. He defired the queeii to order 
that particular care fhould be taken 
of me, and was of opinion thi^t Glam* 
dalctitch (hould dill continue in her 
otHce of tending me, becaufe he ob- 
ferved we had a great affedlion for each 
other. A convenient apartment wis 
provided for her at court ; (he had a fort 



in that kingiiom, was near thirty feet of governefs appointed to take care of 



high. After much debate they con- 
cluded unanimoufly, that I was only 
rdplum/calcath^ which is interpreted li- 
tepliy Ih/us nature; a determination 
exaflly agreeable to the modern philo- 
fophy of Europe, whofe profeflbrs, dif- 
daining the old evafion of occult caufes, 
whereby the followers of Ariftotle en- 
deavoured in vain to difguife their igno- 
ranee, have invented this wonderful fo- 
lution of all difficulties, to the un- 
fpeakable advancement of human know- 
ledge. ' 

' After this decifive conclufion I in- 
treatcd to be heard a word or two. I 
applied myfelf to the king, and afTured 
his majefty that I came from a country, 
which abounded with feveral millions 
of both fexes, and of my own ftature ; 
where the animals, trees, and houfes 
were all in proportion, and where by 
confequence I might be as able to defeod 
myfelf, and to find fuftenance, as any 
of his mnjelly's fubjct^s could do here ; 
which I took for a full anfwer to thofe 
gentlemen's arguments. To this they 
only replied with a fmile of contempt, 
faying that the farrtier had inftruded 
me very v.ell in my Icflbn^. The king, 
who had a much better underftanding, 
difmifftng his lonrned men, fent for the 
farmer, who by good fortune was not 



her education, a maid to drefs her, And 
two other fervants for menial offites ; 
but the care of me was wholly appro- ' 
priated to herfelf. The queen codi* 
manded her own cabinet-maker to con- 
trive a box, that might ferve me for a 
bed-chamber, after the model that 
Glunidalclitch and I (hould agree upon. 
This man was a moft ingenious aftift, 
and according to my dire^ions in three 
weeks finifhed for me a wooden cham- 
ber of fixteen feet fquare, and twelve 
high, with faih-windows, a door, and 
two clofets, like a London bed-cham- 
ber. The board that made the ceiling 
was to be lifted up and down by two 
hinges to put in a bed ready furnifhed 
by her majority's upholfterer, which 
Glumdalclitch took out every day to 
air, made it with her own hands, and 
letting it down at night, locked up the 
roof over me. A nice workman, who 
was famous for little curiofities, under- 
took to make me two chairs, with backs 
and frames, of a fubllance not unlike 
ivory, and two tables, with a cabinet tO 
put my things in. The room was 
quilted on all fides, as well as the floor 
and the ceiling, to prevent any accident 
from the carcleflnefs of thofe who car- 
ried me, and to break the force of a jolt 
when I went in a coach. I defired a 



yet gone out of town : having therefore lock for my door, to prevent rats and 

mice from coming in : the fmith, after 
vhohave thought fit to arraign the wifdom of fe^^ral attempts, made thefmallell that 

pTOVidcrCc m the creation and government of r i #^ « ». 

ever was fecn among them, for I have 
known a larger at the gate of a gentle- 
man's houfe in England. I made a (hift 
to keep the key in a pocket of my own, 
fearing Glumdalclitch might lofe it. 
The queen likcwife ordered the thinneft 
filks that could be gotten to make 
me clothes, not much thicker than tn 



pTOViderce m me creanon an^j govc 

the world : whofe cavils are fpccious, like thofe 

of the Brobdingnngian fages, only in proportion 

to the ignorance of thofe to whom they are pro- 

pofed. 

• This fatire is levelled againd all, who rc- 
jeft thofe fa^ts for which ihcy cannot pcrfcdlly 
account, notwithftanding theabfurdity of rejc£^- 
sng the teilimony by which they are fup- 
ported* 
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Englifh blanket, very eamberfome till at a draught. Her kniret were twic« 

I Wii9 accudumed to them. They were as long as a fcythe, fet Itrail upon ths 

afier the fadiion of the kingdom, partly handle. The fpooaa, forks, and other 

reCL-mhIing the Petfian, and piirtly the inftrument!, were all in the fame firo- 

Chinefe, and ate a very grave and de- portinn. I remember, when Glumdal- 

ccnt hubit. clltch carried me out of curiofiiy to fee 

Tlie queen became fo fond of ray fomeof the tabtesatcourt, where ten or 

company, that Ihe could not dine with, a dozen of thele enormous knive* and 

out me. I h.id a table placed upon the forki were lifted up together, I thought 

fume ut which her majcdy eat, juil at I had never till then beheld fo terrible 

her left elbow, and a chair to fit on. a fight. 

Glumdalclitch Hood on a llonl on the It is the cullom, that every Wednef- 

floer near my table, to afiift and take day (which, as I have before obferred, 

care of me. 1 had an entire fee of filvcr is their fabbaih) the king and queen, 

diihes and plates, and other neccfTaries, with the royal ilTuc of both fexes, diite 

which, in proportion to thofe of the together in the apartment of hii ma- 

qucen, were not much bigger than what jeily, to whom I wa; now becomes great 

I have fecn in a London toy.lhop, for favourite ; and at thefe times my Tittle 



my HtiU 1 



1 bxby houfe; thefe 
arfe kept in her pocket in a 



nd table were placed at his left 
,nd before one of the falt-cclUri. 
his prince took a ple^fure in con- 
xfing with me, enquiring into the 
aflners, religion, lawa, government, 
id learningof Europe; wherein I gave 
m the belt account I was able. Hit 
iprehenfion was To clear, and hisjudg- 
ent fo exafl, that he made very wife 
flexions and obferva:iona upon all I 
id. But I confefs, that after I had . 
to fee me eat in miniature. For be^n a little too copious in talking of 
the queen (who had indeed but a weak my own beloved country, of our trade, 
flomach) inok up, at onC mouthful, 35 and wars by fea and land, ofourfchifma 
much a& a dozen En^lifh farmers could in religion, and parties in the Rate ; the 
eat at a meal, whiih to me was for prejudices of his education prevailed fb 
fome time a very naufcous fight*, far, that he could not forbear taking 
.She would craunch thz wing of a I;irk, me up in hii right hand, and ftrokiag 
bones and ail, between her teeth, aU me gently with the other, after aa 
though it were nine times »9 large as hearty fit of laughing, i&ed n 
■''■'" ■ md put therlwasawhij 



wanted them, always cleaning them 
herfelf. No pcifon dined with the 
queen but the two princelTes royal, the 
elder fuieen years old, and ihe younger 
at that time thirteen and a month. 
Her majelly ufed to put a bit of meat 
upon one of my diihes, out of which I 
carved for myfelf j and her diverfion 



that of ■ fuii grown turkey; 
K bit of bread in her mouth, as big as 
two twelve-penny losrei. She drank 
ODE of a -golden cap, above a hoglhead 




jlanddirgufliDgioii 



lOry ? Then turn. 

ing to hii firft minlAer, who waited be. 

hind him with a white RuS near as tall 

as the maln-manofihr; Royal Sovereign, 

heobferved how contemptible a thing 

was human grandeur, which could be 

mimicked by fuch diminutive infefts Is 

I : and yet, fays he, I dare engage, thefe 

creatures have their lilies and diltinftions 

of honour; they contrive little nefts 

>Eiei> and burrows, that they call houfet and 

'''''I' cities; they make a figure in drefi 

> fuf- ""^ equipage; they love, they fight, 

nbrwhinhciccount they difpute, they cheat, they betray. 

' hii life ■• be- And thus he continued on, while my 

' ^'-'^v"'-' colour came and went fcveral times with 

■iprnoT happi- indignation to hear our noble country) 

j^tPtfl HfiT ^^ miftrefs of arts and arms, thefcourge 

of France, the arbiiieli of £urone, tlvc 

Saws. 



. ,otktri!i 

^h ta£>m 

'fcfiomnllngiininiilfoBilt h( 
~' ■ ■ liorrtncefromrheffceletf 

Hn p'tkrd whole by bitdi or 
MlMxhit hibitonlyn " ' 
Jl endure the Gglit of ihi 
^«f* dead oruft which 

1 he who leHtQt t 
^le bnn facrifictd 
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feat of virtue, piety> honour, and truth, 
the pride and envy of the world, fo 
contempt uou fly treated. 

But as I was not in a condition tore-* 
fent injuries, fo upon mature thoughts 
I began to doubt whether I was injured 
or no. For^ after having been accuf- 
tomed feveral months to the fight and 
cioaverfe of this people, and obferved 
every objeft upon which I call mine eyes 
to be of proportionable magnitude, the 
horror 1 had at firft conceived from their 
bulk and afpeft, was fo far worn off, 
that if I had then beheld a company of 
Englilh lords and ladies in their finery, 
and birth-day cloaths, afling their fe- 
veral parts in the mod courtly manner 
of ftratting, and bowing, and prating, 
to fay the truth, I Ihojtild have been 
itrongly tempted to la^gh as much at 
them, as the king and his grandees did 
at me. Neither indeed could I forbear 
fmtlingat myfelf, when the queen ufed 
' to place me upon her hand towards a 
loo'cingoglafs, by which both our per- 
ibns appeared before me in full view to- 
l^ether; and there could be nothing 
more ridiculous than the comparifon : 
§[> that I really began to imagine myfelf 
dwindled many degrees below my ufual 
fire. 

Nothing angered and mortified me 
forauch as the queen's dwarf, who being 
of the loweft Itature that was ever in 
that country (for I verily think he was 
not full thirty feet high) became fo in- 
folent at feeing a creature fo much be. 
neath him, that he would always afre^ 
to fwagger and look big as he pafTed by 
me in the queen's anti-chamber, while 
I was flanding on fomc table talking 
with the lords or ladies of the court, 
and he feldora failed of a fmart word or 
two upon my littlenefs ; againft which 
J could only revenge myfelf by calling 
him brother, challenging him to wrtC 
tie, and fuch repartees as are ufual in 
the mouths of court pages. One day, 
•at dinner, this malicious little cub was 
fo nettled with fomethin? I had faid to 
him, that, railing himfelf upon the 
frame of her majefty's chair, he took 
me up by the middle, as I was fitting 
down, not thinking any harm, and let 
roe drop into a large filver bowl of 
cicam, and then ran away as fall as he 



could. I fell over head and ears^ 
and, if I had not been a good fwim- 
mer, it might have have gone very 
hard with me ; for Glumdalclitch in 
that in flan t happened to be at the other 
end of the room, and the queen was in 
fuch a fright, that fhe wanted prefence 
of mind to alfiil me. But my little 
nurfe ran to my relief, and took me 
our, after I had fwallowed above a 
quart of cream* I was put to bed; 
however I received no other damage 
than the lofs of a fuit of clothes, which 
was utterly fpoiled. The dwarf was 
foundly whipped, and as a farther pa«> 
niihment forced to drink up the bowl 
of cream into which he had thrown 
me ; neither was he ev<er reftored to fa- 
vour : for foon after the queen beflow- 
ed him on a lady of high quality, fb 
that I faw him no more, to my very 
great fatisfaflion ; for I could not tell 
to what extremity fuch a malicious ur- 
chin might have carried his refent- 
ment. 

He had before ferved me a fctirvy 
trrck, which fet the queen a laughing, 
although at the fame time fhe was hear* 
tily vexed, and would have immediate- 
ly cafliiered him, if I had not been fo 
generous as to intercede. Her majefly 
had taken a marrow- bone upon her 
plate, and, after knocking out the mar- 
row* placed the bone again in the difh 
ered, as it flood before; the dwarf 
watching his opportunity, while Glum- 
dalclitch was gone to the fide-board, 
mounted the flool that (he flood on to 
take care of me at meals, took me up 
in both hands, and fqueezing my legs 
together, wedged them into the marrow- 
bone, above my waifl, where I flack 
for fome time, and made a very ridi- 
culous figure. I believe it was near a 
minute before any one knew what was 
become of me ; for I thought it below 
me to cry out. But, as princes feldom 
get their meat hot, my legs were not 
fcalded, only my flockings and breeches 
in a fad condition. The dwarf, at my 
intreaty, had no other punifhent than a 
found whipping. 

I was frequently rallied by the queen 
upon account of my fearfulnefs ; and 
/he ufcd to afk me, whether the people 
of my countJ:y were as great cowards 

as 
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i^felf ? The occa(ioh was this : the partridges ; t toolc out their ftirtgs« aild 

dom is much peilered with flies in found' them an inch and a half long, 

ner ; and thefe odious infeflSf each and as (harp as needles. I carefully 

lem as big as a Dunftable lark, preferved them all, and having fince 

\y gave me any reft while I fat at ihewn them^ with fome other curio« 

er with their continual humming fities, in feveral parts of Europe, upon 

buzsing about mine ears. They my return to England I gave three of 

d fometimes alight upon my vie- them to Greiham College, and kept the 

, and leave their loathfome excre- fourth for myfelf* 
: or fbawn behind, which to me 

very vifible, though not to the na- ' CHAP. IV. 

of that country, whofe large op. r be country defer tied. A propofalforct^^ 

jjere not fo acute as mine m view- ^^^. -^^^^^^ 'tL king's ta^ 

fmaller objefts. Sometimes they ^ \ndfome account of the mefropolU. 

d fix upon my nofe or forehead, y.^^ ^^,^/^,^ ^^^ >. ,4^,///^ ^^ 

•e they ftung me to the quick fmell. chief temple defcrihid. 

^e^ onenbveiy; and I could eaiily j r j 

\ that vifcous matter, which, our I now intend to give the reader a 

ralifts tell us, enables thofe crea- fhort defcription of this country, as far 

I to walk with their feet upwards as I travelled in it, which was not above 

t a ceiling. I had much ado to two thoufand miles round Lorbrulgrud, 

id myfelf againft thefe deteltable the metropolis^ For the queen, whom 

lals, and could not forbear ftartinft .1 always attended, never went farther 

I they came on my face. It wa^ 'when (he accompanied the king in his 

rommon practice of the dwarf to progrefles, and there (laid till his ma* 

1 a number of thefe infers in hi| jefty returned from viewing his fron* 

, as fchool-boys do amongft us, tiers. The whole extent of this prince's 

let them out fuddenly under my dominions reacheth about (ix thoufand 

, on purpofe to frighten me, and ipileb in length, and from three to £ve 

't the queen. My remedy was to in breadth. From whence I cannot but 

them in pieces wirh m^ knife, as conclude, that our geographers of Ea* 

flew in the air, wherein my dex« rope are in a great error, by fuppo(ing 

f was much admired. nothing but fea between Japan and 

remember, one morning, when California; for it was ever my opinion, 

ndalclitch had fet me in my box that there muft be a balance of earth 

I a window, as (he ufually did in to counterpoife the great continent of 

days to give me air (for I duril not Tartary ; and therefore they ought to 

lire to let the box be hung on a corre^ their maps and charts by join, 

out of the window, as we do with ing this vaft tra^ of land to the north- 

s in England) after I had lifted up weft parts of America, wherein I (hall 

>f my fafhes, and fat down at my be ready to lend them my aHillance. 

: to cat a* piece of fweet cake for The kingdom is a peninfula, termi. 

treakfall, above twenty wafps, al- nated to the north-eaft by a ridge of 

I by the fmell, came flying into mountains thirty miles high, whicn are 

room, humming louder than the altogether impaflable by reafon of the 

es of as many bag-pipes. Some of volcanoes upon their tops : neither do 

I feized my cake, and carried it the moft learned know what fort of 

K-meal away ; others flew about my mortals inhabit beyond thofe moun- 

and face, confounding me with tains, or whether they be inhabited at 

loife, and putting me in the ut- all. On the three other (ides it is 

terror of their (lings. However, bounded by the ocean. There is not 

1 the courage to rife and draw my one fca-port in the whole kingdom, 

er, and attack them in the air. I and thofe parts of the coafls into which 

Itched four of them, but the reft the rivers i(rue are fo full of pointed 

way, and I prefently (hut my win- rocks, and the fea generally fo rough, 

Thefe infefts were as large as that there is no venturing with the 

fmalleft 



4lkiall^ of ^fcir hosts; (6 that thefe frequently took her oat ttf fee the to«(^ 
(people are wholly excluded from any or go among the (hops ; and I was al- 
•fcommerce with the reft of the world, ways of the party, carried in my box ; 
Bat the large rivers are full of veTl'els^ although the girl, at my own deilre, 
and abound with excellent fifti, for they would often take me out, and hold rae 
'Ibldom get any from the fea, becaufe in her hand, that I might more conve- 
the fea-ii(h are of the fame iize wxrh niently view the houfes and the people^ 
thofe in Europe, and confequently not as we paifed along the ftreets. I re€* 
worth catching ; whereby it is mani* koned our coach to be about a fquare 
feft, that nature in the produ£lion of of Weftm in (Icr- hall, but not altogether 
plants and animals of fo extraordinary fo high : however, I cannot be very ex- 
a bulk is wholly confined to this con- ad. One day the governefs ordered 
.tinent, of which I leave the reafons to our coachman to ftop at feveral (hops, 
be determined by philofophers. How- where the beggars, watching their op- 
ener, now and then they take a whale portunity, crouded to the hdes of the 
that happens to be dalhed again ft the roach, and gave me the moft horrible 
rocks, which the common people feed fpeftades that ever an European eye 
on heartily. Thefe whales I have known beheld. There was a woman witha 
*lb large that a man could hardly carry -cancer in her brenft« fwelled to a mon- 
^one upon his Ihonlders; and fometimes ftrous Hze, full of holes, in two or three 
•lor curiolity they are brought in ham- of which 1 could have eafily crept, and 
'|)ers toLorbrulgrud: I fawone of them covered my whole body. There was 
m a difti at the king's table, which ^ fellow with a wen in his neck larger 
faffed for a rarity, but I did not ob-^ than five wool-packs, and another with 
ierve he was fond of it; for I think in* a couple of wooden legs, each aboat 
deed the bignefs difgufted him, al- twenty feet high. But the moft hate« 
'though I have feen one fomewhat larger .ful iight of all was the lice crawling on 
■la Greenland. their clothes. I could fee diftin£tly the 

The country is well inhabited, for it limbs of thefe vermin with my naked 
'contains fifty-one cities, near an hun- eye, much better than thofe of an Eu- 
dred walled tow'ns, and a great num- ropean l(9afe through a microfcope, and 
ber of villngef. To fatisfy my curious their fnouts with which they rooted like 
readers it may be fufficient to defcribe fwine. They were the firft 1 had ever 
•Lorbrulgrud. This city ftands upon al- beheld, and fftiould have been curious 
'Inoft two equal parts on each fiJe the enough to diflei^ one of them, if I had 
river that pa ifes through. It contains had proper inftruments (which I un- 
•aboveeightythcufand houfes, and about luckily left behind me in the fliip) al- 
^x hundred thoufand inhabitant?. It though indeed the fight was fo nan- 
is in length three gismgluvgs (v\hich feous, that it perftfdlly turned my fto« 
-make about fifty- four Englilh miles) mach. 

and two and a half in breadth, as I Befide the large box in which I was 

meafured it myfelf in the royal map ufually carried, the queen ordered a 

.'made by the king's order, which was fmaller one to be made for me of about 

laid on the ground on purpofe for me, twelve feet fquareand ten high, for the 

"and extended an hundred feet ; I convenience of travelling, becaufe the 

paced the diameter and circumference other was fomewhat too large for Glum* 

feveral times bare-foot, and, comput- dalclltch's lap, and cumberfome in the 

ing by the fcale, meafured it pretty ex- coach ; it was made by the fame artift, 

adlly. whom I directed in the whole contri- 

I'he king's palace is no regular edi- vance. This travelling-clofet was an 

fice, but an heap of building about fe- exaft fquare, with a window in the mid- 

ven miles round: the chief rooms are die of three of the fquarcs, and each 

fenerally two hundred and forty feet window was latticed with iron wire on 
igh, and broad and long in propor- the outlide, to prevent accidents in long 
tion. A coach was allowed to Glum- journies. On the fourth fide, which 
daJclitch and me, wherein her governefs had no window^ two ftron^ ftaple^ were 

8 ixed. 
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iiei, through which the pcrfon that 
carried me^ when I had a mmd to be on 
horfeback, put a leathern belt, and 
buckled it about his waid. This was 
always the office of fome grave trufty 
fervant in whom I could confide, whe- 
ther I attended the king and queen in 
their progrcfTes, or were difpofed to fee 
the gardens, or pay a vifit to fome great 
lady or minider of ilate in the court, 
when Glumdalclitch happened to be 
€ut of order : for I foon began to be 
known and efleemed among the great- 
eft officers, I fuppofe more upon ac- 
count of their majefties favour than any 
merit of my own. In journies, when 
1 was weary of the coach, a fervant on 
horfeback would buckle on my box, 
and place it upon a cufhion before him ; 
and there I had a full profpeft of the 
<ountry on three lides from my three 
wtndow5« I had in this clofct a field- 
bed and a hammock hung from the 
ceiling, two chairs, and a table, neatly 
fcrewed to the floor, to prevent being 
tofied about by the agitation of the 
horfe or the coach. And having been 
long ufed to fea-voyages, thofe motions, 
although fometimes very violent, did 
not much difcompofe me. 

Whenever I had a mind to fee the 
town it was always in my travelling- 
clofet, which Glumdalclitch held in her 
Up in a kind of upcn fedan, sifter the 
faihion of the country, borne by four 
men, and attended by two others in I'.ie 
queen's livery. The people, who had 
often heard of mc, wi'rc very curious 
to croud about the ft'dan ; and the <^irl 
was complaifanc enough to'makcihe 
bearers ftop, and to take me in her 
hand that I might be more convenient- 
ly feen. 

I was. very defirous to fee the chief 
'temple, and particularly the tower be- 
longing to it, which is reckoned the 
higheft in the kingdom. Accordingly 
one day my nurfe carried me thither, 
but I may truly fay I came bad; difap- 
pointed f for the height is not above 
three thoufand feet, reckoning froni 
the ground to the highcft pinnacle top ; 
which, allowing for the difference be- 
tween the fize of thofe people and us in 
Euroj^f is no great matter for admiiji- 



tion, nor at all equal in proportion (if { 
rightly remember) to Salifbury fleeple^ 
But, not to detract from a nation to which 
duririg my lifel (hall acknowledge my- 
{e]f extremely obliged, it mud be al- 
lowed that whatever this famous tower 
wants in height ii amply made up in 
beauty and ftrength. For tho walls are 
near an hundred feet thick, built- of 
hewn ftone, whereof each is about forty 
feet fquare, and adorned on all fide^ 
with ilatues of gods a^d emperors ci|t 
in marble larger than the life, pl4ce4 
in their feveral niches. I meauired a 
little finger which had fallen down from 
one of thefe flatues, and lay unper- 
ceived among fome rubbiih, and found 
it exa^ly four feet and an inch in 
length. Glumdalclitch wrapped it up in 
her handkerchief, and carried it hom^ 
in her pocket, to keep among other trin- 
kets, of which the girl wa» very foQJ^ 
as children at her age ufu^Uy arc. 

7'he king's kitchen is indeed a noblf 
building, vaulted at top^ and about 
(ix hundred feet high. The great 
oven is not fo wide by ten paces as th^ 
cupola at St. Paul's : for I meafuro4 
the latter on piirpofe after my return. 
But if I (hould defqribc the kitchen- 
grate, the prodigious nots and kettles, 
the joints of meat turning on the fpits^ 
with many other particulars, perhaps I 
(hould be hnrJIy believed; at leaft a 
{^vzre critic would bs apt to think { 
enlarged a little, as travellers are often 
fufpc(ftcd to do. To av^-jiJ which cea- 
fure, I fear I have run to? much into 
the other extreme ; and that if this 
trcatifc fhou.M happen to be tranflat- 
ed i.no th^ Imguage of Brobuingnag 
(which is ih? general name of that 
kingdom) :;nd tranfrr.ittcd thither, the 
kiag and his people v/ould hav? rcifon 
to complain, that 1 h:id done thc;n an 
injury by a falfeand diminutive repre- 
fcntation. 

ilis ranjcAy feldom keeps above fix 
hundred horfes in his flabLs : they a^ 
generally from fifty- four to f:xty feet 
high. But, when he goes abroad on 
folemn days, he is attended for Hate by 
a militia guard of five hundred horff, 
which indeed I thought was the moil 
fplcndid £gh( that ^oujd be cvpr be- 

held» 
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leld, tiH I faw part of his army in bat> 
talia^ whereof I ihall find another oeca- 
Soa to fpeak. 

C H A P. V. 

Several adventures that happened to the 
author, fhe execution of a criminal, 
^be author Jbfws his fiill in navi- 
gation, 

I fhould have lived happy enough in 
that country, if my littlenefs had not 
expofed me to feveral ridiculous and 
troublefome accidents : fome of which 
I fhair venture to relate, Glumdal- 
clitch often carried me into the gardens 
of the court in my fmaller box, and 
would fometimes take me out of it, and 
hold me in her hand, or fet me down 
to walk. I remember, before the dwarf 
left the queen, he followed us one day 
into tho(c gardens, and my niirfe hav- 
ing fet me down, he and I being clofe 
together, near fome dwarf apple-trees,* 
I muft needs (hew my wit by a iilly al* 
lufion between him and the trees, which 
happens to hold in their language as it 
doth in ours. Whereupon the mali* 
cious rogue, watching his opportunity, 
when I was walking under one of them, 
Ihoolt it dircftly over my head, by which 
a dozen apples, each of them as large 
as a Briftol barrel, came tumbling about 
my ears ; one of them hit me on the 
back as I chanced to (loop, and knock- 
ed me down Hat on my face ; but I re- 
ceived no other hurt, and the dwarf was 
pardoned at my defire, becaufe I had 
given the provocation. 

Another day Glamdalclitch left roe 
on a fmooth grafs-plat to divert myfelf, 
while (he walked at fome diftance with 
her governefs. In the mean time there 
fuddenly fell fuch a violent (hower of 
hail, that I was immediately by the 
force of it druck to the ground : and 
when I was down, the hail-dones gave 
me fuch cruel bangs all over the body, 
as if I had been pelted with tennis- 
balls ; however, I made a (hift to creep 
on all four, and (belter myfelf by lying 
flat on my face, on the ]ee-(ide of a 
border of lemon-thyme, but fo bruifed 
from head to foot, that I could not go 
* abroad in ten days. Neither is this at 
all \Q be wondered at, becaufe nature in 



that country, obferving the fame pra% 
portion through all her operations, a 
hail-Hone is near eighteen hundred timea 
as large as one in Europe, which I can 
afiert upon experience, having been fo 
curious to weigh and meafure them. 

But a more dangerous accident hap* 
pened to me in the fame garden, when 
my little nurfe believing (he had put 
me in a fccure place, which I often in- 
treated her to 4o, that I might enjoy 
my own thoughts, and having left my 
box at home to avoid the trouble of 
carrying it, went to another part of the 
garden with hei governefs, and fome 
ladies of her acquaintance. While (he 
was abfent, and out of hearing, a fmalt 
white fpaniel belonging to bue of the 
chief gardeners, having got by accident 
into the garden, happened to range 
near the place where I lay: the dogj^ 
following the fcent, came diredly up» 
and taking me in his mouth ran (irait 
to his matter, wagging his tail, and fet 
me gently on the ground. By good 
fortune he had been lo well taught, that 
I was carried between his teeth with- 
out the lead hurt, or even tearing my 
clothes. But the poor gardener, who 
knew me well, and had a great kind* 
nefs for me, was in a terrible fright: 
he gently took me up in both his handS| 
and a(ked me how I did : but I was fo 
amazed and out of breath, that I could 
not fpeak a word. In a few piinutes I 
came to myfelf, and he carried me fafe 
to my little nurfe, who by this time had 
returned to the place where (he left me, 
and was in cruel agonies when I did 
not appear, nor anfwcr when (he called; 
(he feverely reprimanded the gardener 
on account of his dog. But the thing 
was hufhed up, and never known at 
court ; for the girl was afraid of the 
queen's anger ; and truly, as to myr 
felf, I thought it would not be for my 
reputation that fpch a (lory (hould gp 
about, 

This accident abfolutely determined 
Glumdalclitch never to trufl me abroad 
for the future out of her fight. I had 
been long afraid of this reiolution, aii4 
therefore concealed from her fome littk 
unlucky adventures that happened in 
thofe times when I was left by myfelf. 
pnce a kite^ hovering ovef the ^rdeoi 
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siade a doop at me^ and if I had not her, on purpofe to have the pleafure of. 

refolutely drawn iny hanger, and run feeing and toachin? me. They would 

under a thick efpalier, he would have often drip me nakedfrom top to toe»and 

certainly carried me away in his talons. lay me at full length iYi their bofoms ; 

Another time, walking to the top of a wherewith I was much difgufled ; be- 

fre(h mole-hjil, I fell to my neck in caufs, to fay the truth, a very ofFenfive 

the hole through which that animal fmell came from their (kins ; which I 

had call up the earth, and coined fome do not mention, or intend, to the dif- 

lye, not worth remembering, to excufe advantage of thofc excellent ladies, for 

inyfelf for fpoiling my clothes. I like- whom 1 have all manner of refpeA ; 

wife broke my right fhin againll the bat I conceive that my fenfe was more 

ihell of a fnail, which I happened to acute- in proportion to my littlenefs, 

Aumble over, as I was walking alone, and that thofe illuilrious pcrfons wer6 

and thinking on poor England. no more difagreeable to their lovers, or 

I cannot tell, whether I was more to each other, than people of the fame 
pleafed or mortified to obferve in tt^ofe quality are with us in England. And, 
iblitary walks, that the fmaller birds after all, I found their natural fmell 
did not appear to be at all afraid of me, was much more fupportable, than when 
but would hop about me within a yard*s they ufed perfumes, under which I im* 
diftance, looking for worms «ind other mediately fwooned away. I cannot for- 
food with as much indiff*erence and fe- get, that an intimate friend of mine lA 
curity, as if no creature at all were Lilliput took the freedom in a warm 
near them. 1 remember, a thrufh had day, when I had ufed a good deal of 
theconfidencetofnatchoutof myhand, , exercife, to complain of a flrong fmell 
with his bill, a piece of cake that about me, although lamas little faulty 
Glumdalclitch had juli given me for that way as moil of my fex: but I fup- 
zny breakfaft. When 1 attempted to pofe his faculty of fmelling was as nicb 
catch any of thefe birds, they would with regard to me, as mine was to that 
boldly turn againfl me, endeavouring of this people. Upon this point I can- 
to peck my /ingers, which I durfl not not foroear doing juftice to the queen 
venture within their reach ; and then my miilrefs, and Glumdalclitch my 
they would hop back unconcerned to nurfe, whofe perfons were as fweet as 
hunt for worms or fnails, as they did thofe of any lady in England. 
before. But one day I took a thick That which gave me mod uneafinefs 
cudgel, and threw it with all my among thefe maids of honour (when my 
ftrength fo luckily at a linnet, that I nurfe carried me to vifit them) was to 
knocked him down, and feizing him by fee them ufe me, without any manner 
the neck with both my hands, ran witn of ceremony, like a creature who had 
him in triumph to my nurfe. How- no fort of confequence : for they would 
ever the bird, who had only been flun- ilrip tbemfclves to the fkin, and put on 
ned, recovering himfelf, gave me fo their fmocks in my prefence, while I 
many boxes with his wings on both was placed on their toilet, direflly be« 
fides of my head and body, though I fore their naked bodies, which I am 
held him at arm's length, and was out fure to me was \^ry far from being a 
of the reach of his claws, that I was tempting fight, or from giving me any 
twenty times thinking to let him go. other emotions, than thofe of horror 
But I was foon relieved by one of our and difguft. Their (kins appeared fo 
fervants, who wrung off the bird's neck, coarfe and uneven, fo varioufly colour, 
and I had him next day for dinner by ed, when I faw them near, with a mole 
the queen's command. This linnet, here and there an broad as a trencher, 
as near as I can remember, Teemed to and hairs hanging from it thicker than' 
be fomewhat larger than an England pack-threads, to fay nothing farther 
fwan. concerning the reft of their perfons. 

The maids of honour often invited Neither did they at all fcruple, while 

Glumdalclitch to their apartments, and J was by, to difcharge what they had 

f}efire4 ^* would bring me along with drank, to the quantity of at lead two 

J hogihead»i 
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hog(heacl9) in a veflel th^t held above 
tliree tuns. The handfomeft among 
thefe maids of honour^ a pleafant fro- 
lic(bme girl of iixteen^ would fome- 
times fet me a/lride upon one of her 
nipples, with many other tricks^ where. 
in the reader will excufe me for not 
being over particular. But I was fo 
much difpleafedy that I intreated Glum- 
4alclitch to contrive fonie excufe for not 
feeing that young lady any more. 

One day a young gentleman, who 
was nephew to my nurfe's governefs, 
came and preyed ihem both to fee an 
execution. It was of a man, who had 
]|iurdered one of that gentleman's inti- 
mate acquaintance. Glumdalclitch was 
prevailed on to be of the company, very 
much againft her inclination, for fhe 
was naturally tender-hearted : and as 
for myfelf, 'although I abhorred fuch 
kind of fpe^acles, yet my curiolity 
tempted me to fee fomething, that I 
thought muft be extraordinary. The 
malefactor was fixed in a chair upon a 
fcaffbld eredled for that purpofe, and 
jbis head cut off at one blow with a 
fword of about forty feet long. The 
veins and arteries (pouted up fuch a 
prodigious quantity of blood, and fo 
.Bigh in the air, that the great jet d'eau 
at Terfailles was not equal for the time 
it lailed ; and the head, when it fell on 
the fcaflbid Hoor, gave fuch a bounce 
as made me dart, although I were at 
leaft half an Englifh mile didant. 

The queen, who often ufed to hear 
me talk of my fca- voyages, and took all 
occafions to divert me when I was me- 
lancholy, aiked me whether I under- 
ilpod how to handle a fail or an oar, 
and whether a little excrcife of rowing 
might not be convenient for my health ? 
J anfwered that I underftood both "^try 
well : for although my proper employ- 
ment had been to be furgeon or dodlor 
to the (hip, yet often upon a pinch I 
was forced to work like a common ma- 
riner. But I could not fee how this 
"could be do.ne in their country, where 
the fmallefl wherry was equal to a firfl- 
rate man of war among us, and fuch a 
boat as I could manage would never 
live in any of their rivers. Her majcfty 
faid, if I would contrive a boat, her 
piyn Joiner ihoald make it^ and ih» 



would provide a place for me to fail in* 

The fellow was an ingenious workman, 
an4 by inRrudlions in ten days iinilhed 
a pleafure.boat, with all its tackling, 
able conveniently to hold eight Euro- 
peans. When it was finiihed the qoecn 
was fo delighted, that fhe ran with it 
in her lap to the king, who ordered it 
to be put in a ciftern full of water with 
me in it by way of trial ; where I could 
not manage my two fculls, or little 
oars, for want of room. Bat the queen 
had before contrived another proje^ 
She ordered the joiner to make a wooden 
trough of three hundred feet long, fifty 
bro-d, and eight deep, which being 
well pitched, to prevent leaking, was 
placed on the floor along the wall in 
an outer room of the palace. It had a 
cock near the bottom to let out the 
water, when it began to grow flale ;" 
and two fervanta could eafily fill it in 
half an hour. Here I often nfed to 
row for my own diverfion, as well as 
that of the queen and her ladies, who 
thought themfelves well entertained 
with my (kill and agility. Sometimes 
I would put up my fail, and then my 
bufinefs was only to fleer, while the la- 
dies gave me a gale with their fans; 
and, when they were weary, fome of the 
pages would blow my fail forward with 
their breath, while 1 fhewed.my art 
by fleering flarboard or larboard, as I 
pleafed. When I had done^ Glum- 
dalclitch always carried back my boat 
into her clofet, and hung it on a nail 
to dry. 

In this exercife I once met an acci- 
dent which had like to have cofl me 
my life : for, one of the pages having 
put my boat into the trough , the go- 
vernefs, who attended Glumdalclitch, 
very ofHcioufly lifted me up to place 
me in the boat, but I happened to flip 
through her fingers, and fhould infal- 
libly have fallen down forty feet npon 
the floor, if, by the luckieft chance in 
the world, I had not been flopped by a 
corking-pin that fluck in the good 
gentlewoman's flomacher; the heaaof 
the pin paffed between my fhirt and the 
wailiband of my breeches, and thus \ 
was held by the middle in the atr^ till 
Glumdalclitch ran to my relief. 

Another time, one of Jhe ferrant*^ 

whofe 
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-^vLofe office it was to fill my trough 
every third clay with frefli water, was 
fo carelefs to let a huge frog (not per- 
cei>»ing it) flip out of his pail. The 
frog lay concealed till I was pat into 
my boat, but then feeing a refting-place 
climbed up, and made it lean fo much 
on one fide, that I was forced to ba- 
lance it with all my weigh ton the other 
to prevent overturning. When the frog 
was got in, it hopped at once half the 
length of the boat, and then over my 
head, backwards and forwards, daub- 
ing my face and clothes with iu odious 
flime. The largenefs of its features 
made it appear the mod deformed ani- 
mal that can be conceived. However, 
I defired Glumdalclitch to let me deal 
with it alone. I banged it a good while 
with one of iny fculls, and at lail forc- 
ed it to leap out of the boat. 

But the greated danger I ever un- 
derwent in that kingdom, was from a 
monkey, who belonged to one of the 
clerks of the kitchen. Glumdalclitch 
liad locked me up in her clofet, while 
ihe went fomewhere upon buiin^fs^ or 
a vidt. The weather beine very warm, 
the clofet-window was left open, as 
well as the windows and the door of 
my bigger box, in which I ufually 
lived, becaufe of its largenefs and con- 
veniency. As I fat quietly meditating 
^t my table, I heard fomething bounce 
in at the clofet-window, and ikip about 
from one fide to the other : whereat al- 
though I were much alarmed, yet I ven- 
tured to look out, but not (lirring from 
my (eat ; and then I faw this frolicfome 
animal friiking and leaping up and 
down, till at lail he came to my box, 
which he feemcd to view with great 
pleafure and curiofity, peeping in at the 
door and every window. I retreated to 
the farther corner of my room, or box, 
but the monkey looking in at every iide 
pat me into fuch a fright, that I wanted 
prefcnce of mind to conceal myfelf un- 
der the bed, as I might eaiily have 
done. After fomt time fpent in peep. 
ing, grinning, and chattering, he at 
lail eipied me, and reaching one of 
his paws in at the door, as a cat does 
when (he plays with a moafe, although 
I often (h if ted pl^ce to avoid him, he 
at length ft izcd the lappet of my coat 



(which, being of that country's filk, 
was very thick and flrong) and drag- 
ged me our. He took me up in his 
right fore-foot, and held me as anurfe 
does a child ilie is going to fuckle, jufl 
as 1 have feen the fame fort of creature 
do with a kitten in Europe : and when 
I ofTered td llruggie^ he fqueezed me 
fo hard, that 1 ihoup.ht it more pru* 
dent to fubmit. I have good reafon to 
believe, that he took me for a young one 
of his own fpccisrj" by his ofccn llrok- 
ing my face very gently with his other 
paw. In thefe diverfions he was inter- 
rupted by a noife at the clofet-door, as 
if fomebody were opening it ; where- 
upon he fuddeniy leaped up to the win- 
dow, at which he had come in, and 
thence upon the leads and gutters, 
walking upon three legs, and holding 
me in the fourth, till he clambered up 
to a roof that was next to ours. 1 heard 
Glumdalclitch give a fhriek at the mo- 
ment he was carrying me put. The 
poor girl was almod diitra£led : that 
quarter of the palace was all in an up- 
roar ; the fcrvants ran for ladders ; the 
monkey was fcen by hundreds in the 
court, fitting upon the ridge of a build- 
ing, holding me like a baby in one of 
his fore.paws, and feeding mc with tije 
other, by cr:imming into my mouth 
fome vi<^uals he had fqueezed out of 
the bag on one fide of his chaps, and 
patting me when I would not eat ; 
whereat many of the rabble below could 
not forbear laughing ; neither do I 
think they juflly ought to be blam- 
ed, for, without quedion, the fight was 
ridiculous enough to every body but 
myfelf. Some of the people threw up 
fiones, hoping to drive the monkey 
down ; but this was llrtdily forbidden, 
or elfe very probably my brains had b:cn 
doihed out* 

The ladders were now applied, and 
mounted by feveral men, which the 
monkey obferving, and finding himfelf 
almoft encompafied ; not being able to 
make fpeed enough with his three legs* 
let me drop on a ridge tile, and made 
his efcape. Here I fat for fome time^ 
five hundred yards from the ground, 
expedling every moment to be blown 
down by the wind, or to fall by my 
own giddinefSf and come tumbling over 
3 K and 
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and over from the ridge to the eves : 
but an honed lad, one of my nurfe's 

, footmen, climbed up, and putting me 
into his breeches-pocket, brought me 
down fafe. 

I was almofl choaked with the filthy 
fluff the monkey had crammed down 
my throat: but my dear little nurfe 
picked it out of my mouth with a fmall 
needle, and then I fell a vomiting, 
which gave me great relief. Yet I was 
fo weak, and bruifcd in the fides with 
the fqueezes given my by this odious 
animal, that 1 was forced to keep my 
bed a fortnight.* The king, queen, 
and all the court, fent every day to 
enquire after my health, and her ma- 
jefty made me fevcral vifits during my 
ficknefs. The monkey was killed, and 
an order made that no fuch animal 
Should be kept about the palace. 

When I attended the king after my 
recovery to return him thanks for his fa- 
vours, he was pleafed torally me a good 
deal upon this adventure. He alked me, 
what my thoughts and fpeculations were 
while I lay in the monkey's paw; how 
I liked the viduals he gave mf ; his 
manner of feeding ; and whether the 
frefh air on the roof had (harpened my 
flpmach. He defired to know, what I 
would have done upon fuch an occafion 
in my own country, I told his ma- 
jefty, that in Europe we had no mon- 
keys, except fuch as were brought for 
curiofities from other places, and fo 
fmall, that I could deal with a dozen 
of them together, if they prefumed to 
attack me. And as for that mcnflrous 
animal with whom I was fo lately en- 
gaged (it was indeed as large as an 
elephant) if my fears had fuffered me 
fo think fo far as to make ufe of my 
hanger (looking fiercely, and clapping 
my hand upon the hilt, as I fpoke) 
wheii he poked his paw into my cham- 
ber, perhaps I lliould have given him 
fuch a wound, as would have made him 
glad to withdraw it with more hafte 
than he put it in. This I delivered in 
a firm tone, like a perfon who was jea- 
lous left his courage Ihould be called in 
queftion. However, my fpeech pro- 
duced nothing elfe befides a loud 
laughter, which all the refped due 
to his majefty from thofc about him 

€oM not make them contain. X^i^ 



made me ref!e£l, how vain an attempt 
it is for a man to endeavour to do him- 
felf honour among thofe, who arc out 
of all degree of equality or comparifon 
with him. And yet I have feen the 
moral of my own behaviour very fre- 
quent in England fince my return', 
where a little contemptible varlet, with- 
out the lead title to birth, perfon, wit, 
or common^enfe, fhall prefome to look 
with importance, and put hirofelf up- 
on a foot with the greatefl perfons of 
the kingdom. 

I was every day furnifhing the court 
with fome ridiculous ftory ; and Glum- 
dalclitch, although ihe loved me to ex- 
cefs, yet was arch enough to inform the 
queen, whenever J committed any folly 
that ihe thought would be diverting to 
her majefly. The girl, who had been 
out of order, was carried by her go- 
▼ernefs to take the air about an hour's 
diftance, or thirty miles from town. 
They alighted out of the coach near a 
fmall foot- path in a field, and Glum- 
dalclitch fetting down my travelling- 
box, I went out of it to walk. There 
was a cow-dung in the path, and I mufl 
need try my activity by attempting to 
leap over it. I took a run, but unfor- 
tunately jumped ihort, and found my- , 
fe!f juft in the middle up to my knees. 
I waded through with fome difficulty, 
and one of the footmen wiped me as 
clean as he could with his handkerchief, 
fori was filthily bcmired, and my nurfe 
confined me to my box till we return- 
ed home ; where the queen was foon 
informed of what had pafTed, and the 
f)otmen fpre.id it about the court ; fo 
that all the mirth for fume days was at 
my expcnce. 

CHAP. VI •. 

Se^vefal contrivances of ihe Gutbor t$ 
pleajc the k tfj^ and queen. He Jhe*ws 
bis fiiill in viufic, T he king enquires 
into the Jiuic of England^ ivhich the 
author relates to him. The king^s oh/eT" 
nations thereon^ 

I ufed to attend the king's leveconce 
or twice a week, and had often feen him 

under 

* In this chapter he gives an account of the 
polItioHl ftate of Europe. 0.'.rl.rv. • 

Thi)» is a miilakc of tlic :ioblc coQimcntator, 

for 
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JUn^er the barber's hantl, which indeed 
was at firll very terrible to belwIJ : For 
the razor was almoft twice as long a? an 
ordinary fcythe. His majelly, according 
to the euilom of the country, was only 
ilkaved twice a week. 1 onceprev.iiicd 
OQ the barber to give me ibme of the 
fuds or lather, out of which I picked 
forty or fifty of thq ftrongeft itumps of 
hair. I then took a piece <if fine wood, 
and cut it like the back of a comb, 
making feveral holes in it at equal dif- 
tance with as fmall a needle as I could 
get from Glumdalclitch. I fixed in 
the flumps i'o artificially, fcraping and 
Hoping them with my knife towards the 
points, that I made a \ery tolerable 
comb ; which \Va5 a feafonable fupply, 
my own being; fo much broken in the 
teeth, that it was almoil ufelefs : nei- 
ther did 1 know any artill in that coun- 
try fo Qice and exai^l, as would under- 
take to make me another. 

And this puts me in mind of an a- 
xnufement, wherein I fpentmany of my 
leifure hours. 1 defired the queen's 
woman to fave for me the combings of 
her majefly's hair, whereof in time I 
got a good quantity, and confulting 
with my friend the cabinet-maker, who 
had received genera! orders to do little 
jobs for me, 1 direflcd him to make 
two chair- frames, no larger than thole 
I had in my box, and then to bore lit. 
tic holes with a fine awl round thofe 
parts where I defigned the backs and 
feats ; through thefe holes I wove the 
ilrongell hairs I could pick out, jufl 
after the manner of cane-chairs in Eng- 
land. When they were finilhcd, I made 
a prefent of them to her niajelty, who 
kept them in her cabinet, and ufed to 
fhew them for curiofiiies, as indeed they 
were the wondqr of every one that be- 
held them. The queen would have 
had me fit upon oue of thefe chairs, 
but I abfolutcly refufed to obey her, 

for Gulliver has here given a politicr.l account 
of qp country hut England : jt is however a 
miftaketo which nny comiientntor woi.ld have 
been liable, who hid read little more than the 
titles or contents of the chapters into which ihis 
work. IS divided ; for the woi J Europe has ia 
fcrnie Englifh, and all the Irilh, editions been 
printed in tU tiilo of this clu»jtcr iidUaJ gf 
England. 



proteflfng I would rather die a thou- 
iand deaihs than pl<<.ce a di (honourable 
purt oi my body on thofe pr^fc ious hairs, 
that once ai.)rr.cd her m'ijf!ty'> head. 
Of thelc hairs (as I had always a me- 
chanical geniu') I lik-ewiie made a neat 
little purlc about live fret long, with 
her majesty's nan.e decy^hered in gold 
letters, which I pjave to Giumualclitch 
by the queen's confenr. To fay the 
truth, it wa> more fur (hew than ufe, 
being not of itreng'Ji to bear ilie weight 
of the larger coin?, and therefore Ihe 
kept nothing in it but fome little toys 
that girls are fond of. 

The king, who delighted in mafic, 
had frequent concerts at court, to which 
I was fometirncs carried, and fet in my 
box on a table to hear them : but the 
noife was fo great, that I could hardly 
dillinguilh the tunef. I am confident, 
that ail the drums and trumpets of a 
royal army, beating and founding to- 
gether jull at your ears, could not equal 
It. My praftjcc was to have my box 
removed from the place where the per- 
formers fat, as far a* I could, then to 
fhut the doors and windows of it, and 
draw the window curtains; after which 
I found their mulic not difagreeable. 

I had learned ia my youth to play a 
little- upon the fpinct. Glumdalclitch 
kept one in h«r chamber, and a mafler 
attended twice a week to teach her : I 
called it a fpinet, becaufe it foraewhac 
refembled that infhumrnt, ^nd was 
played upon in the fan.e manner. A 
fancy came into my he id, that I would 
entert'iin the king and q-jcen with an 
Englifh tunc upon this inllrumcnt. But 
this appeared extremely difficult: for 
the fpinet was near fixty feet long, 
each key being almoil^ foot widp, fo 
that with my arms extended I could noc 
reach to above five keys, a td to p.'fs 
them down required agocd imarcflrokc 
with my fill, which wjulu be too great 
a labour, and to no purpofe. TRe me* 
thod I contrived was this : I prepared 
two round ftick- abqut the bignpfs of 
ccn^.mon cudgels ; they were thicker at 
or.e end than the other, and I covered 
the thicker eWs with a piece of a 
moufe's Ikin, th», by rapping on them, 
I might neither damage the tops of the 
keys, nor inicrrupt the found. Before 
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the fplnet a benqli was placed about foar might have enabled nit to c^Tet>rate the 

feet below the keys, and I was put up* praife of my own dear native country 

on the bench. I ran fideling upon it in a flyle equal to its merits and feli* 

that way and this, as fad as I could, city. 

banging the proper keys with my two I began my difcourfe by ittfornrifig 

fticksy and made a fhift to play a jigg his majelly, that our dominions confift- 

to the great Talis fadlion of both their ed of two iflands, which compofed three 

jnajefties : but it was the moft violent mighty kingdoms under one fovereign, 

cxercife I ever underwent, and yet I befides our pfantations In America. I 

could not ftrikc above fixteen keys, nor dwelt long opon the ferylity of our foil, 

confequently play the bafs and treble and the temperature of otfr climate. I 

together, as other artills do, which then fpoke at large upon the conftita- 



was a great difadvantage to my per- 
formance. 

The king, who, as I before obferved, 
was a prince of excellent underflahding, 
would frequently order that I (hould be 
brought in my box, and fet upon the 
table in his clofet ; he would then com- 



tion of an Engliih parliament, partly 
made up of an illullfious bo^y called 
the houfe of peers, perfons of the no- 
blefl blood, and of the moft ancient 
and ample patrimonies. I defcribed 
that extraorainary care always taken of 
their education in arts and arms, to 



mand me to bring one of my chairs out qualify them for being codnfellors both 



of ^he box, and fit down within three 
yards diftance upon the top of the ca- 
binet, which brought me almod to a 
level with his face. In this manner I 
had feveral converfations with him. I 
one day took the freedom to tell his ma- 
jeily, that the contempt he difcovered 



to the king and kingdom ; to have a 
fhare in the legiflature ; to be memben 
of the higheft court of judicature, from 
whence there could be no appeal ; and 
to be champions always ready for the 
defence of their «pHnce and country, 
by their valour, c^induft, and fidelity. 



towards Europe, and the reft of the That thefe were the ornament and boU 



world, did not feem anfwcrable to thofe 
excellent qualities of mind chat he 
was mailer of: that reafon did not ex- 
tend itfelf with the bulk of the body : 
on the contrary, we obferved in our 
country, that the talleft perfcns were 



wark of the kingdotti, worthy follow- 
ers of their moft renowned artceftors, 
whofe honour had been the reward of 
their vij^uc, from which their pofterity 
were never once known to degenerate* 
To thefe were joined feveral holy per- 



ufually leaft provided with it : that, a- *fons as part of that aftcmbly under the 



mong oiher animals, bees and ants had 
the reputation of more induftry, art, 
and fagacity, than many of the larger 
kinds ; and that, as inconfidcrable as 
he took me to be, I hoped I might live 
to do his majefty fome (ignai fervice. 
The king heard me with attention, 
and began to conceive a much better 
opinion of me than he had ever before. 
He defired I would give him as ex.id 
iaii account of the government of Eng- 
land as I pofCbly could ; becaufe, as 
^ fond as princes commonly are of their 



title of biihops, whofe peculiar bufinefs 
it is to take care of religion, and of 
thofe who inftru6l the people therein. 
Thefe were fearched and fought out 
through the whole nation, by the prince 
and his wifeft counfellors, amonjr fuch 
of the priefthood as were moft defer- 
vedly diftinguifhed by the fanftity of 
their lives, and the depth of their eru- 
dition, who were indeed the fpiritual 
fathers of the clergy and the people. 

That the other part of the parlia- 
ment con lifted of an aflembly called 



own cuftoms (for fo he conjectured of the houfe of commons, who were all 



othermonarchs by my former difcourfee) 
he (hould be glad to hear of any thing 
that might deferve imitation. 

Imagine with thyfelf, courteous rea- 
der, how often I then wiftied for the 
tongue of Demofthenes or Cicero, that 



principal gentlemen, /reely picked and 
culled out by the people themfelves, 
for their great abilities and love of their 
country, to reprcfcnt the wifdom of 
the whole nation. And that thefe two 
bodies made up the moft auguft aifem- 
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biy in Europe^ to whom, in conjunct want« thatabribe^ orfomeother £niil^r 

tion with' the prince^ the whple legif- view, could have no pjace among them. 

Ucure is committed. Whether thofe holy lords I fpoke of 

I then defcended to the courts of were always promoted to that rank up. 

juftice, over which the j^idges, thofe on account of their knowledge in reli- 

vencrable fages and interpreters of the gious matters, and the iandlity of their 

law, prefided for determining the dif- lives ; had never been compliers «rkh 

puted rights and properties of men« as the times while they were common 

well as for the punishment of v;ce, and priefts, or flaviih proditute chaplains to 

prote6lion of innocence. I mentioned lome nobleman, whofe opinions they 

thepr.udent management of our treafu- continued fervilely to follow after they 

ry, the valour and achievements of were admitted into that affembly. 
our forces by feaand land. I computed He then de^red to know, wbat arts 

the number of our people, by reckon- were pradlifed io eleding thofe whom 



iffg how many millions there might be 
of each religious fedl, or political par- 
ty among us. I did not omit even our 
fports and padimes, or any other par* 
ticular, which I thought might redound 
to the honour of my country. And I 
£ni(hed all with a brief hiilorical ac-* 
count of affairs and events in England 
for about an hundred years paii. 

This converfation was not ended un- 
der five audiences, each of feveral 
jhours ; and the king heard the whole 
with great attention, frequently taking 
notes of what I fpoke, as well as me. 
morandums of what queHions he in* 
tended to aflc me. 

When I had put an end to thefe long 
^ifcourfes, his majefty in a Axth au- 
dience, confulting his notes, propofed 
many doubts, queries, and objedions 
upon every article, "^e aflted what 
methods were ufed to cultivate the 
minds and bodies of our young nobi- 
Jity, and in what kind of bufmefs they 
commonly fpent the firft and teachable 
part of their lives. What courfe was 
taken to fupply .that ailembly, when 
any noble family became extind. What 
.qualifications were neceiTary in thofe 
who .are to be^ceated new lords : whe- 
ther the humour of the prince, a fum 
of money to a court lady or a prime 
.miniiler, or a defign of Hrengthening 
a party oppofite to the public intereft, 
ever happened to be motives in thofe 
mivancements. What fhare of know- 
Jedge thefe lords had in the laws of 
their country, and how they came by 
it, fo as to enable them to decide the 
properties of their fellow-fubje^ iA 
the laft refort. Whether they .were all 
£o free from avarice, partialities, or 



I called'commoners : whether a Granger 
with a llrong purfe might not influence 
the vulgar voters to chufe him before 
their own landlord, or the moil confi. 
derable gentleman in the neighbour- 
hood. How it came to pafs, that peo- 
ple were fo violently bent upon getting 
into this afiembly, which 1 allowed to 
be a great trouble and expence, often 
to the ruin of their families, without any 
falary or penfion : becaufe this appear- 
ed fuch an exalted drain of virtue and 
public fpifit, that his majelly feemed 
to doubt it might poflibly not be always 
fincere : and he defired to know, whe- 
ther fuch eealous gentlemen could have 
any views of refunding themfelves for 
the. charges and trouble they were at, 
by facrificing the public good to the 
defiens of a weak and vicious prince in 
conjunAion with a corrupted miniflry. 
He multiplied his queilions, and fifted 
me thoroughly upon every part of this 
head, propofing numberlefs enquTries 
and objections, which I think it not 
prudent or convenient to repeat. 

Upon what I faid in relation to our 
conrts of juflice, his majelly defired to 
be fatisfied in feveral points : and this 
I was the better able to do, having 
been formerly almofl ruined by a long 
fuit in chancery, which was decreed 
for me with cods. He afked what time 
was ufually fpent in determining be- 
tween right and wrong, and what de- 
gree of expence. Whether advocates 
and orators had liberty to plead in 
caufes manifeftly known to be Unjufl, 
vexatious, or oppreflive. Whether par- 
ty in religion or politics were obferved 
to.beof any weight in the fcale of j uftice. 
Whether thofe pleading orators were 
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berfons educated in the general know- picked np i&t a venture, in tbe flreett 
ledge of equity, or only in provincial, for fmall wages,- who might get u 
sational, and other local cuUoms.Whe- hundred times more by cutting Acir 
ther they or their judges bad any part in throats. 

penning thofe laws, which they aflumed He )attghed at my odd kind of MtiA^ 
the liberty of interpreting and glofiing metic (as he was pleafed to call It) ii 
upon at t|^eir pleufure. Whether they reckoning the numbers of oiir peopla 
had ever at different times pleaded for by a computation drawn from the km 
and againil the fame caufe, and cited veral fe£ls amone 08 in religioii and 
precedents to prove contrary opinions, politics. He faia« he knew no realba 
Whether they were a rich or a poor cor- why thofe, who entertain opinibni jtfe- 
poration. Whether they received any judicial to the public, fhoold be oblige 
pecuniary reward for pleading or deli- ed to change, t>r ihoatd not be obliged 
vering their opinions. And parcicu- to conceal them. And as it-was tyna* 
larly, whether they were ever admitted ny in any government to require the 
as members in the lower fenate. firft, fo it was weaknefs not to enforce 

He fell next upon the management the fecond : for a man may be allowed 
of our treafury ; and faid, he thought to keep poifons in his clofet ; bnt not 
my memory had failed me, be^^aufe I to vend them about for cordials. 
computed our taxes at about five or fix He obferved, that among the^diver- 
millians a year, and when I came to {ions of our nobiltty and gentr]( I had 
mention vhe iffues, he found they feme- mentioned gaming : he deured to know 
times amounted to more than double ; at what age this entertainment was 
for the notes he had taken were very ufually taken up, and when it was laid 
particular in this point, becaufe he down ; how much of their time it em- 
hoped, as he told me, that the know, ployed : whether it ever went fo high 
ledge of our cpndud might be ufeful to «s to affed their fortunes : whether 
liim, and he could not be deceived*in mean vicious people by their dexterity 
his calculations. But, if what I told in that art might not arrive at great 
him were true, he was dill at a lofs riches, and fomctimcs keep our very 
how a kingdom could run out of its nobles in dependence, as well as habi- 
eftate like a private perfon. He afked tuate them to vile companions, wholly 
me, who were our creditors, and where take them from the improvement of 
'we found money to pay them. He their minds, and force them by the 
wondered to heir me talkof fuch charg- lofles they received to learn and pradife 
able and expenfive wars ; that ler- that infamous dexterity upon others, 
tainly we mull be a qu.irrclfome people. He was perfectly alloniihed with the 
or live among very bad neighbours, hiftorical account I gave him of our 
and that our generals muft needs be affairs during the laft century, proteft* 
richer than our kings. He afked what ing it was only a heap of confpiracies, 
bufinefs we had out of our own iflands, rebellions, murders, maifacrcs, revo- 
unlefs upon ihe fcore of trade or treaty, lutions, bar.ifhments, the very worft 
or to defend the coafts with our fleet. eftVftj> that avarice, fadion, hypocrify. 
Above all, he was amazed to hear me pcrtidioufnefs, cruelty, rage, madnefs, 
talk of a mer'cnary Handing army in hatred, envy, luft, malice, and ambi- 
the midft of peace, and among a fret tion could produce, 
people. He (aid, if we were governed - His majefly in another audience was 
by our own confent in the pcrfons of at the pains to recapitulate the fum of 
our reprefentativcs, he could not ima- all I had fpoken ; compared the quef- 
gineof whom wewereafrpiid, oragaitifl tions he made with the anfwers I bad 
whom we. were to fight j and wuuld given; then taking me into his hands, 
hear my opinion, whether a private andftroking megen tly, delivered him felf 
man's houie might not better be de- in thefe words, which I (hall never for- 
fended by himfelf, his children, and get, nor the manner he fpoke them in: 
fiimilyy than by half a doaien rafcals «< My little friend Grildrig, you havb 

made 
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,ma*dc a tnoflradmiraWe 'panegyric upon but this prince happened to be fb cu** 
your country ; you have clearly proved, rious and inqyiiitive upon every parti- 
that ignorance, idlenefs, and vice, are cular, that it could not con fid either with 
thfe proper ingredients for qualifying a gratitude or good manners to refufe 
legiAator ; that laws are bed explained, giving him what fatisfadion I was able, 
interpreted, and applied by thofe whofe Yet thus much I may be allowed to fay 
intereft .»jid abilities lie in perverting, in my own vindication, that I artfully 
confounding, and eluding them. lob- eluded many of his quelHons, and gave 
{erve among you fome lines of an in- to every point a more favourable turn 
ilitution, which in its original might by many degrees than the ftridtnefs of 
6ave been tolerable, but thefe half e- truth would allow. For I have always 
rafed, and the red wholly blurred and borne that laudable partiality to my 
blotted by corruptions. It doch not own country, which D4onyfius Hali- 
appear from ajl you have faid, how any carna/fen lis with fo much juilicerecom* 
one perfection is required toward the mends to an hiftorian : I would hide 
procurement of any one ftaiion among the frailties and deformities of my po- 
you ; much lefs, that men are ennobled litical mother, and place her virtues 
on account of their virtue, that priefts and beauties in the moll advantageous 
are advanced for their piety or learn- light. This was my fincere endeavour 
ing, foldiers for their condui^t or va- in thofe many difcourfes I had with that 
lour, judges for their integrity, f(;na» monarch, although it uafortunately 
tors f|)r the love of their country, or failed of fuccefs. 
counfellors for their wifdom. As for But great allowances fhould be given 
yourfelf, continued the king, who have to a king, who lives wholly fecluded 
fpent the greateft part of your life in from the reft of the world, and mull 
travelling, I am well difpofed to hope therefore be altogether unacquainted 
you may hitherto have efcaped many with the manners and culloms that moft 
vices of your country. But by what! prevail in other nations : the want of 
have gathered from your own relation, which knowledge will ever produce 
and the anfwers I have with much pains many prfjudices^ and a certain narrouu- 
wringed and extorted from you, I can- ne/s of thinkings from which we and 
not but conclude the bulk of your na- the politer countries of Europe are 
tivcs to be the moft pernicious race of' wholly exempted. And it would be 
little odious vermin, that nature ever hard indeed, if fo remote a prince's 
fuiFered to crawl upon the furface of notions of virtue and vice were to be 
the earth," offered as a (landard for all mankind. 

To confirm what I have now faid, 
CHAP. VII. and further to fhew the miferable ef. 

--, r f r y. » . , it^% of a confined education, I fhall 

The author s lo've of bis country. He Yitxe infert a paflage which will hardly 
makes a propofal of much advantage to obtain belief. In hopes to ingratiate 
t,,e king, -which IS rejeaed. The king's f^^^ f^^^^^^ into his majefty's favour, 

gr:at Ignorance m politics. Th:- learn- j j^ij ^-^ ^f ^^ invention difcovered 
mg of that country ^uery impcrfca and between three and four hundred years 
confined. The la^vs, and military af- ^^ ^^j.^ ^ ^.^.^tain powder, into an 

• fairs, and parties in the Jl ate. ^^^^ ^^ ^j^j^j^ ^j^^ fmaileft f^>ark of fire 

Nothing but an extreme love of tenth falling would kindle the whole in a mc- 
could have hindered me from conceal- raent, although it wereasbigasamoun- 
ing this part of my llory. It was in tain, and make it ail fiy up in the air 
vain to difcover my refentments, which together with a noi^e and agitation 
were always turned into ridicule ; and greater than thunder. That a proper 
1 was forced to reft with patience, while quantity of this powder rammed into 
my noble and moft beloved country was an hollow tube of brafs or iron, ac- 
fo injurioufly treated. I am as heartily cording to its bignefs, would drive a 
ioTxy as any of n^y readers can poffibly ball of jnn or lead with fuch violence 
be, chat fuch an occafion was given: and fpeed, as nothing was able to fuf- 
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tain iU force. That the largeft balls 
thos dkfciiarged would not only deftroy 
whole ranks of an army at once, but 
batter the ftrongeft walls t6 the ground, 
fink down Ihipf, with a thoufand mcit 
in each, to the bottom of the Tea ; and, 
when linked by a chain together, would 
cut thro' mafts and rigging, divide hun* 



he comAinded me, ts I Talked tUf 
life, nerer to mention a*y more. 

A ftrange effeft of Mdfraw primaM 
and /b§ri ^wwt ! that a prince, {xsiTeneA 
of every quality which procures Teiie- 
ration, lovr, and efteem ; of ftront 
parts, great wifdom, and - proFonra 
learning, endowed with admirable ta* 



dreds of bodies in the middle, and lay all lents for government, and almoft ador- 

wafte before them. That we often pot ed by his fubjefts, (honld, /rom a mt^ 

Ais powder, into large hollow balls of nmiueejbfy fcrmpU, whereof in Europe 

iron, and difcharged them by an engine we can hmve no conception, let flip 

into fome city we were befieging, which «n opportunity put into his hands, that 

would rip up the pavements, tear the would have made him abfolute matter 

lioufes to pieces, bnrft and throw fplin-> of the lives, the liberties, and the fon^ 

ters on every fide, da(hing out the tunes of his people. Neither do I fay 

brains of all who came' near. That 1 this with the leaft intention to detraa 

knew the ingredients very well, which from the many virtues of that excellent 

were cheap and common ; I underftood king, whofe chara^er I am fenfible will 

the manner of compounding them, and on this account be very much leffened 

' could direfl his workmen how to make in the opinion of an Englifh reader : 

thofe tubes ofafizeproportiobable to all but I take '^his defed among th«m tp 

ether things in his majefty's kingdom, have rifen from their ignorance, by not 

and the largeft need not be above an having hitherto reduced politics into a 

hundred feet long ; twenty 6t thirty of fcience, as the more acute wits of Eh- 

which tubes, charged with the proper roqpe have done. For I remember rttf 

quantity of powder and bafls, would 



batter down the walls of the ftrongeft 
town in his. dominions in a few hours, 
or deftroy the whole metropolis, if ever 
it Ihould pretend to difpute his abfolute 
commands. This I humbly offered to 
his roajefty as a fmall tribute of ac- 
knowledgment in Return for fo many 
marks that I had received of his royal 
favour and protection. 

The king was ftruck with horror at 
the defcription I had given of thofe 
terrible engines, and th% propofal I 
had made. He was amazed, how fo 
impotent and groveling an infeft as I 
(ihefe were hi? cxpreffions) could en- 
tertain fuch inhuman ideas, and in fo 
familiar a manner, as to appear wholly 
unmoved at all the fcenes of blood and 



well in a difcourfe one day with the 
king, viHien I happened to fay there 
were feveral thouland books among of - 
written upon the art of government, it 
gave him (diredly contrary to my iti- 
tentign) a very mean opinion of our ' 
underftan dings. He profeiTed both to ' 
abominate and defpife all my fiery, re- 
finement, and intrigue, either in a 
prince or a miniiler. He could not tell 
what I meant by fecrets of (late, where 
an enemy, or feme rival nation, were 
not in the cafe. He confined the know- 
ledge of governing within very narrow 
bounds, to common fenfe and reafon, 
to juftice and lenity, to the fpeedy de- 
termination of civil and criminal can- 
fes ; with fome other obvious topics, 
which are not worth confidering. And 



defolation, which I had painted as the he gave it for his opinion, that who- 



common effedls of thofe deftrudlive ma- 
chines, whereof he faid fome evil ge- 
nius, enemy to mankind, muft have 
been the fir ft contriver. As for him* 
felf, he protefted, that although few 
things delighted him fo much as new 
difcoveries in art or in nature, yet he 
would rather lofe half his kingdom, 
than be privy to fuch a fecret^ ^hich 



even could make two ears of corn, or 
two blades of grafs, to grow upon a 
fpot of ground where only one grew 
before, would deferve better of man- 
kind, and do more efi*ential fervice to 
his country, than the whole race of 
politicians put together. 

The learning of this people is very 
defcftive^ confifting only in morali- 
ty. 
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ty» hiftory, poetry, and fnatliematics, 
wherein they mull be allowed to ex- 
cel. But the laft of thefe is wholly 
applied to what may be afefal in life, 
to the improvement of agriculture, and 
all mechanical arts ; fo that among us 
it would be little efteemed. And as to 
ideas, entities, abflradions, and tran- 
fcendentals, I could never drive the 
leaft conception into their heads. 

No law of that country muft exceed 
in words the number of letters in their 
alphabet, which confifls only in two* 
and twenty. But indeed few of them 
extend even to that length. They are 
cxprefTed in the mod plain and fimple 
terms, wherein thofe people -are not 
mercurial enough to difcover above 
one interpretation: and to writij^a 
comment upon any law is a capital 
crime. As to the decifion of civil 
caofes, or proceedings againft crimi- 
nals, their precedents are fo few, that 
they have little reajbn to boaft of any 
extraordinary flcill in cither. 

They have had the art of printing, 
as well as the Chinefe^ time out of 
mind : but their libraries arc not very 
Jarge ; for that of the king, which is 
reckoned the largeft, doth not amount 
to above a thoufand volumes, placed in 
a gallery of twelve hundred feel long, 
from whence I had liberty to borrow 
what books I pleafed. The queen's 
joiner had contrived in one of Glum- 
dalclitch's rooms a kind of wooden 
machine five and twenty feet high* 
formed like a (landing ladder, the fleps 
were each fifty feet long : it was in- 
deed a moveable pair of flairs, the 
lowcfl end placed at ten feet diftance 
from the wall of the chamber. The 
book I had a mind to read was pat up 
leaning againft the waTl : I firft ilioant- 
cd to the upper ftep of the ladder, and 
turning my face towards the book, 
began at the top of the page, and fo 
walking to the right and left about 
eight or ten paces, according to the 
length of the lines, till I had gotten a 
little below the level of mine eyes, 
and then defcending gradually till I 
came to the bottom : after which I 
mounted again, and began the other 
page in the fame manner, and fo turn- 
ed over the leaf, which I could eafily 



do with both my hands, for it was as 
thick and ftifF as a paftcboard, and in 
the largeft folios not above eighteen or 
twe^jty feet long. 

Their ftyle is clear> mafcnlinc, and 
fmooth, but not florid ; for they avoid 
nothing more than multiplying un- 
neceiTary words, or ufing various ex- 
prciTions. I have perufed many of 
theit books, efpecially thofe in hiftory 
and morality. Among the reft, I was 
much diverted with a little old trea- 
tife^ which always lay in Glumdal- 
clitch's bed-chamoer, and belonged to 
her governefs, a grave elderly gentle- 
woman, who dealt in writings of mo- 
rality and devotion. The book treats 
of the weaknefs of human kind, and ift 
in little efteem, except among the wo- 
men and the vulgar. However, I was 
ctmous to fee what an author of that 
country could fay upon fuch a fubje^. 
This writer went through all the ufual 
topics of European moralifts, (hewing 
how dilninotive, contemptible, and 
helplefs an Animal was man in his own 
nature ; how unable to defend himfelf 
from inclemencies of the air, or the 
fury of wild beafts : how much he was 
excelled by one creature in ftrengih, 
by another in fpced, ^y a third in 
forelight, by a fourth in induftry* 
rte added, that nature was degene- 
rated in thefe latter declining ages of 
the world, and could now produce 
only fmall abortive births, in com* 
parifon of thofe in ancient times. He 
faid it was very reafonable to think, 
not only that the fpecies of men were 
originally much larger, but alfo that 
there muft have been giants in former 
ages; which, as it is afTerted by hif- 
tory and tradition, fo it hath been con- 
firmed by huge bones and fkulls cafu- 
ally dug op in feverai parts of the 
kingdom, far exceeding the common 
dwindled race of man in our days. 
He argued, that the very laws of na- 
ture abfolutely required we (hould have 
been made in the beginning of a fise 
more large and robuft, not fo liable to 
deftroftion from every little accident 
of a tile falling from an houfe, or a 
ftone caft from the hand of a boy, or 
being dfowned in a little brook. From 
this way of reafoning, the author drew 

fevetaL 
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feveral ftioral applications ufrfol in the 
cooduft of life, but necdiefs here to 
repeat. For my own part, I could not 
avoid refle6ling how univerfally this 



) 



Iwasctirloustaknowhowthiaprincai 
to whofe dominions there is no acceis 
from any other country, came to think 
of armies, or to teach his people the 



talent was fpread, of drawing ledures pradfce of military difcipline. But I 



in morality, or indeed rather matter 
of difcontent and repining, from the 
quarrels we raife with nature. And, 
I believe, upon a ftridl enquiry, thofe 
quarrels mtght be (hewn as ilUground- 
ed among us, as they are among that 
people ♦. 



was fooa informed, both by converfa- 
tion and reading their hidories : for in 
the courfe of many ages tbey have beea 
troubled with the fame difeafe to which 
the whole race of mankind is fubjed; 
the nobility often contending for pow* 
er, the people for liberty, and the king 



As to their military affairs, they boaft for abfolute dominion. All which, 

that the king's army confifts of an however happily tempered by the laws 

hundred and leventy-fjx thoufand foot, of that kingdom, have been fometimes 

and thirty- two thoufand horfe : if that violated by each of the three parties, 

may be called an army, which it made and have more than pnce occafioned 

up of tradefmen in the feveral cities, civil wars, the lall whereof was hap- 

and farmers in the country, whofe pily put an end to by this prince's 

commanders are only the nobility and grandfather in a generaj compofition ; 



and the ipilitia, then fettled with com- 
mon confent, hath been ever £nce kept 
in the flriflefl duty. 



gentry without pay or reward. They 
are indeed perfect enough in their ex< 
crcifes, and under very good difcipline, 
wherein I favv no great merit ; for how 
/hould it be otherwife, where every 

farmer is under the command of his «-, .. . , ^ ^ , 

I jt J J « ^- , ^:*.:^^^ .,«j- 1 be ktn9 and queen make a proTrefs to toe 
own landlord, and every citizen under ^ - ^/ » ^ . / , 



CHAP. viir. 



that of the principal men in his own 
city, chofen after the' manner of Ve- 
nice by brJlot ? 

I have often fecn the militia of Lor- 
brulgrud drawn out to exercife in a 
great field nfar the city of twenty miles 
fquare. They were in all not above 
twenty-five thoufand foot, and fix thou- 
fand horfe ; but it was impoffible for 
mc fo compute their number, confidcr- 
ing the fpace of ground they took U|v, 
A Cnvalier, mounted on a large (Iced, 
might be about ninety feet high. I 
have fecn this whole body of horfe. 



frontiers. The author ^ attends them, 
The manner in tuhich he lea-ves the 
country tvery particularly related. He 
returns to England, 

I had always a ftrong impulfe, that 
I (hould fome time recover my liber- 
ty, though it was impo(ribIe to con^ 
jeflure by what means, or to form any 
projeft with the leaft hope of fucceed. 
ing. The (hip in which I failed was 
the firft ever known to be driven within 
iight of that coaft, and the king had 
given (Iridl orders, that, if at any time 
another appeared, it (hould be taken 



upon a word of command, draw their a(hore, and with all its crew and paf- 

* ' fcngers brought in a tumbril to Lor-r 
brulgrqd, He was (Irongly bent to 
get me a woman of my own fize, by 
whom I might propagate the breed; 
but I think i (hould rather have died. 



at once, and brandidi them in 
air. Imasrination can figure 



fvvords 

the air. Imagination can hgure no 
thing fo grand, fo furprifing, and fo 
ariOni(hing I it looked as if ten thou- 
fand flalhes of lightning were darting 



at the fame time from every quarter of than undergone the difgrace of leaving 

a poflerity to be kept in cages like tame 
canary birds, and perhaps in time fold 
about the kingdom to perfons of qua- 
lity for curiofities. I was indeed treat- 
ed with much kindnefs : I was the fa- 
vourite of a great king and queen, and 
the delight of the whole court ; but it 
was upon fuch a foot, as ill became the 

dignity 



the f-iy. 

* The author's zeal to juftif y Providence has 
before been remarked; and thcfe quarrels with 
Aftturc, or in ether words with God, could not 
have been rayre forcibly reproved than by (hew- 
ing, that the complaints upon which they arc 
foundtd would be equally fppcif>«s among beings 
of fuch a-lonlihing fupv;r:orit)- of itature and 
fhocngth. 
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dignity of human kind. I could nev«r 
forget thofe dpmeftic pledges I had left 
behind me. I wanted to he among 
people with whom I could converfe 
upon even trrms, and walk about the 
greets and fields, without being afraid 
of being trod to death like a frog, or 
young puppv. But my deliverance 
came fooner than I expc6led, and in a 
manner not very common : the whole 
Hory and circumftances of which I fhall 
faithfully relate. 

I had now been two years in this 
country : and about the beginning of 
the third Glumdalclitch and I attended 
the king and queen in a progrefs to 
the fouth coaH of the kingdom. I was 
carried as ufual in my travelling-box, 
which, as I have already dcfcribed, 
was a very convenient clofet of twelve 
feet wide. And I had ordered a ham- 
mock to be fixed by filken ropes from 
the four corners at the top, to break 
ihe jolts, when a fervant carried me 
before him on horfeback, as I fometimes 
defircd, and would often fleep in my 
hammock while we were upon the road. 
On the roof of my clofet, not direftly 
'over the middle of the hammock, I or- 
dered the joiner to cut out a hole of a 
foot fquare, to give me air in hot wea- 
ther, as [ flept ; which hole I fliut at 
pleature with a board, that drew back- 
wards and forwards through a groove. 

When we came to onr journey's end, 
the king thought proper to pafs a few 
days at a palace he hath near Flanflaf- 
nic, a city within eighteen Englifh 
miles of the fea-fide, Glumdalclitch 
and I were much fatigued : I had got- 
ten a fmall cold, but the poor girl was 
fo ill as to be confined to her chamber. 
1 longed to fee the ocean, which muft 
be the only fcene of my efcape, if ever 
it (hould happen. I pretended to be 
worfe than I really was, and defired 
leave to take the frefli air of the fea with 
a p^gc whom I was very fond of, and 
who had fometimes been trufted with 
me. I fniill never forget with what un- 
willingnefs Glumdalclitch confcnted, 
nor the llrift charge fhe gave the page 
to be careful of me, burfting at the 
fame time into a flood of tears, as if 
fhe had fome foreboding of what was 
to happen. The boy took mc out in 



my box about half an hour's walk from 
the palace towards the rocks on the 
fea-(hore. I ordered him to fet mc 
down, and lifting up one of my faflies, 
caft many a willful melancholy look 
towards the fea. I found myfelf not 
very well, and toW the page that I had 
a mind to take a nap in my hammock, 
which I hoped would do me good. I 
got in, and the boy fhut the window 
clofe down to keep out the cold. I 
foon fell afleep, and all I can conjec- 
ture is, that while I flept, the page, 
thinking no danger could happen, 
went among the rocks to look for birds 
eggs, having before obferved him from 
my window fearching about, and pick- 
ing up one or tvvo in the clefts. Be 
that as it %vill, I found myfelf fuddenly 
awaked with a violent pull upon the 
ring, which was faflened at the top of 
my box for the conveniency of car- 
riage. I felt my box raifed very high 
in the air, and then borne forward with 
prodigious fpeed. The firft jolt had 
like to have fl^akcn me out of my ham- 
mock' but afterwards the motion was 
eafy enough. I called out feveral times, 
as loud as I could raifc my voice, but 
all to no purpofe. I looked towards 
my windows, and could fee nothing 
but the clouds and fky. I heard a noife 
juft over my head like the clappino of 
wings, and then began to perceive the 
woful condition I was in, that fome 
eagle had got the ring of my box in hw 
beak with an intent to let it fall on a 
rock like a tortoife in a fhell, and then 
pick out my body, and devour it : for 
the fagacity and fmell of this bird en- 
abled him to difcover his quarry at a 
great diftance, though better concealed 
than I could be within a two-inch 
board. 

In a little lime I obferved the noife 
and flutter of wings to increafe very 
faft, and my box was tofl'ed up and 
down like a fign in a windy day. I 
heard feveral bangs or buiTets, as T 
thought, given to the eagle (for fuch 
1 am certain it rauft have been that 
held the ring of my box in his beak) 
and then all on a fudden felt my{*elf 
falling perpendicularly down for above 
a minute, but with fuch incredible 
fwiftnefs that I almo^ loft my breath. 

Mf 
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My fall was (lopped by a terrible fquafhf windows bat the firong lattice* wires 

that founded loMder to n^y ears than the placed on the outfide againft accidents 

catarad of Niagara •; after which I in. travelling. I faw the water ooze ia 

was quite in the dark for another mi- at feveral crannies, although the leaks 

flute, and then my box began to rife fo were not coniiderablc, and I endeavoured 

high that I could fee light from the tops to (lop them as well as I could. I was 

of the windows. I now perceived that not able to lift up the roof of my clofet, 

I was fallen into the fea. My box, by which othrrwife I certainly (hould have 

the weight of my body, the goods that done, and fat on the top of it, wbere I 

were in, and the broad plates of iron mighcatleaftprefervemyfelffome hoars 

lixcd for Arength at the four corners of lotiger than by being fhut up (as I may 

the top and bottom^ floated about five call it) in the hold. Or if I eicaped 

feet deep in water. I did then, and do thefe dangers for a day or two, wh^c 

nqw fuppofe, that the eagle which flew could I expe^ but a miferable death of 

away with my box wds purfued by two cold and hunger ? I was four hours an* 

or three others, and forced to let me der thefe circumftances, expeding, and 

drop while he defended himfelf againft indeed widiing every moment to be my 

the reft, who hoped to (hare in the prey. laft. 

The plates of iron faftened at the bot- I have already told the reader, that 
torn of the box (for thofe were the there were two ftrpng ftapfes fixed upon 
ftrongeft) preferved the balance while it that (jde of my box which had no win- 
fell, and hindered it from being broken dow, and into which the fervant who 
on the furfaceof tbewater. Every joint ufcd to carry me on horfeback would 
of it was well grooved % and the door put a leathern belt, and buckle it about 
did not move on hinges, but up and his waift. Being in this difconfolate 
down like a fa(h, which kept my clofet ftate, I heard, or at leaft thought I beard, 
fo tight that very little water came in. fome kind of grating noife on that fide 
I got with much difiiculty out of my of my box where the ftaplcs were fixed, 
hammock, having firft ventured to draw and foon after I began to fancy, that 
back the (lip-board on the roof already the box was pulled or towed along in 
mentioned, contrived on purpofe to let the fea ; for I now and then felt a fort 
in air, for want of which t found my- of tugging, which made the waves rife 
felfalmoft ftifled. near the tops of my windows, leaving 
How ofcen did I then wi(h myfelf me almoft in the dark. This gave me 
with my dear Glumdalclitch, from fome faint hopes of relief ; although I 
whom one iingle hour had fo far divided was not able to iiftagine how it could be 
me I And I may fay with truth, that brought about, I ventured to unfcrew 
in the midft of my own misfortunes I one of my chairs, which were always 
could not forbear lamenting my poor faftened to the floor ; and having made 
nnrfe, the grief (he woufd fuffer for my a hard fnift to fcrew it down again di- 
lofs, the difpleafurc of the queen, and reclly under the flipping-board that I 
the ruin of her fortune. Perhaps many had lately opened, I mounted on the 
travellers have not been under greater chair, and, putting my mouth as near 
difticulties and diftrefs than J was at this as I could to the hole, I called for help 
junaure, expedting every moment to in a loud voice, and in all the languages 
fee my box dafhed to pieces, or at leaft 1 underftood. I then faftened my hand- 
overlet by the firft violent blaft or rifing kerchief to a flick I ufually carried, 
wave. A breach in one Angle pane of and thrufting it up the hole, waved it 
glafs would have been immediate death : feveral times in the air, that if any boat 
nor could any thing have preferved the or (hip were near, the feamen might 

conjedure fome unhappy mortal to be 

• Niagara is a fettlcni«nt of the French in -^^^ "P '" the box. 

North America, and the catarad is produced by I found no efi^cd from all I COuld do, 

the fall of a conflux of water (formed of the four but plainly perceived my* clofet to be 

™^fr..uSl°'t^ from a rocky precipice, the ^^^^ ^long ; and in the fpace of an 

/rrpcndicvilar height of which 18 one hundred and , ^. u«?*l. ♦!. . rj. ir »u- U^^ 

th'my.fevtn /ect j and it is faid to have bcca heard ^^"^ °/ °^"f ^ ^^^^ ^»^f ^\ ^^^ °°^ 

Afteea ka^uea. ViVitit vx« &a]^les were, and had no win- 

% dow. 
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k again (I fomething that was 
ipprehended it to be a rock, 
tnyfelf toffedmore than ever, 
card a noife upon the cover 
;t like that of a cable, and 
r of it as it pafTcd through 
I then found myfclf hoifted 
rees at lead three feet higher 
before, Whereopon I again 
my (lick and handkerchief, 

hel|\ till I was almoU hoarfe. 
to which, I heard a great 
ited three times, giving me 
ports of joy as are not to be 
but by thofe who feel them, 
•d a trampling over my head, 
ody calling through the hole 
1 voice in the EngUfh tongue, 
e any body below, let them 
anfwercd, I was an Englifli- 
<vn by ill fortune into the 
lamity that ever any creature 
:, and begged by all that was 
be delivered out of the dun- 
lin. The voice replied, I was 
ny box was faftened to their 

the .carpenter fliould imme- 
me and iaw a hole in the 
e enough to pull me out. 
d, that was needlefs, and 
tc up too much time, for 
no more to be done, but let 

crew put his finger, into the 

lake the box out of the Tea 

lip, and fo into the captain's 

Some of them upon hearing 

wildly thought I was mp.d ; 

aghed ; for indeed it never 

my head that I was now got 
opie of my own ilatarc and 

The carpenter came, and in 
nutes fawed a pa/Tage about 
fquare, then let down a fmall 
pon which I mounted, and 
ce was taken into the Ihip in 
ikcondition, 

lors were all in amazement, 
i ^me a thoufand quedicns, 

ire fcveral little incidents which /hew 
> have ha^i a de^p knowledge of human 
. I think chis is one. Aithough the 
antajjcs enurnvratcd by Gulliver in the 
this chaptrr, of minglipg again among 
■nen, depended on thrir being of th*: 
thhimfclr', yet this is forgotten in his 
: delivered : and he is aft;rw.irds be- 
lie Uimz aliurdity, by his z:al to pie- 
oiturc. 



which I had no inclination to anfwer, 
I was equally confounded at the fi(vhc 
of fo many pigmies, for fuch I *ook 
them to be, after having fo long accuf- 
tomed mine eyes to the monftrous ob- 
jeds I had left. But the captain, Mr. 
Thomas Wtlcocks, an honell worth/ 
ShropQiireman, obfcrving I was ready 
to faint, took me into his cabin, gave 
me a cordial to comfort me, and made 
me turn in upon his own bed, advifing 
me to take a little reft, of which 1 had 
great need. Before I went to deep, I 
gave him to underftand that I had lome 
valuable furniture in my box too good 
to be loft ; a fine hammock, an hand- 
fomefieM-bed, two chairs, a table, and 
a cabinet. That my clofet was hung 
on all fides, or rather quilted, with filk 
and cotton : that if he would let one of 
tlie crew bring my clofet into hi« ca- 
bin, I would open it there before hiia 
and (hew him my goods. The captaia 
hearing me utter thefe abfurdiiies con- 
cluded I was raving: however (I fop-- 
pofe to pacify me) he promifed to give 
order as I dcfired, and going upon dieck, 
fent fomcofhismen down into my clo- 
fet, from whence (as J afterwards found) 
ihey drew np all my goods, and ftrip- 
ped off the quiring ; but the chairs, 
cabinet, and bedftead, being fcrewed 
to the floor, were much damaged by the 
ignorance of the feamen, who tore them 
up by force. Then they knocked off 
fome of the boards for the ufe of the 
fhip, and when they had got all they 
had a mind for, let the hull drop inta 
the fea, which by reafon of many 
breaches made in the bottom and fides 
funk to rights. And indeed I was glad 
rot to have been a fpeftator of the havcck 
they made ; becaufc I am confident it 
would have fenfibly toifched me, by 
bringing former paflages into my mind^ 
winch I had rather forget. 

I flept fome hours, but perpetually" 
dlftufbed with dreams of the place I had 
left, and the dangers 1 had efcaped. 
However, upon waking I found myfelf 
much recovered. It was now about 
eif^ht o'clock at night, and the captain 
ordered fupper immediately, thinking 
J had already hWcd too long. He en- 
tertained me with great kindncfs, ob- 
ferving me not to look wildly, or talk 
inconiiftently ; and, when wc were left 
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alone, defired I would givebim a rela- 
tion of my travels, and by what acci- 
dent I came to be fet adrift in that mon- 
ftrous wooden cheft. He faid, that 
about twelve o'clock at noon, as he 
was looking through his glafs, he fpied 
it at a diJlance, and thought it was a 
fail, which he had a mind to make, 
being not much out of his courfe, iu 
jiopes of buying fome bifcuit, his own 
beginning to fall fhort. That upon 
coming nearer, and finding his error. 



came above two hours before I droft 
into the fea. Whereupon he began 
again to think that my brain was dii- • 
turbcd, of which he gave me a hint, 
and advifed me to go to bed in a ct- 
bin he had provided. I a/Tured him I 
was well refrefhed with his good enter* 
tainment and company, and as much in 
my fenfes as ever I was in my life. 
He then grew ferious, and dcfired to 
aC: me freely, whether I were not trou- 
bled in mind by the confcioufnefs of 



what I was ; that his men came back 
in a fright, fwearing they had feen a 
fwimming houfe. That he laughed at 
their folly, and went himfelf in the 



he fent out his long-boat to difcover fome enormous crime, for which I wai 

puniflted at thq command of fome prince 
by evpofing me in that chell, as great 
criminals in other countries have been 
forced to ks. in a leaky vefTcl without 
boat, ordering his men to take a ilrong provifions : for although he fhould be 
cable along with them. That the wca- forry to have taken fo ill a man in 10 his 
ther being calm he rowed round me fe- fliip, yet he would engage his word to 
veral times, oblcrved my windows, and fet me fafe a-fhore in the firft port 
the wire-lattices that defended tli^m, where we arrived. He added, that his 
That he difcovered two ftaplcs upon one fufpicions were much increafed by fume 
fide, which was all of boards without ycry abfurd fpeeches I had delivered at 



any paiTage for light. He then com- 
manded his men to row up to that fide, 
and, fadening a cable to one of the fla- 
pies, ordered them to tow my cheft (as 
they called it) towards the Ihip. When 
it was there, he gave diredions to fallen 
another cable to the ring fixed in the 
cover, and to raife up my chell with 
pullies, which all the failors were not 
able to do above two or three feet. Ke 
faid, they faw my flick and handker- 
chief thrud out of the hole, and con- 
cluded that feme unhappy man mudhe 
fliut up in the cavity. I afl^.cd, whether 
he or the crew had feen any prodigious 
birds in the air about the time he iirll 
difcovered me ? to which he anfwcrcd, 
that, difcourling this matter with the 
failors while I was afleep, one of them 
faid, he hadobferved three eagles flying 
towards the north, but remarked no- 
thing of their being larger than the 
ufual fjze, which I fuppofe mull be im- 
puted to the great height they were at ; 



firH to the failors, and afterwards to 
himfelf, in relation to my clofet or 
chell, as well as by my odd looks and 
behaviour while I was at fupper. 

I begged his patience to hear me tell 
my ftor/, which I fiiihfully did from 
the lall lime I left England to the mo- 
ment he f:rii difcovered me. And as 
truth always forccth its way into ra- 
tional minds, lb this honefl worthy gen- 
tleman, who had fome tinclure of learn- 
ing, and very good fcnfe, was immedi- 
ately convinced of my candour and ve- 
racity. But, farther to confirm all I 
had faid, I iutreated him to give order 
that my cabinet fhould be brought, of 
which I had the key in my pocket, 
(for he had already informed me how 
the fcnmjn Jifpofcd of my clofet.) I 
opened it in his own prefence, and 
fhewcd him the imall colleftion of ra- 
rities I made in the country from 
whence I had been fo firangely delf- 
vered. There was the comb I had con- 



and he could not guefs the r^afon of irived out of the flumps of the king's 
my qucllion. I then afked the captain, beard, and another of the fame mate- 
how far he reckoned we might be from lials, but fixed into a paring of her ma- 
land ? he faid, by the bell computation jelly's thumb-nail, which ferved for the 
he could make, we were at Icall an hun- b;ick. There was a collci^lon of ncc- 
dred leagues. I afTured him that he dies and pins from a foot to half a yard 
mull be miflaken by almoll half, for I long ; four wafp-flings, like joiners 
had not left the couutry from whence I tacks ; fome combings of the queen's 

hair; 
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hair ; a gold ring which one day fhc 
made me a prefcnc of in a moil ob- 
liging manner, caking it from her little 
finger, and throwing it over my head 
like a cellar. I defired the captain 
would pleafe to accept this ring in re* 
turn of his civilities ; which he abfo- 
lutely refufed. I (hewed him a corn 
that I had cut ofF with my own hand 
from a maid of honour's toe ; it was 
about the bignefs of a Kentifh pippin, 
and grown fo hard, that, when I re- 
turned to England, I got it hollowed 
into a cup, and fet in filver. Laflly, I 
deiired him to fee the breeches I had 
then on, which were made of a moufe's 
ikin. 

I could force nothing on him but a 
footman's tooth, which I obferved him 
to examine with great curiofity, and 
found he had a fancy for it. He re- 
ceived it with abundance of thankb, 
more than fuch a trifle could deferve. 
It was drawn by an unfkilful furgcon 
in a midake from one of Glumdal- 
cHtch's men, who was afHidled with the 
tooth-ach, but it was as found as any in 
his head. I got ic cleaned, and put it 
into my cabinet. It was about a foot 
long, and four inches in diameter. 

The captain was very well fatisfied 
with this plain relation I had given 
him, and faid, he hoped, when we re* 
turned to England, I would oblige the 
world by putting it on paper, and 
making it public. My anfwer was, 
that I thought we were already over- 
flocked with books of travels : that 
nothing could now pafs which was not 
extraordinary ; wherein I doubted fome 
authors lefs confuhcd truth, than their 
uwn vanity, or intereft, or the diverfion 
of ignorant readers : that my ftory 
could contain little befides common 
events, without thofe ornamental de« 
fcriptions of llrange plants, trees, birds, 
and other animals ; or of the barbarous 
cufloms and idolatry of favage people, 
with which mod writers abound. How- 
ever, I thanked him for his good opi- 
nion, and promifed to take the matter 
into my thoughts. 

He faid, he wondered at one thing 
ytry much, which was, to hear me 
fpeak fo loud, afking me whether the 
king Of qacen of that country were 



thick of hearing. I told him, it was 
what I had been ufed to for above two 
years paft; and that I admired as much 
at the voices of him and his men, who 
feemed to me only to whifper, and yet 
I could hear them well enough. But^ 
when I fpoke in that country, it was 
like a man talking in the ilreet to ano- 
ther looking out from the top of a flee- 
pie, unlefs when I was placed on a ta- 
ble, or held in any perfon's hand. I 
told himf, [ had likewife obferved ano- 
ther thing, that when I firft got into the 
fhip, and the failors flood all about me, 
I thought they were the mod little con- 
temptible creatures I had ever beheld. 
For indeed, while I was in that prince's 
country, 1 could never endure to look 
in a glafs, after mine eyes had been ac- 
cu domed to fuch prodigious objefls, 
becaufe the comparifon gave me fo def- 
picable a conceit of myfelf. The cap- 
tain faid, that while we were at fup- 
per he obferved me to look at every- 
thing with a fort of wonder, and that 1 
often feemed hardly able to contain my 
laughter, which he knew not well how 
to take, but imputed it to fome difcrder 
in my brain. I anfwered it was very 
true ; and I wondered how I could for^ 
bear, when I faw his didies of the fize 
of a (ilver three-pence, a leg of pork 
hardly a mouthful, a cap not To big as a 
nut-fhell ; and fol went on, defcribing 
the red of his houdiold-duffand provi- 
fions after the fame manner, for al« 
though the queen had ordered a little 
equipage of all things nccedary for me, 
while 1 was in h-rr fervice, yet my ideas 
were wholly taken up with what I faw 
on every fide of me, and I winked at my 
own liiilenefs, as people do at their 
own faults. The captain underdood 
my raillery very well, and merrily re- 
plied with the old Englidi proverb, that 
he double 1 mine eyes were bigger than 
my belly, for he did not obferve my fto- 
mach fo good although I had faded all 
day; and, continuing in his mirth, 
proteded he would have gladly given 
an hundred pounds to have feen my 
clofet in the eagle's bill, and afterwards 
in its fall from fo great a height into 
the fea ; which would certainly have 
been a mod adonidiing objeft, worthy 
to have the defcriptioQ of it tranfmitted 

to 
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to faturc ages : and the comparifon of 
I^haeton was fo obvious, that he could . 
not forbear applying it, although I did 
not much admire the conceit. 

The captain 9 having bcea at Ton- 
qnin, was in his return to England 
driven north -eaftward to the latitude of 
44 degrees, and of longitude 143. But 
meeting a trade-wind two days after I 
came on board him, we failed fouthward 
a long time, and, coailing New*HoU 
land, kept our courfe weil-foath-weft, 
and then fouth-fouth-weil, till we dou- 
bled the Cape of Good-Hope. Our 
voyage was very profperous, but I fliall 
not trouble the reader with a journal of 
it. The captain called in at one or two 
ports, and fent in his long-boat for pro- 
vifions and frelh water, but I never went 
out of the fhip till we came into the 
Downs, which was on the third day of 
June, 1706, about nine months after 
my efcape. I offered to leave my goods 
in fecurity for payment of my freight ; 
but the captain protefled he would not 
receive one farthing. We took a kind 
leave of each other, and I made him 
' promife he would come to fee me at my 
noufe in Rotherhithe. I hired a horfe 
and guide for five (hillings, which I 
borrowed of the captain. 

As I was on the road, obfcrving the 
littlenefs of the houfes, the trees, the 
cattle, and the people, I began to think 
myfelf in Lilliput, I was afraid of 
trampling on every traveller I met, 
and often called aloud to have them 
iland out of the way, fo that I had like 
to have gotten one or two broken heads 
for my impertinence. 

When I came to my own houfe, for 
which I was forced to enquire, one of 
the fervants opening the door, I bent 
down to go in (like a goofe under a 
gate) for tear of ftriking my head. My 
wife ran out to embrace me, but I 
Hooped lower than her knees, thinking 
ihe could otherwife never be able to 
reach my mouth. My daughter kneeled 
to afk my bleiling, but I could not fee 
her till fhe arofe, having been fo long 
ufcd to (land with my head and eyes 
credl to above fixty feet ; and then I 
went to take her up with one hand by 
the waift. I looked down upon the 
fervants, and one or two friends who 



were in the houfe, as if they had been 
pigmies, and I a giant. I told aiywifc 
Hie had been too thrifty, for I found 
fhe had ilarved herfelf and her daugh- 
ter to nothing. In (tiort, I behaved 
myfelf fo unaccountably, that they 
were all of the captain's opinion when 
he firft (aw me, and concluded I h»d k}ft 
my witr« This I mention as an inftance 
of the great power of habit and preju- 
dice. 

In a little time, I and my family and 
friends came to a right undcrftandiog : 
but my wife protefted I ihould never 
go to fca any more ; ahhough my evil 
deiliny fo ordered, that fhe had not 
power to hinder me, as the reader .may 
know hereafter. In the mean time, 
I here conclude the fecond part of roy 
unfortunate voyages *• S^wijlt, 

f 156. Dei ads J Senteftces, 

To be ever adiive in laudable pur- 
fuits, is thediftinguiOiing cbara£leri(lic 
of a man of merit. 

There is an heroic innocence, as well 
as an heroic courage. 

There is a mean in all things. Even 
virtue itfclf hath its Hated limits ; which 
not being Ari^Iy obferved, it ceafes to 
be virtue. 

It is wifef to prevent a quarrel before- 
hand, than to revenge it afterwards. 

ft is moch better to reprove, than to 
be angry fecretly. 

No revenge is more heroic, than tjjat 
which torments envy by doing good. 

The difcretion of a man dcferreth his 
anger, and it is*his glory to pafs over a 
tranfgrefnon. 

* Fnm the whole of thefe two vova«re8 to 
Liiiipu: and Brobdingnag arii'es one general re- 
mar!c, which, however obvious, has been over- 
lojlici by thofc who confidcr them as little mvc • 
than the fport of a wanton imagination. When 
human anions are afcribcd to pigmies and giants, 
there are few that do not excite either contempt, 
dil'guil, or horror; to afcribz them thsrcfore to 
fuch beings was perhaps the nioft probable method 
of cn^s^inu: the mind ta examine them with at- 
tcilion, and judge of them with impartialit-, by 
fafpcndin;^ tlu: fafcination of habit, and exhibiC' 
ing familiar objcfts in a new light. The ufe of 
tho i.iii!; tlie.i is not Icfs apparent than impor- 
tant and cxteniivc; and that this ufe was intended 
by the au:hor, can be doubted only by thofi: w'.io 
arc difpofed to af&rm, tliat order and regularity ar« 
tke effects of chance. 

Money, 
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Money, like manure, docs no good When our vices leave us, we Hatter 
^11 it is fpread. There is no real ufc of ourfelves that we leave them. 



riches, except in the didributioD ; the 
reft is all conceit, 

A wife man will defire no more than 
what he may get juftly, ufe foberly, dif- 
tribute cheerfully, and live upon con- 
tentedly. 

A contented mind, and a good con- 
fcience, will make a man happy in all 
conditions. He knows not how to fear, 
Who dares to die. 

There is but one way of fortifying the 
foul again ft all gloomy prcfages and ter- 
rors of mind ; and that is, by fecuring to 
ourfelves the friendfhip and prote6lion 
of that Being, who difpofes of events, 
and governs futurity. 

Philofophy is then only valuable, 
when it ferves for the law of life, and 
not for the odentation of fcience. 

Without a friend, the world is but a 
wildernefs, 

A man may have a thoufand intimate 
acquaintances, and not a f'iend amon^ 
them all. If you have one friend, think 
yourfelf happy. 

When once you prbfefs yourfelf' a 
friend, endeavour to be always fuch. He 
can never have any true friends, that 
will be often changing them. 

Profperity gains friend>s, and adverfity 
tries them. 

. Nothing more engages the afFcdlions 
of men, than a handfome addrefs, and 
graceful converfation. 

Complaifance renders a fuperior ami- 
able, an equal agreeable, and an inferior 
acceptable. 

Excefs of ceremony fhews want of 
breeding. That civility is beft, which 
excludes all fuperliuous formality. 

Ingratitude is a crime fo (hameful, 
that the man was never yet found, who 



It is as great a point of wifdom to hide 
ignorance, as to difcover knowledge. 

Pitch upon that courfe of life which 
is the moil excellent ; and habit will 
render it the mofl delightful. 

Cuftom is the plague of wife men, 
and the idol of fools. 

As, to be perfectly juft, is an attribute 
of the Divine nature ; to be fo to the 
utmod of our abilities, is the glory of 
man. 

No man was ever caft down with the 
injuries of fortune, unlefs he had before 
fuffered himfelf to be deceived by her 
favours. 

Anger may glance into the breaft of a 
wife man, but reils only in the bofom of 
fools. 

None more impatiently fufFcr inju- 
ries, than thofe that are moll forward in 
doing them. 

By taking revenge, a man is but evea 
with his enemy ; but in palling it over 
he is fuperior. 

To err is human ; to forgive, di- 
vine, 

A more glorious viflory cannot be 
gained over another man, than this, that 
when the injury began on his part, the 
kindnefs Ihould begin on ours. 

The prodigal robs his heir, the mifep 
robs himfelf. 

We (hould take a prudent care for the 
future, but fo as to enjoy the prefent. It 
is no part of wifdom, to be miferable 
to-day, becaufe we may happen to be 
fo to-morrow. 

To mourn without meafure, is folly; 
not to mourn at all, infenflbility. 

Some would be thought to do great 
things, who are but tools and inilru- 
ments ; like the fool who fancied he 



would acknowledge himfelf guilty of played upon the organ, when he only 
it. blew the bellows. 

Though a man may become learned 
by anofher's learning, he can never be 
wife but by his own wifdom. 

He who wants good fenfe is unhappy 
in having learning ; for he has thereby 
more ways of expofing himfelf. 

It is ungenerous to give a man occa* 
(ion to blulh at his own ignorance in one 
thing, who perhaps may excel u^» in 
many, 

3 I- No 



Triith is born with us ; and we mud 
do violence to nature, to (hake olF our 
veracity. 

There cannot be a greater treachery, 
than fifft to raife a confidence, and then 
deceive it. 

By others faults wife men correal 
their own. 

. No man hath a thorough tafte of pro- 
fperity, to whom adverAty never hap- 
pened. 
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Noobje£l 14 more pleafing lo the eye, 
than the fight of a man whom you hav^ 
obliged ; nor any mnfic fo agreeable to 
the ear, as the voice of one that owns 
yoo for his benefa£ior. 

The coin that is mod current among 
mankind is flattery ; the only benefit of 
which is, that by hearing what we are 
not, we may be indrufled what we ought 
to be. 

The character of the perfon who 
commends yon, is to be confidered be- 
fore you fet a value on his eflcem. The 
wife man applauds him whom he thinks 
moft virtuous ; the rctt of the world, 
him who is moft wealthy. 

The temperate man's plcafures are 
durable, becaufe they are regular ; and 
all his life is calm and ferene, becaufe it 
is innocent, 

A good man will love himfclf too 
well to lofe, and all his neighbours too 
Well to win, an eftatr by gaming. The 
love of gaming will corrupt the beft 
principles in the world. 

An angry man who fupprefTes his paf- 
fions, thinks worfe than he fpealcs ; and 
an angry man that will chide, fpcaks 
worfe than he thinks. 

A good word is an eafy obligation ; 
but not to fpeak ill, requires only our 
filence, which cofts us nothing. 

It is to affeflation the world owes its 
whole race of coxcombs. Nature in her 
whole drama never drew fuch a part ; 
fhe has fometimes made a fool, but a 
coxcomb is always of his own making. 

It is the infirmity of little minds, to 
be taken with every appearance, and 
dazzled with every thing that fparkles ; 
but great minds have but little admira- 
tion, becaufe few things appear new to 
them. 

It happens to men of learning, as to 
ears of corn : they Ihoot up, and raife 
their heads high, while they are empty : 
but when full and fwelled With grain, 
they begin to flag and droop. 

He that is truly polite, knows how to 
contradidl with refpeft, and to pleafe 
without adulation ; and is equally re- 
mote from an infipid complaifance, and 
a low familiarity. 

The failings of good men are com- 
monly morepubliflied in the world than 
their good deeds ; aad one fault of a 



deferving man (hall meet with laore re« 
proaches, than all his virtoes praife i 
fuch is the force of ill-will and ilUna* 

ture. 

It is harder to avoid ceni«re, thao to 
gain applaufe ; for this fnay be done by 
one ereat or wife aAion in an age; bnt 
to eicape cenfure, a man muft pafi his 
whole life without faying or dmog one 
ill or foolifli thing. 

When Darius oiFered Alexander ten 
thoufand talents to divide Afia equailjr 
with him, he anfwered. The earth can- 
not bear two funs, nor Afla two kings.^^ 
Parmenio, a friend of Alexander's, hear- 
ing the great oflPers Darius had made, 
faid. Were I Alexander I would accept 
them. So would I, replied Alexander, 
were I Parmenio. 

Nobility is to be confidered only as 
an imaginary diftindion, unlefs accom- 
panied with the praflice of thofe gene- 
rous virtues by whidi it ought to be 
obtained. Titles of honour t:onft?rred 
upon fuch as have no perfonal merit, 
are at beft but the royal ftamp fet upon 
bafc metal. 

Though an honourable title may be 
conveyed to pofterity, yet the ennobling 
qualities which are the foul of greatneis 
are a fort of incomm unicableperfeAions, 
and cannot be transferred. Jf a man 
could bequeath his virtues by will, and 
fettle his fenfe and learning upon bis 
heirs, as certainly as he can his lands, 
a noble defcent would then indeed be a 
valuable privilege. 

Truth is always confiftent with itfelf, 
and needs nothing to help it out. It is 
always near at hand, and fits upon our 
lips, and is ready to drop out before we 
are aware : whereas a lye is troubleforoe, 
and fets a man's invention upon the 
rack ; and one trick needs a great many 
mnre to make it good. 

The pleafure which aflrdls the human 
mind with the moft lively and tranf- 
porting touches, is the fenfe that we ad 
in the eye of infinite wifdom, power, 
a^d goodnefs, that will crown our vir- 
tuous endeavours here with a happinefs 
hereafter, largeasourdefires, and lafting 
as oilr immortal fouls : without this the 
higheft ftate of life is infipid, and with it 
the loweft is a paradife. 
Honourable age is not that which 

llandeth 
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ftindeth in length of time, nor that is 
meafured by number of years; bat wif- 
dom is the grey hair unto man^ and un- 
fpotted life is old age. 

Wickednefs, condemned by her own 
wltQef)»y is very timorous, and being 
preflcd with confcience, always fore- 
cafteth evil things ; for fear is nothing 
elfe but a betraying of the fuccours 
which reafon ofFereth. 

A wife man will fear in every thing. 
He that contemneth fmall things, (hall 
fall by little and little. 

A rich man beginning to fall, is held 
up of his friends ; but a poor man being 
down, is thruft away by his friends: 
when a rich man is fallen, he hath man^ 
helpers ; he fpeaketh things not to be 
fpoken, and yet men juftify him : the 
poor man dipt, and they rebuked him; 
he fpoke wifely, and could have no 
place. When a rich man fpeaketh, c- 
very man holdeth his tongue, and, look, 
what he faith they extol it to the clouds ; 
butif apoor man fpeaks, they fay. What 
fellow is this ? 

Many have fallen by the ta^^ of the 
fword, but not fo many as have fallen 
by the tongue. Well is he that is de- 
fended from it, and ha;h not pa^Ted 
through the venom thereof; who hath 
not drawn the yoke thereof, nor been 
bound in her bonds ; for the yoke there- 
of is a yoke of iron, and che bands there- 
of are bands of brafs ; the death there- 
of is an evil death. 

My fon, blemifh not thy good deeds, 
neither ufe uncomfortable words, when 
thou gived any thing. Shall not the 
dew affuage the heat? fo is a word bet- 
ter than a gift. Lo, is not a word bet- 
ter than a gift? but both are with a gra- 
cious man. 

Blame not, before thou had examined 
the truth ; undcrdand firil, and then 
rebuke. 

If thou wouldefl get a friend, prove 
him firil, andbe not hady to credit him ; 
for fome men are friends for their own 
occafionS) and will not abide in the day 
of thy trouble. 

Forfake not an old friend, for the new 

is not comparable to him : a new friend 

is as new wine ; when it is old, thou 

Ihalt drink it with pleafure. 

A friciiti cannot be known in profpe^ 



rity.; and an enemy cannot be hidden in 
adverfity. 

Admonifii thy friend ; it may be he 
hath not done it ; and if he have, that 
he do it no more. Admoniih thy friend; 
it may be he hath not faid it ; or if he 
have, that he fpeak it not again. Ad* 
moni(h a friend ; for many times it is a 
flander ; and believe not tvtry tale. 
There is one that flippeth in his fpeech^ 
but not from his heart ; and who is 
he that hath not offended with his 
tongue? 

Whofo difcovereth fecrets lofeth his 
credit, and ihall never find a friend to 
his mind. 

Honour thy father with thy whole 
heart, and forget not the forrows of thy 
mother ; how cand thou recompenfe 
them the things that they have done for 
thee? 

There is nothing fo much worth as a 
mind well indruded. 

The lips of talkers will be telling 
fuch things as pertain not unto them ; 
but the ^ords of fuch as have *under- 
danding are weighed in the balance. 
The heart of fools is in their mouth, 
but the tongue of the wife is in their 
heart. 

To labour, and tobe con tent with that 
a man hath, is a fweet life. 

Be at peace with many ; neverthelefs, 
have but one counfellor of a thoufand* 

Be not confident in a plain way. 

Let reafon go before every enterprize, 
and counfel before every a6iion. 

The Jatter part of a wife man's life is 
taken up in curing the follies, preju- 
dices, and falfeopinionshe had contrail- 
cd in the former. 

Cenfure is the tax a man pays to the 
public for being eminent. 

Very few men, properly fpeaking, 
live at prefent, but are providing to live 
another time. 

Party is the madnefs of many, for the 
gain of a few. 

To endeavour to work upon the vul- 
gar with fine fenfe, is like attempting to 
hew blocks of marble with a razor. 

Super dition is the fpleen of the foul* 

He who tells a lye is not fenfible how 
great a talk he undertakes; for he mu(l 
be forced to invent twenty more tomaia« 
tain that one, 
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Some people will never learn any 
thingy for this reafon, becaufe they un- 
derftand every thing too foon. 

There is nothing wanting, to make all 
rational and difinterefted people in the 
world of one religion, bat that they 
ihould talk together every day. 

. Men are grateful, in the fame degree 
that they aire refentfuK 

Young men are fubtle arguers ; the 
cloak of honour covers all their faults, 
ts that of pafOon all their follies. 

CEconomy is no difgrace ; it is better 
living on a Little, than outliving a great 
deal. 

Next to the fatisfaftion I receive in 
the profperity of an honcft man, I am 
bed pleafed with the confu/ion of a raf- 
Cal. 

What is often termed fliynefs, is no- 
thing more than refined fenfe, and an 
indifference to common obfervalions. 

The higher charafter a perfon fup- 
ports, the more he fhould regard his 
jtiinuteft a£lions. 

- Every perfon infenfibly fixes upon 
fome degree of refinement in his dif- 
courfe, fome roeafure of thought which 
he thinks worth exhibiting. It is wife 
to fix this pretty hi^h, although it oc- 
cafions one to tai-k the Icfs. 

To endeavour all one's days to fortify 
our minds with learning and philofophy, 
is lofpend fo much in armour, that one 
ha? nothing left to defend. 

Deference often fhrinkssnd withers as 
much upon the approach of intimacy, as 
the fcnfitive plant does upon the touch of 
one's finger. 

Men are fonr.etimcs accufed of pride, 
merely becaufe their accufers would be 
proud thcmfelves if they were in their 
places. 

People frequently ufe this cxpreflion, 
I am inclined to think fo and fo, not 
confidering that ihcy are then fpeaking 
the moft literal of all truths. 

Modefty makes large amends for the 
pain it gives the perfons who labour un- 
der it, by the prejudice it affords every 
worthy perfon in their favour. 

The difference there is betwixt ho- 
nour and honefty feems to be chiefly in 
the.motive. The honefl man does that 
from duty, which the man of honour 
does for the fake of charadler. 



A lyar begins with making falfehood 
appear like truth, and ends with.mak* 
ing truth itfelf appear like falfehood. 

Virtue fhould be confidered as a part 
of tafle ; and we fhould as much avoid 
deceit, or finifler meanings in difcoarfe» 
a?; we would puns, bad language^ or 
falfe grammar. 

Deference is the mofl complicate, the 
mofl indireA, and the mofl elegant of 
all compliments. 

He that lies in bed all a fummer's 
morning, lofes the chief pleafure of the 
day : he that gives up his youth to in- 
dolence, undergoes a lofs of the fame 
kind. 

Shining charaflers are not always the 
mofl agreeable ones ; the mild radiance 
of an emerald is by no means lefs pleaf- 
ing than the glare of the ruby. 

To be at once a rake, and to glory in 
the character, difcovers at the fame time 
a bad difpofition and a bad tafle. 

How is it poflible to expe6l that man« 
kind will take advice, when they wilt 
not fo much as take warning ? 

Although men are accufed for not 
knowing their own weaknefs, yet per- 
haps as few know their own flrength. It 
is in men as :n foils, where fometimes 
there is a vein of gold which the owner 
knows not of. 

Fine fenfe, and exalted fenfe, are not 
half fo valuable as common fenfe. There 
are forty men of wit for one* man of 
fenfe ; and he that will carry nothing 
about him but gold, will be every day at 
a lofs for want of ready change. 

Learning is like mercury, one of the 
mofl powerful and excellent things in 
the world in fkilful hands; in unfkilful, 
moft mifchievous. 

A man fliould never be afhamed to 
own he has been in the wrong ; which 
is but faying, in other word?, that he it 
wifer to-day than he was yefterday. 

Wherever I find a great deal of grati- 
tude in a poor man, I take it for granted 
there would be as much generoiity if he 
were a rich man. 

Flowers of rhetoric in fermons or fe- 
rious difcourfes, are like the blue and 
red flowers in corn, pleafin^^ lothofewho 
come only for amufement> but prejudi- 
cial to him who would reap the profit. 
It often happens that thofe arc the beft 

people. 
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people, vvhofe chara6lers have been moil 
injured by Handerers : as we ufuaily 
£nd that to be the fweeteft fruit which 
the birds have been pecking at. 

The eye of a critic is often like a mi- 
crofcope, made fo very fine and nice, 
that it difcovers the atoms, grains, and 
minatefl articles, without ever compre- 
hending the whole, comparing the parts, 
or feeing all at once the harmony. 

Men's zeal for religion is much of the 
fame kind as that which they fhew for a 
foot-ball ; whenever it is contefled for, 
every one is ready to venture' their lives 
and limbs in the difpute ; but when that 
is once at an end, it is no more thought 
on, bbt fleeps in oblivion, buried in 
rubbifh, which no on« thinks it worth 
his pains to rake into, xifuch lefs to 
remove. 

Honour is but a fi6tious kind of ho- 
nefty ; a mean but a necefTary fubflitute 
for it, in focieties who have none ; it is 
a fort of paper-credit, with which men 
are obliged to trade who are deficient in 
the fterlmg ca(h of true morality and re- 
ligion. 

Perfons of great delicacy (hould know 
the certainty of the following truth 
There are abundance of cafes which oc- 
cafionfufpence, in which, whatever they 
determine, they will repent of their de- 
termination ; and this through a pro- 
penfity of human nature to fancy hap- 
pinefs in thofe fchemes which it does 
not purfue. 

The chief advantage that ancient 
writers can boaft over modern ones, 
fecms owing to fimplicity. Every noble 
truth and feutimentwasexprefTed by the 
formei^ in a natural manner^ in word 
and phrafe iimple, perfpicuous, and in- 
capable of improvement. What then 
remained for later writers, but aifeda- 
tion, witticifm, and conceit f 

What a piece of work is man ! how 
Boble in reafon ! how infinite in facul- 
ties ! in form and moving, how exprefs 
and admirable ! in aflion^ how like an 
angel ! in apprehenfion, how like a 
God! 

If to do were as eafy as to know what 
were good to do, chapels had beeti 
churches, and poor men's cottages prin- 
ces palaces. He is a good divine that 
follows bis own infiro£lions ; I can eaiier 



teach twenty what were good to be done, 
than to be one of the twenty to follow 
my own teaching. 

Men's evil manners live in brafs $ 
their virtues we write in water. 

The web of our life is of a mingled 
yarn, good and ill together; our virtues 
would be proud, if our faults whipped 
them not ; and our crimes would de- 
fpair, if they were not cherifhed by our 
virtus?. 

The fenfe of death Is mod In apprebeniion ; 

and the pocflr beetle that we tread upon. 

In corporal Cuffirznce feels a pang as great. 
As when a giant dies. , 

§ 157. ne Way to Wealth, as clearly 
Jhsijun in the Preface of an old PennfyU 
'vanian Almanack, i /it i tie J, *' Poor 
Richard improved »*^ Written by Dr% 
Benjamin Franklin. 

Courteous Reader, 
I have heard, that nothing gives an 
author fo great pleafure, as to find his 
works refpedlfully quoted by others. 
Judge, then, how much I muft have 
been gratified by an incident I am going 
to relate to you. I flopped my horfe, 
lately, where a great number of people 
were colle6led at an auction of merchants 
goods. The hour of the fale not being 
come, they were converfing on the bad- 
nefs of the times ; and one of the com- 
pany called to a plain, clean old man, 
with white locks, « Pray, father Abra- 
ham, what think you of the times ? Will 
not thofe heavy taxes quite ruin the 
country ? how fhall we be ever able to 
pay them ? What would you advife us 

to?' Father Abraham flood up, and 

replied, * If you would have my ad* 
vice, I will give it you in fhort ; " for 
a word to the wife is enough,** as Poor 
Richard fays.* They joined in defiring 
him to fpeak his mind, and gathering 
round him, he proceeded as follows • : 

« Friends,' 

♦ Dr. Franklin, wifhlng to eolle£l into one 
piece all the fayings upon the following fubje£ts, 
which he had dropped in the courfe of pbbU/hing 
the Almanacks called Ptxrr Richard, introduces 
fu- her Abraham for this purpofe. Hence it ii, 
that Poor Richard is fo often quoted, imd that^ in 
the prefent title, he Is faid to be improved.— Not* 
withftandtng the ihoke of humour ig the cooclud" 
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« Friends,* fays he, the taxes are, in- 
deed, very heavy ; and, if thofe laid on 
by the government were the only ones 
we had to pay, we might more eaiily 
difcharge them ; but we have many 
others, and much more grievous to fome 
of us. Wc are taxed twice as much by 
our idlejoefs, three times as much by our 
pride, and four times as much by our 
folly ; and from thefe taxes the com- 
miffioners cannot eafe or deliver us, 
by allowing an abatement. However, 
let us hearken to good adviQe,and fome- 
thing may be done for us ; <' God helps 
them that help themfelves," as Poor 
Richard fays. 

I. ' It would be thought a hard go- 
vernment that (hould tax its people one- 
tenth part of their time, to be employed 
in its fervice : but idlenefs taxes many 
of us much more ; floth, by bringing 
on difeafes, abfolutely fhortens life. 
" Sloth, likerufl, confumes fader than 
labour wears, while the ufed key is 
always bright," as Poor Richard fays.— 
'* But doft thou love life, then do not 
fquandet time, for that is the fluff life is 
made of,** as Poor Richard fays.— How 
much more than is necefTary do we 
fpend in deep ! forgetting that " The 
fleeping fox catches no poultry, and that 
there will be fleeping enough in the 
grave,*' as Poor Richard fays. 

** Jf time be of all things the roofl 
precious, wafting time mull be,*' as 
Poor Richard fays, ** the grcateft pro- 
digality ;" fince, as he eliewhcre tells 
lis, ** Loft time is never found again ; 
and what we call time enough always 
proves little enough :" Let us then up 
and be doing, and doin«i[ to the pur- 
pofe : fo by diligence fhall we do mere 
with lefs perplexity. " Slcith makes all 
things difticult, but induftry all eafy ; 
and, he that lifeih late, muft trot all 
day, and fhall fcarce overtake his bufi- 
nefs at night ; while lazinefs travels fo 
flowly, that poverty foon overtakes him. 
Drive thy builneis, let not that drive 
ihec ; and early to bed, and early to 

iijgparapuphof thisaddrefs, Poor Richard (Sr.un- 
dcrs) and I'-thcr A^jraham have proved, in Arr*- 
rca, that they arc no common prcachcxs. — And 
^jll v.c, broth-r En-liniman, icfulc good lenle 
and laving kncwlrr^^c, hecaulc it zomuz from the 
pj^er ijdc of the w-tc*- ? 



rife,' makes a man healthy, wealthy^ 
and wife," as Poor Richard fays. 

< Sowhatiignifieswifhingandhopinj; 
for better times ? We may make chefi 
timesbett^er,if webeftirourfelvci. *' In- 
duftry need not wifti, and he that lives 
upon hope will die fafting. There, are 
no gains without pains ; then help 
hands, for I have no lands," or, if J 
have, they are fmartly uxed. *« He 
that hath a trade, hath an eftate ; and 
he that hath a calling, hath an office of 
profit and honour, "•as Poor Richard 
fays ; but then the trade muft be work- 
ed at, and the calling well followed, or 
neither the eftate nor the office will en- 
able us to pay our taxes.— «If wc are in- 
duftrious we fhall never ftarve ; for, 
'^ at the working man's houfe hunger 
looks in, but dares not enter." Nor 
will the bailiff or the conflable enter, for 
** Induftry pays debts, while defpair 
encreafeth them." What though yon 
have found no treafure, nor has any 
rich relation left you a legacy, *' Dili* 
gence is the mother of good luck, and 
God gives all thing's to induftry* Then 
plow deep, while (luggards flcep, and 
you fhall have corn to fell and to Keep.*' 
Work while it is called to-day, foryoq 
know not how much you may be hin- 
dered to-morrow, *' One to-day is 
worth two to-morrows," as Poor Richard 
fays ; and fanner, ** Never leave that 
till to-morrow, which vou can do to- 
day."— If you were a fervant, would 
you not be afhamed that a good mafter 
fhould catch you idle? Are you then 
your own mafter ? be a Ih aired to catch 
yourfelf idle, when there is fo rq^ch to 
be done tor yourfelf, your family, your 
country, and )Our king. Handle your 
tools without mittens ; remember, that 
** The cat in gloves catches no mice,'* 
as Poor Richard fays. It is true, there 
is much to be done, and, perhaps, you 
are vvcak-handcd ; but ftick to it fteadi- 
ly, and you will fee great efFcfts ; for 
'* Conftant dropping wears away ftooes: 
and by diligence and patience the moafc 
ate in two the cable ; and little ib-oke9 
fell great oaks." ■ 

* Methinks 1 hear fome of you fay, 
" MuftamanafFordhimfelf noleifurei" 
I will tell thee, my friend, what Poor 
Richard fays ; '* Employ thy time well, 

if 
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if thou meaneft to gain lelfure ; and, 
fincc thou art not furc of a minute, throw 
not away an hour.*' Lcifure is time for 
doing fomething ufeful ; this leifure the 
diligent man will obtain, but the lazy 
man never ; for, *' A life of leifure and 
a lifeof lazincfs are two things. Many, 
without labour, would live by their wits 
only, bat they break for want of ftock;" 
whereas induftrygives'comfort, and plen- 
ty, and refped. " Fly pleafures, and 
they will follow you. The diligent 
fpinner has a large (hift ; and now I 
have a (beep and a cow, every body bids 
me good' morrow." 

II. ' But with our induftry we muft 
likewife be fteady, fettled, and careful, 
and oyerfee our own alFairs with our own 
eyes,* and not truft too much to others ; 
for, as Poor Richard fays^ 

f* I never faw an oft- removed tree. 
Nor yet an oft -removed family. 
That throve fo well as thofe that fettled be.*' 

' And again, ** Three removes is as bad 
as a fire:*' and again, «* Keep thy (hop, 
and thy (hop will keep thee:" and 
again, " If you would have your bu(i- 
iiefs done, go; if not, fcnd»" And 
•gain, 

«« He that by the plough would thrive, 
Himfclf muft either bold or drive.*' 

* And again, ** The eye of the maftfF 
wilidomorework than both his hands ;" 
and again, ** Want of care does us more 
damage than want of knowledge :'' and 
again, " Not tooverfee workmen, is to 
leave them your purfe open.*- Trufting 
too much to others care is the ruin of 
many; for,** In the aiFairs of this world, 
men are faved, not by faith, but by the 
want of it :'' butaman'sown care is pro- 
fitable; for, '*If you would have a faith- 
ful fervant, and one that you like,— 
itrve yourfelf^ A little negled may 
breed great mifchief ; for want of a nail 
the (hoe was loft ; for want of a (hoe the 
horfe was loft ; and for want of a horfe 
the rider was loft," being overtaken and 
/lain by the enemy ; all for want of a lit* 
Cle care about a horfe»(hoe nail. 

III. ' So much for induftry, my 
friends, and attention to one's own bu* 
finefs ; but to thefe we muft add fruga- 
U(}r, if we would inake our induftry 



more certainly fuccefsful. A man may, 
if he knows not how to fave as he gets, 
«* keep his nofe all his life tothegrind- 
ftone, and die not worth a groat at laft. 
A fat kitchen makes a lean will/' and 

*< Many eftatee are fpent in the getting, 
Since women for tea forfook fpinaing and 

knitting, 
And men fur punch forfook hewing an4 
fplitting.** 

** If you would be wealthy, think of 
faving, as well as of getting. The In- 
dies have not made Spain rich, becaufe 
her outgoes are greater than her in- 
comes." 

, * Away, then, with your expendve 
follies, and you will norj then have fo 
much caufe to complain of hard times, 
heavy taxes, and chargeable families; 
{6r 

** Women and wine, game and deceit. 

Make the wealth fmall, and the want 
great." 

And farther, ** What maintains one 
vice, would bring up*two children.** 
You may think, perhaps, that a little 
tea, or a little punch now and then, 
diet a little more coftly, cloaths a little 
finer, and a little entertainment now and 
then, can be no great matter ; but re- 
member, ** Many a little makes a 
mickle.'* Beware of little expences i 
'* A fmall leak will fink a great ftiip," 
as Poor Richard fays ; and again, ** Who 
dainties love, (hall beggars prove;'' and 
moreover, ''Fools m^e feafts, and wife 
men eat them." Here you are all got 
together to this fale of fineries and nick- 
nacks. You call them goods; but,if yoa 
do not take care, they will prove evils to 
fome of you. You expe&. they will be 
fold cheap, and, perhaps, they may for 
lefs than they coft ; but, if yoo have no 
occafion for them, they muft be dear to 
you. Remember what Poor Richard 
fays, "Buy what thoa haft no need of, 
and ere long thou (halt fell thy necelTa- 
ries.'* And again, ** At a great penny- 
worth paufe a while :'' he means, that 
perhaps the cheapnefs is apparent only, 
and not real; or the bargain, byftraiten* 
ittg tbe^in thy bufineis, may do thee 
more harm than gtiod. For in another 
place he fays, ** Many have been mined 
by buying good pennyworths." Agaiq, 
3 L 4 « It ia 
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*' It is fooliih to lay out money in a " Vcflels Urge may venture more, 

purchafc of repentance ;" and yet this ^"^ *i«^« ^"" ^<^^^ ^f «="' ^«- 

folly is praflifed every day at audlions^ It is, however, a folly foon puniihed ; 

for want of minding the Almanack, for, as Poor Richard fays, ** Pride that 

Many a one, for the fake of finery on dines on vanity, fups on contempt ;-« 

the back, have gone with a hungry Pride breakfafted with Plenty, dined 

belly, and half ftarved their families ; withPovcrty,andfupped«dthInfamy." 

" Silks and fattins, fcarlet and velvets. And, after all^ of what ufe is this pride 

put out the kitchen-fire," as Poor of appearance, for which fo moch is 

Richard fays. Thefe arc not the ne- rifked, fo much is fuffered ? It cannot 

cefT^ries of life; they can fcarcely be promote health, nor eafe pain; it makes 

called the conveniences : and yet only no increafe of merit in the perfon, it 

becaufc they look pretty, how many creates envy, it hallens misfortune, 

want to have them ?— By thefe, and < But what madnefsitmufl be tornn 

other extravagancies, the genteel are in debt for thefe fuperfluities ? We arc 

reduced to poverty, and forced to bor- offered, by the terms of this fale, fix 

TOW of thofe whom they formerly do- months credit; and that, perhaps, has 

fpifed, but who, through induflry and induced/fomeof us to attend it, becaufe 

frugality, have maintained their (land- we cannot fpare the ready money, and 

ing ; in which cafe it appears plainly, hope now to be fine without it. But, ah ! 

that " A ploughman on his legs is think what you do when you run in 

higher than a gentleman on his knees," debt ; you give to another power over 

as Poor Richard fays. Perhaps they your liberty. If you cannot pay at the 

have had a fmall eftate left them, which time, you will be afliamed to fee your 

they knew not the getting of; they creditor; you will be in fear when you 

think " It is day, and will never be fpeak to him; you will make poor pici- 

night :*' that a little to be fpent out of ful fneaking excufes, and, by degrees, 

fo much is not worth minding ; but come to lofe your veracity, and fink 

<« AKvays taking out of the meal- tub, into bafe, dowuright lying ; for, «• Trie 

and never putting in, foon comes to fecond vice is lying, the firft is run- 

the bottom," as Poor Richard fays; ning in debt," as Poor Richard fays ; 

and then, •' When the well is dry, and again, to the fame purpofe, '* Ly- 

they know the worth of water." But ing rides upon Debt's back :" whereas 

this they might have known before, if a free-born Englifhman ought not to 

they had taken his advice. *' If you be afhamed nor afraid to fee or fpeak 

would know the value ot" monty, go to any man living. But poverty often 

and try to borrow iciie ; for he th:it deprives a man of all fpirit and virtue, 

goes a borrowing, goes a forrowing," <* It is hard for an empty bag to Hand 

as Poor Richard fays ; and, indeed, fo upright." — What would you think of 

docs he that lends to fuch pei»ple, when that prince, or of that government, who 

he goes to get in again. Poor Dick fhould ifl'ue an edid forbidding you to 

farther auvilcs, and lays, drefb like a gentleman or gentlewoman, 

. ^ - on pain of imprifonment or fervitude? 

« Fond r"d.' of drcft ,s fure . ver,. cu.fr ; _ ^,^, , j ^^^ ^ ^^^^ ^^^^ f 

Ere taacy vou conlult, cunluK jour purlc. / / i r j 

•' ' have a right to drefs as you pleale, and 

And again, '* Pride is as loud a brg- that fuch an edit! would be a breach of 

gar as Want, and a great deal inur« year privil!»ges, and fuch a government 

laucv." When you have bought one tyrannical? and yet you are about to 

fine thing, you muft buy ten more, put yourfelf under that tyranny, when 

that your appearar.ee may be all of a you run in debt for fuch drefs! Your 

piece; but Poor Dick fays, <* Jt is creditor has authority, at his pleafure, 

cafier to fupprcfs the firii dciire, than to deprive you of your liberty, by con* 

to fatiify all that follow it :" And it is fining you in gaol for life, or by felling 

as truly folly for the poor to ape the rich , you tor a fervant, if you fhould not be 

as' for the frog to fwell, in order to able to pay him. When you have got 

equal ^he oXf your bargain, you may, perhaps, think 
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little ofpayment ; but, as Poor Richard 
fays, ** Creditors have better memories 
than debtors ; creditors are a fuperfti- 
tious {cii, great obfervers of fet days 
and times." The day comes round 
before you are aware, and the demand 
is made before you are prepared to fa- 
tisfy it ; or, if you bear your debt in 
mind, the term, which at fird feemed 
fo long, will, as it lefTens, appear ex- 
tremely (hort : Time will feem to have 
added wings to his heels as well as his 
fhoulders. ** Thofe have a fhort Lent, 
who owe money to be paid at Eafter," 
At prefent, perhaps, you may think 
yourfelves in thriving circumftances, 
and that you can bear a little extrava- 
gance without injury; but 

** For age and want favc while you may, 
No morning-fun lafts a whole day.*' 

* Gain may be temporary and uncer- 
tain, but ever, while you live, expencc 
is conftant and certain; and, *' It is 
eaiier to build two chimneys, than to 
keep one in fuel," as Poor Richard 
fafs: So, *' Rather go to bed fupper- 
lefs^ than rife in debt* 

Get what you can, and what you get hold, 
*Tis the (lone that will turn all your lead into 
gold/* 

And when you have got the philofopher's 
done, fure you will no longer compfSin 
of bad timesj or the difficulty of pay- 
ing taxes. 

IV. * This doflrine, my friends, is 
reafon and wifdom : but, after all, do 
not depend too much upon your own 
induflry, and frugality, and prudence, 
though excellent things ; for they may 
all be blafted without the blefling of 
Heaven ; and therefore, afk that bleff- 
ing humbly^ and be not uncharit.ible 
to thofe that at prefent fcem to want 
it, but comfort and help then:. Re- 
member, Job fuffered, and was after- 
wards profperous. 

* And now to conclude, ^'Experience 
keeps a dear fchool, but fools will learn 
in no other," as Poor Richard fays, 
and fcarce in that ; for it is true, «* We 
may give advice, but we cannot give 
conduft." However, remember this, 
*' They that will not be counfelled, 
(aonoc be helped |'' and farther^ that 



*' If you will not hear Reafon, (he will 
furely rap your kouckles," as Pooc 
Richard lays.' 

Thus the old gentleman ended hit 
harangue. The people heard it» an4 
approved the do6lrine, and immediately 
pradifed the contrary, juft as if it had 
been a common fermon ; for the auc- 
tion opened, and they began to buy 
extravagantly.-^I found the good maa 
had thoroughly iludied my Almanacks^ 
and digefted all I had dropt on thofe. 
topics during the courfe of twenty-five 
years. The frequent mention he made 
of me mud have tired any one elfe ; 
but my vanity was wonderfully de- 
lighted with it, though I was confci-* 
ous, that not a tenth part of the wif- 
dom was my own, which he afcribed 
to me ; but rather the gleanings that I 
had made of the fenfe of all ages and 
nations. ' However, I refolved to be 
the better for the echo of it ; and thougk 
I had at 6rft determined to buy duff' for 
a new coat, I went away, refolved to 
wear my old one a little longer* Readerj^ 
if thou wilt do the fame, thy profit vinll 
be as great as mine.— I am^ as ever, 
thine to fcrve thee, * 

Richard Saunders, 

§ 158. On Cruelty to inferior Animals • 

Man is that link of the chain of oni^ 
verfal exigence, by which fpiritual and 
corporeal beings are united : as the 
numbers and variety of the latter his 
inferiors are almoft infinite, fo probably 
are thofe of the former his fuperior.3 2 
and as we fee that the lives and happi- 
nefs of thofe below us are dependant 
on our wills, we may reafonably con* 
elude, that our lives and happinefs are 
equally dependant on the wills of thofe 
above us; accountable, like ourfelves^ 
for the ufe of this power, to the Supreme 
Creator and Governor of all things,* 
Should this analogy* be well foundcdj^ 
how criminal will uur account appear^ 
when laid before that juil and impartial 
Judge! How will man, that fanguinary 
tyrant, be able to excufe himfelf from 
the charge of thofe innumerable cra- 
elties in Hided on his unoffending fob* 
jrds committed to his care, formed for 
his benefit, and placed under his an* 
thority hy thei^: commoo Father.' whofe 

mercy 
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MatTcy is over all his works, and who 
experts that his authority (hould be 
cxercifed not only with tendernefs and 
mercy, bat in conformity to the laws 
of juilice and gratitude. 

Bat to what horrid deviations from 
thefe benevolent intentions are we daily 
wttnefles! no fmall part of mankind 
derive their chief am ufements from the 
deaths and fafTerings of inferior ani- 
jnah ; a much greater^-conflder them 
tmly as engines of wood, or iron, ufeful 
in their feveral occupations. The car- 
Vian drives his horfe, and the carpenter 
his nail, by repeated blows; and fo 
long as thefe produce the deiired ef- 
feO« and they both go, they neither 
refted or care whether either of them 
have any fenfc of feeling. The butcher 
knocks down the (lately ox, with no 
sDore compaiTion than the blackfmith 
hammers a horAs-fhoe; and plunges 
his knife into the throat of the inno- 
cent bmb, with as little reluctance as 
the taylor flicks his needle into the 
collar of a coat. 

If there are fome few, who, formed 
in a fofter mould, view with pity the 
fufferings of thefe defencelefs creatures, 
there is fcarce one who entertains the 
leafl idea, that jullice or gratitude can 
be due to their merits, or their fervices. 
The focial and friendly dog is hanged 
without remorfe, if, by barking in de- 
fence of his mailer's perfon and pro- 
perty, he happens unknowingly to dif- 
turb his red : the generous horfc, who 
has carried his ungrateful mafter for 
many years with eale and fafety, worn 
out with age and infirmities, contrad- 
ed in his ftrvice, is by him condemned 
to end his miferable days in a dud- 
cart, where the more he exerts his little 
remains of fpirit, the more he is whip, 
ped to fave his ftupid driver the trouble 
of whipping fome other lefs obedient 
to the lafh. Sometimes, having been 
taught the pradice of many unnatural 
and ufelefs feats in a riding- houfe, he 
is at lall turned out, and configned to 
the dominion of a hackney-coachman, 
by whom he is every day corre(Jlcd for 
performing thofe tricks, which he h.is 
learned under fo long and fevere a dif- 
ciplinc. The iluggiih bear, in con- 
tradiclion to his nature, h taught to 



dance, for the diverlion of a malignant 
mob, by placing red-hot irons under 
his feet : and the majeflic bull is tor* 
tured by every mode which malice can 
invent, for no offence, but that be is 
gentle, and unwilling to afTail his dia* 
bolical tormentors. Thefe, with in- 
numerable other ads of cruelty, injuf. 
tice, and ingratitude, are every day 
committed, not only with impunity, 
but without cenfure, and even without 
obfervation ; but we may be afTured, 
that they cannot finally pafs away un- 
noticed and unretaliated. 

The laws of felf-de fence undoubtedly 
juflify us in dedroying thofe animals 
who would dedroy us, who injure oor 
properties, or annoy our perfons ; bat 
not even thefe, whenever their fituation 
incapacitates them from hurting us. I 
know of no right which we have to 
fhoot a bear on an inacceflible ifland of 
ice, or an eagle on the mountain's top; 
whofe lives cannot injure us, nor deaths 
procure us any benefit. We are unable 
to give life, and therefore ought not 
wantonly to take it away from the 
meaned infed, without fufficient rea- 
fon ; they all receive it from the 
fame benevolent hand as ourfelves, and 
have therefore an equal right to enjoy 
it. 

God has been pleafed to create num- 
berlefs animals intended for our fude- 
nance ; and that they are fo intended, 
the agreeable flavour of their flefh to our 
palates, and the wholefome nutriment 
which it adminiders to our domachs, 
are fufficient proofs : thefe, as they are 
formed for our ufe, propagated by our 
culture, and fed by our care, we have 
certainly a right to deprive of life, be- 
caufe it i? given and prefcrved to them 
on that condition ; but this fhobld al- 
ways be performed with all the tendcr- 
nefs and conipaf?ion which fo difagrce«i 
able an ofHce will permit; and no cir* 
cumdances ought to be omitted, which 
can render their executions as quick and 
cafy as poiTible. For this. Providence 
has wifely and benevolently provided^ 
by forming them in fuch a manner, ijhat 
their f3elh becomes rancid and unpalat- 
able by a painfal and lingering death; 
and has thus compelled us to be mer- 
ciful witiiout coinpaj^ion, and eautious 

of 
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of tlieir fufFcring, for the fake of our- 
felves : but, if there are any whofe 
taftes are fo vitiated, and whofe hearts 
are fo hardened, as to delight in fach 
inhuman facrifices, and to partake of 
them without remorfe, they (hould be 
looked upon as dsmons in human 
ihapes, and expedl a retaliation of thofe 
tortures which they have infilled on 
the innocent, for the gratification of 
their owji depraved and unnatural ap- 
petites. 

'So violent are the paflions of anger 
and revenge in the human breaft, that 
it is not wonderful that men ihould per- 
fecute their real or imaginary enemies 
with cruelty and malevolence ; but chat 
there (hould exiil in nature a being who 
can receive pleafure from giving pain, 
would be totally incredible, if we were 
not convinced, by melancholy experi- 
ence, that there are not only many, but 
that this unaccountable difpofition is 
in fome manner inherent in the nature 
of mjin ; for, as he cannot be taught 
by example, nor led to it by tempta. 
tion, or prompted to it by intereft, it 
muft be derived from his native con(li« 
totion ; and is a remarkable confirma-* 
tion of what revelation fo frequently 
inculcates — that he brings into the 
world with him an original depravity, 
the eiFefts of a fallen and degenerate 
ilate; in proof of which we need only 
obfcrve, that the nearer he approaches 
to a (late of nature, the more predo- 
ininant this difpofition appears, and 
the more violently it operates. We fee 
children laughing at the miferies which 
they inflifl on every unfortunate ani. 
ma! which comes within their power: 
all favages are ingenious in contriving, 
and happy in executing, the moft ex- 
quifite tortures; and the common peo- 
pie of all countries are delighted with 
.pothingfo much as bull-baitings, prize, 
^ghtings, executions, and all ^eftacles 
of cruelty and horror. Though civili- 
Ration may in fome degree abate this 
native ferocity, it can never quite ex- 
tirpate it ; the mod polifhed are not 
afhamed to be pleafed with fcenes of 
little lefs barbarity, and, to the dif- 
grace of human nature, to dignify 
them with the name of fports. They 
^m cocks with artificial weapons^ whick 
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nature had kindly denied to their 
levolence, and with fhoats of appiaufe^ 
and triumph, fee them plunge them 
into each other's hearts : they view 
with delieht the trembling deer and 
defenceless hare, flying for hoars ia 
the utmoil agonies of terror and de«» 
fpair, and at laft, finking under fi« 
tigue, devoured by their mercilefs ptir« 
fuers : they fee with joy the beaattfnl 
pheafant and harmlefs partridge drop 
from their flight, weltering in their 
blood, or perhaps perifhing with woundt 
and hunger, under the cover of fome 
friendly thicket to which they have ia 
vain retreated for fafety : they triumph, 
over the unfufpedting fi(h, whom the]r 
have decoyed by an iniiduous pretence 
of feeding, and drag him from his na* 
tive element by a hook fixed to and 
tearing out his entrails : and, to add to 
all this, fney ipare neither labour nor 
expence to preierve and propagate thdfe 
innocent animals, for no other end, but 
to multiply the objefls of their perfe* 
cution. 

What name (hould we beftow on a 
fuperior being, whofe whole endeavours 
were employed, and whofe whole plea- 
fure confided, in terrifying, enfnartng^ 
tormenting, and deftroying mankind ? 
whofe fuperior faculties were exerted ia 
fomenting animofities amongfl them, ia 
contriving engines of deftru^ion, and 
inciting them to ufe them in maiming 
and murdering each other? whofe power 
over them was employed in afiiiling the 
rapacious, deceiving the fimple, and 
opprefiing the innocent? who, without 
provocation or advantage, ihould con- 
tinue from day to day, void of all pitf 
and remorfe, thus to torment manlcind 
for diverfion, and at the fame time en. 
deavour with his utmoft care to pre- 
fer ve their lives, and to propagate their 
fpeeies, in order to increafe the number 
of victims devoted to his malevolence, 
and be delighted in proportion to the 
miferies which he occafioned ? 1 fay, 
what name deteftable enough could we 
find for fuch a being ? yet, if we im- 
partially confider the cafe, and our in* 
termediate fituation, we muft acknow* 
ledge, that, with regard to inferior anilk 
mals, juft fuch a being is a fportfman. 
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Duties of School Boys ^ from 
md judicious Rolein* 

ti fays, that he has included 
ae duty of fcholars in this 
/advice which he gives them, 
ife who teach them, as they 
love the sciences which they learn of 
them ; and to look upon them as fa- 
therSf from whom they derive not the 
life oC the body, but that inftruflion 
which is in a manner the life of the 
Ibttl. Indeed this fentiment of aflfeflion 
and refpedt fufRces to make them apt to 
learn during the lime of their iludies, 
and full of gratitude all the reft of their 
lives. It feems to me to include a great 
part of what is to be expedled from 
ihem. 

Docility, which confids in fubmitting 
to dire^lions, in readily receiving the 
in{lru<^ions of their maimers, and redu- 
cing them to pradice, is properly the 
virtue of fcholars, as that of mailers is 
to teach well. The one can do nothing 
without the other ; and as it is not fuf- 
ficient for a labourer to fow the feed, 
unlefs the earth, i after having opened 
its bofom to receive it, in a manner 
' hatches,- warms, and moidens it; fo 
Jikewife the whole fruit of inflrudion 
depends upon a good correfpondence 
between the mailers and the fcholars. 

Gratitude for thofe who have labour- 
ed in our education, is the charadcr of 
an honeil man, and the mark of a good 
heart. Who is there among us, fays 
Cicero, that has been inftrutted with 
any care, that i.- not highly delighted 
with the fight, or even the bare remem- 
brance of his preceptors, mafters, and 
the place where he was taught and 
brought up? Scnecti exhorts young 
iTjen to prefcrve always a f^reat refpedt 
for their mailers, to whole care they 
are indebted for the amendment of their 
faults, and for having imbibed fenli- 
ments of honour and probity. I'heir 
exaftnefs and fevcrity difpleafe fomc- 
times, at an age when \vc are not in a 
condition to judge of the obligations 
we owe to them ; but when years have 
ripened our underflanding and judg- 
ment, we then difcfrn that what made 
us diflike them, I mean admonitions, 
/•eprijnands, and a fcverc exad^nefs in 



reilrainiog the4>affionsof an impradent 
and inconfiderate age, is exprefsly the 
v^x^ thing which fhould make os ef- 
teem and love them. Thos we fee that 
Marcus Aurelius, one of the wifeft and 
mod illuflrious emperors that Rome 
ever had, thanked the gods for twt 
things efpecially— -for his having had 
excellent tutors himfelf, and that he 
had found the like for his children. 

Quindlilian, after having noted the 
different characters of the mind in chil- 
dren, draw8» in a few words^ the image 
of what he judged to be a perfefl fcho- 
lar ; and certainly it is a very amiable 
one: *' For my part," fays he, *'I 
like a child who is encouraged by com- 
mendation, is animated by a fenfe of 
glory, and weeps when he is outdone. 
A noble emulation will always keep 
him in exercife, a reprimand will toucn 
him to the quick, and honour will 
ferve in (lead of a fpur. We need not 
fear that fuch a fcholar will ever give 
himfelf up to fullennefs.'' Mihi ille 
detur puer, quern laus excitet, qaem 
gloria juvet, qui virtus fleat. Hie erit 
alendus ambitu : hunc mordebit oh- 
jurgatio : hunc honor excitabit : in hoc 
dcfidiam nunquam verebor. 

How great a value foever Quinflilian 
fets upon the talents of the mind, he 
eAeems thofe of the heart far beyond 
them, and looks upon the others as of 
no value without them. In the fame 
chapter from whence I took the pre- 
ceding words, he declares, he fhould 
never have a good opinion of a child, 
who placed his Audy in occafioning 
laughter, by mimicking the behaviour, 
mien, and faults of others; and he 
prefcntly gives an admirable reafon for 
it : *' A child," fays he, ** cannot be 
truly ingenious, in my opinion, unlefs 
he be good and virtuous ; otherwife, I 
fliould rather choofe to have him dull 
and heavy than cf a bad difpofition." 
Non dabit fpem bon;c indolis, qui hoc 
imitandi iludio petit, ut ridcatur. Nam 
probus quoque imprimis erit ille vere 
ingeniofus: alioqui non pejus duxcrim 
tardi elTe ingcnii, quam mali. 

He difplays to us all thefe talents in 
the eldcll of his two children, whofc 
charader he draws, and whofe death he 
l.imcnid in fo eloquent aod pathetic a 

I ftraini 
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firain, in the beautiful preface to his 
iixth book. I.fhall beg leave to infert 
here a fmall extract of it, which will 
aot be ufelefs to the boys, as they will 
find it a model which fuics well with 
their age and condition. 

After having mentioned his younger 
fon, who died at five years old, and de- 
fcribed the graces and beauties of his 
countenance, the prettinefs of his ex- 
preffions, the vivacity of his underftand- 
ing^ which began to ihine through the 
veil of childhood ; «M had ftill left 
me," fays he, " my fon Quinflilian, 
in whom I placed all my pleafufe and 
all my hopes, and comfort enough I 
Slight have found in him : for, having 
now entered into his tenth year, he 
did not produce onlv blofToms like his 
younger brother, but fruits already 
formed, and beyond the power of dis- 
appointment. — I have much experi- 
ence ; but I never faw in any child, I 
do not fay only fo many excellent dif- 
pofitions for the fciences, nor fo much 
tafte, as his maders know, but fo much 
probity, fweetnefs, good-nature, gen- 
tleneft, and inclination to pleafe and 
oblige, as I difcerned in him. 

'' Befides this, he had all the advan- 
tages of nature, a charming voice, a 
pleafing countenance, and a furprifmg 
facility in pronouncing well the two 
languages, as if he had been equally 
born for both of them. 

'* But all this was no more than 
hopes. I fet a greater value upon his 
admirable virtues, bis equality of tem- 



per, his refolution, the courage wHk 
which he bore up againft fear and pain; 
for, how were his phyHcians aftoniihed 
at his patience ander a didcmper of 
eight months continuance, when at the 
point of death he comforted me him- 
lelf, and bade me not to weep for him! 
and delirious as he fometimes was at 
his lad moments, his tongue ran of no- 
thing elfe but learning and the fcipnces^ 
O vain and deceitful hopes I'' &c. 

Are there many boys amoogft us, of 
whom we can truly fay fo much to their 
advantage, as Quinflilian fays here of 
his fon ? What a ihame would it be for 
them, if, born and brought op in a 
Chriftian country, they had not even 
the virtues of Pagan children ! I make 
no fcruple to repeat them, here again— 
dodiity, obedience, refped for their 
maders, or rather a degree of atfec« 
tion, and the fource of an eternal gra- 
titude ; 2eal for dudy, and a wonderful 
third after the fciences, joined to aft 
abhorrence of vice and irregularity; an 
admirable fund of probity, goodnefs, 
gentlenefs, civility, and liber^ility ; at 
alfo patience, courage, and greatnefs of 
foul in the coarfe of a long ficknefs. 
What then was wanting to all the(e 
virtues ?-— That which alone could ren- 
der them truly worthy the name, and 
mud be in a manner the foul of them^ 
and conditute their whole value, the 
precious gift of faith and piety ; the 
faving knowledge of a Mediator ; a 
/incere defire of pleafing .God, and re- 
ferring all oar anions to him* 
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Afiiorc SYSTEM of GEOGRAPHY, from Dr. GREcoltt 
Sharpens Tranflatlon of Baron Holbero's Incrodu&ioa to 
Univerfal Hiftory *. 



f I. Definition of Geography. 

GEOGRAPHY t is a. defcription 
of the whole earthy as far as it is 

iLDOWn to 08. 

Geography differs from Cofmogra- 
phy { as a part from the whole, and 
from Chorography || as the whole from 
a part. Cofmography defcribes the hea- 
vens as well as the earth ; Geography, 
Ottlv the faperficies of the terraqueous 
globe; Chorography, any particular re- 
gion ; and Topography **, any parti- 
cular place, land, territory, town, or 
▼illage. 

'The defcription of the terraqueous 
f lobe is ufually confidered as mathema- 
tical, phyfical, or political. 

§ 2, The mathematical Defcription of the 

Earth. 

The artificial globe properly belongs 
to this divifion : it is fufpended by the 
two poles ; the one on the north point 
of the orb is called arAic tt» the other, 
diredlly oppofite to it, antardlic JJ, 
and named poles from the Greek verb 
mroKw, to turn, becaufe upon them the 
whole frame of the earth turns round. 

On the terraqueous globe are de- 
icribed eight principal circles, four 
great, and four lefs. 

The great circles are, the aequator, 
horizon, zodiac, and meridian, which 
divide the globe into two equal parts. 
The aquator, commonly called the 

* A few alterations have been made, to render 
the Syftem agreeable to the prefcnt ftate and 
times. 

f From yu, earth, and y^aa^Xt to defcrlbc. 

% From Kca-fAOi, the world, and y^a^x» 

|l From X'^^i ^ vegion. 

** From TOTToj, a place. 

ft From ojxTof, a bear, bccaufc! the real north 
pole in the heavens is difting-iiiheJ by a ftar in 
the conftellation, called the litvle bear. 

JJ From tt>T<, contrary to. 



a^uinodial line> divides the globe into 
two parts, north and fouth, at ao equal 
diftance from each pole. The horisott 
or determinator, feparates the vifible 
from theinvifible part of the globe, and 
takes the lower hemifphere away. The 
zodiac is an oblique circle paffing 
through the middle of the -equator* 
It is divided into twelve parts, which 
are called figns. Thefe (igns being for 
the moft part reprefentations of animals, 
the name of the circle is taken from the 
Greek word ^uov, which fignifies ani. 
mal. This circle is divided by another 
concentric circle, called the ecliptic, 
making an angle with the seqainodial 
of 23 degrees 30 minutes, which is the 
fun's greatcft declination, in the point! 
of Aries and Libra. 

The meridian, paffing through the 
two poles, divides the terraqueous globe 
into two equal parts, and takes its name 
from merijies, or mediut diet, becauft 
when the fun comes to the meridian of 
a place, it is then mid-day in that 
place. 

The lefler circles are, the tropics of 
Cancer and Capricorn, which touch the 
ecliptic in the oppofite points of Cancer 
and Capricorn, which are therefore 
called folftitial points : the arftic and 
antarflic poles, and thefe four lefler 
circles, divide the face or fuperficies of 
the whole earth into five fpaces or cli- 
mates, called zones. 

The zones are, i. Torrid, including 
the fpace between the two tropics, and 
is fo called becaufe of the great and 
continual heat of the fun, under whofe 
courfe it lies. This zone comprehends 
Guinea, lower Lybia, ^Ethiopia, part 
of Arabia and of the Eaft Indies, as 
alfo the Weft Indies. 2. The tempe- 
rate zone, which is either fouth or 
north, and includes thofe parts of the 
globe which are greatly improved on 

account 
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tctount of the temperature of the air. 
3. The frigid zooe, is alfo north or 
fouth, and comprehends fuch lands as 
are defert and uncultivated on account 
of exceifive cold. 

Each circle, as well as the whole 
globe, is by geometricians divided into 
three hunared and iixty parts, called 
degrees ; each degree into iixty, called 
fcruples or minutes, anfwering to fo 
many Italian miles : fo that, as four. 
lulian miles make one German mile, 
fifteen German miles are equal to a de- 
gree. ' This may fuffice for the mathe- 
matical divifion of the globe ; and he 
that would know more, muft have re- 
Gourfe to the profeffors of geome- 
try, 

$ 3. A phyfical Defcription of the Earth. 

The next defcription of the earth is 
called phyfical or natural, according to 
which the globe is divided into land and 
water. 

Waters are either confined within 
banks, or encompafs the earth. 

Waters which waih their banks are 
fprings, flreams, rivers, lakes. 

Springs rife from the earth, and form 
fireams, feveral of which meeting toge- 
ther, make rivers. 

A lake is a colleflion of waters far- 
rounded with land : if no ilream flows 
in or out, it is called a pool. 

Waters en comparing the earth, are 
Called the fea or ocean, which is again 
divided into many different feas and 
gulphs. 

The four feas, or greater parts of the 
ocean, are, i. The Atlantic, which 
flows between Africa and America. 
2. The Pacific, contained between A- 
merica and Afia. 3. The Northern, 
about the nort^ pole. 4. The South- 
fea, upon the i'outh coaft, which is 
known. 

Thefe great feas have other names 
given them, from the feveral regions 
and (bores they wafh. Hence fo man/ 
lelTer feas; the Atlantic, Gallic, Bri- 
tifh, Baltic, Mediterranean, &c. 

Whenever the fea extends itfelf like 
an arm, within land, having no paf* 
fage, it is called a gulph. The prin- 
cipal of which are, the Arabian, Per- 
fian, Bothnian, Adriatic, &c. 



Whenever it flows between twofliorei 
at no great diflance from each other, it 
forms a ftrait or fretum, a fer*uend^. 
The moil noted flraiu are thofe of Gib- 
raltar, the Sound near Copenhagen, 
the flraits 0/ Magellan, and the Helle* 
fpont. 

The land is divided into continent^ 
iflands, and peninfulas. 

The continent is a large tra6bof land 
not furrounded by the ocean, though ia 
part wafhed by it. 

An ifland is feparated from the con« 
tinent, and furrounded by the fea. It 
is called infula^ ixom /alum, the fea, be- 
caufe furrounded by it. 

A peninfula or chtrfomfus^ is atmol^ 
furrounded by the fea, being by fome 
fmall part or neck of land joined Co 
the continent, and therefore called a 
peninfula, from pene inftda, as being; 
almofl an ifland. 

An iflhmus is a narrow trad ornecjc 
of land, which joins a peninfula to the 
continent or any larger ifland. 

The earth, with refpedl to its uneves 
furface, is divided into mountains, pixH 
montories, vallies, and plains. 

A mountain is that part of the earth 
which is lifted high above the vallies 
and plains. Some mountains vomit 
forth Sltc, as i£tna in Sicily, Vefuviu* 
in Campania within feven miles of Na* 
pies, and Hecla in Iceland. 

A promontory, mons promiuenSy is a 
a high land flretching itfelf out into the 
fea. The moft remarkable promontory 
is the Cape of Good Hope, at the moft 
fouihern point of Africa. 

§4. The political Defcription of thi 

Earth, 

It is called political, becaufe the 
earth i; divided into various empires^ 
kingdoms, and principalities. The moft 
general divifion of the earth, in this 
refped, is into known and unknown 
parts. 

The unknown comprehends the re- 
gions near the poles, which are fnp- 
pofed to be uninhabited on account of 
exceffive cold. 

The habitable part of the globe it by 
geographers divided into Europe, Afia, 
Africa, and America. 
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f 5. 0/" E U R O P E, ^iW its/e<veral 

Kingdoms. 

' Europe^ now more famous th^i any 
other part of the globe, is bounded on 
the call by a river of Tartar/ in Europe 
called Tanais or Don, on the Touch by 
the Mediterranean Tea, on the north by 
the Northern, and on the weft by the 
Atlantic ocean. The figure it makes 
i$ like a woman (Itcing, whofe head is 
Spain^ neck and breaft France, arms 
Italy and Britain, her belly Germany, 
and the reft of her body other regions. 

The chief kingdoms in Europe are 
Spain, Portugal, France, Italy, Great 
Britain, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
Germany, Bohemia, Poland, Hungary, 
Sclavonia, Croatia, Dalmatia, Bcfnia, 
Servia, Bulgaria, Tartary the lefs, Mof- 
covy, Greece ; to which we add fuch 
republics as are not inferior to fome 
kingdoms, as Venice, the United Pro- 
vinces of the Netherlands, and the 
Swifs Cantons. 

4 6. Svni^t formerly called Ihtnz, 

It is bounded on the eaft by the Pyre- 
oean mountains and part of the Medi- 
terranean fea, on the weft by Portugal, 
on the fouih by the Mediterranean, 
;(nd on the north, by thebay of Bifcay. 
The ancient divifion of Spain was into 
Boetica, Lufitania, and Tarracona: the 
modern is into various ftates and king- 
doms. The metropolis of Spain is Ma- 
drid, ennobled by the refulence of its 
kings. The reft of the moft famous ci- 
ties are Barcelona, Cacfar-Augufta, or 
SaragofTa, Pompejopolis or Pampeluna, 
Valentia, Murcia, New Carthage or 
Carthagena, the beft harbour in Spain ; 
Granada, which was reckoned one of 
the largeft cities in Europe when under 
fubje^ion to the Moors; Seville, for- 
merly Hifpalis, whence the whole king- 
dom called Hifpania or Spain , the great, 
eft city for commerce in Spain ; Cor- 
duba, a very large city, and the old 
feat of the Saracen kings; Toledo, the 
centre of Spain ; Valladolid, efteemed 
one of the neateft cities in Europe ; 
Compoftellaor St. Japo, to which holy 
pilgrimages ufcd to be made, on ac- 
count of St. James's bones, believed to 
be preferved there; and Burgos, the ca- 
pital of Old Caftile. 



The moft celebrated aniverfitiet are 
thofeof Salamanca, and Complutomor 
Alcala de Henares. 
^ The more noble rivers are the 
Ebro, Bcetis or Guadalqaiver, Anai 
or Guadiana, Tagus^ Douro, Mioias* 
Xucar. 

The moft noted iflands near Sp&iir ate 
the two Baleares, Majorca and Minor* 
ca, Ebufus or Ivica^ and Cadis, 

§ 7. Portugal, aneicntfy Lufittnia* 

It has Spain on the eaft^ and the At* 
Ian tic ocean on the weft. It i« divided 
into Portugal, properly fo called^ and 
Algarve. 

Lifbon is the capital of the king- 
dom, a very great and famous empo- 
rium. Setubal, or, as it is commonly 
called, St. Ubes, is one of its beft ports, 
famous for the namber of merchants 
which come there tvtry year from all 
part:) of Europe to buy fait. 

The univerfities of this jdngdom arc 
at Lift)on and Coimbra. 

§ 8. France* 

Gaul was anciently divided into 
Gallia CifaJpina and Tranfalpina ; and, 
from tiie drefs of the inhabitants, into 
Tcgrta, or thofe who wore long gar- 
ments, and Braccata et Comata^ or who 
wore breeches and their hair. It has 
for boundaries, to the eaft, Germany^ 
Switzerland, and Savoy; to the weft, 
the bay of Bifcay; to the north, the 
Britifh channel ; and to the fouth, the 
Mediterranean fea, and Pyrenasan moun- 
tains. 

It is at this time divided into twelve 
general provinces. 

The moft famous cities are, Paris, 
the capital of the kingdom, a city which 
for greatnefs and number of inbabi* 
tants may well be called an epitome of 
the world ;*Rouen, a moft opulent trad- 
ing city near the Englifh channel ; 
Renncs, and Nantes ; Rheims, the feat 
of an archbiftiop, who anoints the kings 
of France with the holy oil ; Dijon, 
formerly the refidence of the dukes of 
Burgundy; Poidiers, next to Paris in 
fizej Rochelle, a well-fortified city, 
once the bulwark of the Proteftants; 
Bourdcaux, a large city, and one of the 

molt 
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xnoft noted for trade in France, famous 
for Roman antiquities and rains ; Tho- 
loufe ; Narbonne ; Montpelier, inha* 
bited by phyficians ; Nifmes, once a 
Roman colony, and therefore abound- 
ing with Roman antiquities ftnd ruins ; 
Marfeilles, a city famous for trade, 
where the royal gallies are ftationcd ; 
Toulon, the harb(>ur for the king's 
fleet in the Mediterranean ; Gratiano- 
polis or Grenoble, fo called from the 
emperor Gratian ; Lyons, a large and 
&hc city ; Orleans, and many mor**. 

The moft celebrated univcrdties are 
at Paris, the real feat of the Ivlufes; 
Orleans ; Montpeiier, famous for the 
ftudy of phyfic; Bourdeaux, Tholoufe; 
&c. 

The moft noted rivers in France are, 
the Rhone, Garonne, Mcufe, Seine, 
Loire, Saone, Marne, Scheldt or Ef- 
caut. 

§ 9. Italy. 

It is faid to refemble a boot ; it ad- 
vances into the Mediterranean fea, and 
has France on the w^^lt, and Germany 
to the north. 

It is at this day divided into king;- 
doms, principalities, republics, and fe- 
veral iilands. 

There is but one kingdom, that ot 
Naples, on the continent of Ir.Jy, which 
formerly was in fubjeftion to Spain, but 
is now governed by a king of its own, 
Ferdinand IV. fon of Charles III. king 
of Spain. The metropoli^of this king- 
dom is Naples, the feat of its kings, 
and for magnificence of buildinj^s, and 
number of inhabitants, inferior to few 
of the moil famous cities. 

Tufcany, Savoy, and Milan, arc the 
principal dukedoms. 

Tufcany, diftinguiflied by the nime 
of the Grand Duchy, has Florence for 
its capital, the feat of the great dukes, 
and is reckoned one of the. moll beau- 
tiful cities in Europe. All the great 
duchy is fubjed to Peter- Leopold, bro- 
ther of the prcfeut emperor of Ger- 
many. 

Savoy, which together with Pied- 
mont is under the dominion of the king 
of Sardinia as duke of Savoy. The 
principal cities are Chamber/ and Tu- 
rin^ the capitab of Savoy and Pied- 
iftontr 



The duchy of Milan, whofe metro- 
polis is Milan, a city which, for itt 
extent, (Irength, and number of inha- 
bitants, is very refpeftable. Formerly 
it was governed by its own dukes, af- 
terwards it was fubjeft to the Spaniards, 
and now it is under the dominion of the 
emperor of Germany. 

The moll ' confiderablc republic! 
in Italy are, Venice, Genoa, and 
Lucca. 

The Venetian republic, whofe chief 
city is Venice, built on certain iflands 
in the Adriatic fca, has a duke of itt 
own, called the Doge, whoiselefted by 
the fenate. The power of this city was 
once fo great as to be envied by all 
Italy ; and at this time it may in fome 
fort be reckoned amongft the wonders 
of the world, for the beauty of its build, 
ings, the opulence of its inhabitants, 
and well. contrived form of govern- 
ment. 

The capital of the Genoefe republic 
is Genoa, a city inferior to few others 
in the world for the magnificence of itt 
edifices : it is therefore called by the 
Italians, who are v^'ont to give epithets 
to cities, Genoa the proud, a» Venice is 
by them called rich, Florence fair, and 
Rome holy, 2z2. 

Lucca, is alfo a free city, but withia 
the territories of the emperor. Not far 
from this place is hewn cat in great 
plenty the moll valuable marble in all 
Itrify. 

The i (lands of grenteft confeqnence 
near Italy are, Sicily, Sardinia, Corfica, 
and Malt.i. 

Sicily is fi tnatc in the Mediterraneant 
fea, and once was joined to Italy, bot 
afterwards fepa rated by the influx of 
the Sicilian fca. If we credit what 
authors have written, this was formerly 
called Sicania and Trinacria. The ca- 
pital of old was Syracufc, at preffcnt Pa- 
lermo. Sicily is famous ff^r the burn- 
ing mount uEtna, and three promonto- 
ries, Pachynas,Lilybxum,and Pelortt?^ 
whence theifland was called Triqoetra. 
It is feparated from Italy by a narrow 
ftrait, which dire and uncertain paflage 
is well known by the tremendous names 
of Scylla and Char}bdis. 

Sardinia is the frcond jargeft ifland 
in the Mediterranean, formerly, on ac- 
count of its fertility, diflinguifhed as a 
3 M kind 
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kind nurfe to Rome t but as it is frmt- The greated river is the Thames, 
fulj it is alfo peftilentiaU and the foil which flows through London » ao^ emp 
is Ihorc beneficent than the Iky. The 



chief city is Caralis or Cagliari, which 
ha^ a noble port. Sardinia now belongs 
to the dnke of Savoy, who takes his 
title of king from thence. 

Corfica is lefs than Sardinia, and not 
fofruit'fal. There have been cruel con- 
tefts between the inhabitants of Fifa and 
the Genoefe, and between the Genoefc 
and the natives, for the dominion of Dublin, 
this iiland, which is now in the poiTef- 
fion of the French : the metropolis is 4 1 1 . 
Baftia. ' 

Malta, though it lies near Africa 
generally reckoned among the iflands of 



ties itfelf into the German ocean. 

Scotland is divided into. North and 
South, and the iflands. The principal 
city is Edinburgh. The nniverfitits 
are four, at Edinburgh, Glafgow, 
Aberdeen, and St. Andrews. 

Ireland is divided into four provinces, 
Ulfter, Leinfter, Connaught, and Mun* 
fler. The chief city in this ifland is 



Dacia. 



It is bounded on the weft by the Ger« 
Italy. It is governed by *the knights of man ocean, on the caft by the Baltic 

fca, on the north by the Sound, and on 
the fouth by part of Germany : it is 
diftributed in'to feveral portions. The 
whole kingdom is divided into conti- 
nent and iflands. 

The continent is called the Cimbrian 
Cherfonefus : it is a peninfula, joined 
by the fouthern parts to Germany. 
The continent of Cimbria is divided 
into north and fouth. 

South Cimbria, or the duchy of Slef- 
for a long time was fubje^ both 



the order of St. John, whofe chief is 

Sand mafter of the order. Valetta is 
_ e place where he refldes, and it is 
extremely well fortified. . 

The moff famous univerfities in Italy 
are thofe of Bononia and Pifa. The 
rivars are the Po and the Tiber, ^'he 
Biountuns are, the Alps, the Apennine, 
and the burning Vefuvius. 

Great Britaiw. 



lo. 



It includes three kingdoms, Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland. 



wic, 



to the kings of Denmark and the dukes 



England is fo called from the Angles, of Slefwic of the royal houfe of Den- 
a people of Cimbric Cherfonefus, who, mark, but it is now under the fole do- 
invited over by the Britons to afllil them minion of the Danifli king. Slefwic, 
againft the Scots and Pids, made them- with the caftle of Gottorp, once the re- 
felves maflers of the whole country, fidencc of the dukes, is the principal 



and obliged the old inhabitants to re- 
tire to that part which is now called 
Wales. 

England is divided into feven pro- 
vinces^ and each province into feveral 
fliires or counties. The chief city is 
London, the head and abflracl of the 
whole kingdom. It is reckoned the 
largedcity this day in Europe, and the 
moft celebrated emporium in the world, 
and deferves the nameof a world rather 
than of a city. The cities next to this 
for flze and number of inhabitants, are 
Briftol, Norwich, and York. 

Wales, which had long been govern- 



city in this duchy ; the other cities are. 
Hen (burg, Hadcrfleb, &c. 

North Cimbria, or Jutland, is di- 
vided into four diflrids or commande- 
ries ; namely, of Ripen, Wiburg, Arhu« 
fen, and Alburg, fo called from the fe- 
veral cities under thofe names. 

In Denmark are feveral iflands. 

The larger iflands are thofe of Ze« 
land and Funen. 

Copenhagen is the principal city in 
Zcland, the capital of Denmark, where 
the king rcfides. The reft of the cities 
in thio ifland arc, Helflngore, famous 
for the rcfort of fhips that pafs through 



cd by Britifli fovereigns, is now part of the Baltic, which are here to pay a tax 

the kingdom of England. From this for their paflTage. Near to'>chis place 

country the eldefl fons of the kings of (lands the mofl magnificent and well* 

England are called princes of Wales. fortified tower of Cronenburg, ereded 

The univerfities in England are at by Frederick again (I any invaiions from 

Oxford and Cam{}rxdge. the Baltic. In the heart of the ifland 
\ is 
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IS Rofchildt once the metropolis of the is alfo noted for mount Hecia, which 

wholelkingdom ; now remarkable for difcharges fire. 3. The Zerroeniilands, 

the fepalchres of the kings. The tower 4. Greenland^ which, whether it is an 

of Frederickfbargy fituate in a moft de* ifland, or joins the continent of Ameri« 

lightfnl country, is the fummer refi- ca, is uncertaili. Thecoaftof this wafte 

dence of the kings of Denmark. region is noted for the whale. fifliery. 

Fonen, which on account of its fer^ Amongft other wonders in this king, 

tility may be called the nurfe of Den. dom is reckone,d that dreadful nwrag^ 

mark. In the centre of the ifland is i»^zr//orgulph, not far diftant from tha 

Odenfee the principal city, Newberg^ ihore of northern Norway, called Mai* 

&c. ilrom, which rifes and falls at certain 

The leiTer iflands are, Laland, of times at if the fea drew breath there, 
which the principal town is Naxkow ; 

Faltter, with the city of Nykoping; r ,, Swbdbk, 
Langland ; Mona ; Arroa; Boringia or 

Bornholm, fituate in the midft of the It is bounded on the ibnth by the 

Baltic, with avery commodious harbour gulph of Finland, and by the Baltic; 

and ilation for fhips. on the eaft by Mnfcovy ; on the north 

Denmark is not divided by rivers : by Norwegian Lapland ; and on the 

the provinces are feparated by three weft by the mountains of Norway, 

leas ; the lefier Belt flows between Jut- The land is rough and horrid, cover* 

land and Finland f the greater Belt di- ed with barren roclcs or vaft foreds, but 

vides Funen from Zeland ; befides the rich in ore of filver, copper, and iron ; 

famous flrait called the Sound, through and in a prodigious quantity of fi(h, 

which is a pafiTage for fhips from the with which it abounds, is exceeded only 

German ocean into the Baltic. by Norway. 

There is but one univerfity belonging It is at this day divided into four 

to Denmark and Norway, and that is at regions ; namely, into Sweden properly 

Copenhagen. fo called, Gothland^ Nordland, and 

Finland. 

4 12. Norway, u/ually called Nor- ^ '^^f f^'^^"?^ *" Sweden properly 

righe and Norghe hy the Nati^yes. f? ""«^' and the capital of the whole 

^ e -^ kingdom, is Stockholm, the place of 

It is bounded on the eaft by Sweden, refidence for the king, fortified both by 

from which it is feparated by a conti- art and nature : it is fituate in the 

nued chain of mountains; to the fouth marfties, after the manner of Venice^ 

ic has the chops of the Baltic, codani and derives its name from its ficuation, 

Jinus fauces; the weftern fide is bounded having its foundation raifed upon piiea 

by the ocean ; and the northern by Fin- driven into the fea-marfhes. The next 

marck. It is a wafte dreary land, but city to this is Upfal, where there it 

abounds with ports and markets. The a famous academy, and where the kings 

whole kingdom is divided into four go- of Sweden are crowned. 

vernments,ofA?gerhus, Bergen, Chrif. Gothland is divided into eaft, weft^ 

tianfand, and Nidrofe* The chief ci- and fouth. 

ties are, Chriftiana, where the viceroys South Gothland, or Scania, it the 

refide ; Bergen, the moft famous and moft fertile of all the provinces in Swe# ' 

the greateft emporium of the kingdom, den, and is divided into Scania, Hal- 

formerly the ftaple of the Hanfe towns ; land, and Bleking. The moft noted 

Nidrofe, the ancient capital and place towns are, Malmoge, Lunden, QhtiC* 

of refidence to the kings of Norway; tiandadt, and Clu-iftianopolis. Thit 

Chriftianrand,anewcity,buIltbyChrif- whole region was, for a long while, 

tian IV. matter of contention between the Danea 

To Denmark and Norway belong ; and the Swedes. 

1. Finmarck, which extends as far as Nordland is a wafte region, fituate 

Ae North Caoe. 2. Iceland, fo called to the north, but not to be confounded 

from the ice that is perpetual there; it with Lapland, which it divided into 
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thl-ee parts, belonging to as many dif- 
ferent kingdoms; viz. Denniark, Swe- 
den, and Ruilia. 

Finland lies between the gulph of 
Finland and theBothnic ; the principal 
town is Abo. 

Ingria and Livonia till of late be- 
longed to Sweden, but now they are fe- 
paraied from ir, and annexed to chs 
empire of RufTia. 

The univerfities in Sweden are, at 
Upfal, Lunden in Scania, and Abo. 

§ 14. ?*/&/ Low Countries. 

For their fplendour they may be con- 
Adered as the eye of Europe, and an 
ab(lra6l of the civilized world. Part of 
Germany bounds this country on the 
cad, the Germiin ocean on the north, 
France on thcl fouth and wefl. Ic is 
divided into Spanifh, now Auilrian, 
French, and Dutch Netherlands, and 
contains feventeen provinces, greatly 
enriched with various merchandize and 
the mofl extended commerce. 

The names of the provincej are, Flan- 
ders, Artois, Haynault, Namur, Lux- 
emburg, Limburg, Brabant, Mechlin, 
Antwerp, Holland, Zeland, Utrecht, 
Gelderland, Zutphen, Overyli'tl, Weic- 
Friefland, and Groningcn, 

All thefe provinces formerly bjlorgcd 
to the dukes of Burgundy, afterwards 
to the "kings of Spain, as their heirs ; 
but the natives finding th«\nifclvcs inju- 
riouHy treated, and grown u«ar\ of 
Spanifh tyranny, took up arm*^ «'i[*r.inll 
Philip IL This occafioned a long v.r.r, 
that did not ceafe for forty ycms. i\\n 
fubmitted to the Spaniard, part rfc;>- 
vcred their liberty. ''J'hus the Low 
Countries were civided : ten uiovnucs 
yielded to Spain ; the oihcr fevcn eita- 
blilhed themfelve?, and conftantly and 
bravely aflcrtcd their freedom undpr the* 
form of a republic. But fince that tinier 
the French have feized upon fcveral 
cities and provinces that belonged to 
their Spaniih neighbour; and then the 
provinces were divided into three parts, 
und the Netherlands are called Spanifli, 
row Aullrian, French, and United or 
Dutch. 

It would be endlefs to mention all 
the iins towns and ilrong fortrefTes^ 



which fome have reckoned to be mof« 
in number than in half the reiTOining 
part of Europe. They are all beauti- 
ful and rich, particularly Amfterdam, 
a city of fuch importance that it may 
be put in competition with a king- 
dom. The Hague, once the feat of the 
earls of Holland, is now the fea| for 
the council of the United States : ai 
BrufTels, formerly the refidencc of the 
Spanifh viceroys, is now that of the 
Imperial governors ; for, by the treaty 
of Utrecht, the greateft part of the 
Spanifh towns and provinces which had 
been feized by the French were givei 
up to the emperor. 

§ 15. Germany. 

This very great part of Europe is tcri 
minatod to the eaft by Poland and FJun* 
garv ; by France, Flandere, and Hol- 
land to the weft ; to the fouth, by Swit- 
zerland, and the Venetian territories; 
and to the north, by the Baltic and 
German oceans. It is ufually divided 
into Upper and Lower Germany ; and, 
according to the prcfent conftitution of 
the empire, inio nine circles ; namely, 
Aullrian, Bavarian, Franconian, Sua- 
biLn, of the Upper Rhine, of the Low^r 
Rhine, Wcilphalian, of Upper Saxony, 
and Lower Saxony. 

The A uflrian circle comprehends Au- 

flria, Siiria, Carinthla, Carniola, and 
the county oH V\ rol ; the Bavarian, Ba- 
varia, uith the Upper Palatinate ; the 
Francot:i;.n, Franconia ; the Suabian, 
Suabia, with the Duchy of Wirtembcrg; 
that cf the Upper Rhine contains Al- 
face, Ilefle, and Lorrain ; that of the 
Lower Rhine, the archbifhoprics of 
Mentz, Triers, Cologne, and the Lower 
Palatinate; the Wcllphalian, Weftpha- 
lia, Liege, Cltfves, the duchy of Ju« 
Hers, Fall Friefland; the circle of Up- 
per Saxony contains Lufatia, Mifnia« 
Thuringia,marquirateof Brandenburg, 
Pomerania ; that of Lower Saxony, the 
duchy of Bfunfwick and Lunenburg, 
Magdeburgh, Bremen, and Holftein. 

Among the chief cities in German]f 
are the following.* In the circle of Au- 
ftria, Vienna, the metropolis of Avt^ 
flria, in which is the emperor's palace. 
It is a magnificent and fplendid city; 
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and, in thoTe part*, the fafeft fortrefs 
again (r the incurfions of the Turks : it 
IS iituatc on the Danube, and is famous 
for the many times it has been beficgcd 
by the Turks. 2. Gratz, the capital 
orStiria. 3. Infpruck, the capital of 
thecounty of Tyrol. 4. Trent, famous 
for the council held there in t!iC flx- 
teenth cent pry. 

In the Bavarian circle are the follow- 
ing cities, I. Munich, the faireilof nil 
the German cities, and the feat of the 
elcftors of Bavaria. 2. Ratilbon, com- 
monly called Regenfburg, remarkable 
on account of the Imperial diet held 
there, and remains of antiquity. 

In the circle of Franconia are, i. 
Wurtzburg, the capital of Franconia. 
2. Nuremberg,' a magnificent city, 
famed for its trade and opulence. 3. 
Franckfort upon the Maine, a free 
city of the empire, and famous for its 
fittirs. 

In the Suabian circle, 1. Augfburg, 
a fair and fplcndid city, free of the 
empire, particularly noted for the con- 
iisflion of faith propofed there, and 
thence named the Auguilan confeffion. 

2. Ulm. 3. Stutgard, the principal city 
of the duchy of Wirtemberg. 

In the circle of the Upper Rhine is, 
Strafburg, in which city the tower of 
the cathedral deferves notice, as being 
one of the nobied llrudures in all Ger- 
many. 

In the circle of the Lower Rhine is, 
I. Mentz, the feat of the archbiihop 
and elcftor of Mentz. 2. Triers, the 
capital of the archbiftiopric of Triers. 

3. Cologne, i, c. Colonia Agrippina, 
fo called from a colony conduced thi- 
ther under the aufpices of Agrippina, 
wife of Claudius. 4. Heidelberg, the 
feat of the electors palatine. 

In the circle of Wedphalia, i. Mun- 
iter, the capital of Weilphaly, famous 
for the reign of the anabaptills. 2. 
Aken, or Aix-la-Chapelle, remarkable 
for the moft celebrated fprings of hot 
water, and for the court and fepulchre 
of the emperor Charles the Great. In 
this place it wa$ Ipng the cuilom to 
crown the emperors. 

In Upper Saxony, i. Drefden, the 
feat of the eledlors of Saxony, a* Leip- 



fic, refprdlable on accoant of the man* 
ners of the people, the beauty of the 
buildings, and the fairs held th^re, 
which, next to thofe of Franckfort 
upon the Maine, are the mcH famoas 
in* all Germany. 3. Berlin, a moft 
agreeable city, the refidence of the kings 
of Proffin. 

In Lower Saxony, 1. Brnnfwick. 2* 
Lunenburg, famous for fait fpringsw 
3. Bremen, a noble place of trade. 4^ 
Lubec, once a place of great ilrength, 
and tlie chief of the Hanfe towns. 5. 
Hamburg, the principal city in Hoi* 
ilein^ and moft celebrated trading town 
upon the river Elbe. 

The chief rivers in Germany arc, the 
Danube, Rhine, Ems, Maine, Wefer^ 
Elbe, Oder, Weixel or Viftnla, Mo- 
felle. Sec. The Danube or Iftcr is the 
mo A renowned, as it pafTes througk 
many regions, and, after it has received 
abouifixty other ftreams,difchargesitfelf 
from fix mouths into the Eaxine fea. 

§ 16. Bohemia ^wd^ Hungary. 

Amongother regions out of Germany 
in fubje6\ion to emperors' of the ho^fe 
of Auflria, are the two kingdoms of 
Bohemia and Hungary. 

Bohemia is encompafTed with woods 
and mountains as with a wall, and takes 
its name from the Boij, a Gallic na«- 
tion * : it comprehends Moravia and Si- 
lefia, and boafts the moft famous city 
of Pr.'igue. The chief town in Si- 
lefia is Ureflau ; end in Moravia, Oi- 
mutz. 

Hungary or pAnnonia is divided into 
upper and lower ; the one on this fide, 
the other crofs the Danube. Prefburg 
is the capital of the firft ; and Buda, or, 
as the Germans call itj Ofen, of the 
other. Bofnia and Sclavonia ufed to be 
confidered as belonging to Hungary; 
and Croatia and Dalmatia are parts of 
■Sclavonia. 

• The Boij, under Segovefus, are fald to have 
fettled in thik country in the fixth ccncur>' before 
Chrift. They were driven out by the Marco- 
manni, who were ajain exicllcd by the Sdavo- 
nians in the fixth ccntrny after Chrifl. The lan- 
guage of the countiy-people it a dialed of the 
bciavonian. 
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5 17* SWITZB&LAKD. 



It 11 fitoate between Gennan/yFrancf) 
and luly; and is forroanded by the 
A\pi as with a girdle. It was once 
under fabjedion to the honfe of A a- 
ftria, but growing weary of that yoke, 
tiie Switzers ihook it off; and the chief 
provinces forming a league, aflerted 
their freedom vigoroafly a^inft their 
old maftersy and other neighbouring 
nowers, till at length Switzerland was, 
by the treaty of Weftphalia, declared a 
free republic. 

The whole body is at this time to be 
coniidered under three denominations. 
1. The republic of Switzerland. 2. Its 
fubje^s. 3. Its allies. 

The republic of Switzerland, com- 
monly called EydgenoiTenfchaft, is di- 
vided into thirteen free communities, 
which are called Cantons. The chief 
cities are, Bern, the mod powerful ; 
Zuric ; and Bafil, the mod famous nni- 
verfity in Switzerland. 

The fubjeAs of Switzerland are va- 
Tioufly divided, and too numerous to be 
inferted here •. 

The allies are, the Rhxti or Grifons, 
the Vallefii or the people of the country 
of Valais in the Alps, and the republic 
of Geneva, whofe capital, Geneva, is 
famous for the doArineof Calvin, which 
owed its birth and fupport to that city. 

§ i8. Poland, l>j tie Natives called 
Polika, from the <word Pole, fwhich 
fignifies a Plain. 

It is bounded on the «a(l by Mof- 
covy, on the weft by Silefia, on the 
fouth by Hungary and Wallachia, and 
on the north by Pruffia, Livonia, and 
Courland. It is at this day divided into 
the kingdom of Poland, and the duchy 
of Lithuania. 

Poland, properly fo called, is again 
divided into greater and \eil[tT, and Red 
Ruflia. 

The moft remarkable cities in the 
greater Poland are, Pofnania or Pofcn ; 
and Gnefna, the moft ancient of all the 
cities in Poland, and the ht^ place 
where its princes refided. 

• Scs Hubacr's Geography. 



The chief city of leffer Poland is 
Cracow, a large city, and the metro* 
polis of the whole kingdom. 2. Lob- 
fin, where are held the greateft- fairs in 
all Poland. 3. Warfaw, where the kings 
now reiide. 

The chief cities in Red Raffia are, i. 
Leopolis or Lemberg. z. Caminieck, 
a city built on a fteep rock, and there- 
fore fuppofed to be impregnable. 

The large city of Vilna is the metre* 
polis of Lithuania, a country not mach 
cultivated. 

Pruffia and Courland hare been add- 
ed to the crown of Poland. Pruffia is 
divided into two parts ; one belonging 
to Poland, the other to Brandenburg. 
Dantzig, a colony of Danes, is the 
principal city in Polifti Pruffia. Pruffia 
of Brandenburg is the granary of the 
whole country, lately honoured with 
the title of a kingdom, the capital of 
which is Konign>erg. 

§.19. Moscow. 

White Ruffia, or Mofcovy, compre- 
hends a vaft traA of land in Europe 
and Afia; and is, for the greateftpart, 
both uninhabited and impaftable, from 
its woods and marfties. The frozen 
fea bounds it on the north ; to the eaft 
it extends through the greater Tartary, 
almoft as far as the confines of China ; 
the Baltic fea clofes it to the weft ; as 
does the Euxine to the fouth ; which 
fhews what a vaft fpace of the globe 
this country contains. 

It takes its name from the river Mof- 
qua, which difcharges itfelf into the 
Occa and Volga. This wide empire is 
divided into eaft and weft, Tartary and 
Mofcovy. 

Mofcow is the metropolis of the whole 
empire, a city of incredible extent, but 
not beautiful, the houfes for the moft 
part being built of wood. The next to 
this is the new city of Petern>urg, lately 
built near the Baltic fea by Peter the 
Great, who made it the place of reft- 
dence for the Imperial family, and 
adorned it with a port fit to receive 
a very large fleet ; a famous univerfity; 
and very coftly edifices ; fo that it may 
defervedly be accounted one of the moft 
fplendid cities in Europe. 

z The 
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The moft noted rivers in Mofcovy . fcienccs and war, ifi afually diftribated 
are, the Tanais, or, as it is commonly into Ave principal parts ; Epirus, Pclo. 
called, the Don, ihc Wolga, Oby, and ponncfos, Hellas or Greece properly fo 
Dwina. called, Tbeflaly, and Macedonia. The 

moft famous cities of old in all Greece 



$ 20. Thrace. 

• 

This was the ancient name of a conn- 
try now called Romania, fituate on the 
Thracian Bofjphorus. Conftantinople is 
the capital of Romania, and of the 
whole Turkifii empire : this city was 
formerly called Byzantium, but now 
the Turks call it Stamboul; it is 
thought to be the greateft and mod 
populous of all the cities in Europe, 
and it is the place where the Turkifh 
emperors refide. Adrianople is the fe- 
cond city in Thrace. 

The moft remarkable mountains in 
Thrace are, Hasmu?, Pangaeus, Rho« 
dope, Ifmarus. The rivers are, the 
Nefliis, Hebrus, and Bathynias, which 



were, Athens, Corinth, and Lacedse- 
mon. 

The moft celebrated rivers are, Ache- 
ron, Achelons, Eurota^^Inachu?, Aliac* 
mon, Axius, Strymon, Celidnus. The 
moft confpicuous mountains are, the A- 
croceraunii, Pindus, Stymphalus, Tay* 
eetus, Callidromus, Othrys, Oeta, He. 
neon, Parna^us, Cythaeron, Hymettas, 
Olympus, pelius, Ofla, and Athos, 
which was dug through by Xerxes. 

The chief of all thofe iflands, whkh 
lie^ almoft without number, oppofite to 
the Grecian (bore, is Crete, as it waa 
called by the ancients, now Candia, the 
name of the metropolis as well at of the 
ifland. In the midft of the JEgtzn fez 



the army of Xerees is reported to have *" '^^ Cyclades, and round them the 
drank dry. Sporades. 



§ 21. MOBSIA. 

It is fituate beyond Macedonia and 
Thrace. The Romans called it the gra- 
nary of Ceres. It is divided into upper, 
called Servia; and lower, called Bul- 
garia. 

$ 22. Transylvania. 

It is fpppofed to take its name from 
the vaft forefts that furround it| and 
from the fev^n cities in it, it is called 
by the Germans Siebenbiirgen. The 
chief city is Cibinium or Herman- 
ftadt. 

Walachia was anciently divided into 
great and little : the greater is now 
called Moldavia ; the lelfer, Walachia. 
The whole country was formerly known 
by the name Dacia, inhabited by Scy- 
thians. 

Tartary in Europe, or the Lefler with 
refpeA to Great Tartary, which is in 
Ada, is divided into Precopenfis and 
Crim-Tarury : the firft lies in the 
Cherfonefus Taurica ; the latter con- 
tains the reft beyond it. 

• § 23. Gaexca. 

This country, once fo renowned for 



§ 24. ASIA. 

This quarter of the world, where the 
firft of human kind appeared, and where 
God himfelf was made manifeft in the 
ftefh, IS bounded on the north by the 
Scythian fea, on the eaft by the Eaftern 
ocean, on the fouth by the Indian Tea, 
and on the weft by the Arabian gulph, 
and by an ifthmus between that and the 
Mediterranean ; hence it is bounded by 
the Phoenician and iEgenn feas, the 
Propontis, Pontns, the lakeMaeotis, the 
rivers Tanais and Oby. 

Anciently it was divided into greater 
and lefler : by the modems, into Bvc 
principal parts, namely, into Tartary, 
China, India, with the adjacent iflands, 
the kingdom of the Sophi or Perfians, 
and the Turkifti empire. 

Tartary in Afia is divided into five 
principal parts : the firft oif which it 
called Tartary in the Defer t, of which 
Aftracan, fituate on the Wolga, is the 
chief city ; the fecond is Zagataia, the 
metropolis of which is Samarcand, made 
famous by Tamerlam, the moft warlike 
emperor of the Tartars ; the third it 
the kingdom of Turkeftan, she count: y 
of the ancient Sacae ; the fourth is the 
empire of the Great Cham j the fifth, 
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Old Tartaria, of which the chief places triana, Margiana, Hyrcania, Aria, Par- 
arc Ung and Mogul. It is called Tar- 
taria from the river Tartar,which, flow- 



ing through the country of Mongul, dif- 
charges icUlf into the North Tea. 

§ 25. China. 

China, for fertility of foil and tem- 
perature of climate, wealth, or impor- 
tance, fcarce inferior to any other coun- 
try, is diilributed into various provinces 
or governments. It has two remarkable 
rivers, of Cro'-eum, and Kiang or the 
fon of the fen. To the north is the 



thia, Perfis, Sufiana, Aflyria, Media* 
It boafts of having Ifpahan for a me- 
tropolis ; and the Tcrfians call' it the 
half of the world. The mod famous 
cities of old in Perfia were, iperfcpolis, 
formerly the Capii.il of the Perfian eyn- 
pirc ; and Nineveh in AfTyria, of which 
citv we read in the holy fcriptures. 

In Ana the following regions belong 
to the Turhilh empire, Albania, Iberia, 
Colchis, Aimcnia, Capp:idocia, Gala- 
tia, Pontus and BithVnia, Ana Minor 
or Natoli.:, Lycia, Pamphylia, Cilicfa, 
Syria, Mcfopotamia, Babylonia^ Ara- 



mount.iin Ottorocora, and the \vi\\] of ^-^^ 

four hundred German miles buil: on Among the inlands are, Cyprus, 



its border, 

Thechicf of the adjacent iflandsare, 

Corca, Japan, and Formofa, 

§ 26. India. 

India, fo fertile in precious ftenrs, 
fpiccs, gold, and filver, is feparatcd by 
the Ganges ; on this fide is Indoftan, 
on the other Mangior India beyond the 
Cxanrjcs, 

The principal parts into w^ich India 
is divided are, Cambaja, Narfinga, Ma- 
labar,Orixa, Bengal, Pegu, Siam, Cam- 
boia. The Great Mogul, once the imAl 
powerful of the kings of India, w:.5 in 
poflcllion of the northern part of in Jui, 
which is therefore called the empire of 
the Mogul ; but his power is reduced to 
rothincr* fince the acquisitions of the 
Englrlh in that country. 

The greateft cities in Ifdia are, Cam- 
bria or Cairo of India, Go?; C'<Ie :ut, 
Calcutta in the province of Bengal, Pif- 
gu, Camboia, Delhi, and Agra. The 
molt celebrated rivers, Indus and (Gan- 
ges, which is faiJ to abound with dia- 
monds and gold dull : this river gives 
its name to the gulph into which it 
flow?, which however is mod cnmmonly 
known by the name of the gulph or bay 
of BengrJ : the rivers Hydafpcsand Hy- 
pafj-; fill into its chinnel, and it divides 
India into two parts. 

§ 27. Persia. 

Perfia was r.ncientlv divi(!ed c.^ fol- 
lows ; in:o Gcdrofi.i. Carmania, Dran- 
Sm^M Arachoiia, Parapomilus, iJac- 



Rhodcs, Lelbus, and Cos, 

Albania was once famous fbr the mc« 
lofl'us or mniliff ; Iberia fur poifons ; 
Colchis, the golden fletce, and the 
mount Caucafus ; Armenia for mount 
Antitaurus, and the Tigris and Eu- 
phl-ates, the moll celebrated rivers in 
the call ; Cappadccia for the city Ico- 
nium, and the rivers Iris andThermo- 
don ; Galatia for i\v^ city of Sincpe, 
ennobled by the birth of Mithridatef, 
and mount Didymus ; Pontus and fii* 
thynia for Chalcedon the metropolis. 

Natolia.or Afia minor, isdivided into 
Pluygi.i, Myfia, Lydia, Caiia, yEolia, 
l'.)ij!ii, and Jvoris. 

'I iic n:rlk noted cities of old in Na- 
tolia were, thofe of Troy or Ilium in 
Phrvria, famed for its fieae and de- 
ftruCtion by the Greeks ; Per^imus in 
Myfir., famous for the l^irth of Galon ; 
in Lydia, Sardis and Philadelphia ; in 
Caria, Laodicea, .\nJ Prienc the coun^ 
try of iiias ; in Ionia, Kphcfus, famous 
for tlie temple of Diana ; in Dori?, Ha- 
licarnaHus, the native foil both of He- 
rodotus anu Dionyfios, called Halicar- 
nafll'nfis frnm the n?.me of his country. 

The mod remarkable rivers in Na- 
tolia are, the iVi:i:ander, with infinite 
windings and turning?, in Phrygia; 
Hermus, and Pactolus with its golden 
lands, in Lydia. Of moi^nt^ins the moft 
confpicuous axc^ Ca.imus in Phrygia, 
whirh fepar.-ites it from Lycia : mount 
Ida in Myfia ; Latmus in Ca'-ia. 

Lyci.x is famous for the burning mount 
ChimaTa, which gave rife to the iJory 
of the monlter with three bodies. 7'he 
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chief city is Patara, whence one of the 
names of Apollo was Patarxus. 

In Pamphylia is mount Taurus, of 
prodigious extent, and which divides all 
Afia into two parts ; thaTto the north 
called Afia on this fide of Taurus, that 
to the fouth, Afia beyond Taurus. 

Cilicia, now called Carmania, The 
city of Tarfus, which was honoured by 
the birth and iiudies of St. Paul, and the 
river Cydnus, belon^ to this country. 

Syria h divided into Paleftinc, Phoe- 
nicia, Antiochia, Cojpagcne, and Ccele* 

Syria. 

Palciline, in the Scriptures called Ca- 
naariy or the Holy Land, and Land of 
Promife, was anciently divided into 
Idamaea, Judxa, Samaria, and Galilee. 
On account of its fertility and great 
abundance, this country is called in 
Scripture, a land flowing with milk and 
honey. 

Gaza is one of the drd cities in Idu- 
maea ; it was inhabited by the fons 
of Anek i whofe gates, being pulled 
down by Samfon, were carried by his 
inirac.ulous ftrength to a neighbouring 
mountain near Hebron. Here alfo wag 
Thpninas, ip which country Samfon 
flew the lion : alfo the defert of Ber- 
faba, whither Agar, Sarah's fervant, 
with her fonlfmael, fled, being turned 
out of doors ; as did Klias, to avoid the 
menaces of Jefabel. 

judasa boafts Jerufalem its metropo- 
lis, the mod famous of all cities in the 
caft, burnt and deftroyed by Titus Vef- 
paflan. • Affiong other principal cities 
belonging to the Jews, and (ituate near 
thecoail, Afcalon was very considerable 
for its Arength and riches ; Aaotus or 
Afdod ; Jamnia ; Joppa : but in the in* 
ladd country flood Bethlehem, fo re- 
nowkied over all the world for the birth 
of Chrift our Saviour ; alfo Jericho, or 
the city of palms, which Jofliua be- 
fieged. Among the towns and villages 
was Elmmaus, in the way to which 
Chriil fliewed himfelf to two of his 
difciples^ the fame day on which he 
rofe from the dead ; alfo Bethphage, 
Bethany, and Gechfemane. 

Jordan was the principal river in Ju- 
dacra, famoQs fot the baptifm of Chrifl 
our Saviour, and other miraculous e- 
vequ recorded in Scripture* Aifhal-> 



tites, called alfo the Dead or Salt Sea, 
is a lake in Judaea. 

Of mountains, there were fome with- 
in and others without the walls of Je. 
rufalem. Moria, on which was built 
the temple of Solomon, was within ; 
the mount of Olives, with the neigh- 
bouring valley of Jchofapha-, and the 
brook Kedron, were without the walls : 
on the weflern fide was mount Calvary, 
called alfo Golgotha, near to which was 
the garden, with the fepulchre in which 
Chrifl was laid. 

Samnria was the name of a city and 
country lying between Judxa and Ga- 
lilee, which nad been bcficgcd and ta- 
ken by SalmanafTar king of Aflyria. 
Among other cities were, Neapolis, 
Gamala, and on the coail, Apollonia; 
Bethel and Dan lay between xnoun* 
tains : the tower of Strato or Ccfarea 
of Palefline (hewed itfelf among the 
principal towns of Galilee, on the coafl^ 
remarkable for the magnificence of iu 
ftrufture, which was enlarged by Herod^ 
and for the bondaigc of St. Paul. 

On the lake otGcnefareth flood Ca- 
pernaum, a rich and noble city, which 
Chriil, leaving Nazareth,hoaourrd with 
his prefencc, dwelling and performing 
many miracles there ; alfo Corazin and 
Bethfaida, the ruin of which cities was 
foretold by Chrifi ; and Julias, Tib^* 
rias, Magdalum, and Tarachxa : be- 
tween the lake of Genefareth and the 
Phoenician fea flood Na2arcth, where 
Chrifi was brought up ; alfo Cana of 
Galilee, where our Saviour performed 
the miracle of turning water into wine. 

Genefareth was the.mofl famous lake 
in Galilee, fo called fVom the adjacent 
country of Gencfar, other wife the fea 
of Tiberias, from a city on the banks 
thereof. It was alfo called the fea of 
Galilee, becaufe it was for (he greateft 
part inclofed in it. Hermon was fa- 
med for its dew, one of the mofl re- 
markable hills ; oppofite to which are 
thofe of Gilboah, on which Saul, king 
of Ifrael, was flain by the Philiitines| 
between thcfe hills is the valley of Jef- 
reel. Th;2bor was the hill on which 
was the transfiguration of Jefus. 

Phoenicia is divided into Upper Ga* 
lilee, or Galilee of the Gentiles, and 
Syro-Phoenicia. Tyre and Sidon were 
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the greateft cities; and Libanon, Anti* 
Libanon , andCarmel , the hlgheft moon- 
tains. 

Antiochene was called Tetrapolis^on 
account of the fonr following towns» 
Antioch« Apamea^ Seleucia, Laodicea. 
In this country are, mount Cafius, and 
therivers Belus^ Lycus, Adones. 
^ In Comagene, the laft diftridt in Sy. 
via, Samofata was once the capital, no- 
ted for the birth of Lucian. 

Coele-Syria, or Syria in the Bottom, 
is divided into three remarkable dif- 
trifts, Decapolis, Tetrachias, and Pal- 
iityra, Damafcus was formerly the ca- 
pital of this kingdom, and of all Syria. 
Mefopotamia>of which Seleucia Mag. 
Bft was anciently one of the principal 
citieiy is fituate between the Tigris and 
Caphrates, Not far from Mefopotamia 
was Babylon, the metropolis of Baby- 
lonia in Aflyria, eminent for the many 
ancient accounts given of it. The part 
of Babylonia towards the fouth is called 
Chaldafa. ^ 

Arabia is diftingnifiied by the names 
of Petrsea, the Defert, and Arabia Fe- 
lix. The firft was inhabited by the Na* 
bathcei, the Defert, by the Nomades 
and Scenitac ; the laft, which abounds 
with fpices and frankincenfe^ by the 
Saracens, the Minaei, and Sabeans, who 
liad a town called Saba. Of all the 
mountains in Arabia of the Defert, the 
JDoft famous was that of Sinai, didin- 
gniihed by the delivery of the law of 
God. 

The moil remarkable modem cities in 
that part of Aiia already defcribed are, 
Damafcus, Aleppo, Alcxandretta, Tri- 
poli of S^ria, and Mecca in Arabia 
Felix, eminent for the birth of Mo- 
hammed. 

Lefbus, Chius, Samus, and Cos, are 
the principal iflands in the ^gean fea ; 
Cyprus and Rhodes in the Afiatic fea ; 
the firft of thefe iflands was anciently 
dedicated to Venus, the other had aco- 
loflal Hatue of the Sun, which was one 
of the fevcn wonders of the world. 

S 2S. AFRICA. 

Africa is the greateft peninfula in the 
world, being joined to Afia by a narrow 
i&bmiis : it has the Red Sea to the eafl. 



the Atlantic to the weft, the Mediterra* 
nean to the north, and the iEtbiopic ta 
the fonth. 

The regions according to which Afri- 
ca isatprefentdiftinguimedare,^gypt, 
Barbary, Biledulgend, Sarra in the De- 
fert, the countrjr of Nigritia^ Upper and 
Lower ^Ethiopia. 

^gypt is divided by the Nile into 
Upper and Lower: it is eminent for the 
cities of Alexandria, Thebes of ^gypt, 
Arfinoe, Heliopolis, and Memphis, and 
near it thofe ftapendons ftradures of the 
pyramids. The metropolis of modern 
Mgypt is Cairo or Alkair. 

The moft celebrated river of ^gypt 
is the Nile, which at a ceruin time of 
the year overflows, and difcharges itfelf 
at feven mouths into thc^gyptian fea. 

Barbary comprehends the country of 
Barca, the eaftern half of which was- by 
the ancients called Cyreniacai the king- 
dom of Tunis, or Africa minor ; the 
country of Tripoli ; that of Tremifen, 
including Numidia ; the kiagdoms of 
Fez and Morocco ; and Dara. Tanis 
is the capiul of the kingdom of that 
name ; Algiers, infamous for its pira- 
cies, is the metropolis of Tremifen* 

Biiedulgerid,ancientlyOfletttliaorthe 
country of Dates, is bounded on the 
fouth by mount Atlas, the higheft in 
all Africa, which old authors nave re- 
ported to fhine with frequent fires in 
the night, and to refound with the fongs 
of Satyrs and ^gipans, and the noife of 
drums and cymbals. 

Sarra or Zaara of the Defert, an- 
ciently Lybia interior, confifts of im- 
menfe deferts, with dens and retreats of 
wild beafts, and reaches from mount 
Atlas to the River Niger. 

The country of Nigritia is waftied by 
the Niger, the nobleft river in Africa ; 
and is divided into feveral diftri^, the 
chief of which is Guinea ; the coaft of 
which, from the quantity of gold found 
there, is called the Golden coaft. 

Ethiopia is divided into Upper or 
die kingdom of Abyflinia, and Lower, 
and the regions of Congo, Monomota- 
pa, Cafreria, Zangibar, Ajan, Nubia« 
and Troglodyiica. 

The moft noted inhabitants of Africa 
among the ancients were the Egyp- 
tians, who contended with the Scythi- 
ans 
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ams for the ant^uity of their naiion, 
aad were the inventors of many arts. 
Befides thefe were the Nafamones, Ffyl. 
li, Nomadcs,Trbglodyt«, Garamantcs, 
Maori, Ga^tuli, NQbii,Nigritia?,^thi- 
opes Anthropophagi, or Canibals, now 
pilled Caffres or Hottentots. 

The greateft ifland near the African 
coaft is that of Madagafcar, difcovered 
in 1492; theiflandsof CapeVerd, Ma- 
deira, and the Canaries, with that of 
St. Thomas and St. Helena in the ^thi- 
opic fea, defcrve notice, 

§ 29. AMERICA. 

It is bounded on the north by the 
Ardtic Lands ; on the fouth by the ftraits 
of Magellan, which feparate it from 
Terra del Fucgo ; on the eaft by the 
' Atlantic or Wenem ocean ; on the weft 
by the Pacific or South fea. 

The whole continent of America is 
divided into north and fouth, by a nar- 
row ifthmus pafling between them. 

In North America are the following 
countries : 

""New England, 
New Ham[ 
Connedicutj 
Rhode Iflandi 

New York, — New York. 
New Jerfies, -— Elizabeth- town 






»gJ""5. 7 of whiiji the 
ampflure, I i„cip,l town 



Pennfylvania, 
Delaware, 
Maryland, — 
Virginia, — 

North Carolina, 
South Carolina, 



\ Philadelphia 

Baltimore 

Williamfburg 
•' Edenton 
Charles- town 
Savannah. 



^Georgia, — 

Ar6iic Lands, New Wales, Green. 
land. 

Labrador or New Britain* 

New Albion, California. 

Mexico or New Spain, in which is 
tl^e ^ity of Mexico. 



New Mexico or Grenada, with the 
town of Santa Fe. 

Louifiana, with the city of New Or- 
leans. 

Florida, with thecity of St. Auguftin. 

Canada, in which the principal towa 
is Quebec. 

Nova Scotia, principal town Halifax* 

Principal rivers in North Americaare, 
St. Laurence, and MiffiiGpi. 

South America is divided into the 
following great parts : Terra Firma, 
with the city of Panama; Peru, in 
which is Lima; Brafi), with St. Sal- 
vador ; Land of the Amazons ; Chilis 
in which is St. Jago ; Paraguay, inth 
the town called Afiumption; Magel- 
lanic lands. 

Principal rivers in South America are, 
the Rio de la Plata, and Amazon. 

The chief of the American iflands are 
as follows : Newfoundland, Cape Bre« 
ton, Bermudas, &c. 

§30. Islands i«/>&f West Indiis- 

Cuba, Hifpaniola or St. Domingo^ 
Jamaica, Porto Rico, Barbadoes, Lu- 
cayoB or Bahama Ifles ; the Antilles or 
Caribbees ; with many others of lefs 
note, 

§ 31. Arctic Lands* 

The lands included under this name 
are New Guinea, which lies to the 
eaft of the Molucco iflands in the Ead 
ladies ; New Britain, a little to the eail 
of New Guinea ; New Holland, to the 
fouth of the Moluccos ; Van Diemen's 
land, to the fouth- eaft of New Hol- 
land ; the Terra Auftralis, to the (buth- 
weft of the Cape of Good Hope in 
Africa ; the lands of the Holy Spirit* 
which lie about 20 degrees to the eaft 
of New Holland ; and New Zeland, 
which lies as many to the eaft of Van 
Diemen*s land. 
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A New Chronological Table of Remarkable EvcntSi 

Difcoveries, aiid Inventions : 

AlfOy the lEvZy die Country, and Writings of Learned Men. 

^ht whole compithending in one View, the Analyfis or Outlines of General Hiftofy froBi 

the Creation to the preljuit Time. 



Before 

Chrift. 

4004 'TT^HE creation of the world, and Adam and Eve. 

4003 X '^he birth of Cain> the iiril who was born of a wonian. 

3017 Enoch, for his piety, is tranilated into Heaven. 

2548 The old world is deflroyed by a deluge which continoed 377 days* 

3247 The Tower of Babel is built about this time by Noah's pofterity, apon 

which God miraculouQy confounds their language^ and thus difperics 

them into different nations.. 
About the fame time Noah is, with great probability, fappofed to have 

parted from his rebellious ofFspring, and to have led a colony of fome 

of the more t]:a6lab]e into the Eaft^ and there either he or one of hit 

fucceifors to have founded the ancient Chinefe monarchy. 
2234 The celeHial obfervations are begun at Babylon, the city which firft gave 

birth to learning and the fciences. 
±188 Mifraim* the fon of Ham, founds the kingdom of Egypt, which lafted 

1663 year?, down to the conquefl of Cambyfes, in 515 before Chrift. 
Sb59 Nitius, the fon of Belus, founds the kingdom of Afyria, which lafted above 

loco years, and out of its ruins were formed the AiTyrians of Babylon, 

thofe of Nineveh, and the kingdom of the Medes* 
1921 The covenant of God made with Abram, when he leaves Haran to go into 

Canaan, which begins the 430 years of fojourning. 
1897 The cities of Sodom and Gomorrah are dellroycd for their wickdnefs, by 

fire from Heaven. 
1856 The kingdom of Argos, in Greece, begins under Inachus. 
1822 Memnon, the Egyptian, invents the letters. 
1715 Promethus firft ftruck fire from flints. 
1635 Jofeph dies in Egypt, which concludes the book of Genefis, containing a 

period of 2369 years. 
1574 Aaron born in Egypt : 1490, appointed by God firft high-prieft of the If- 

raelites. 
1571 Mofes, brother to Aaron, born in Egypt, and adopted by Pharaoh's 

daughter, who educates him in all the learning of the Egyptians. 
J556 Cecrops brings a colony of Saites from Egypt into Attica, and begins the 

kingdom of Athens, in Greece. 
1546 ScaAfiander comes from Crete into Phrygia, and begins the kingdom of 

Troy. 
1493 Cadmus carried the Phoenician letters into Greece^ and built the citadel of 

Thebes. 
1491 Mofes performs a number of miracles in Egypt, and. departs from that 
kingdom, together with 6oo,eoo Ifr^elites, beiides children; which- 
completed the 430 years of fojourning. They miraculoufly pafs through 
the Red Sea, and come to the defert of Sinai, where Mofes receives from 
God, and delivers to the people, the Ten Commandments, and the other 
hws, and k\A up the tabernacle, and in it the ark of the covenant. 

1 485 The 
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1485 Tbf f rft fliip that appeared w Greece was brought from Egypt by Danatia, 

v.t;o arrived at Rhodes, and brought with hiiu his fii'ry daughters. 
1453 The firft Olympic games celebrated at Olympia, in Greece. 

1452 The Pentateuch, or five firll books of Mofes, arc wriuea in tiie land of 
Moab, where he died the year following, aged no. 

1451 The Jfraelltes, after fojourning in the wildernefs forty years, arc led un* 
der ]ofhua into the land of Canaan, where they fix themfelve^, after 
having fabdued the natives; and the period of the fabbatical year com* 
mences. 

1406 Iron is found in Greece from the accidental burning of the woods. 

1198 The rape of Helen by Paris, which» in 1 193, gave rife to the Trojan war, 
and fieore of Troy \}y the Greeks^ which continued ten years^ when thac 
city was taken and burnt. 

IC49 David is fcle king of Ifrael. 

1004 The Temple is folemnly dedicated by Solomon, 

' Sgb Elijah, the prophet, is tranftated to Heaven. 

$94 Money firfl made of gold and filver at Argos. 

S6g The city of Carthage, in Africa, founded by queen Dido. 

8.14 The kingdom of Maccdon begins. 

753 i£ra of the building of Rome in Italy by Romulus, firft king of the Ro« 
mans. 

720 Samaria taken, after three years fiege, and the kingdom of Ifrael finUhedr 
by Salmanafar^ king .of AiTyria, who carries the ten tribes into cap- 
tivity. 
The firft eclipfe of the moon on record. 

659 Byzantium (now Conllahtinople) built by a colony of.Atheniant. 

i6o4 By order of Nccho, king of Egypt, fome Phoenicians failed from the Red 
Sea round Africa, and returned by the Mediterranean. 

600 Thales, of Miletus, travels into Egypt, confults the priefts of Memphis, 
acquires the knowledge of geometry, allronomy, and philofophy ; re- 
turns to Greece, calculates eclipfes, gives general notions of the uni« 
rerCe, and maintains that one Supreme Intelligence regulates all its inO'^ 
tions. 
Maps, globes, and the figns of the Zodiac, invented by Anaximander, the 
fcholar of Thales. 

597 Jehoiakin, king of Judah, is carried away captive* by Nebuchadneazar, to 
Babylon. 

587 The city of Jerufalcm taken, after a fiege of 18 months. 

562 The firil comedy at Athens adled upgn a moveable fcaffold. 

559 Cyrus the firft king of Perfia. 

538 The kingdom of Babylon finiihed ; th^t city being taken by Cyrns; who, 
in 536, ifTues an edifl for the return of the Jews. 

^34 The ftrft tragedy was adted at Athens, on a waggon, by Thefpis. 

J 26 Learning is greatly encouraged at Athens, and a public library firft 
founded. 

515 The fecond Temple at Jerufalem is finiflied under Darius. 

509 Tarquin,'the feventh and lad king of the Romans, is expelled, luid Rofie 
is governed by two confuls, and other republican magiftrates, till the 
battle of Pharialia, being a fpace of 461 years. 

.504 Sardis taken and burnt by the Athenians, which gave occafion to the Per- 
fian invafion of Greece* 

486 ^fchylus, the Greek poet, firft gains the prize of tragedy. 

481 Xerxes the Great, hing of Perfia, begins his expedition again ft- Greece* 

458 Ezra is fent from Babylon to jerufalem, with the captive Jews, and the 
veflels of gold and filver. Sec, being feventy weeks of yean, or 4^ years 
before the crucifixion of our Saviour. • - • 

454 The 
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4J4 Tht RoaMDS fend to Athens for Sblon't htws. «. 

45 1 The Decemrifs created it RotiiCy and the hiwud the twelre Ufalea compiled 

and ratified. 
430 The hiftory of the Old Teftamient finUhet about this time. 

Malachiy the laft of the prophets. 
400 Socrates, the foander od moral philofopby among the Greeks, believes the 
immorulitjr of the foal, and a ftate of rewards and panilhmentsk for which, 
and other fablimc do^ines, he is put to death oy the Athenian^ who 
ibon after repent, and ereft to his memory a ftatue of brais. 
331 Alexander the Great, king of Macedon, conquers Darius king of Perfia, 
and other nations of Afia. 323, Dies at Babylon, and his empire is di« 
vided by his generals .into four kingdoms. 
2S5 Dionyfitts, of Alexandria, began his ailronomjcal mm, op. Monday June 26, 
being the firft who found the exad folar year to coniift of 365 days* 
5 hours, and 49 minutes. 
184 Ptolemv Philadelphus, king of Egypt, employs Deventy-two interpreters to 
tranflate the Old Teftament into the Greek language, which is called the 
Septuagint* 
269 The firll coining of filver at Rome. 
264 The firft Punic war begins, and continues 23 years. Thi chronology of the 

Arandelian marbles compofed. 
260 The Romans firft concern tnemfelves in naval 'affairs, and defeat the Car* 

thaginians at fea. 
237 Hamikar, the Carthaginian, caufes his fon Hannibal, at nine years old, to 

fwear eternal enmity to the Romans. 
218 The fecond Punic war begins, and continues 17 years. Hannibal pafles the 
Alps, and defeats the Romans in feveral battles ; but, being amufed by 
his women, does not improve his vidlories by the ilorming of Rome. 
1.90 The firft Roman army enters Afia, and from the fpoils of Antiochns brings 

the Afiatic luxury firft to Rome. 
268 Perfens defeated by the Romans, which ends the Macedonian kingdom. 
167 The firft library ereded at Rome, of books brought from Macedonia. 
163 The government of Judea under the Maccabees begins, and continues 126 

years. 
146 Carthage, the rival to Rome, is razed to the ground by the Romans. 
135 The hilory of the Apocrypha ends. 
52 Julius Csefar makes his firft expedition into Britain; 

47 The battle of Pharfalia between Csfar and Pompey, in which the latter is 
defeated. 
The Ale4andrian library, confifting of 400,000 valuable books, burnt by 
accident. 
4j The war of Africa, in which Cato kills himfelf. 

The folar year introduced by Caefar. 
44 Cssfar, the greateft of the Roman conquerors, after having fought fifty 
pitched battles, and ilain 1,192,000 men, and overturned the lilK^rties of 
his country, is killed in the fenate-houfe. 
35 The battle of A£tium fought, in which Mark Anthony and Cleopatra are 

totally defeated by Odtavius, nephew to Julius Csefar. 
}0 Alexandria, in Egypt, is taken by Odavius, upon which Anthony and 
Cleopatra put themfelvcs to death, and Egypt is reduced to a Roman 
province. 
27 O&avius, by a decree of the fenate, obtains the title of Auguftus Cssfiu*, ^nd 
an abfolute exemption from the laws, and is properly the firit Roman 
emperor. 
8 Rome at this time is fifty miles in circumference, and contains 463JO00 mt« 
&i to bear arms. 

The 
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The temple of Janus is fhat by Augufttts, as ttt: emblem of vamrfal peaoe» 
and J£ S U S C H RI&T is borm om Monday, December 2j. 

12 ' Difpotes with the dodors m the Temple^ 

27 ■ is baptized in the Wilderneis by John ; 

33 ■ is crucified on Friday, April 3* at 3 o'cbck P. M. 

His RefnrreaioQ on Sunday, April 5 : his Afcenfion, Thurfday^ 
May 14. 
36 St» Paal converted. 

39 St. Matthew writes his Gofpeh 
Pontius Pilate kills himfelf. 

40 The name of Chriftians firft given at Antioch to the followers of Cfariff. 

43 Claudius Casfar's expedition into Briuin. 

44 St. Mark writes his Gofpel. 

49 London is founded bv the Romans ; 368, furrounded by Ditto with a wall« 
fome parts of which are fUU obfervable. 

51 Caradacus, the Britiih king, is carried in chains to Rome. 

52 The council of the apoftles at Jerufalem, 
55 St. Luke writes his Gofpel. 

59 The emperor Nero puts his mother and brothers to death. 

■■ pcrfccntes the Druids in Britain. 

61 Boadicea, the Britiih queen, defeats the Romans ; but 29 conquered ibon after 

by Suetonius, governor of Britain. 

62 Sc Paul is fent in bonds to Rome— writes his Epiilles between 51 and 66. 

63 The AAs of the Apoftles written. 

Chriftianity is fuppofed to be introduced into Britain by St. Paul, or fome 
of his difciples, about this time. 

64 Rome fet on are, and burned for fix days ; upon which began (under Nero) 

the firft periecution againft the Chriftians. 

67 St. Peter and St. Paul put to death. 

70 Whilfl: Che fadious Jews are deftro/ing one another with mutnal fury, Titus, 
the Roman general, cakes Jerufalem, which is razed to the ground, and 
Che plough made to pafs over it. 
83 The philofophers expelled Rome by Domitxao. 

S5 Julius Agrioola, governor of South Britain, to prote^ the civilifced Britons 
froip the incurtiotis of the Caledonians, builds a line of forts between the 
riv^s Forth and Clyde; defeats the Caledonians under Oalgacus on the 
Grampian hills ; and firft (ails round Britain, which he difcovers to be ml 
ifland. 
96 St. John the Evangelift wrote his Revelation— >his Gofoel in ^ 

1 21 The Caledonians reconquer from the Romans all the fouthem parts of Scot* 
land ; upon which the emperor Adrian builds a wall between Newcaftle 
and Carliile; but this alfo proving ineffe^ual, Pollius Urbicos, the Ro- 
man general, about the year 144, repairs Agricola's forts, which be joins 
by a wall four yards thick. 

13; The fecond Jewiib war ends, when they were all baniihed Judaea.- 

139 Jttftin writes his firft Apology for the Chriftians. 

141 A number of herefics appear about this time. * 

ij« The emperor Antoninus Pius ftops the perfecntion agaunft the ChriC- 
tians. 

217 The Septua^int faid to be, found in a caik. 

22a About chis cime the Roman empire begins to fink onder its own weighc« 
The Barbarians begin their irruptions, and the Ooths have anaoal tribute 
not to moleft the empire. 

260 Valecias is taken prifoner by Sapor, kkg of Pcrfia, and flayed alive. * ( 

. 2^4 Silk 
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#74 Silk firft brooght from India : the manafaAory of it introdoced into Europe 

by Tome monks, ^51 ; firft worn by the clergy in England, 1534* 
291 Two emperors, and two Caefars, march to defend the four, quarters of the 

empire. 
306 Conflantine the Great begins his reign, 
'308 Cardinals firft began. 
J 13 The tenth perfecution ends by an edift of Conftantine, who favours the 

Chrifttans, and gives fall liberty to their religion. 
314 Three bifhops, or fathers, are fent from Qritain to affift at the council of 

Aries. ( 

325 The firft general council at Nice, when 318 fathers attended, againft Aria's, 

where was compoTed the famous Nicene Creed, which we attribute to 

them. 
328 Conllantine removes the feat of empire from Rome to Byzantium* which is 

thenceforwards called Conftantinople. 
^51 ., orders all the heathen temples to be deftroyed. 

363 The Roman emperor Julian, furnamed the Apoftate, endeavours in vain to 

rebuild the temple of Jerufalem. 

364 The Roman empire is divided into the eaflern (Conftantinople the capital) 

and weftern.(of which Rome continued to be the capital) each being now 
under the government of different emperors, 

400 Bells invented by bifhop Paulinus, of Campagnia. 

404 The kingdom of Caledonia, or Scotland, revives under Fergus. 
.406, The Vandals, Alans, and Suevi, fpread into France and Spain* by a con- 
ceflion of Honorius, emperor of the Weft. 

410 Rome taken and plundered by Alaric, king of the Vifi-Goihs. 

412 The Vandals begin their kingdom in Spain. 

490 The kingdom of France begins upon the Lower Rhine, ander Pharamond. 

426 The Romans, reduced to extremities at home, withdraw their troops from 
. Britain, and never return ; advifing the Britons to arm in their own de- 
fence, and trull to their own valour. 
"446 The Britons, now left to themfelves, are greatly harrafled by the Scots and 
Pidts, upon which they once more make their complaint to the Romans, 
but receive no alTjAancefrom that quarter. 

447 Attila (furnamed the Scourge of God) with his Huns, ravages the Roman 
empire. 

449 Vortigern, king of the Britons, invites the Saxons into Britain, againft the 
Scots and Pidls. 

455 The Saxons having rcpulfed the Scots and Piclji, invite over more of their 
counci^mei), and begin toeftablifti themfeivey in Kent, under Hengift. 

476 The weftern empire is iiniftied, 523 years after the battle of Pharfalia; upon 
the ruins of which fcveral new ifates arifc in Italy and other parts, confift- 
ing of Goths, Vandals, Huns, and other Barbarians, under whom litera- 
ture is extinguiftied, and the works of the learned are deftroyed. 

496 Clovis, king of France, baptized, and Chriftianity begins in that kingdom. 

508 Prince Arthur begins his reign over the Britons. 

513 Confiantinoplc bc:fieged by Vitalianus, whofe fleet is burned by a fpeculnm 
of brafs. 

516 The computing of time by the Chriftian xra is introduced by Dionyfius t&e 
monk. 

529 The code of Juftinian, the eaftern emperor, fs publiflied. 

557 A terrible plague all over Europe, Afia, and Africa, which continues near 
50 years. • 

581 Latin ceafed to be fpokcn about this time in Italy. 

596 Auguftine the monk comes into England with for^y monks. 

10 606 Here 
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606 Here begins the power of the popes, hj the conoeffiont of PhociSj emperor 

of the ea(l. 

622 Mahomet, the falfe prophet, flies from Mecca to Medina, in Arabia, in the 
44th year of hit age and loth of his miniftry, when he laid the foundauoa 
of the Saracen empire, and from whom the Mahometan princes to this 
day claim their defcent. His followers compute their time from this 
sera, which in Arabic is called Hegira, i. e. the Flight. 

637 Jerufalem is taken by the Saracens, or followers of Mahomet. 

640 Alexandria in Egypt is taken by Ditto, and the grand library there bamt 
by order of Omar, their caliph or prince* 

653 The Saracens now extend their conqaefts on every fide, and retaliate the 
barbarities of the Goths and Vandals opon their pofterity. 

664 Glafs invented in England by Benalt, a monl^> 

685 The Britons, after a brave ftroggle of near 150 years, are totally expelled 
by the Saxons* and driven into Wales and Cornwall. 

713 The Saracens conauer Spain. 

726 The controverfy about images begins, and occafions many infarreAions io 
the eaflem empire. 

748 The computing of years from the birth of Chrift began to be ufed in hiftory« 

749 The race of Abbas became caliphs of the Saracens, and encourage learning* 
762 The city of Bagdad upon the Tigris is made the capital for the caliphs of 

the houfe of Abbas. 

800 Charlemagne, king of France, begins the empire of Germany, afterwards 
called the weflern empire ; gives the prefent names to the winds and 
months ; endeavours to reftore learning in Europe; but mankind are not 
yet difpofed for it, being folely engrofied in military enterprizes. 

826 Harold, king of Denmark, dethroned by his fubjeds, for being a Chriftian. 

828 Egbert, king of Weflex, unites the Heptarchy, by the name of England, 

836 The Flemings trade to Scotland for fiOi. n 

83 Ij The Scots and Fids have a decifive battle, in which the former prevail, and 
both kingdoms are united by Kenneth, which begins the fecond period 
^ of the Scoctifh hiftory. 

867 The Danes begin their ravages in England. 

896 Alfred the Great, after fubduing the DaniQi invaders (againft whom he 
fought 55 battles by fea and land), compofei his body of laws ; divtdta 
England into counties, hundreds, and tythings ; ereds county courts, 
and founds the univerfity of Oxford, about this lime. 

915 The univerfity of Cambridge founded. 

936 Tht Saracen empire is divided by ufurpation into feven kingdoms. 

975 Pope Boniface VII. is depofed and banifhf d for his trimes. 

979 Coronation oaths faid to be firft ufed in England. 

991 The figures in arithmetic are brought into Europe by the Saracens from 
Arabia. Letters of the alphabet were hitherto ufed. 

996 Otho III. makes the empire of Germany eledive. 

999 Boleflaus, the firll king of Poland. 
1000 Paper made of cotton rags was in ufe ; that of linen rags in 1170: the ma- 

nufadtory introduced into England at Dartford, J ^88. 
icos All the old churches are rebuilt abjut this time in a new manner of archi- 

tefturc. 
1015 .Children forbidden by law to be fold by their parents in England. 
1017 Canute, king of Denmark, gets pofleffion of England. 

1040 1 he Danes, after feveral engagements with various faccefs, are about this 

time driven out of Scotland, and never again return in a hoitile mhnner. 

1041 The Saxon line reitored under Edward the Confcfibr. 

^043 TheTujks (a nation of adventurers fronvTartary, ferving hitherto in the 
armies of contending princes) become formidable, and take poiTefljonpf 
Petfia. 
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XA54 Leo IX. t|^e firft pope that kept up an army. 

2057 Malcolm III. king of Scotland, kills the tyrant Macbeth at Duofinane, and 

. marries the printefs Margaret^ fider to Edgar Atheling. 
1065 The Turks take Jerufalem from the Saracens. ^ 

1060 The battle of Haftines fought, between Harold and William (fumamed the 
baftard) duke of Normandy^ io which Harold is conquered and ilainj 
after which William becomes king of England, 
1070 Wiliiani introduced the feudal law. 
Mufical notes invented. 

1075 Henry IV. emperor of Germany, and the pope, quarrel about the nomina* 
-. * jtion of the German bilhops. Hepry^ in penance^ walks barefooted to the 

pope, towards the^j^nd of January; 

1076 JulHces of the peace firA appointed io England. 

10^0 Doomfday^book began to be compiled by order of William, from a furvey 
of all the eftates in England, and finimed in 1086. 
The Tower of London built by Ditto, to curb his Engliih fubjedis ; num- 
bers of whom ily to Scotland , where they introduce the Saxon or Engliih 
language, are prote£led by Malcolm, and have lands given th^m. 

IC91 The Saracens .in Spain, being hard prefledby the Spaniards, call to their 
aflidance Jofeph, king pf Morocco ; by which the Moors get pofleffion of 
all the Saracen, dominions in Spain. 

IC96 The firfl crufade'to the Holy Land is begun under feveral Chriftiao princes, 
to drive the: infidels from Jerufalem. . 

mo Edgar Atheling. the laft of the Saxon prances^ dies in England^ where he 
. iud been .permitted to refide as a fubje^. 

1 1 18 The order of the Knights Templars inflituted, to defend the Sepulchre at 
Jerufalem, and to pr6tedl Ghri^an flrangers. 

1 1 gi The canon law colleaed by Gratian, a monk of Bologna. 

1 163 Lopdon bridge, confilHng of ig fmall arches, firft builc of flone. ^ 

1^164 The Teutonic order of religious knights begins in Germany. 

VI ^2 Henry U. kiqg of England (and firft of the Flantagenets) takes pofTefiion 
of Ireland; which, from that period, has been governed by an £ngli(h 
viceroy, or lord lieutenant. 

tjy& England is divided, by Henry, into fix circuits^ and juftice is difpenfed by 

t\'- itinerant judges; } 

1180 Glafs windows began to be ufed in private houfes in England. 

1181 The laNvs of England are digefted about this time by Glanville. 

1182 Pope Alexander ill. compelled the kings of England and France to hold tKp 

iHrrups of his faddle when he mounted his horfe. 

1186 The great conjundion of the fun and moon and all the planets in Libra> 
happened in September. 

L19Z The battle of Afcalon, in Judaea, in which Richard, king of England, de« 
feats Saladioe's army, confifting of 300,000 combatants. 

1194 Dieu et man Droit firft ufed as a motto by Richard, on a vidlory over the 
French. 

1200 Chimneys were not known in England. 

Surnames now began to be ufed ; firft among the nobility. 

1 208 London incorporated, and obtained their firft charter, for clefling their Lord 
Mayor and other magiftraies, from king John. 

1215 Magna Charta, is figned by king John and the barons of England. 
Court o- Common Fleas eilabliflied. 

1227 The Tartars, a new race of heroes, under Gingis-Kan, emerge from the 
northern parts of Afia, over-run all the Saracen empire, and, in imi- 
tation of former conquerors, carry deach and defolation wherever they 
march, 

/2JJ The Jnquifition, begun in 1204, is now trufted to the Dominicans. 

1233 The 
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1233 The hoafes of London, and other cities in England, France, and Germany, 

Ih'll thatched with draw. 
1253 The famous aftronomical tables are compofed by AIonzo» king of Caliile. 
1 2!; 8 T'he Tartars take Bagdad, which £nifhes the empire of the Saracens^ 
1263 Acho, king of Norway, invades Scotland with 160 fail^ and lands 20,000 

men at the mouth of the Clyde, who are cut to pieces by Alexander IIJ. 

who recovers the weflern ifles. 
1264' According to fome writers, the commons of England were not fummoned to 

parliament till this period. 
1269 The Hamburgh company incorporated in England. 
1273 The empire of the prefent Auilrian family begins in Germany. 
1282 Llewellyn, prinae of Wales, defeated and killed by Edward L who unites 

that principality to England. 
1284. Edward IL born at Caernarvon, is the fird prince of Wales. 
1 285 Alexander III. king of Scotland, dies, and that kingdom is difputed by 

twelve candidates, who fubmit their claims to the arbitration of Edward, 

king of England ; which lays the foundation of a long and defolating 

war between both nations. 
1293 There is a regular fucceflion of Engliih parliaments from this year, being 

the 22d of Edward L 
1298 The prefent Turkifh empire begins in Bichynia under Ottoman. ' 
Silver-hafted knives, fpoons, and cups^ a great luxury. 
Tallow candles fo great a luxury, that fpUnters of wood were ufed for 

lights. * 

Wine fold by apothecaries as a cordial. 
1302 The mariner's compafs invented^ or improved, by Qivia, of Naplf«» 

1 307 The beginning of the Swifs cantons. 

1308 The popes remove to Avignon, in France, for 70 years. 
1310 Lincoln's Inn fociety eftabliihed. 

13 14 The battle of Bannockburn, between Edward II. and Robert Brace, which 
eftabliihes the latter on the th^Ofie of Scotland. 
The cardinals fet fire to the conclave, and feparate. .A vacancy in the papal 
chair for two years. 
1 320 Gold firft coined in Chrillendom ; 1344, ditto in England. 

1336 Two Brabant weavers fettle at York, which, (nys Edward III. may prove of 

great benefit to us and our fubje^., 

1337 The firft comet whofe courfe is defcribed with an aftronomical exadtnefs. 
J1340 Gunpowder and guns firft invented by Swarts, a monk of Cologn ; 1346, 

Edward III. had four pieces of cannon, which contributed to gain him 
the battle of Crefly ; 1346, bombs and mortars were invented. 
Oil-painting firft made ufe of by John Vaneck. 
Heralds college inftitated in England. 
1 344 The firft creation to titles by patents ufed by Edward III. 
1346 The battle of Durham, in which David, king of Scots, is taken pri- 

foner. 
1349 ^^^ order of the Garter inftituted in England by Edward III. altered in 

1557* and confifts of 26 knights* • 
1352 The lurks firft enter Europe. 

13^4 The money in Scotland till now the fame as in England. 
1356 The battle of Poifliers, in which king John of France, and his Ton, ar^ 

taken prifoners by Edward the Black Prince. 
1397 Coals firft brought to London. 

1358 Arms of England and France firft quartered by Edward III. 
1362 1 he law pleadings in England changed from French toEnglifh, as a favour 
of Edward III. to his people. 
John WickliiFe, anEngliftiman, begins about this time tooppofe the errors 
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^ of the church of Rome frith great tcatenefi aad fpirit. Hii fbll6«f etl 
->' . .|4« called Xolkrds. 
1 186 A company of linen -wcfvefs, from the Netherlandi^ eftaUifted in Loiidon. 

. ^ ^ Wia4ior4»ftte buiU by. Edward III. 
1388 liie battle of Otterbnnn. between Hotfpar and the earl of Dooglat. 
1391 Cards zntoittd In, Prance for the king'9 amnfement. 
1399 Wcftminfter abbey built and enlar|;edk--.Weftmtnfter hall ditto. 

; "^Qrd^i of the Bath inftituM ac the coronation of Henry IV. 2 icue wi J H 



172c, confining of 38 knights. 

1410 Guildhall, London^ built. . . 

j^f I Th^ ontverfinr of jS[t: il^drewVln Sfcotland founded. 

1-4I5 ^Tke batile bt Agibcbnrt c^iqed over the French bjr HenrjrV. of England. 

1428 The ifiege of Orleans^ 'the nrft.bloW to the Engliih ppwer iii Franoe. 

1430. .About this time Lanrentios of Hai'lelm inv^nittd the art of printing, which 
he pradtiied with feparate woodeii tyjies'. ' Oottemburgh afterwards in* 
Tented cut meul types : but the art was carried to perfedion by Peter 
Schpefier, who invented the mode of caiiog^ the types in matrices. Fre- 
derick Corfellis began to print at Oxford, m 1468, with wooden typ^ ; 
but it was William Caxton who introdnced into England the art of print* 
ing with fnfile types, in 1474^ 

1446 The Vatican library founded at Rome* 

The fea breaks in at Dort, in Holland, anrd drowns ic6,o0o people. 

1453 Conftantinople taken b^ the Turks, which ends the Eaftem empire> 1 123 

years from iu dedication by Conftantine the Great, and 2206 years from 
the foundation of Rome. 

1454 The onirerfity of Gla^pw, in Scotland, founded. ' - 
1460 Engraving and etching in copper invented. 

1477 The univerfity of Aberdeen, m Scotland, founded. 

I483 Richard III. king of England, and laft of the Plantagenets, h defeated and 
killed at the battle of Bofworth, by Henry (Tudor) VII. which puts an 
end to the civil wars between the houfes of York and Lancafier^ after a 
ctmteft of 30 years, and the lofs of 100,000 men. 

1486 Henry eftabliflies fifi^ yeomen of the guards, the firfl Handing army. 

1489 Maps and fea-tharts firft brought to England by Barth. Columbus. 

k^i William Grocyn publiciv teaches the Greek language at Oxford. 

The Moors, hitherto a formidable enemy to the native Spaniards, are en- 
tlreliy fqbdued. by Fefdinand, and become fobjeds to that prince on cer- 
tain conditions, which are III pbferved by the Spaniards, whofe clergy 
. . . ^.'Cniploy the powers of the Inquifition, with all its tortures; and in 1609, 
near one mituon of the Moors are driven from Spain to the oppofiie coaH 
of Africa, from whence they originally came. ' 
.1492 America Brfk difcovered by Columbus, a Genoefe, ih'the fcrvice of Spain. 

1494 Algebra firft known in EnroDe. 

1497 The Pbrtoguefc firft fail to the Eaft Indies by the. Cape of Good Hope. 

?:. VSoMth' America difcpverpd by Americus yefpufins, from whom it has its 

-.c, -- nain^. 

1499 North America ditto, for Hiyty Vn..by Cabot. 

4^a Maximilian divides the. empireof Gerdiany into fi3c circles, and adds four 
.;. more in 1512. , . 

1505 Shillings firft coined in England^ 

rpl9i^Gardening .introduced intq EngUfi.d frp|n.:the Netherlands, from whence 
vegetables were ^qipor^cd bjcherto. ... 

1513 The battle of fjovydcn^ii^ which James ^ of Scotland is killed, with the 
flower of his nobiiity. , ., '' V , , . *! ^ ^ 

1517 Martin L«herWfs.4if.P^^ ]'■■:^^■:..r to'.- ": '. 

' "" t. 9gypi « conquered by the Turki. . -^ . 

.. * ' 1518 Magellan, 
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1518 Magellan, in the fervice of Spain, firft difcovers the firaits of that nan^ ia 
South America. 

1520 Henry VIIL for his writings in favour of popery, receives the title of De- 
fender of the Faith from his Holinefs. 

1529 The name of Proteftant takes its rife from the Reformed protefting againft 
the church of Rome, at the diet of Spires in Germany. 

1534 The Reformation takes place in England, under Henry VIII* 

1537 Religions houfes diflblved by Ditto. 

1539 The ^rR Engliih edition of the Bible authorized ; the prefent tranflation 
finilhed 161 1* 
Abont this time cannon began to be ufed in (hipt. 

1543 Silk dockings firft worn by the French king $ firfl worn In England by qotea 

Elizabeth* ]$6i ; the fteel frame for weaving invented by the Rev. Mr* 
Lee, of St. John's College, Cambridge^ 1589. 
Pins irtt ufed in England, before which time the ladies ufed fkewers. 

1544 Good lands let in England at one (hilling per acre, 

1545 The famous council of Trent begins, and continues 18 years. 

1546 Firfl law in England, eftsCblifliing the intereft of money at ten fir cent* 
1549 Lords lieutenants of counties inflituted in England* 

15P Horfe guards inftituted in England. 

1555 The RuiBan company eftablilhed in England. 

1558 Queen Elizabeth begins her reign. 

1560 The Reformation in Scotland completed by John Knox; 

l$6j Knives firft made in England* 

1^69 Royal Exchange firft built. 

1572 1 he great ma&cre of ProteHants at Paris. 

1579 The Dutch (hake off the Spanifh yoke, and the republic of Holland begins* 
Engliih Eaft India company incorporated— <-efiab)tflied 1600* 

■ Turkey company incorporated. 

1580 Sir Francis Drake returns from hb voyage round the world, being the firft 

Enelilh circumnavigator. 
Parochial regifter firft appofnted in England* 

1582 Pope Gregory introduces the New Style in Italy; th6 5th of O^ber being 

counted ic. 

1583 Tobacco firft brought from Virginia into England. 

1587 Mary queen of ^Scots is beheackd by order of Elizabeth, afier 18 years im* 

prifonment. * 

1588 The Spanifli Armada deftroyed by Drake and other EngKfli admirals* 
Henry i V. pafles the edid of Nantes, tolerating the Proteftants. 

1589 Coaches firil introduced into England ; hackney a6l 1693 ; increafed la lOdO, 

in 1770. 

1590 Band of penfioners inftituted in England. 

1 591 Trinity College, Dublin, founded. 

1597 Watches firft brought into England from Germany* 

1602 Decimal arithmetic invented at Bruges. 

1603 Queen Elizabeth (the laft of the Tudors) diet, and nominates Jamts Vl. of 

Scotland (and firft of the Stuarts) as her fucceflbr ; which unitei both 
kingdoms under the name of Great Britain. 

1605 The gunpowder-plot difcovered at Wedminfter ; bein^ a projeft of dM Ro« 

man catholics to blow up the king and both houfes of parliament* 

1606 Oaths of allegiance firft adminiftered in England. 

1608 Galileo, of Florence, firft difcovers the fatellitet about the planet Sattnif 

by the telefcope, then juft invented in Holland. 
1610 Henry IV. it murdered at Paris, l^ Ravaillac, a prieft* 
i^il Baronets firft created in England, by Jamei I* 
1614 Napier, df Marchcfton, iv Scotland, invcnu thf logarithniK 
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1614 S^ir Hngh Middfetoh 'briagi the New River to London from Ware. 
1616 The firft permanent fettlement in Virginia. 

1619 Dr. W. Harvey, an Englifliman, difcoreri the dodrine of the circulation 

of the blood. • 

1620 'The broad filk manofadory from raw filk introduced into England. 

1621 NewEnglandpbnted by the Puritani. 

1625 King Jame<.dies»:aBd ia fncceedied by his Ton, Charlea L 

The iiland of Barbadocs, the firft Bligliih fettlament in the Weft Indies^ is 
. planted. 

1632 The battle ot Lutsien, in which Guftavus Adolphus, king of Sweden* and 
head of the ProteftanCi in Germany, is killed. 

1633; Province of M&ryknd phnted by kill Baltimore. 

Regular pefts eftwUiflied £mn Londoii to Scotland, Ireland, ftc. 

1640 King Charles difobligci his Scoitiih Aibjefts, on which their army, under 

feneral Leilef, enters Eogland. and wees Newcaftle, being encouraged 
y the malcontents in England. 
The mafl*acre in Ireland, when 40,000 Englilh Proteftant^ were killed. 

1642 -King Qharles iropeadies five members, who had oppofed his arbitrary mea* 

fores, which begins the civil war in England. 

1643 Excife on beer, ale, &c, firft impofed by parliament. 
1649 Charles I. beheaded at Whitehall, January 30, aged 49. 
1654 Cromwell aflumes the proteftorfliip. 

165^ The Englilh, under admiral Penn, take Jamaica from the Spaniards* 
1658 Cromwell dies, and is fucceeded in the Proteitorflup by his ion Richard. 
1660 King Charles II. is reftored by Monk, commander of the army, after an exile 
of twelve years in France and Holland. 
Epifcopacy reftored in England and Scotland. 

The people of Denmark, l^tng opprefled by the nobles, farrender their pri- 
vileges to Frederic III. who becomes abfolute. 

1662 The Royal Society eftabliihed at London, by Charles II. 

1663 Carolina planted ; 1728, divided into two feparate governments. 

1664 The New Netherlands, in North America, conquered from the Swedes and 

Dutch, by the Englilh. 

1669 The plague rages in London, and carries off 68,000 perfons. 

1666 The great fire of London began Sept. 2, and continued three days, in which 

weredeftroyed 13,000 houfes, and 400 ftreets. 
Tea firft ufed in England. 

1667 The peace of Breda, which confirms to the Englifti the New Netherlands, 

now known by the names of Pennfylvania, New York, and New Jerfey, 
|668. ' ■ ' ■ditto, Aix-la-Chapelle. 

St. James's Park planted, and made a thoroughfare for public ufe by Charles 

X J • 

1670 The £ng]i(h Hudfon's Bay company incorporated. 

1672 Lewis XiV. over-runs great part of Holland, when the Dutch open their, 
fluices, being determined to drown their country, and retire to their fettle?* 
ments in the Eaft indies. 
African company eftabliftied. "* 

1678 The peace of Nimeguen. 

l*he habeas corpus ad pafiTed. 
1680 A great comet appeared, and, from its nearnefs to our earth, alarmed tho 
inhabitants. It continued vifible from Npv. 3 to March 9. 
—I William Penn, aQuaker, receives a charter for planting Pennfylvania. 
|68^ Ind'a f'ock Told from 360 to 560 per cent. 
1685 Ch'w^rles II. dies, aged 55; and is fucCeeded by his brother, James IF. 

The duke of Monmouth, natural ipn to Charles If. i^ifes 4 rebellion, but 
n ccfpated at thip battle of Sedmoor, -|md beheaded. 

= j:85 The 
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1685 The edifl of Nantes infamoufly revoked by Lewis XIV. and the Proteflanct 
cruelly perfecuied. 

1687 The palace of Verfailles, near Paris, finifhed by Lewis XI V. 

1688 The Revolution in Great Britain begins, Nov. 5. King James abdicates^ 

and retires to France, December 3. 
King William and queen Mary, daughter and fon-in-law to James, ar^ 

proclaimed February 16, • r 

Vifcount Dundee ftands oat for James in Scotland, but is Icilled.by generat 

Ma/ckey, at the battle of Killycrankie, upon which the Hig^^nders, 

wearied with repeated mbfortunes, difperfe. 

1689 The land-tax paAed in Fngland. 

The toleration adl pafTed in Ditto. . - . . 

Several biihops are deprived for not taking the oath to king William. 
William Fuller, who pretended to prove the prince of Wales fpurious, was 

voted by the commons to be a notorious cheat, impoftor, and falfe ac- 

cufer. 

1690 The battle of the Boyne, gained by William againft James in Ireland. 

1691 The war in Ireland finiflied, by the furrender of Limerick to William. 

1692 The Englifh and Dutch Heets, commanded by admiral RuiTel, 'defeat the 

French fleet oiF La Hogue. 

1693 Bayonets at the end of loaded muflcets firH ufed by the French agakifltho 

Confederates in the battle of Turin. 
The duchy of Hanover made the ninth eleftorate. 
Bank of England eflablifhed by king William. ^ 

7'he firft public lottery was drawn this year. 
Maflacre of Highlanders at Gtencoe, by king William's troops. 
1694. Queen Mary dies at the age of 33, and William reigns alone. 

Stamp duties inftituted in England. 
1696 The peace of Ryfwick. 

1699 The Scots fettled a colony at the illhmus of J^arien, in America, and called 

It Caledonia. , 

1700 Charles XII. of Sweden begins his reign. 

King James J I. dies at St. Germains, in the 6Sth year of his age. ^ , 

1701 Pruma eredted into a kingdom. ^* 
Society for the propagation of the Gofpel in foreigq parts e(labli(hed. 

1702 King William dies, aged 50, and is fucceeded by qujjen Anne, daughter to 

James II. who, with the emperor and States General, renews the war 

againft France andSpain. 
1704 Gibraltar taken from the Spaniards, by admiral Rooke. 

1 he battle of Blenheim won by the duke of Marlborough and allies^tigainft 

the French. 
The court of Exchequer inftituted in England. 

1706 The treaty of Union betwixt England and Scotland, fianed July aa. 
The battle of Ramillies won by MaHborough and the allies. 

1707 The firft Britiih parliament. -. • . . 

1708 Minorca taken from the Spaniards by general Stanhope. 
The battle of Oudenarde won by Marlborough and the allies. 
Sardinia erected into a kingdom, and given to the duke of Savoy. 

1709 Peter the Great, czar of Mufcovy, defeats Charles XII. at Puitowa, who 

flies to Turkey. 
The battle of Malplaquet won by Marlborough and the allies. 

17 10 Queen Anne changes the Whig minillry for others more favourable to the 

intered of her brother, the late Pretender. 
The cathedral church of St. Paul> Loncion, rebuilt by Sir ChriilopherWren, 
in 37 years, at one millipn expence, by a duty CO coals. 
. The Englilh South-Sea company began. 

3 N + 1712 Duke 
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17 IS Dake of HaoUiim and lord Ifoban lulled in a duel in Hjdp^f^^j 
171} The peace of Utrechc, wkettby Ifc«ftNindtaad, Nova Scoda^ Kew Britain, 
ana Hndfon't Bay* in Norck AMrica, were yielded to Greajt Britain 4 
Oihraltar and Minoica, in Kavdpt, were alfo omfinbed to the fud crown 
by t)ib treaty. ^rt- ' "-- 

1714 Q^eea Ann diet» at tlie age of fiftfy Ad ii focceeded &ylSe$j;e I^ 
Iniareft tcdnced to five /ir emf • 

1715 Lewie XIV« dies, and ii foceeedcd ify hit great-gntndlqiny.Lewi^ XV* the 

late king of. Prance* ^^ 

The itbdlMn in Scotland hm^t in September, nnder th< f^trl cf Mar,, in 
ftvoor of the Pretender. The affion of Sheitf-nnir. ij^d the (umndtr 
of Prefton, both in November, wlien the rebels 'iKQiei%^ . ' 

1716 The Pretender married to the princefi Sotneflj, grand-daogKer ot John 

Sobie&i* late Idng of Poland. 
An aft jpafled for (eptennial parliaments. 
1719 The Miffiffipi fcheme at its hdght in France^ 

Lombe*s fiUr*throwing machioe, containing 26,586 wheels* ereQed at Derby; 
takes up ooe-eighth of a mile % one water-wheel moves the reft; and in 
14 hoars it works 3 1 8,504,960 yirdt of organzme fif k thrtsad. 
The Sooth-Sea fcheme in England begnn April 7 ; was at its height at the 
end of Jane ; and qoitcf fank aboot September 29. 
1727 King George I. dies, in the 68th year of his age ; and is focceeded by hi^only 
A«» George IL 
Inocolation firft tried on criminals with faccefs. 
Roffia, formerly a doludom, is now eilablilhed as an eufpire. 
1732 Kouli Khan ouarps the Perfian throne, confers the Mdgut empire^ and re* 
torns with two hondred and thirty-one millfons fterling.' 
Several pubUc-fpirited gentlemen begin thefettlement of Georgia, in North 
America. ^ 

1736 Capt. Porteos, having ordered his foldiers to fire open the populace at the 
execotion of a fmoggler, is him felf banged by the mob at Edinburgh. 

1738 Weftminiler- Bridge, confifting ctf fifteen arches, begun ; finiOied in 1750, 

at the expence of 389,000!. defrayed by parliament. 

1739 Letters of marqne iuu^ out in Britain againft Spain, July 21, and war de- 

clared 06lofa«r 23. 

1743 The battle of Dettingen won by the Englxlh and allies, in favour of the 

queen of Hungary. 

1744 War declared agaioft France. Commodore Anfon returns from his voyage 

round the world. 

1745 The allies lofe the battle of Fontenoy. 

The rebellion breaks out in Scotland, and the Pretender's army defeated by 
the duke of Cumberland, at Culloden, April 16, 1746. 

1746 BritiQi Linen Company eredted. 

1748 The peace of Aix la-Chapelle, by which a reflxtution of all places, taken 

during the war, was to be madaon all fides. 

1749 The interell of the Britifli funds reduced to three /#r rr/r/. 
Britifh herring fifhery incorporated. - 

1 75 1 Frederic, prince of Wales, father to his prefent majefty, died. 
Antiquarian fociety at London incorporated. 

1752 The new ftyle introduced into Great Britain ; the third of September being 

counted the fourteenth. 

1753 The Britiih Mofeum erected at MoiKtagu-houfe. 

Society of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, inftitoted in London. 
X755 Lifbon deftroyed by an earthquake. 

1756 1 ^f Engliihroen are confined in the black hole at Calcutta, in the Eaft In-^ 
dicsj by order of the Nabob, ano 123 ibond dead next morning. 

1 7 SO Marino 
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17 $6 Marine Ibciety eftabliflied at London. 

1757 Damien attempted to affaffinate the French king. 

1759 General Wolfe is killed in the battle of Quebec, which is gained^ by the 

Eoglifli. ' • ^ 

1760 King George II. dies, 06lober s(5» in the 77th year of his age, and is fnc^' 

ceeded by his prefent majefty, who, on the izd of Seplembe^^ .f76i« 
married the princefs Charlotte of Mecklenbargh Strelicz.' - ^ "- ~ 
Black-Friars bndge, confiding of nine arches, begun ; finllhed 1770, at the 
expence of 52,84.01. to be difcharged by a toll. ToU.takenolF 1785. 

1762 War declared againft Spain. 

Peter III. emperor of Ruflia, is depofed, imprifoned, and Aurdered. . \ 
American Philoibphical Society eftablifhed in Philadelphia. , ' 
Geor^ Augnftus Frederic, prince of Wales, born Augaft 12. 

1763 The definitive treaty of peace between Great Britain, France, Spaiq, and 

Portugal, concluded at Paris, February 10, which confirms tO'Oi^at Bri-* - 
tain the extenfive provinces of Canada, Eaft and Weit Florida, and part 
of Louifiana, in North America; alfo the iflands of Granada,- St. Vin- 
cent, Dominica, and Tobago, in the Wed Indies. 

1764 The parliament granted 10,000 1. to Mr. Harrifon, ibr his difcovery of the 

longitude by his time-piece. 

1765 His majefty's royal charter pafled for incorporating the Society of ArtiftsV -' 
An a^ pafTed annexing the fovereignty of the ifland of Man to the crovva 

of Great Britain. • 

1766 April 21, a fpot or macula of the fun, more than thrice the bignefs of our 

earth, paH'ed the fun's centre. 
1768 Academy of pain ting eftabliflied in London* 

The Turks imprifon the Ruffian ambaflador, and declare war againft that 
empire. 
1771 Dr. Solanderand Mr. Banks, in his maj^y's ftiip the Endeavour, lieut. 
Cook, return from a voyage round the world, having made feveral im- 
portant difcoveries in the South Seas. -^ 
Ijjjz The king of Sweden changes the conftitution of that kingdom. 

The Pretender marries a princefs of Germany, grand- daughter of Thoma^< 

late earl of Aylefbury. 
The emperor of Germany, emprefs of Ruilia, and the king of Pruffia, ftrip 
the king of Poland of great part of his dominions, which they divide 
amone themfelvei, in violation of the mod folemn treaties. 

1773 Captain rhipps is Tent to explore the North Pole, but having made eighty- 

one degrees, is in danger of being locked up by the ice, and his attempt 
to difcover a paftage in that quarter proves fruitlefs. 

The Jefuits expelled from the pope's dominions. 

The Englifti Eaft India company having, by conqueft or treaty, acquired the 
extenlive provinces of Bengal, Orixa, and Bahar, containing fifteen mil- 
lions of inhabitants, great irregularities arc committed by their fervants 
abroad, upon which government interferes, and fends out judges, 5rc. for 
the better adminidration of juftice. 

The war between the Ruffians and Turks proves difgraceful to the latter, 
who iofe the iflands in the Archipelago, and by Tea are every where un- 
fuccefsful. 

1774 Peace is proclaimed between the Ruffians and Turks. 

The Britifli pariiament having pafled an adt, laying a duty of three pence 
per pound upon all teas imported into America, the Colonics, confider- 
ing this as a grievance, deny the right of the Britifli parliament to tax 
them. 

Deputies from the feveral American colonies meet at Philadelphia, as the 
Ut^ Central Congrefs, Sept. 5. 

- -^ 1774 Firft 
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1774 Firft petition of CoDgrefs to the King, Nov. 

1775 April 19, The firfl adlion hacppens in America hetweeh the king's troops 

and the provincials at Lexington. 

May 20, Articles of confederation and perpetual aniop between the Ame- 
rican provinces* 

Jane 17, A bloody adion at Bunker's HiD^ between the royal troops and 
the Americans. 

1776 March 17, The town of BoftoA evacuated by th^ King's troops. 

An unfiiccefsful attempt, in July, made by commodore Sir Peter Parker, 
and lieutenant general Clinton, upon Charles Town, in South Cam-* 
lina. 

The Congrefs declare the American tolobies Free and Independent.States, 
July 4. 

The Americans are driven from Long Tfland, New York, in AueuR, with 
great Iof$, and great numbers of them taken prifoners; and the city of^ 
New York is afterwards tak^h pbflfefiion of by the king's troops. 

December 25, General Waihington takes 900 of the Heflians prifbners at 
Trenton. 

Torture aboHQied in Poland. 

1777 General Howe takes pofTeinon of Philadelphia. 
Lieutenant-general Burgoyne is obliged to furrehder his army, at Sarato|^a, 

in Canada, by convention, to the American army under the command 
of the generals Gates and Arnold, O6)ober 17. 

1778 A treaty of alliance concluded at Paris between the French king and the 

thirteen united American colonies, in which their independence is ac- 
knowledged by the court of France, February 6. 

The remains of the earl of Chatham interred at the public expence in Weft- 
m in leer- Abbey, June 9, in confcqucnce of a vote of parliament. 

The earl of Carlifle, William Eden. Efq; and George John Hone, Efq; ar* 
rive at Philadelphia, the beginning of June, as commiffioners for rellor- 
ing peace between Great Britain and America. 

Philadelphia evacuated by the king's troops, June 18. 

The Congrefs refufe to treat with the Britilh commiffioners, unlefs the inde- 
pendence of the American colonies were firft acknowledged, or the king's 
fleets and armies withdrawn from America. 

An engagement fought off Breft between the Englifli fleet under the com- 
mand of admiral Keppel, and the French fleet under the command of 
the count d*Orvilliers, July 27. 

Dominica taken by the French, Sept. 7. 

Pondichcrry furrenders to the arms of Great Britain^ Ofl. 17. 

St. Lucia taken from the French, Dec. 28. 

1779 St. Vincent's taken by the French. 
Grenada taken by the French, July 3. 

1780 Torture in courts of juftice abolifhed in France. 

The Inquifition abolilhed in the dukeof Mbdena's dominions. 

Admiral Rodney takes twenty-two fail of Spanifli (hips, Jan. 8.' 

The fame admiral alfo engages a Spanilh fleet under the command of Don 

Juan de Langara, near Cape St. Vincent, and takes Ave fliips of the line, 

one more being driven on fhore, and another blown up, Jan. 16. 
Three adlions between admiral Rodney and the count de Guichen, in the 

Weft Indies, in the months of April and May; but none of them dc- 

cifive. 
Charles Town, South Carolina, furrenders to Sir Henry Clinton, May 4. 
Penfacola, and the whole province of Weft Florida, furrender to the arms of 

the king of Spain, May 9. 
The Protertant Affociauou, W ^he number of 50,000, go up to thft Houfe 

of 
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of Commons, witli their petition f6r the repeal of an a£k pafled in favour 
of the Papifts, June 2. 
1780 That event followed by the mod daring riots, in the cities of London, and 
in Southwark^ for feveral fucceffive days, in which Tome Popiih chapels are 
deftroyed, together with the prifons of Newgate, the King's Bench, the 
Fleet, feveral private honfes, &c. Thefe alarming riots are at length fup- 
prefTed by the interpofition of the military, and many of the rioters tried 
and executed for felony. 

Five Englifh Eaft Indiamen, and fifty Englifh merchant (hips bound for the 

Weft Indies, taken by the combined* fleets of France and Spain, Aug. 8* 
Earl CornwalHs obtains a fignal victory over general Gates, near Camden, 
in South CaroHna, in which above looo American prifoners are taken, 
Aug. i6. • 

Mr. Laurels, late prefident of the Congrefls taken in an American packet, 
near Newfoundland, Sept. 3. 

General Arnold deferts the fervice of the Qongrefs, efcapes to New York, and 
is made a brigadier-general in the royal (ervice, Sept. 24. 

Major Andre, adjutant-general to the Britifh army, hanged as a fpy at Tap* ^ 
pan, ia the province of New York, Oft. 2. 

Mr. Laurent is committed prifoner to the Tower, on a charge of high trea- 
fon, Odober 4. 

Dreadful hurricanes in the Weft Indies, by which great devaftation is made 
in Jamaica, Barbadoes, St. Lucia, Dominica, and other lilands. Oft. 3 
and 10. 

A declaration of hoftilities publifhed againft Holland, Dec. 20. 
1*781 The Dutch ifland o£ St. Euftatia taken by admiral Rodney and general 
Vaughan, Feb. 3. Retaken by the French, Nov. 27. 

Earl Cornwallis obtains a viftory, but with confidcrable lofs, over the Ame- 
ricans under general Green, at Guildford, in North Carolina, March 15. 

The ifland of Tobago taken by the French, June 2. 

A bloody engagement fought between an Englifli fquadron under the com- 
mand of admiral Parker, and a Dutch fquadron under the command of 
admiral Zoutman, off the Dogger-bank, Aug. 5. 

Earl^ Cornwallis, With a confidcrable Britifh army, furrendered prifoners 
of war to the American and French troops, under the command of ge- 
neral Wafhington, and count Rochambeau, at York-town, in Virginia, 
Oft. 19. 
1782 Trincomale, on the ifland of Ceylon, taken by admiral Hughes, Jan. 11. 

Minorca furrendered to the arms of the king of Spain, Feb. 5. 

The ifland of St. ChriflOpher taken by the French, Feb. 12. 

The ifland of Nevis, in the Weft Indies, taken by the French, Feb. 14. 

Montferrat taken by the French, Feb. 22. 

The houfe of commons addrefs the king againft any further pfofecution of 
offenfive war on the continent of North America, March 4 ; and refolve. 
That that houftf would confider all thofe as enemies to his majedy, and 
this country, who fhould advife, or by any means attempt, the farther 
profccution of offenfive war on the continent of North America, for the 
purpofe of reducing the revolted colonies to obedience by force. 

Admiral Rodney obtains a fignal viftory over the French fleet under thtf 
command of count de GrafTe, near Dominica, in the Weft Indies, 
April 12. 

Admiral Hughes, with eleven fhips, beat off, near the ifland of Ceylon, the 
French admiral SuftVein, with twelve (hips of the line, after a fevere en* 
gagement, in which both fleets loft a great number of men, April 1 3th. 

The refolution of the houf^ of commons relating to John Wilkes, Efq; and 
the Middlcfcx eleftion, paiTcd f el>. 171 1769, refciddtd^ May 3. 
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1782 Tkebilltowpttd the d€chiiimy«Aof.G«argeLc«l«ti9fri«H^l€;p(latfos 

of Ireland^ received the rojaliflcDt June so* :,.. \ 

Tb» Fptnch took ud.deftroyiMl iho fem ud ftttlim^ms in Hndioo't Baj^ 

t The Spaniitrds defeated in, their gnad attack en Gibndtary Sept, ij. 

Tfcaif condocled betwixt the iif nhlk of HdUaad* nni the United .Statea 

. .ofAniericaaOft.8. 

ProTifiopal aiticlea of peace 6fMi at Parii betnweB.^Britsfli and the Aow* 
ricao coninitffionen, bjr-wbidi ihe-Thiiteen United Aaaericaa coloaiet 
are acknowledged by hii Britannic najeftjr to be fief « iovereign* and in* 
dependent ftates, Nov. ]0. 

1783 PrelimiDary aiticlet of peace between Us Britannic jn^%» and dw kinp 

of France and Spain, figned at Verfaillea Jan. ^o* 
The order of St. Patrick inftitnted. Feb. 5. 
Three earthqoaket in Calabria Ukervv and Sicily* deftroying a great 

number of towns and inhabitant!. Feb. 5th, Tth, and 28th. 
' Armiftice betwixt Great Britain and Holland* Feb. lo.* 
Ratification of the definitive treaty of peace between Great Britain, France^ 

Spain, and the United States <tf America, Sept. 3* 

1784 The city of London wait on the king, with an advefi of C&anka lor di& 

miffing the coalition miniftry, Jan. i6. * 
The great feal ftolen 60m the lord chanoellor'a hoiifiB in Great Ormond* 

ftreet, March 2^. ^ > 

The ratification or the peafre irith America arrived, April y. 
The definitive treaty of peace between Great Britain aad Holland. May 24. 
The memory of Handel commemorated by a grand jobilee at Weftminfier 

abbey> May s6. 
Proclamation for a public thankigtving, Jnly 2. 
Mr. Lonardi afcended in a balloon from the Artillery-groond, Moorfieldsa 

the ficfi attempt of the kind in England, Sept. 15. 



MEN of LEARNING and GENIUS. 

Bcf. Ch. [ 

9^7 rTQMER, the firft prophane writer and Greek poet, floorifhed. P#/#. 

JlI Hefiod, the Greek poet, fuppofed to live near the time of Homer. Cooir. 
8S4 Lycargus, the Spartan lawgiver. 
600 SapphOf the Greek lyric poetefs, fl. Fawkts* 
558 Soioo, lawj^iver of Athens. 
556 JEfop, the firft Greek fabuHil. Cfxtd. 
548 Thales, the firft Greek aftronomer and ge<^rapher.^ 
A97 Pythagoras founder of the Pythagorean phUofophy in Greece, ^^it'#« 
474 Anacreon> the Greek lyric poet, fawhs, AddifQu. 
456 ^fchylas, the firft Greek tragic poet. Potter. 
435 Pindar, the Greek lyric poet. Wifi. 

413 Herodotus, of Greece, the firft writer of prophane hiftory. LittMurj^ 
407 Ariftophanes* the Greek comic-poet, ft. Wbitt* 

Euripides, the Greek traffic poet. WoodbM. 
406 Sophocles, ditto. Franklin^ Pottir* 

Confucius, the Chinefe philofopher, fl. . 
400 Socrates* the founder of moral philofophy, in Greece* 
391 Thucydides, the^rcek hiftorian. Smtb, HMit* 
j6i Hippocrates, the Greek phyfician. Clifini. 

Pemocritni^ the y^eek philofopher, 

gS9 XenopboBt 
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^5j) Xeliophdd, thli Greek philoibpher and hiftorian^ Smitl^, Sfilmam, JJblj^ 

FuUing. 
348 PIito» the Greek philofopher, and dtfciple of Socrates^ Sjdiubam 
336 Ifocrates^ the Greek orator* Dim/dale^ 

332 Ariftotle» the Greek philofopher, and difciple of Plato. ff$t^. 
313 Demofthenes^ the Athenian orator, poifoned himfelf. LiUuuf, frageis. 
288 Theophraftos, the Greek philofopher, and fcholar of Ariftode. Budgiin 
285 Theocritus, the firft Greek paftoral poet, fl. Fawhs. 
277 Euclidy of Alexandria, in E|7pt, the mathematician, fl. R* Simf/ow. 
270 Epicurus, founder of the Epicurean philofophy in Greece. Digty. 
264 Xeno, founder of the Stoic philofophy in Ditto. 
§44 Callimachnt, the Greek elegiac |)oet. 
208 Archimedes, the Greek geometrician. 
184 Plautus, the Roman comic poet. Tbrntw. 
1 59 Terence, of Carthage, the Latin comic poet. Caiman. 
iSS l^iogenes, of Babylon, the Stoic philofopher. 

124 Pol3^ius, of Greece, the Greek and Roman hiftorian. HampMi. 
54 Lucretius, the Roman poet. Crtieb, 

44 Julius Caefar, the Roman hiftorian and commentator, killed. Drnttcam* 
Diodorbs Siculns, of Greece, the univerfal hiftorian, fl. Booth. 
Vitruvius, the Roman architef^, fl. 

43 Cicero, the Roman orator and philofopher, put to death. GuiMe, Melmotb* 

Cornelius Nepos, the Roman biographer, fl. Roiue, 
34 Salluft, the Rdman hiftorian. Gorsfott, Ro/e. 
3c Dionyflus of HalicamaflTus, the Roman hiftorian, fl. Sfilman, 
19 Virgil; the ^Roiman* epic poet. Drydon, Pin, IVarton. 
1 1 Catullus, Tibullns, and Propertius, Roman poets. Grainger, Dart. 
8 Horace, the Roman lyric and fatiric poet. Francis* 
A. C. 
17 Livy, the Roman hiftorian. Ri^* 

19 Ovid, the Roman elegiac poet. . Garth, 

20 Celfus, the Roman philofopher and phyfician, fl. Grii*ve. 
2 J Strabo, the Greek geographer. 

33 Phsdrus, the Roman fabulift. Smart. 

45 Paterculus, the Roman hiltorian* fl. Newcomie, 
6 1 Perflus, the Roman fatir c poet. Brenvfter, 

64 Quincius Curtius, a Roman, hi orian of Alexander the Great, fl. DigBj, 

Seneca, of Spain, the philofopher and tragic poet, put to death. ^ V grange* 
-65 Lucan, the Roman epic poet, ditto. Rowe. 
y<^ Hliny the elder, the Roman natural hiuorian. Holland, 

93 Jofephus, the jewifh hiftorian. Whifton^ 

94 Epidecus, the Greek tloic philofopher, fl. Mrs, Cartor* 

95 Qu ndtilian. the Roman orator and advocate. Guibrie, 

96 Scacius, the Roman epic poet. Lewis. 

90 Lucius Florus, of Spain, the Roman hiftorian, fl. • 
99 'I acitus, the Roman hiiiorian. Gordon. 
f04 Martial, of Spain, the epigrammatic poet. Hay. 
Valerius Flaccus, the Roman epic poet. 

116 Pliny tne younger, hiftorical ieitcrs. Melmoih, Orrery. 

117 Suetonius, the Roman hiiiorian. Hughes. 

119 Plutarch, of Greece, the biographer. Dryden^ Langhorne. 

125 Juvenal, the Roman fatiric poet. Drydcn. 

140 Ptolemy, the Egyptian geographer^ ma ifi em atici an, and aftronomer^ fl. 
I o Jullin the Roman hiiiorian, fl. ^urn'ul. 

161 Arrian, the Roman hifiorian and philofopher, fl. Rooke, , 

107 Juiiin^ ot Samaria, the oldeft Chiiitian author after the apoftles* 

180 Lncian« 
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] 80 Luciano the Roman philologer. Dim/Mtf Drydtu-^ FrankliH. 

Marcus Aur. Antoninus, Romanemperor and philofopher. C oilier, Elphinftent* 
193 Galen, the Greek philofopher and phyfician. 
itoo Diogenes Laertius, the Greek biographer, fl. 
229 Dion Caflias, of Greece^ the Roman hidorian^ fl. 
254 Origcn* a Chriftian father of Alexandria. 

Herodian, of Alexandria, the Roman hiftorian, fl. Hart^ 
258 Cyprian, of Carthase, fuffered mfu-tvrdoro. MarJbaL 
273 Longinut, the Greek orator, pat to death by Aureiian. Smith* 
320 Ladantius, a father of the churchy fl. 
336 Arias, a priell of Alexandria, founder of the fedl of Arians. 
342 Eufebius, the ecclefiaftical hiflorian and chronologer. HauMir* 
379 Bazil, Bifliop of Cefarea. 
389 Gregory Nazianzen, bifliop of Conftantinople. 
397 Ambrofe, bifliop of Milan* 
415 Macrobius, the Roman gramma;rian. 
428 Eutropius, the Roman hiftorian. 

524 Boetius, the Roman poet,, and Platonic philofopher. Bellamj, Prifiom, 
529 Procopius, of Cxfarea, the Roman hiAorian. Hfilcro/t, 
Here ends the illuftrious lifl of ancient, or, as they'are fly led, Claflic authors, for 
whom mankind are indebted to Greece and Rome, thofe two great theatres of 
human glory: but it will ever be regretted, that a fmall part only of their 
writings have come to our hands. This was owing to the barbarous policy of 
thoft fierce illiterate pagans, wjio, ia the fifth century, fubverted the Roman 
empire, and in which pra^ices they were joined foon after by the Saracens, 
or followers of Mahomet. Conftantioople alone had efcaped the ravages of 
the Barbarians; and to the few literati whoflieltered therofelves within its 
walls, is chiefly ou'ing the prefervation of thofe valuable remains of antiquity. 
To learning, civility, and refinement, fucceedcd worfe than Gothic igno- 
rance — the fuperilition and buffoonery of the church of Rome; Europe 
therefore produces few names worthy of record during the fpace of a thou- 
fand years ; a period which hiiloria!hs, with great propriety, denominate the 
dark or Gothic ages. 
The invention ofprincing contributed to the revival of learning in the flxteenth 
century, from which memorable aera a race of men have fprung up in a new 
foil, France, Germany, and Britain; who, if they do not exceed, at lead 
equal, the greatefl geniufes of antiquity. Of thefe our own countrymen have 
the reputation of the firH rank, with whofe names we fhall fimih our lift. 
A.C. 
735 Bede, a pried of Northumberland ; Hiilory of the Saxons, Scots, &c. 
901 King Alfred ; hiilory, philofophy, and poetry. 
2259 Matthew Paris, monk of St. Alban's ; Hiilory of England. 
1292 Roger Bacon, Somerfetfhire ; natural philofophy. 
1308 John Fordun, a pricil of Mearns-fhire ; Hiilory of Scotland, 
1400 Geoflry Chaucer, London ; the father of Englifh poetry* 
1402 John Gower, Wales ; the poet, 

1535 Sir Thomas More, London ; hiflory, politics, divinity. 
1552 John Lcland, London ; lives and antiquities. 
1563 Roger Afcham, Yorklhire ; philology and polite literature. 
1572 Rev. John Knox, the Scotch reformer ; hiilory of the church of Scotland. 
1582 George l.'uthanan, Dumbartonfhire ; Hiilory of Scotland, Pfalmsof Davidi 

politics, &c. 
15.-8 Edmund Spenfer, London ; Fairy^Queen, and other poems. 
1615 — 2g Beaumont and Fletcher; 53 dramatic pieces. 
1616 William Shakefpeare, Stratford ; 42 tragedies and comedies. 
J622 John Napier, of MarcheAon^ Scotland ; difcoverer of logarithms. 

1623 William 
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1623 William CamdeD» Londqn ; hifloryand antiquities. 

1626 Lord Chancellor Bacon, London ; natural philofophy, literature in general. 

1634 Lord Chief Juftice Coke, Norfolk ; laws of England. 

1638 Ben [onfon, London ; 53 dramatic pieces. 

1641 Sir Henry Spelman, Norfolk ; laws and antiquities. 

1654 John Selden, SufTex ; antiquities and laws. 

16^7 Dr. William Harvey, Kent, difcovered the circulation of the blood, 

1667 Abraham Cowley, London ; niifcellaneous poetry. 

1674 John Milton, London ; Paradife Loll, Regained, and various other pieces 

in verfe and profe. 
Hyde, earl of Clarendon, Wilt(hire ; Hiflory of the Civil Wars in England. 

1675 James Gregory, Ab.crd/sen; mathematics, geometry, and optics.' 

1677 Reverend Dr. Ifaac Barrow, London; natural philofephy, mathematics, and 

fermons. 
16^0 Samuel Butler, Worcefterlhire ; Hudibra;, a burlefque poe^n, 
1685 l^homas Otway, London ; 10 tragedies and comedies, with other poems. 

1687 Edmund Waller, Bucks; poems, fpeeches, letters. Sec. 

1688 Dr. Ralph Cudwprtb, Somerfetfliire ; Intelledual Syftem. 

1689 ^''* Thomas Sydenham, Dorfetfhire ; Hiilory of Phyfic. 

1690 Nathaniel Lee, London ; 1 1 tragedies. 

Robert Barclay, Edinborgh ; Apology for the Quakers. 

169 1 Hon. Robert Boyle; natural and experimental philoibphy and theology* 
Sir George M'Kenzie, Dundee ; Antiquities and Laws of Scotland. 

1694 John Tillotfon, arcbbilhop of Cap^erbury, Halifax ; 254 fermons. 

1697 Sir William Temple, London ; politics, and polite literature. 

ijoi John Dryden, Northamptonihire ; 27 tragedies and comedies, fatixic poem:» 

Virgil. 
1704 John Locke, Somerfetfliire; philofophy* government, and theology. 
170^ John Ray, Elfcx; botany, natural phiiofophy, and divinity. 
1707 George Farquar, Londonderry ; eight comedies. 

1713 Ant. Afti. Cooper, earl of Shaftelbury ; Charafteriftics. 

1714 Gilbert Burnet, Edinburgh, biihop of Sali(bury; hiilory, biography, divi- 

nity, &c. 

1718 Nicholas Rowe,Devonfhire; 7 tragedies, tranflat'on of Lucan*s Pharfalia. 

1719 Reverend John Flamdeed, Derbyflkire ; mathematics and ailronomy. 

iofeph Addifon, Wiltfliire ; Spedator, Guardian, poems, politics. 
)r. John Keil, Edinburgh ; mathematics and ailronomy. 
1^21 Matthew Prior, London ; poems and politics. 
1724 William WoUailon, StafFordihire; Religion of Nature delineated. 
2727 Sir Ifaac Newton, Lincolnfliire; mathematics, geometry, ailronomy, optics. 
1729 Reverend Dr. Samuel Clarke, Norwich ; mathematics, divinity, &c. 

Sir Richard Steele, Dublin ; four comedie:^ papers in Tatler, &c. 

William Congreve, StafFordihire; feven dramatic pieces. 
1732 John Gay, Exeter; poems, fables, and eleven dramatic pieces. 
1734 Dr. John Arbuthnot, Mearns-fliire ; medicine, coins, politics. 
1742 Dr.Edmund Halley; natuial phiiofophy, a ronomy, navigation. 

Dr. Richard Bentley, Yorkfhire ; clafllcal learning, criticiihi. 

1744 Alexander Pope, London ; poems, letters, trandation of Homer. 

1745 Reverend«Dr. Jonathan Swift, Dublin ; poems, politics, and letters. 

1746 Colin M'Laurin, Argyleftiire; Algebra, View of Newton's phiiofophy, 
I74ii James Thomfon,Roxburghfhire; Seafons, and other poems, five tragedies. 

Reverend Dr. Ifaac Watts, Southampton ; logic, phiiofophy, pfalms, hymns, 

fermons, &c. 
Dr. Francis Hutchefon, Airfhire ; Syftem of Moral Phiiofophy. 
1750 Reverend Dr. Conyers Middlcten, Yorklhire ; Life of Ciccio, &c. 

Andrew Baxter, Old Aberdeen; metaphyfics, and natural philoiophy. 
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175 1 HenrySt. John, Lord Bolingbroke, Surrey; philofophyy metaphyfic8, and 
politics. 
Dr. Alexander Monro, Edinburgli; Anatomy of the Human Body. 
1754 Dr. RL hard Mead, London, on prnfons, plague, fmalUpox, medicine, pre- 
cepts. 
• Henry Fielding, SomerfetOrire ; Tom Jones, Jofeph Andrews, &c. 
1757 CoUey Gibber, London ; 2^ tragedies and comedies. 
1761 Thomas Sherlock, bifhop of London ; 69 fermons. Sec. 

Benjamin Hoadley, bilhop of Winchefter ; fermont and controverfy* 
Saaji^ Richardfon, London } Grandifon, Clarifla, Pamela. 
Reverend Dr. John Leland, Lancafliire; Anfwer to Deiftical Writers.* 
1765 Reverend Dr. Edward Young; Night Thoughts, and other poems, three 
tragedies. 
Robert Simfon, Glafgow ; Conic Se6Uons, Euclid, ApoUonins. 

1768 Reverend Lawrence Sterne ; 45 fermons» Sentimental Journey, Triftram 

Shandy. 

1769 Robert Smith, Lincolnfiiire ; harmonics and optics. 

X770 Reverend Dr. Jortin ; Lifeof Erafmus, EcclefiafticalHillory, and fermons. 
Dr. Mark Akenfide, Newcaftle upon Tyne ; poems. 
Dr. Tobias Smollet, Dumbartdnuire ; Hillary of England, novels, tranfla- 

tiODS. 

1771 Thomas Gray, Profeflbr of Modem Hifiory, Cambridge; poem^* 

1773 Philip Dormer Stanbbpe, earl of Chefterfield ; letters. 
George Lord Lyttelton, Worcefterlhire ; Hiftory of England. 

1774 Oliver Goldfmith ; poems, eflays, and other pieces. 

Zachary Pearce, bifhopof Rochefter; Annotations on theNewTeIlament,&c* 

1775 Dr. John Hawkefworch ; effays. 

1776 David Hume, Merfe ; Hiltorf of England, and elTays. 
James Fergufon, Aberdeenlhire ; aftronomy. 

1777 Samoel Foote, Cornwall; plays. 

1779 David Garrick, Hereford; plays, &c. 

William Warburton, bifliop of Gloucefler ; Divine Legation of Mofes, and 
various other works. 

1780 Sir William Blackdone, Judge of the court of Common Pleas, London ; 

Commentaries on the Laws of England. 

Dr. John Fothergill, Yorkfhire ; philofophy and medicine. 

James Harris ; Hermes^ Philok gical Inquiries, and Philofophical Arrange- 
ments. 

1782 Thomas Newton, biihop of Bridol, Litchfield ; Difcourfes on the Prophecies, 

and other works. 
Sir John Pringle, Bart. Roxburgh (hire ; Difeafes of the Army. 
Henry Home, Lord Kaimes, Scotland; Elements of Criticifmt Sketches of 

the Hidory of Man. 

1783 Dr. William Hunter, Lanerkftiire ; anatomy. 

Dr. Benjamin K^'nnicott; Hebrew Vcrfion of the Bible, theological trafls. 
1784. Dr. Thomas Morell ; Editor of Ainfworth's Di^ionary, Hedericus's Lexi- 
con, and fome Greek tragedies. 
Dr. Samuel Johnfon, Litchticld ; Englifh Di6lionary, biography, effkys, 
poetry. Died December i^, 1784, aged 71. 
1785 William Whitehead, Poet Laureac; poems and plays. 

N. B. By th: Dates is implied the Time nvben the ahove Writers d:ed\ hut 
ijuhe that i'eriod hu pens not t$ he kno^wHy the Age in luhich they fiourijbed 
is Ji^fr fi;d :y fl. The names in It a Acs ar, tbo/e nubo hai'e given the befi 
En^lijh Ti anjiations , exjujive of School Books* 

F I ^ 1 S. 
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